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-■MW.  Eugene  Bsnson  retarne4^with 
bar   son   OiriB,    the   blind   bor'  '^     """ 
school  in  New  York, 
eome  time  with  friends  in  Broo 


lasm "^1 ^'■ 


[ 

Adult  BMwfl. 

In  a  little  office  at  120  Boylston 
I  street,  Boston,  is  being  carried  on  one 
of  the  most  helpfu-.  and  noble  enter- 
prises that  has  come  to  our  knowledge 
for  some  time.  This  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  and  the  agent,  Mr. 
C  F.  Campbell,  gives  some  very  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  help  towards 
earning  a  living  he  has  been  al?le  to 
give  people  who  have  become  total- 
ly blind  or  are  losing  their  eyesight. 
At  the  office  is  conducted  a  sort  of 
employment  bureau,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mrs, 
Spaulding,   the  secretary  of  the  Asso- 


elation,  and  their  assistants,  to  find 
a  market  for  the  labor  of  those  indi-j 
viduals  who  come  to  them,  and  if 
any  case  is  reported  to  them  of  work 
done  or  needed  they  investigate  the , 
case  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
them.  The  Boston  office  has  been 
open  only  a  short  time,  but  m  that 
time  many  a  man  and  woman  has 
been  helped  toward  self-support  or 
has  been  sent  to  some  industrial 
school  where  they  can  learn  some 
employment.  At  first  thought  it  may 
appear  that  most  ocupations  are 
closed  to  the  blind,  but  the  list  of 
1  things  they  can  do  is  fairly  large. 

At   present,    among   the    professions 
are   musicians   and   teachers,     a     few 
lawyers  and   ministers,   some  business 
men  and  even  shipbuilders  and  farm- 
'ers       In    the    trades      and      vocations 
'there  are  tuners,  a  few  printers,  type- 
writers,   cooks,    news   and   tea   agents, 
masseurs,      shampooers,    and    a    con- 
siderable   number   pf    broom,    basfet, 
'rope   fender   and      mattress      makers. 
These     vocations    are    being   followed 
with    greater   or   less   success.      There 
are    many    other    openings      for      the 
blind  in  various  existing  factories  for 
the    seeing.      For    example,      feeding 
different    machines,    as      screw      and 
tack-making        machines,         printing 
presses,    constructing      eertaiTi      «".VS' 
made    goods    such    as    jilant      stands, 
frames   for   floral   desigilis,     bill      flies, 
etc.,    wrapping   and    tying   bundles    in 
the    shipping    departments    of    factor- 
ies and  large  stores.     The  ideal,  which 
educators   of  the  blind   must  hold,   is 
to  bring  every  possible  art,  profession, 
craft,  or  trade  within  the  reach  of  the 
blind.    It  is  only  reasonable  that  they 
I  should    have,    within    their    limits, 
wide  a  choice  as  the  seeing. 

At  present  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
where  the  adult  blind  can  be  sys- 
tfinatically  taught  to  do  anything,  as 
the  Perkins'  Institute  admits  no  one 
over  19  years  of  age,  but  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  a  school  where  many 
a  blind  man  and  woman  has  been 
taught  a  life's  work  which  they  are 
carrying  on  successfully  to-day.  The 
story  of  many  a  man  and  woman  who 
has  felt  blindness  coming  on  and  who 
has  in  consequence  attempted  sui- 
cide is  of  usual,  though  heartrending 
occurrence,  and  one  object  of  this  as- 
sociation, and  one  work  of  the  Hart- 


food  School,  is  to  save  the  individual 
such  wretchedness,  and  success  has 
crowned  each  endeavor.  Then,  too, 
to  save  these  people  from  the  alms- 
house is  an  economical  side  of  the 
problem  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Some  years  ago  Ave  helpless 
blind  people  were  taken  out  of  alms- 
houses, where  they  had  been  pining 
in  idleness  for  some  years,  and 
were  sent  by  private  people  and  at 
their  own  expense,  to  Hartford  to 
learn  to  do  something.  The  venture 
was  successful  and  the  joy  that  came 
into  these  persons'  lives  at  being  able 
to  do  something  was  touching.  Cases 
of  this  kind  can  be  cited  almost  with- 
out end  and  the  noble  work  that  the 
association  is  now  doing  at  its  little 
room  in  Boston  is  only  a  suggestion 
of  what  it  can  do  when  it  is  able  to 
have  a  school  in  this  state  where  the 
blind  can  be  taught  the  industries 
best  suited  to  them  and  can  be  em- 
ployed when  they  become  experts  in 
their  work. 

That  the  Association  is  in  need  of 
funds  goes  without  saying  and  any 
people  of  .this  city  who  are  interested 
to  help  the  blind  either  with  funds 
or  employment  will  do  well  to  ad- 
dress Mrs  Spaulding  or  Mr  Campbell, 
Room  313,  120  Boylston  st,  Boston. 
Lynn  stands  for  a  generous  interest  in 
this  cause,  inasmuch  as  our  people 
fitted  up  the  first  free  public  reading 
room  for  the  blind  in  the  state  and  at 
last  accounts  we  had  the  only  blind 
librarian  in  the  world.  Why  would 
not  Lynn  be  a  good  place  to  build 
such  a  training  school  as  the  state 
needs?  We  also  have  several  blind 
pel  sons  who  could  teach  in  this 
school;  the  vacation  school  of  this 
city  had  one  blind  pupil  who  did  ex- 
cellent work  and  whose  teacher  was 
very  successful  in  her  work  with  him. 
Why   not   extend   our   influence     in 

thi§.,ja>asjgl.. 


THE  WEST  \^IRGiNiA  TABLET, 
OCT0P.ER,  3  1903^ 

Westekn  Pi!;NNsY[.VANrA  School. 

^nini  the  Weston  Pennsylviitiia  Inst, 
the  Blind  comes  the  16th  Annual  Ke- 
rt    of      that     interesting     coiporatioii 


Clc'Sti^ 


th     tlie  Miiy 
to     v\  UOIII 


;  ff  the  euc()i-|jn 
(lit  is  inade. 

,iiatiii«Miishing  feature  of  Su|)t 
,l,s'  Repm-t  l^    tlvit     it 
historical.      Uc  brush. 
Hails     of     adniinistrali 
,,.V  f,  the  speculators, 

cidcunient  a  histcuy,   . 


hut  surely  somewhat  heyuad  llial  Ijimt 
ill  the  next  few  years. 

lu  ibat  Mchool,  as  in  many  others  of  it" 
l<iud,  the  slaff  is  to  a  rciii«rkai)ly  larg.; 
i^xteiit  feinak^,  entirely  so  in  the  literary 
<li  partMient.  and  very  largely  so  in  nnisic. 
They  are  getting  tine  results  there  in 
both  direciioiiH,  and  have  ii.nch  reason 
to  feel  encouraged. 

The  bureaveiueiit  of  the  Hiiiierintendtnt 
witliiu  the  auiiual  period  is  bclitliiigly  re- 
corded iu  the  minutes  of  the  corporation 
meeting.  Mrs.  Jacobs  was  a  much  valu- 
ed officer,  aud  her  loss  will  be  felt  by  the 
school  as  well  as  l.>y  her  faiuiiy. 

The  Kuperiiitendent  records  two  visit 
ations  of  epidemic  sickness  during  the 
term,  the  tirst  was  scarlet  fever,  of  which 
they  had  tw(;  visitations,  or  perhaps  one, 
with  an  interval  of  six  weeks,  and  a  short 
luanifustalion  of  diphtheria.  Both 
epidemics  were  without  fatal  issue,  ow- 
ing, doubtless,  to  the  excellent  sanitary 
and  medical  care.  We  note  with  interest 
that  some  of  the  cases  were  removed  t> 
the  i;eneral  hospitals  for  the  sake  of  more 
perfi-L;,  isolati.iu  from  the  school,  and  the 
results  justilied  the  effort.  One  miuht 
think  that  tliis  is  the  means  of  combatting 
serious  disease  in  the  schools  generally, 
as  such  hospitals  are  always  ready,  and 
never  without  e.verci.se  to  keep  tliem  in 
iiselul  acticui.  In  a  region  like  ours, 
thure  is  so  little  sickness  that  we  aie 
happy  to  be  able  to  forget  the  way  to  the 
iutiruiary. 

I  note  also  a  practice  in  this  school  that 
strikes  rae  with  much  force  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  assigned  a  special  teacher  to  a  class 
constituted  of  cliiMren  that  seem  to  be 
belnw  the  average  of  acjuisitive  powers, 
and  the  results  are  so  encouraging  that 
he  proposes  to  revive  it  this  year.  It  is 
so  evidently  just  to  both  the  parties  iu 
intciest,  the  forward  and  the  others,  that 
it  ought  to  commend  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  managements  elsewhere. 
Id  this  condiiinn,  tlicre  is  injury  to  both 
sections  of  the  classes  1>T  the  attempt  to 
hold  them  togetl.er.  I  fear  it  is  not  in 
human  initure  to  d,,  e.jnal  justice  to  both 
l>y  the  same  teacher  at  thesaraetime.  and 
if  it  were,  it  would  be  rendered 
iiii|)otsible  wiihoiit  seiiously  •  letarding 
the  prouiejs  oi  those  who  cmild  move  off 
with  fever  iiiol:,ui,  while  the  others 
wo'ihl  be  drawn  by  a  siu-t  .,f  insensible 
attraction  to  a  rale  of  speed  beyond  their 
strength. 
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volence  aud  partly  by  the  State,  with 
tlie  control,  a-i  it  appears,  entirely  iu  tne 
bands  of  the  encorpoiatois,  the  state 
.neiely  supposing  its  pupils  there.  The 
lull  of    the      ettalihshuie: 


reached 


THE    BOSTON    SUNDAY  GLOBE 


BflTESltFENDS 
REPUBLICANS 


OCTOBER 

I       Placing  the  rncrease, 


This  year  the  state  tax  Is  $1,000,000 
more  than  It  was  last  year.  This  In- 
crease was  rendered  necessary  because 
the  appropriations  of  the  legislature 
were  about  that  amount  In  excess  of  the 
amount  as  shown  in  the  auditor's  esti- 
mates as  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  existing  laws.  This  excess  is 
accounted  for  as  follows: 

ADDITIONAL.  ISXPENSES. 
Support  of  state  ucrmal  schools  (lu 
:liange    in    the 
income  of  the 


distrlbutlou 
school  fund, 
towns)    

Normal    scbool    buildings,    additions 


$100,C 


1.00 


Declares  His  Party  Has  Made 
BiE  Step  Ahead. 


iA>  and  repairs  on MKionnn' 

Te.^tile  schools,   new  bulldlnffs,' ma-  "^■^^'^l 

p,™'!*"'^  '^"'^  ""■  inning  e.tpenses.  103,000.00 
Premiums  on  pnrohnses  for  the  Mass 

school  fund    additional 60,000.00 

Teachors-   salaries  in  small  towns..  15,000.00 

Instruction  of  Wind  at  their  homos..  7,500.001 
Ineome'^hnleirf-nBflncatlonal   fund, 

UJ>_  Grant,   to  make  good  the  in- 

6,708.00 


United  Stn 

National    Education 

certain   expenses 


tlon  with  the  convent 

i''l.'°  i9°^'?"  J"'.''-  Ifl03) 1,000.00 

Agricnltural  eipeneses   106.120.00, 

...   145,500.001 
..     47,000.00 


Guild  Announces  That  Personalities 
k        Win  No  Elections. 


State  Auditor  Turner  Pays  Attention 
to  the  Charge  of  Extravagance 
Made  by  the  Democrats — Sum- 
ming Up,  He  Says  the  Amount  ofj 
the    Tax   Per   $1000    Valuation 


Improvement  of  harbors 
State  reservations  .... 
War    expenses,     which 

dedication  of  the  statue  to  Joseph 

Hoolter,  J23.000,  and  a  monument  ! 

at   yiclcshurjj  In  memory  of   Mass 

soldiers.    S,"i800 .  48  100  41 

Public  buildings,   other  than  normal    ^*'''"<'-*',: 

schools   05  o'-.o  Oft 

Miscellaneoua    '.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  ITo'^iieK; 

"This  item  Includes  $100,000  for  'the 
Louisiana  purchase  exposition.  $25.0C0 
tor  the  reclamation  of  waste  or  unused 
lands  by  the  labor  of  prisoners  and  $30,- 
sma?rpo^'°""'  °'  '^"  '^'^  ^P'<^^""=  ">' 
»,  'nX?^?,®  "^T®  amount  to  slightly  risingl 
$1,000,000,  and  as  I  have  before  stated" 
'?iJ°J  ^P'^  people  of  the  common- 
wealth to  determine  whether  these  ex- 
penditures are  such  as  should  be  made 

I.  J^    prosperous     commonwealth,     or 
whether     they     are     extravagant,     a.s 


■^ 


'yU'lyy 


SKINNED' A     Rl^IND'  MAX. 


Was,  "Under  Gov  Gaston  $1.20,  skinned  a^ 

Gov  Russell  $1.00,  Gov  Bates  80 

Cents." 


.The  Middlesex  club,  following  Its  an- 
nual custom,  met  yesterday,  dined  and 
ratilled  the  nominations  and  platform  of 
the  republican  convention  of  Friday. 

The  dinner  was  at  the  hotel  Bellevue, 
and  there  were  70  seated  at  the  tables. 
4ust  before  the  company  sat  down  a  re- 
ception was  held  In  the  liotel  parlor  at 
which  Gov  Bates,  Ijleut  Gov  Guild,  Au- 
ditor Turner  and  other  state  officers  met 
the  members  of  the  club  and  received 
congratulations. 

Gen  Edgar  R.  Champlin  of  Cambridge, : 
president   of  the   club,   presided   at  the 
dinner   withtho  governor   at   liis   right 
and     the     lieuteneiit    governor    at     his 
l^ft.     Others  seated   at   the    head   table 
were    State   Auditor    Henry    E.    Turner. 
C.olector  of  Internal  Revenue  James  D. 
GUI.    Hon    Willard    Howland,     Senator 
Carleton    F.    How   of   Haverhill.    Coun- 
cilor  Richard   W.   IrWin   of   Northamp- 
ton,   .  Rev      L.      B.      Bates,      Councilor 
i  Edwiii  R.   Hoag  of  Chelsea,  Dwight  O. 
1  Judd,  department  commander  of  the  G. 
A.   R.,  J.  W.    Crooks.   Lyman   Blgelow, 
l.Hon    E.     M.     McPlierson,     Hon     A.     S.  , 
t'Apsey,   Speaker  Myers,   Elisha  F.    Har-  | 
Pres    Samuel    L.    Sawyer    of    the 
:X    club.     Representative    Dana,    of 
eWton,    Maj    Charles    H.    Davis.    Ex- 
lator   Pernald   of  Melrose.    Bx-Sena- 
Charles    V.    Sergent    of    Lawrence, 
iidge  Bruce  of  Maiden  and  Judge  Ken* 
'  "    ,  of,  Newton. 
iJSpeeehes    were    made    by    Gov    Bates; 
"8Ut  Gov  Guild  and  Auditor  Turner. 
■IThe  govei'iior's  address  was  an  etabo- 
"^te  detailed  defence  of  the  state  admln- 
ratlon  of  the  past  year.    Auditor  Tur- 
ner also  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  and 
iswered    the    seventh    charge    in    the 
eihocratlc  indictment  of  the  present  ad- 
jlinislratlon.  viz.  the  plank  in  the  plat- 
form   which    declares    "Coming    to    its 
State    record,    we    censure   its    extrava- 
e,  its  increased  state  tax." 


Lieut  Gov  Guild. 

Lieut  Gov  Guild  was  then  presented 
and  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  we  can  survey  the  re- 
sult of  the  coming  election  with  entire! 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  I  trust) 
that  we  shall  not  employ  for  Gov  Bates 
the  tactics  that  have  been  used  against 
him.  rire  is  best  fought  with  water,  j 
not  with  lire.     (Applause.)  ! 

"The  wogeworker  in  Massachusetts  is 
Quito  as  well-read  as  his  employer,  and 
as  he  showed  in  settling  the  currency 
question  on  the  gold  basis  he  is  thor- 
oughlv  capable  of  resisting  cheap  ap- 
peals to  ^;assion  and  prejudice.  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  to  be  won  or  lost  by  pea- 
nut politics  nor  liy  the  attempt  to  force 
upon  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  com- 
monweaith  petty  squabbles  on  local 
matters. 

"The    personal    abuse    and    misrepre- 
sentation of  Gov  Bates  and  his  admin- 
istration, can  be  trusted  to  defeat  thjir 
own  ends,   and   if   an   answer   is  neces- 
sary,   it   will    come   in   its   most   telling 
form  not   from   the   stump,   but   as,   to-^ 
instance,   it  came  in  answer  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  metropolitan  park  commu;- 
sion  for  their  regulation  of  public  mor-  ( 
als  on  Charles  river.    In  that  case   the  i 
answer  came  in  the  scathing  words  of  a  ; 
i  judge  on  the  bench  administering  sen-  ; 
fence  to  the  guilty. 

"The  appeal  to  the  socialist  voter  in 
the  platform  on  whien  Mr  Gaston  was 
nominated,  its  denunciation  of  Wall-st 
speculators  and  trust  organizers  is,  of 
course,  not  Intended  to  be  taken  too  I 
seriously  and  needs  no  discussion  or 
advertisement.    (Laughter.)  i 

"The  peculiar  eccentricity  of  tlie  com- 
bination of  that  particular  Pla«orm 
with  that  particular  candidate  is  strik- 
ing enough  to  arrest  attention  oi  itsoii.    | 


Slgbtless  Fl^st  Avennife  Pedler  Was  Glylns 
a  Boy  Two  Dollars  for  One. 

Vincent  Strange  o£  205  Fir^t  avenue  is 
only  13  years  old,  but  the  poliije  sSiy  he  is  a 
mean  swindler.  Vincept  has  been  woi-lt- 
ing  on  Saturday  nigh ttt  for  a^pedler  in  the 
street  market  at  Twelfth'  street'  and  First 
avenue,  where  Fred  (Tarll,  a  blind  man, 
sells  shoe  laces. 

The  boy  decided  a  few  weeks  ago  that  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  swindle  the 
blind  man.  So  he  got  Carll  to  give  him 
small  change  for  dollar  bills.  The  blind 
man  got  to  know  Vincent,  and  he  readily 
gave  the  boy  charige  any  time  he  asked 
for  it. 

■  Last  night  Vincent  went  to  Carll  and 
handed  him  two  one  dollar  biUs. 

"There  are  two  two  dollar  bills,"  he  said, 
i  "(Sive  me  change." 

The  blind  man  gave  him  $4  in  change. 
The  boy  repeated  the  operation  and, 
flushed  with  success,  tried  it  a  third  tmie. 
It  worked,  but  the  blind  man  had  become 
suspicious,  and  took  the  bills  to  an  Italian 
and  asked  him  their  denomination.  The 
Italian  said  they  were  all  ones. 

Then  theie  was  a  commotion. f  The  boy 
tried  to  get  away,  but  all  the  market  pedlers 
gave  chase,  and  he  wtss  caught.       ■    ..         '  \ 


h.y. 


W^: 
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UtLlND,    nVT    AN    AXGLKR. 

Main   Bass  and  Pike  CaoKlit  by  Uie  Bcv. 
Mr.  rarr  on  the  Delaware. 

Some  fine  catches  of  black  bass  and 
wall  evecl  pike  are  being  made  on  the 
upper  Dolawa re /av!«(b>«nd  the  Rev  «.  *.. 
Carr,  pastor  of  tile  Bartjst  church  at  East 
Branch,  N.  Y.,  h<Md«-*Cseaflon's  record  for 
Bize  and  numbers.  The  surprising  tlung 
about  this  la  the  fact  that  he  m  absoutely    . 

"^"E^st  Branch  is  on  (he  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  m.les 
from    New    York.     The    BeaverkiU    flows 
into  the  Delaware  at  East  Branch.     It  is  ) 
one  of  the  finest  natural  bass  grounds  m  i 
New  York  State. 

Mr  Carr  does  everythmg  pertainmg  to 
fishing  except  gather  his  own  bait.  He  has 
made  a  study  of  game  fish  and  his  knowl-  I 
edge  of  their  habits,  combined  with  his 
extreme  patience  while  fishing,  is  said  to 
be  mainly  the  secret  of  his  surprismg  luck. 

Except  on  windy  days,  when  bass  won;t 
bite  and  on  Sunday,  tlie  blind  minister  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  his  flat  bottomed 
boat  in  the  favorite  eddies  about  East 
Branch  He  is  generally  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  village  lads,  who  gently  plies  the 
oars  while  the  sightless  preacher,  m  the 
stern  sheets,  adroitly  moves  his  troUmg  Ime 

'^^AUilfou^gh^unable  to  see  the  land  marks 
that  have  been  so  often  described  to  him 
he  knows  bv  intuition  if  the  oars  are  being 
plied  too  vigorously.  It  is  then  that  he 
gives  instructions  for  the  proper  pilotmg  of 
§ie  craft.  Otherwise  his  feUow  voyager 
shares  in  no  way  the  honors  of  the  hunt. 

Lonff  association  with  the  handling  of 
line  and  reel  has  taught  the  minister  how 
much  he  should  pajr  out  while  troll  ng  and 
how  little.  He  baits  his  own  hook  when 
he  decides  to  anchor  tiie  boat. 

He  has  the  knack  of  being  able  to  tell  by, 
the  mere  feeling  if  a  hook  is  of  the  requu-edJ 
size  shape  and  strength,  bome  of  his| 
friends  say  that  the  minister  is  able  to  telj 
the  grade  of  a  hook  or  the  tensile  qualitji 
of  a  line  by  simply  running  his  hand  ove| 
it      The  only  thing  he  cannot  do  well  is  t<f 

-'orbland   ^e   ^^^:. 


Tickets  for  the  concert  of  the  Maine 
Industrial  School  and  ■  Home  for  th( 
blind  will  go  on  sale  today  at  Cressej 
&   Allen's. 


;  There  will  be  a  Sunday  school  party 
tn  Thayer  Memorial  chapol  on  Friday 

bvoiiinK.  OcfoliiT  ;m;i.  coninii'iK'inK  at 
1.W  i>-<-\i,i-U.  Ail-.  Cil-  ;i  Mill^l  villl'il- 
oqiiiKi  will  rinni;l!  Ih.  ■■ni-i  i :.  iTiiiicnt. 
Members    cjI'    llic    |,;iri^li    ;ir.'    nu'dially 


S^X)^ 


BLIND.^A$|^  AN    INVESTIGATION 

Inmates  Demand  an  Inquiry  Into  In- 
dustrial Home  Management 


?-5€^., 


^^t^ 


CONCERT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

TheFe  will  be  a  concert  at  the  audi- 
torium, Wednesday,  October"l*tWJ*for 
the  benefit  of  the  Maine  Industrial 
School  and  Home  for  the  Blind.  This 
is  considered  a  very  worthy  object, 
and  one  which  William  J.  Ryan,  of  this 
city,  has  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about. 
The  city  has  set  apart  a  lot  of  land 
at  the  corner  of  Stevens  and  Brighton 
avenues,  and  the  home  will  be  built  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  raised. 

But  the  concert  Itself  promises  to  be 
an  excellent  one  and  it  should  be  par- 
ticularly novel  and  entertaining  as  the 
participants  are  all  blind  people.  It 
win  be  a  great  surprise  to  Portland 
people  when  they  learn  of  the  really 
talented  and  clever  blind  people  who 
are  now  performing  successfully  and 
giving  great  satisfaction  in  the  United 
States. 

Among  those  who  will  take  part  In 
the  concert  at  the  auditorium  is  W.  A. 
Coles,  a  clever  humorist  and  ventril- 
oquist who  has  received  flattering  press 
notices  throughout  the  country. 


QTY  ITEMS 

—John  and  Mnry  McCay,  the  Uiji^^ 
brotber  and  sifter,  who  gave  an  enter- 
tainmoTit  iu  0.1.1  F.'ll.iws'  liall  Monday 
night  wprp  frr.H-i.-.l  by  ,T  large  audi- 
fence.  Tbmigli  li.ith  air  blind,  their  a£- 
ilicti'on  takes  awav  none  of  the  undoubt- 
ed talent  thev  possess  as  entertainers, 
and  last  night's  audience  was  very  well 
pleased  with  their  work,  juilguig  fr.jm 
the  applause  thev  received,  iliss  Mc- 
Ca-  ha.s  a  verv  sweet  soprano  voice, 
while  Mr.  McOay  is  a  very  capable 
j  comedian. 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCEIPT, 

OCTOBEg_7,    1903 

A    Blind    Teaclier    in   Need 

To  thp  Editor  ot  the  Transcript: 

Mrs.  Francis  V.  Parker  acknowledges 
withjhanks  and  deep  gratitude  the  follow- 
ing sums  sent  to  her  in  aid  of  the  blind 
teacher: 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Curtis .$lii.iiO 

llrs.    Russell ; !"■     ' 

Mrs.   J.    W.   Merrill,    Sr 1""0 

H.   G ■:■"" 

L.  M ■;■  ,; 

A    friend '  ,:■ 

C i,'-    ' 

W.itertov,'n     1||;| 

Che'stnut   HlYl j  ;  |  | 

Two    brothers ?!  ill 

Miss    Forbes ''J  "' 

A.    M.    C ■-'■"" 

Total ?10.3.00 

501  Beacon  street,    Oct.  6. 

J     ■  ,  ^ 

A  baafifit  vfiU  be  ^iven  Ea«'ar.-\ 
Bhwe  of  ft..^«fi««Tobe  held  in  C.  1^ 
B  A  ball  Wfdne5d.av  eveyiBg  Mr. 
Doushertv  will  be  nresent  io^ct  as 
violin  aco'mpanist  to  the  pjha<rjinsio^ 
Tbore  wiU  be  no  tickets  QPr-s«ie  bat 
those  who  attend  the  reoefction  should 
of  course  show  their  approval  ot  so 
ood  a  c»aso  by  helpiQg  to  make  this 
h^Titi'la  aSiir  at  ai^aiial  saiosjs 


The  Inmateg  of  the  Illinois  ,rn<1UBtrl8l 
Home  for  ttie  Blind  today  sent  to  President 
Wljktlam  Jayne  of  Springfield  a  petition  aak- 
l)*g  for  an  Investigation.  The  home  Is  It 
r'sSl  Marsbfleld  avenue. 

The  Inmates  have  taken  this  course  on 
_  finding  that  the  proposed  inquiry  by  James 
O'Connor's  committee  has  been  virtually 
blocked  by  the  attitude  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  home,  who  declined  to  co- 
operate   with    the    committee. 

The  inmates  have  been  struggling  to  get 
a  betterment  of  their  condition  since  last 
July,  charging  that  there  was  utter  mis- 
management of  everything  connected  with 
the  home  and  with  the  broom  factory  at- 
tached, in  which  they  work.  The  allega- 
tions ot  the  petition  are  strongly  worded. 
It  is  charged  that  the  superintendent,  Jo- 
ireph  Schabeck,  is  not  a  fit  man  to  have 
management  of  the  home. 


-/I 


\^^ 


Thomas  Collins  of  Gardner  vs.  Mil- 
ton M.  Favor,  Gardner,  $25,000.  Plain- 
tiff says  while  he  was  in  employ  of  de- 
fendant he  sustained  injuries*  which 
resulted  in  his  total  blincmesw    An  ex- 

plosion of  dynamite,  it  is  alleged, 
caused  the  injury,  J.  P.  Carney  for 
ylaintiit. 

Scbool  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  exhibition  at  the"sc!ft>ol  and 
nursery  for  the  blind,  1205  Asylum  ave- 
nue will  be  given  tomorrow  at  3:30.  All 
y.'^Ld,  are  c---^'-"-  --'ted  to  be  pres- 


HW 


|/,6  PRANK  LIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Vermont's  Blla4j[^hagiain. 


Rev.  M.  W.  Farmao,  of  Weslfield,  the 
blind  chaplain  of  the  Vermont  Senate, 
will  occupy  the  pnlpit  of  the  Cong'l 
church  next  Sunday.  Mr.  Fartnan  as- 
pires to  be  chaplain  of  the  national  Sen- 
ate. He  is  an  able  and  interesting 
speaker  and  all  will  want  to  hear  him. 


Falls  in  a  Swoon. 


BLIMMPLRINOF' 
MiAGEMENIOF 

lisp,    1 

Citizens'  Committee  Appointed 
to  Investigate  Conditions  at 
Illinois  industrial  Home  for 
Afflicted  IVIake  Their  Report,; 


With  Document  Is  a  Petition  of 
inmates  Charging  Officials 
With  Incompetency,  Intoxi-: 
cation  and  Other  Offenses.! 


The  citizens'  committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  management  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
made  its  report,  on  .^e  institution  yester- 
day. Attached  to^iEe  report  was  a  petition 
prepared  by  tb«'' inmates,  in  which  they 
charged  the  management  with  incompe- 
tency and  other  offenses. 

The  committee,  which  comprised  James 
O'Confaor,  chairman.  W.  L.  Rosel>oom,  B. 
P.  Blclinell  and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  'for- 
warded their  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Teeommcnded  that  the  board 
investigate   the   charges. 

Eighteen  di£t«rent  charges  have  been 
filed  against  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution by  the  inmates,  among  them  being  a 
charge  of  Incompetency  and  intoxication 
against  the  foreman  of  the  broom  corn 
factory.  Proper  care  is  also  said  to  be 
lacking  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
their  work  to  such  an  extent  that  the  work  | 
of  all  Is  deteriorated  thereby  and  the  pro- 
ducing yalue  of  the  factory  greatly  low- 
ered. Complaint  Is  made  that  the  food 
furnished  the  inmates  is  often  so  badly 
cooked   that   It   cannot   be   eaten,    and   thei 

lw*-T<.  °i  *'^'?  ,'°°*   furnished  not   up    to, 
what  It  should  be.  ^ 

In  the  petition  serious  charges  are  also 
made  against  the  superlntenfent  of  the 
institution  and  according  to  the  Inmatel 
he  Is  not  a  fit  man  for  tffe  position.^ 
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Lynn  Mother  Risks  Her 
Own  Life  at  Fire, 
Carries  Out  Her 
Daughter,  and  Then 


Several  lives  were  endangered  last 
night  in  ]l,ynn  by  a  Are  which  brolce  out, 
at  10  o'clock,  in  the  grocery  store  of  A. 
R.  Brown,  530  Chestnut  street,  and 
spre-ad  to  two  floors  above  which  were 
occupied  as  tenements.  Eighteen  chll 
dren  and  one  man  were  taken  from  the 
building  witli  the  greatest  difficulty,  the 
place  being  filled  with  smoke  while  the 
rescued  ones  were  asleep.  E.  E.  Flint,  a 
lodger  on  the  second  floor,  was  taken 
I  from  his  room  unconscious  from  the 
smoke. 

The  rescued  children  included  a  little 
blind  girl,  who  was  borne  by  her  mother 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
street,     where    the    mother    fell    in    a 

The  fire  originated  from  an  unknown 
cause  in  the  grocery  store  and  before 
it  was  discovered  had  worked  its  wayi 
to  the  second  floor.  By  the  time  the 
firemen  arrived  the  two  upper  floors 
were  filled  with  smoke  and  the  littls 
children  were  aroused  with  dlfflcTilty, 
and  upon  being  awakened  were  so 
frightened  that  the  combined  efforts  o^ 
the  firemen  and 
to  remove  them 

Four  children  ot  the  family  -of  "W  O 
Hobbs  -iere  brought  out  in  a  half-con- 

cious  condition,  as  were  three  children 


.     The  fire  was  quickly  subdued,  with  a 
loss  of  only  $2000. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  E.  E. 
Flint  had  not  lieen  accounted  for,  nor 
the  7-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lillian 
Hussey,  who  was  blind. 

The  firemen,  believing-  that  no  one 
could  live  long  in  the  building,  in  the 
smoke  which  still  hung  in  the  tenement 
apartments,  made  a  systematic  search 
of  the  second  and  third  floors  and  Flint 
was  discovered  lying  unconscious  across 
Ihis  bed.  having  evidently  made  an  at- 
tempt to  arise.  He  revived  a  short  time 
after  beinsr  taken  into  the  open  air 
r„I;i?i'®  *P*i js\'',?li  ,'was  in  progress  the 
mother  of  the  blind  girl  made  her  way 
TO  trie  rooms  occupied  bv  her  familv 
hSfnl^?^,"'^  *']?  ""if  °ne  groping  a™ou^ 
helplessly  and  nearly  overcome.  Seizing 
this  child,  she  struD,=rlpa  down  the  stsiir- 
way  and  with  the  little  one  in  her  arms 
tell  unconscious  as  she  reached  the  low- 
tL'l^';.,.  ^^®  ?°'','^«  carried  her  from 
the  huildlng  and  she  soon  responded  to 
medical  trf-atrnpnt  The  ohflrj  waa  T-.r.i 
seriously  harmed.  """^   ^"^^  '"'' 

The  building  is  the  property  of  the  ' 
Jonathan  estate  of  Boston. 


THE  WEST  7IRQOIA  TaBIjET, 
OCTOBER  13.  Lyoe. 

T  iii.y.Joi.rK  I-     U>:i<>N. 

Uiirk-r    tlic    ;ibivB     nume,     tlie  liliiid 

jjcnplt.  „r    WhcL-li.iK  lonaea      bist  spiiiiy 

an  iis.^iOciiUidii    fur     thiMr     mutual  g.io(j. 

ji.iiieii.  and  erijiijed  Ihe  siiinmcr  pleasures 
of  the  Uiiiou,  sunli  as  a  picuic  ot  two  and 
the  liUe.  The  nuiiibeis  that  liave  taken 
interest  in  the  niuaiiizatiou  are  not  ver^' 
enoourai;iiig,  aiul  the  outioine  is  not 
particulaiiy  pvuiuisintr ;  but  I  hope  for 
ttie  society  a.li  the  good  things  that  are 
piissiblc  for  :;ucb  an  association.  I  think 
I  have  done  my  best  service  to  my 
pupils,  when  I  have  convinced  them 
that  the  mni-t  advantageous  co-operation 
tlieyi;an  oigani/.e  will  always  be  with  the 
seeing  who  are  llieir  most  likely  em- 
ployers and  true  iielpers,  and  tliat  the 
seriously  strung  probabilities  are  that  the 
assiJC'iaiion    of     liliiirl     penple,     as    surh 

pected    of    it.      I  Ik. Id     wilh      a  perha|)S 

i  the  best  advisers  of    the     blind.      I     hold 
this  view,  paiaduxical  as  It   may    seem  to 

no  iucousiderabic    experience    and  some 

what  e-xteiisivc  observatiuu       II  any  peo- 

i  pie  in  the  world     have     a     tonstitiitional 


I  n^iht  to  be  visiunary,  it  is  blind  people, 
j  and  II, ey  exercise  the  last  shied  of  their  j 
I  privileges  iu  that  direction,  in  so  many  i 
I  instances.  If  they  were  in  the  huliit  of 
organizing  great  successes,  and  creating 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  employing 
bliiul  people  in  preference  to  those  with 
si^bt,  even  wlien  other  things  were 
equal,  then  there  might  tie  a  safer   reason 


for 


ing  : 


exclusively  lilind  societtis.  iiit  tliesj  in - 
tances  are  not  forthcoming  in  any  such 
numbers  as  warruit  the  faith  they  exer- 
cise in  such  organizaiions.  The  fear  is, 
with  uie  atjeastjthat  a  society  of  the  kind 
has  not  proper  work  to  do,  and  any  work 
it  might  wish  to  further,  might  tie  rather 
retarteii  than  advanced  by  su<:h  an  oigan- 
izaiidu.  1  could  with  them  all  the  social 
pleasure  that  can  be  extracted  out  of 
such  association,  and  wliatrever  of  intel- 
lectual iiiiproveineiit  or  culture  they  can 
impart  to  each  other;  but  the  belief  is 
strong  witli  uip,  that  these  pleasures  and 
advantages  can  better,  and  in  larger 
proportion,  be  secured  in  .association 
with  the  sighted  w'ith  whom  the  com- 
petitions and  the  service  of  life  will 
have-4.0  be  ficrformed,  I  would  suggest 
tliiit\his  is  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  the  one  nf  largest  prospects  of  avail- 
aMe  help  to  the  blin.i  .-is  individuals. 
In  their  corporate  charater,  the  aid  is 
likely  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  either 
public  or  private  chaity,  under  whatever 
aame  it  it;av  like  to  be  called. 


BLIND  MAN  AN 
IXPEPUSICIAN 

M.  J.  Herlihy  a  Familiar  Ffg- 

ure  on  the  Streets  of 

This  City 


M.  J.  Herlihy,  of  81  Sagramore  street 
although  totally  blind  for  32  years,  is 
an  expert  iriusician  and  teacher 
lover  of  nature,  and  a,  member  of  six 
lodges  and  societies  which  he  visits 
regularly   un-attended. 

Mr.  Herlihy  was  born  on  the  street 
where  he  now  i-esides,  42  years  ago.  He 
attended  the  primary  school  on  Mt. 
Vernon  street  when  a  boy  and  was  -a 
pupil  of  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Breed,  no  \ 
a  teacher  at  the  Whiting-  gramtiiE  i 
school  on  Ireson  street. 

Mr.  Kerlihy  lost  his  sight  by  a  prerf  -1 
ature  explosion  of  fireworks  while  ce 
cbratiiig  Fourth  of  July  on  Uniori 
street  in  1870.  A  few  years  later  he  en- 
tered the  Perkins  Institute  for  tht 
Blind  at  .South  Boston  where  he 
learned  his  trade  of  tuner,  teacher  and 
repairer  of  the  piano  and  cornet.  Mr. 
Herlihy  is  the  leader  of  an  orchestra 
bearing-  his  name  ana  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent  business  in  this  line. 

He  -s  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets 
and  as  he  walks  along  with  his  firm, 
resolute  and  steady  step,  one  finds  it 
hard  to  believe  that  he  can  be  blind. 
Mr.  Herlihy  is  able  to  feel  where  the 
crossings  and  buildings  are  by  the 
sound  of  his  cane  as  he  taps  it  lightly 
on  the  sidewalk.  -.His  sense  of  touch  is 
developed  abnormally  and  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  air  as  it  sweeps  unchecked 
through  open  places  he  can.  tell  just 
where  he  is  located.  An  electric  carj 
bowling  along  at  a  high  rate  of  speed; 
or  a  heavy^  team  moving  swiftly  over 
the  pavement  is  sufficient,  however, 
to  throw  Mr.  Herlihy  temporarily  off 
ill  his  calculations.     He  scorns  the  idea 
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seem  to  nvoh  e  any  haidship  Fancv 
I  a  Mind  man  in  the  Strand  or  Cheapslde? 
But  in  New  York,  where  everybody 
rushes  about  faster  than  they  do  any- 
where else,  blind  men  and  deaf  men 
court  Broadway  and  the  busy  streets 
downtown.  Most  of  the  blind  have  no 
companion,  but  simply  beat  their  way 
i  along  with  a  stick. 

I  "I  ran  into  one  the  other  evening, 
knocking  him  down.  He  was  not  much 
hurt,  but  the  Incident  spoiled  my  pleas- 
ure- for  the  night.  I  am  not  speaking  ol 
beggars,  but  of  blind  men  who  have  U 
'  go  about  nn  business.  Riding  is  so  cheajp 
here  that  they  should  take  the  cars.  Ir 
'"some  continental  cities  bUr.1  meu  Wow 
,.  little  whistle  -when  they  want  to  crosa 
i  street,  and  a  policeman  or  some  cdti- 
zen  goes  to  their  a.ssistance.  New  Tork 
Is  too  busy,  it  seems  to  me.  even  for 
such  a  simple  .scheme  as  that" 
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MONDAY.    OCTOBER    12,    1903    , 

Mr.  Masters,  the  blind  organist  of  Rich- 
mond, Eug.,  compleites  half  a  century's  la- 
bor in  that  town.  At  present  he  acts  as 
organist  at  the  TV'orkhouse  Chapel,  but  for 
many  years  previously  be  fulfilled  a  similar 
office  at  the  fashionable  church  of  St.  John. 
He  boasts  that  he  has  not  been  absent  for 
five  whole  weeks  during  the  long  term  of 
fifty  years  in  which  he  has  been  striving  to 
elevate  the  musical  tastes  of  the  local 
puhlio. 

BOSTON  _EVENING_ 
TKANSCIIIPT, 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  in't«nest  in  the 
concert  to  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  14  as  it  is  for 
a  most  worthy  object.  Everybody 
knows  -William  J.  Kyan  amd  how  hard 
he  worlted  gettiog  up  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  for  a  home  for  the  blmd.  It 
Is  now  history  how  the  land  at  tns 
I  corner  of  Stevens  plain  aJid  Brighton 
awnues  has  been  ««="'^^  „^"i  '^^ 
Maine  InduSitrial  School  and  Home  for 


the  Blind  will  be  a  reality  just  as  soon 
as  tiie  funds  are  raised  necessary  to' 
erect  the -buUding.  It  is  for  this  pur- 
pose that  the  concert  will  be  given 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  EXPRESS  presents  today  a  cut 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Maine 
Indpstrial  School  and  Home  for  the 
Blind  will  be  exactly  like  this  if  the 
present  plans  are  carried  ooit. 


BOSTON  EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    10,    1903 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  New 
Wn.p-ianH  Wtomen's  Press  Assiociation  was 
S  Wedn'^day  at  the  Vendome.  Various 
plans  for  the  comtag  season  were  ™f  d^'^l^* 
attendance  being  unusually  ff^.-J,*'!,"^^. 
meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  Miss  Eliza 
betOi  MOCr-acken,  and  the  programme  will 
consist  of  a  leoture  on  the  ^^f^^^Jll 
the  blind  at  the  Ko^^l  formal  Collee  in 
Uondon.  The  speiaker  will  ^%^^; .^t"^, 
bell,  son  of  the  famous  Dr. 'Campbell  so 
1  long  identified  with  this  school. 


OCTOBER    14,    1903 
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PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AFTER  WHICH 

PROPOSED  PORTLAND  SCHOOL  WILL  BE  MODELLED. 
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BLIND   CHAPLAINS    WHO  HAVE 

^LED  LEGISLATIVE  DEVOTIONS. 

Revs.  W.  H.  Miiburn  and  H.  J\.  Couden  at  National 
Capital  and  M.  W.  Farman  in  Vermont. 
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course  that  Mi  Taimin  is  \n  etiLCtne 
pulpit  oiato.,  ^nrt  being  i  thoiough 
Student  he  invests  m^nv  subjects, 
I  which  m  some  hnnds  would  be  drv  and 
forbidding    with  iriesistible  chai  m 

'"VIi  Farman  b\s  a  plexsmg  pel  son- 
-ih'v  ind  his  host  ot  tuenls  believe 
that  h-  would  he  found  to  offl  late  with 
Kii-ai  ii  ceptabilltv  If  c  hnst-u  to  the 
iliipUincv   ot  the  I  nitcd  Stitts  Senate" 

Ml  Fum-in  WIS  ne\u  m  ii  ned  but 
lives  with  his  tithei  and  nntbcr  (who 
is  blind  il-il  in  X  pleas  11, t  i-.ut,e  tn  the 
quitl    llttlr    Mllai^e    ot    ""X  esttield      1    tOWn 

list  veil  and  dm  In?  tht  past  month 
h-is  raise.l  a  mimnnl  t,hl  t  to  G«n 
Hi7en  of  pre  I e\  luti  n  t-v  tame,  who 
.ut    a    luvd    ov€i    the    m     uu\ins    m    the 

L  ui w  n  "s  '  H  "zen^s'  n':, t!  n""  "  ' '  "  ""''^ 
Ptora  tnis  pel  eful  sp  t  he  goes  out 
>  leituie  ind  ti  Ilea  h  and  to  it  re- 
turns ti  tike  np  igiiii  hia  quiet  read- 
u:rs  id  pjrsut  tlie  stead\ .  unlnter- 
apttd  ti  iin  of  th-vught  whKh  has  been 
sueh  a  factor  in  his  development  Life 
in  Washington,  should  he  ie  called 
there    will  be  quite  different  from  this, 


TUESDAY.  OCTOBEE  13.  1903 
Bdw'ln  G.asse.  a  youngr  violinist  who  na* 
won  distinction  In  the  most  exacting  Eu- 
ropean musical  centres,  has  returned  to  his 
American  home  after  six  years'  residence 
abroad.  He  has  devoted  five  years  to  com- 
pleting His  musical  education  under  one  of 
the  foremost  masters  of  the  violin,  cesar 
Thomson.  After  Ms  graduation  from  the 
E/yyTal  Conservatory  In  Brussels,  where  ho 
won  the  Wghest  honors  and  every  prize  for 
which  he  competed,  he  played  for  the  great 
Joachim,  who  at  once  bestowed  his  pa.tron- 
age  upon  young  Grasse,  and  effected  his' 
d^but  with  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  In 
Berlin  In  Februajy,  1902.  The  triumph 
scored  there  was  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion by  others  equally  notable  In  Vienna, 
Leipzig  and  Munich.  This  spring  he  made 
his   initial    appearance    In   London,    and    in  t 

each   place   press  and  public   accorded   the  j 

young  \-lrtuoso  unqualified  praise  for  his 
unexceptional  gifts.  Although  he  Is  but 
nineteen  years  old,  and  has  been  blind  sines 
Infancy,  young  Grasse  has  finally  estab- 
lished himself  abroad  as  an  artist  ot  rar« 
attainments  ajid  sound  muslclanal  at- 
tributes. He  now  returns  for  his  first  con- 
cert tour  in  his  native  country.  He  will  bs 
heard  in  New  York  In  November,  and  will 
fill  engagements  in  all  the  principal  cities 
in  recital  and  with  various  orchestral  and 
musical  organization^. 

QUEEK,  THE  LADY'S  NEWSPAPER. 

Oct.  3,  1903. 

WRITING,  READING,  AND  GAMES  FOB  THE  BLIND 

Iv  accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  a  correspondent,  "  Buxton," 
we  paid  the  other  day  a  visit  to  the  registered  offices  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  situated,  since  its  incor- 
poration in  1902,  at  206,  Great  Portland-street,  London,  W. 
Theso  new,  spacious  premises  include  offices,  stores,  and  work- 
1  corns,  where  stereotypers,  correctors,  and  other  people  are  now 
perfonning  under  the  same  root  their  duties,  mainly  the  printing 
uf  Braille  books  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  object  of  the  call 
was,  however,  to  ascertain  the  very  latest  invention  lo  enable 
the  blind  to  write  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  h:  read  by  those 
who  can  see.  For  the  purpose  it  appca.s  that  two  sty.es  are  current. 
The  guiding  Hnes  are  either  embossed  on  i:ot[rai;er,  or  cut  out  in 
I  metal  frame  in  two  sizes,  rather  larger  than  the  notepaper  it 
IS  intended  to  inclose.  Tliis  useful  black  apparatus  is  doubled, 
being  made  exactly  after  the  style  of  a  folded  sheet  of  paper. 
The  top  with  its  grating  opens  to  allow  the  notepaper  to  be  slipped 
in  and  rest  on  the  plain  metal  back,  whilst  over  the  front  page 
falls  the  door  or  top  of  the  frame.  Thus  ready  in  a  twinkling, 
the  apparatus  is  placed  on  the  desk,  and  on  it  any  blind  person, 
with  pencil  or  even  a  pen,  can  write  almost  as  qviickly  as  one 
LUjoying  sight.  It  has,  too,  the  advantage  of  durability  and 
poitability,  since  it  practically  lasts  for  ever,  is  easily  carried 
about,  and  can  be  used  with  any  kind  of  paper;  whilst  the  linear  ; 
tmbossed  cards  or  paper  are  entirely  lost  after  having  been  wriWeu 
on  once,  and,  moreover,  they  can  be  obtained  at  but  a  few  special  I 
places. 

Ottr  curiosity   and  interest  being  awakened,   we   considered  it 
our  duty  to  ascertain  once  for  all  what  really  could  be  bought  at    I 
this   depot  for  helping  the   blind  and   their  friends    in  the  few 
pursuits  at  their  disposal.    A  cursory  survey  very  quickly  showed    \ 
tint  the  very  display  of  apparatuses,  books,  and  valuable  items, 
thoiigli  not  exactly  attractive,  was  supremely  engrossing,  for  it 
explained     graphically    and     forcibly    the     aim    of     this     world- 
lenowued    association.      "Its    purpose   is    not   to    support   blind 
pi  isous, "  affirms  the  report  for  1902,  "  by  charitable  grants,  but 
lo  endeavour  by  every  means  possible  to  minimise  the  many  draw- 
backs which  are  imposed  by  loss  of  sight.    This  is  done  by  pro- 
moting profitable  methods  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and     [ 
[methods  which  tend  to  make  them  become  more  self-supporting.     ■ 
and  by  improving  their  condition  by  obtaining  a  larger  supply  of     i 
I  literature  for  them    and  affording  them  opportunities  for  healthy 
pastimes."    Although  there  is  an  employment  bureau  to  give  advice     ; 
to  the  blind,  no  specimen  of  needlework  or  any  handicraft  was 
visible;  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  old  useful  little     | 
manual  on  knitting  was  still  published,  together  with  other  homely     j 
ones  on  cooking,  apart  from  the  stupendous  amount  of  books  on     | 
history,    science,    fiction,    poetry,    religion,    and    music.      In    the 
monthly  Braille  Beview,  written  in  ordinary  type,  there  is  gener- 
ally   a   List   of    blind   workers,    which   in   the    September   number 
comprise,    for   both    sexes,    basket-makers,    chair-caners,     women 
kmtters,   Braille  copyists,   masseuses,  shampooists,   and  teachers ;     . 
tor  men,  viz.  :    accountants,  coal  agents,  brush  and  mat-makers,     | 
Liipcnters  and  joiners,  caretakers,  masseurs,  and  pianoforte  tuners.     I 
Vnolher  magazine,  .printed  in  the  usual  way  and  also  relating  to    1 
matters  affecting  the  blind,  is  pubhshed  quarterly,  under  the  title     i 
ot  T/ie  Blind,  by  the  Gardiner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  53,  Victoria- 
street,   Westminster.    As  to  the  Braille  monthlies  for  the  blind 
themselves,  many  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  are  at  least     i 
ight  of  them— The  Frogrcss,  Eccrcalion.  and  Playtime,  issued  at 
206     Great    Portland-street.    W. ;    the   Bam-pstead   Magazine   and 
Snnta  Lucia,  both  produced  by  the  London  Society  for  'Teaching 
the  Blind;  Hora  Jvctinda.  full  of  wit  and  htimour,  emanating  from 


the  Royal  Blind  AsylurT  ancc  Sciiool,  west  Uraigmillar,  Ediu- 
burgli;  and,  lastly,  the  Church  Messenger,  to  which  should  by 
added  the  Weekly  Summary,  which  one  day  may  possibly  be 
followed  by  a  daily. 

Is  it  not  a  relief  to  hear  how  the  welfare  of  those  who  cannot 
see  is  thus  so  wisely  catered  for,  and  how  they  are  induced  to 
help  themselves  by  the  ingenious  aids  invented  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  the  blessing  they  have  been  deprived  of?  Amongst 
the  rare  appliances  and  accessories  procurable  at  the  British  and 
ForeWn  Association  should  be  noted  quite  au  array  of  Braille 
frames,  large  and  small  for  writing  intcrprinlij.g  and  mtrr- 
lJnin<T  and  also  for  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  a  few  convenient 
ones'^are  intended  to  slip  in  the  pocket.         ,  „  „  „     .„ 

Let  us  conclude  by  naming  the  celebrated  Hall  Braille  writer, 
reckoned  a  marvellous  American  invention,  and  a  lut  of  us.cful 
items,  such  as  erasing  tools,  peculiar  sewiiig-needlcs,  styles  will, 
ivory  or  wooden  handles,  portfolios,  clip  folios,  and  embossing 
manilla  paper  by  the  pound.  Realising  that  "all  work  and  no 
plav  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  the  association  has  had  packs  of 
plaviuT-cards  cunningly  perforated  with  particular  signs,  including 
a  card"  game,  "  Cheery  Families " ;  while  chess  or  draught  boards 
in  five  sizes  have  been  specially  manufactured  by  the  British 
Chess  Company  for  the  employment  of  the  blind. 

COLOKADO  INDEX 

Minonia  A. 

1 
Besides  Lottie  Sullivan  and  Ralph  Wood- 
en the  School  now  has  a  third  deaf-blind 
pupil.  Her  name  is  Minonia  Abbott.  She 
was  a  pupil  here  for  two  years  until  about  six 
years  ago  when  she  was  taken  home.  Since 
then  her  sight  has  become  more  and  more 
impaired  until  she  is  now  almost  totally 
blind.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Argo  to 
readmit  the  child  and  after  a  visit  to  her  home 
ill  La  Junta  to  verify  reports  that  she  was 
leeble  minded,  he  decided  to  do  so.  Minonia 
is  fourteen  years  old  and  the  only  language 
remnants  that  remain  to  her  from  her  former 
two  years  at  school  are  the  three  words  "cat," 
"dog/'and  "cow,"  which  she  can  sign  and  spell. j 
Lottie  Sullivan  and  Ralph  Wooden  are  greatly! 
aided  by  an  abnormalley  acute,  or  to  be  more 
exact  highly  trained,  sense  of  smell,  but  Mino- 
nia is  badly  handicapped  by  a  catarrhal  affect- 
tion  and  is  altogether  the  most  pathetic  case 
that  has  yet  come  within  our  ken.  It  will  be 
a  great  triumph  for  humanity,  for  the  School 
and  for  Miss  Baier,  in  whose  charge  she  has 
been  placed,  if  the  dormant  faculties  of  her 
mind  and  soul  can  be  reached  and  roused 
through  the  two  straitened  avenues  Provid- 
ence has  left  her. 

From f^itrddteto'WB "  Ct  Tfes-?:- 

The  Blind  Entertainers.  V 

The  musical  and  humorous  recitat, 
by  John  and  Miss  Mary  McCay.  the, 
hlind  brother  and  sister,  at  Russell 
Library  Hall,  next  Thursday  night,will 
be  a  novel  and  interesting  event  m  the 
history  of  Middletown's  entertain- 
ments. They  are  highly  spolcen  of 
by  the  press  of  Connecticut  and  New 
York.  Miss  McGay  has  a  tine  sopra- 
no voice  and  her  brother  is  i;he  posses- 
sor of  a  rich  baritone.  His  ability  as 
a  comedian  is  to  be  wondered  at  smco 
he  has  never  been  able  to  see  the  ac- 
tions of  man.  He  never  fails  to 
;ir^A«^  -  provoke  laughter.  The  piano  playing 
of  the  brother  and  sister  will  be  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  evening. 
Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  Hazen's. 


Sdletowti-^^i-Breas... 
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"•  "  '      wrind  iSrngers."'""  j 

John  and  Mary  McCay,' who  are  t 
sing  at  Russell  Library  hall,  Thursda 
evening,  give  a  high-class  entertali 
ment,  as  is  shown  by  the  appended  nil 
tice  from  the  New  Britain  Record,' Fel 
13,  1903. — A  good  sized  audience  ei 
oyed  the  entertainment  given  at  th 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  last  night,  by  Joh 
and  Mary  McCay.the  blind  artists.  Th 
program  consisted  of  vocal  and  instri 
mental  music  and  humorous  sketchei 
Mr.  McCay  is  a  fine  baritone  singe 
and  his  selections  were  very  much  a] 
predated.  His  humorous  sketchg 
caused  repeated  outbursts  of  laughtq 
and  earned  generous  applause.  Misl 
McCay  has  an  excellent  soprano  voiC; 
and  her  singing  was  of  high  order.  Botl 
brother  and  sister  are  fine  pianists,  a 
was  fully  shown  by  the  solos  and  dueti 
they  rendered.  They  have  given  en 
tertainmehts  all  over  the  country  am 
the  press  notices  of  them  are  veri 
complimentary.  j 


..G.o:n.e.o:Fd. 
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Under     the    increased 
made  by  the  Legisliiture, 


appropriation 
ho  State,  this 
year,  is  caving  for  44  indigent  deaf,j 
dumb  and  blind  eliildren  at  the  following 
institutions:  I>erkins'  Institute  for  the: 
Blind.  Boston,  IS;  Hartford  Sehool  fori 
the  Blind,  Hartford,  tonn.,  2;  PTartford 
Rehool  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  ('onn.,  10: 
ilaine  Sehool  for  the  Deaf,  0:  flavk 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Massachusetts,  0. 
and  two  in  oil 


BLIPm,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


Where  New  Hampshire  Children  Thui^ 
Afflicted  Are  Cared  For. 

The  report  of  Secretary  W.  J.  Ahem 
of  tlio  state  board  of  charities  and  cor- 
rectiiiiis,  made  at  [tlie  'poular  monthly 
meeting  contained  with  ntker  matters  of 
interest,  an  account  of  the  administra- 
tion ol  the  increased  npiiropriration  of 
.%1 1.000  allowed  by  the  last  legislature 
fur  tl'C  care  of  indigent  blind,  desf  and 
blind  ciiildreii  of  tlie  state. 

Tlier  are  no  institutions  in  tliis  state 
devoted  to  tlie  care  of  this  unfortunate^ 
Xew  llamp-l 


shire  uhi)  are  blind,  deaf  or  di 
sent  til  institutions  outside  the  state,  un- 
der tlie  direction,  cave  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  state  board  of  cliaritiesi 
an.d  correction.  Last  year  the  total 
number  was  thirty-eight  cared  for  at 
the  [various  institutions,  but  three  of. 
this'nninber  v.ere  in  reality  jilassacliu- 
.setts  charges.  Tliis  year  tliereare  forty- 
four  children  reoeiving  the  benefit  of  the 
state's  [care,  and  two  apiilicatimis  are 
now  niidcr  consideration  of  the  board. 
Tlicse  forty-four  are  at  tlic  following  in- 
stitutions: I'erkins  Institute  for  the 
Hlind,  liostoii,  IS;  Hartford  School  for 
tlie  IMiiiil,  Hartford  Conn.,  10;  Maine! 
School  for  the  Deaf,  0;  Clark  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Massachusetts,  8,  and  two  in 
other  iilaces. 


Hi: 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Concert  in  Aid  of  the  New  School  Last' 
Evening. 


President  Lynch  Explains  Its  Aim  and 
Scope. 


II  )ast  evening  at, 
IP  Boston  Crescent 
for  the  benefit  of 
School  and  Home 
'ell  patronized  and 
thoroughly   en- 


ible   ever 
ach 


5f   the 


iber 


ndered,   an 


unusual  number  of  encores  being  called 
for.  It  TS-ould  be  difficult  to  select  any 
one  number  as  better  than  the  others, 
,all  giving  such  entire  satisfaction.  The 
Crescent  Concert  Company  ia  com. 
posed  wholly  of  blind  performers  and 
they  save  a  splendid  example  of  the 
'musical  talent  with  which  the  blind 
ai-e  often  endowed. 

i  The  quartette,  compo.sed  of  Mr.  J.  J. 
Griffin,  fn-st  tenor;  JMr.  C.  T.  Forrester, 
second  tenor;  Mr.  Frank  Baiter,  bari- 
;tone,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Christianny,  bas- 
,so,  had  splendid  voices  which  harmon- 
ized perfectly,  tlieir  selections  giving 
much  pleasure. 

Mr.  Edward  Clarke  in  his  piano  solos 
proved  himself  a  thorough  musician, 
while  the  musical  specialties  of  Mr. 
Henry  Welch  gave  great  enjoyment. 
-  Mr.  W.  A.  Coles  as  humorist,  im- 
personator and  ventriloquist  estab- 
lished himself  at  once  in  the  popular- 
ity of  his  audiences.  Mr.  Coles  has  a. 
wide  reputation  and  his  exceedingly 
clever  impersonations  and  humorous 
sketches  afforded  great  amusement.  , 
One  could  scarcely  realize  that  Mr. 
Coles  was  not  po.ssessed  of  sight  so 
quick  and  easy  -svere  all  his  move- 
ments and  so  clever  were  his  facial  ex- 
pressions. 

A  short  address  was  given  by  Mr. 
William  Lynch,  president  of  the  Maine 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Lynch 
spoke  of  the  great  deprivation  which 
loss  of  sight  brings  and  of  the  hopes 
and  ainbitlons  which  the  blind  have  as 
well  as  those  more  fortunate,  and  gave 
several  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  blind.  He  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  blind  which  is 
so  much  needed  and  which  will  prove 
of  such  untold  benefit  to  those  of  our 
State  who  are  deprived  of  sight. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Mr. 
Lynch's  appeal  may  meet  with  a  ready 
response  from  our  ever  generous  citi- 
zens as  the  object  is  certainly  one 
which   should   interest   everybody.     Mr. 

I  Harry  Butler,  president  of  the  Portland 
Trust.  Company,  is  to  act  as  treasurer 
of    the    society    and    any    cont.-lbutions 

I  will  be  gladly  received   by  him. 


FRANKLIN  AND  IllTON 

Frank  Holt  of  Pearl  street  ha«  as  a 
guest  his  uncle,  Newton  Breed  of  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  who  was  a  resident  of  this 
city  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Breed 
nad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  eyes  while 
blasting  in  his  granite  quarry  in  North 
Carolina  nine  years  ago.  He  has  worked 
energetically  for  state  aid  for  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts  and  at  present  Is  inter- 
ested   In    having    that,    state    establish  .a 


acme  forth^  wind. 


BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

iVhere  New  Hampshire  Children  Thus 

Afflicted  Are  Cared  For. 

-■pecial  to  The  Union. 
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BLIND  PUPILS 
..^  IJfDCSTRIOUS 


Mannlactorc    Brooms,    Mend 
Chairs,  and  Make  Clothing. 


BEP9KI  07  THS    WO£E   AT  THB  BA- 
j  TAVIA   SCHOOL, 


O'otal   Valn»   ef    All    Prodnots    SarlBC 

»k»    X.ar    WiiB    ^3,07D.36  — X.18B   •I 

Artlelas     Raised      on     tk*     Tartfin 

and    ttaa    Tain*    of     Kacb^/' 

Batayia,  Oct.  16.— Superintendent  Bur- 
rltt,  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  prepared  a  report  regarding  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  institution  at  Batavia, 
which  he  will  submit  tc  State  Fiscal  Su- 
.pervisor  Bender.  The  report  not  only 
I  gives  the  amount  and  the  value  of  the 
products  raised  on  the  school  farm,  but 
also  ot' articles  w*ich  the  pupils  have 
themselves  made.  It  is  noted  incidental- 
ly that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and 
present  at  this  time  is  124,  of  whom 
seventy  .-three  are  males  and  fifty-one 
females. 

i  There  are  in  the  school  property  sixty- 
six  aieres,  sixteen  being  under  cultivation 
and  fifty  occupied  by  the  buildings  and 
the  parlc  This  year  four  acres  -were  de- 
voted to  vegetables,  three  to  meadow, 
I  eight  to  potatoes  and  one  to  siweet  corn. 
;  The  number  of  horses  in  the  barns  is 
five  and  there  are  two  men  employed  on 
the  ffirm,  garden  and  grounds  the  entire 
year.  In  addition -two  extra'  men  are 
employed  the  entire  summer  and  three 
i  others,  as  they  are  needed. 

Fforii'the  orchard  seventy-five  barrels 
of   fruit,    valued   at   $120,   were   secured. 


Four  tons  of  hayT  valued  at  J40,  was 
raised.  .Other  farm  products  and  garden 
truck-  were  raised  that  would  have  cost 
on  the  market  $980.71.  An  exceptionally 
large  variety  of  things  wa.s  raised,  these 
being  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 
cauliflower,  celery  to  the  value  of  $150, 
corn,  cuci;mbers,  kale,  kohlrabi,  lettuce, 
onions,  parsnips,  peas,  pieplant,  peppers, 
potatoes  to  the  value  of  $340,  prunes, 
pumpkins,  radishes,  splnnach,  squash, 
tomatoes,  turnipa  and  vegetable  oysters. 
.The  total  value  o£-the  farm  products,  in- 
cluding 500  gallons  of  elder  vinegar 
$40,  was  $1,180.71. 

In  the:  broom  shop,  brooms  to  the  value 
of  $253.18  were  made  and  sold,  and  In 
addition  $46.96  worth  of  brooms  were 
used  in  the  school,  making  a  total  of 
$300.12.  The  mattress-making  depart- 
ment made  goods  worth  $122.  and  forty 
chairs  were  recaned  at  a  profit  of  $20. 

The  girls,  in  their  workroom,  made 
clothing  and  bedclothing  worth  $181.87. 
Kindergarten  department  products 
brought  $4.35  and  those  of  the  stereotyp- 
ing department  were  worth  $93.81.  Pupils 
tuned  pianos  in  the  school  which  would 
otherwise  have  cost  $100.  They  did  out- 
side work  worth  J38,  and  tuning  gratis 
to  the  .value  of  $12,  giving  a  total  of  $150. 
The  typewriting  dfcpartrzjpa«''^»^rit  was' 
worth  $26.50.  The  total  value  of^ 
ducts  was  $2,079.36. 
From 


'        "SEEING  BY  TOUCH." 

On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
twenty-eiffhth  at  eight  o'clock,  in  the 
Central  Congregational  Church,  will 
'^  given  a  Cinematograph  and  Ster- 
eojnicon  Lecture  on  ".Seeing  by  Touch. 
or  How  the  Blind  Become  Self-sui> 
portiug."  -. 

This  lecture  which  was  received 
^ith  enthusiasm  when  delivered  re- 
cen"tly  before  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  and  which  is  highly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Ed-n-ard  Everett  Hale, 
Mr.  Edwin  I).  Mead  and  others,  has 
some  unique  features,  as  the  ani- 
mated pictures  in  which  are  shown 
blind  bicyclists,  stilt  walkers  and 
bo^vlei-s ;  bow  the  blind  row.  m-im  and 
skate,  .-lud  perform  various  gymnastic 
feats'.  The  colored  Alpine  views  have 
been  selected  from  slides  by  the  best 
piiotographers  of  Paris  and  London, 
and  the  lecture  in-omises  to  be  of 
great  interest. . 

SATUEDAT.    OCTOBEB    17,    IBOS 

The  October  literary  meeting  of  t'-e  .>;>w 
England  '^'Oman's  Press  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Vendome.  Boston.  -Wednesday 
afternoon.  Oct.  21.  at  thr1.e  o-clock  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  CampbeU  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  iha^ 
Blind,  London.  England,  and  of  the  Massa.^} 
chusett'i  V==oclation  for  Promoting  the  In*: 
terests    of    th^e    Adult.    Blind,  ^will    glve^his 


sing  a  group  of  songs. 


Work  in  Aid  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

A  most  interesting  and  awakening  ad- 
dress was  given  last  weelt  before  the 
Woman's  Guild  of  All  Saints  Church,  by, 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding,  secretary  of  the  I 
Young  Association  for  Promoting  the] 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mrs.  Spaulding  gave  a  statement  of  the 
growth  of  the  movement,  from  its  be- 
ginning in  an  effort  to  gather  the  blind 
and  read  aloud  to  them  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Woman's. Bducalional  and  Industrial 
Union.  She  told  of  the  disappointment 
at  their  failure  to  appear,  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  finding  them,  and  of  the  sur- 
prise of  herself  and  her  associates  at  the 
large  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
state  and  their  pitiful  needs.  She  spoke 
also  of  the  lack  of  any  institution  in 
Massachusetts  for  giving  employment 
and  training  to  those  who  were  beyond 
the  age  accepted  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, although  in  other  countries,  and  in 
others  of  our  states,  valuable  work  has 
been  done  by  industrial  schools  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  neither  Massachusetts' 
nor  Boston  is  at  the  front.  It  is  found 
that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  adult 
blind  became  blind  after  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  not  only  has  our  state 
no  provision  for  training  these  valuable 
citizens  to  self  help  but  our  city  of  Boston 
does  not  even  furnish  these  taxpayers  any 
useful  reading  privileges  In  its  Public 
Library. 

This  new  Association  succeeded  in  car- 
rying through  the  Legislature  a  bill  which 
caused  the  appointing  of  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
and  the  associates  are  hoping  and  work- 
ing for  funds  to  establish  an  employment 
bureau,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  begin- 
ning of  Industrial  training. 

The  present  office  of  the  Association  is 
at  120  Boylston  street,  room  313,  where 
those  interested  in  helping  this  urgent 
need  can  gain  further  information. 
Mrs.  Spaulding's  address  was  delight- 
fully given,  and  was  heard  with'earnest 
appreciation  by  all  present. 


has  been^aifector"  of  tlie  Hoyal  Normal 
College  for  .the  Blind  in  Loridon  since  it 
was  opened  In  1873.  The  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  lecture  when  it  was  given  be- 
fore the  Twentieth  Century  ,Club_  last 
spring  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  asked 
to  remain  In  Massachusetts  to  assist 
the  association  In  its  efforts  "to  help 
the  bUnd  to_  help  themselves."   . 


BOSTOX   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 
OCTOBER   21,    1903 

For    a   Blind   Tcaclier   In   Need 

Mrs.    Francis    V.    Parker    gratefully    ac- 
knowledges these  sums: 
The  Prln 
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Vacation  Is  Past  and  Winter  Pro- 
grams Demand  Attention. 


The  New  England  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation will  on  Oct.  21  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Mr.  C.  P.  F.  Campbell  In 
his  most  interesting  lecture,  "Seeing  by 
Touch,  or  HOW  the  Blind  Become  Self- 
Supoorting,"  Illustrated  by  numerous  in- 
tprestlng'illdes  and  unique  moving  pic- 
tures The  lecturer,  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell 'is  the  son  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Campbetl. 
tlie  well-known  American  blind  man  who 
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Lecture  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell 
Before  Woman's  Press  Associa-  i 
tion  at  Vendome. 

There  was  a  very  large  attendance  of 
members  and  guests  of  the  New  Eng- 
land woman's   press  association  at  the  | 
regular   meeting   at   the   Vendome   yes-  | 
terday    afternoon.      The    special    guest 
was    Charles    P.    F.    Campbell    of    the 
Royal   normal   college   and  academy   of 
music  for  the  bUnd,   London,  Eng,  also 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  associ- 
ation   for    promoting    the    Interests    of 
the  adult  blind.     He  gave  an   interest- 
ing   lecture    on   "Seeing   by    Touch,      il- 
lustrated  by   animated   pictures  by  the, 
cinematograph  and  stereopticon. 

Preceding  the  lecture  there  wa-s  a.-^ 
informal  reception,  giving  opportunity 
for  those  present  to  meet  Mr  and  Mrs 
Campbell  and  Mrs  Ednah  Dow  Cheney, 
the  latter  an  honorary  member  of  the 
club.  After  extending  a  very  cordial 
greeting,  Mrs  Emetine  C.  Packer,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  introduced  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCracken,  who  arranged  the 
formal  program  for  the  afternoon. 

There  was  much  interest  m  the  lee- 
im-er  because  his  father,  Dr  CarapboU^ 
who  is  blind,  is  an  American  and  f(*j 
IC  vears  was  a  teacher  in  South  Boston. 
Mr  Cambbell  oiithued  the  plans  for! 
aelping   the   adult   bUnd  to   help   them- 

'"  Aiiex  the  lecture  there  was  a  social 
hour  with  refreshment^".  The  tea  table 
was  prettily  decorated  with  autumn 
foliage  and  presided  over  by  Miss  Anna 
Oulbranson  and  Miss  Pickering.  A 
oleasing  feature  of  the  afternoon  was 
the  singing  o(  a  group  ot  songs  by  Miss 
■iertrude  Yeames.         - — 

gggtcim  Mtmmtmt: 

■"^UBSDAyToCTOBER     22.    1S03 

The   Massachusetts   Association   for  Pro-   , 
motmg    the    Interests    of    the    Adult    Bund 
has  done  wisely  In  securing  Mr.  Charles  E . 
F    Campbell,  son  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  head 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  of  London,  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  its  behalf.     For 
Mr.    Campbell's  lectures   and  their  illustra- 
tions   by    stereopticon    and    cinematograph 
are    filled    to    the    brim    with    hopefulness. 
That  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for 
equipping   those  who   become  blind   in  ma- 
ture years  with  trades  and  accomplishments 
whereby  they  may  occupy  themselves  and 
thus  save  themselves  from  being  a  burden 
to  society  he  proves  conclusively  by  show- 
ing what  Is  done  in  London   and  Glasgow 
for  this  class.     Sad,  of  course,  is  their  con- 
dition   but  that  we  of  Massachusetts  need 
no   longer    consider   It   hopeless    if   we    but 
adopt  Mr.  Campbell's  suggestions  Is  a  bit 
of  brightness  In  the  situation  that  ^e  naus 
keep  fast  hold  of.     We  must  see  to  It  that 
every  bit  of  aid  and  encouragement  neces- 
sary for  the  association  and  Mr.   Caropbe.l 
to    carry   out    their   plans    is    offered    them 
We   have  been   tardy,   grievously   so,    here 
In   looking  out  for   the   welfare   and  happi- 
ness of  the  adult  blind;  let  us  make  up  fo 
it  now,  as  far  as  we  can. 


C01.0KAJJU   INDEX.     OC'l\  1,  190;-i. 
^VKat  the  Blind  Can  Learn  to  Do. 

BY  REV.  G.  L.  SMEAD. 

What  shall  our  students  do  when  they  go 
out  from  the  fostering  care  of  our  institution 
is  a  question  that  has  been  pressing  ever  since 
schools  for  the  blind  were  established,  and  it 
comes  up  with  morp  force  as  the  number  of 
educated  blind  increases,  aud  the  competition 
in  the  trades  and  professions  becomes  more 
sharp. 

What  are  schools  for  the  blind  reasonably 
expected  to  do  for  those  who  receive  instruc- 
tion and  go  forth  from  them?  Truly  they  can- 
not accomplish  impossibilities.  They  cannot 
make  finished  scholars  of  all.  They  can  make 
accomplished  musicians  of  comparatively  few. 
The  tuning  department  can  make  competent 
tuners  of  those  only  who  are  able  to  acquire 
the  requisite  skill  of  ear  and  hand.  All  possible 
trades  cannot  be  taught  in  one  establishment. 
Yet  it  is  the  aim  of  all  schools  as  far  as  possible, 
to  fit  their  students  to  be  self-supporting.  In 
the  first  place  our  students  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  be  reputable  and  us-ful  members  of 
society.  A  blind  man  who  is  filthy  in  his 
person  aud  speech, 
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people,  and  so  far  will  be  hampered  in  any- 
thing he  undertakes  to  do.  The  world  may 
pity  him,  but  it  will  not  tolerate  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  good  manners,  neatness,  honesty 
and  integrity  will  insure  the  favor  of  a  com- 
munity for  a  blind  man  as  well  as  any  other 
man,  and  will  give  him  a  vantage  ground  for 
asking  the  patronage  of  his  neighbors  in  what- 
ever employment  or  profession  he  may  engage. 
And,  it  to  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  character 
he  adds  energy  and  push,  he  is  far  on  the  road 
to  success. 

The  special  training  for  the  blind  should 
be  so  far  as  possible,  as  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  sight.  Sight  is  the  important  e<luca- 
tional  sense.  For  the  blind,  touch  and  hearing 
must  take  the  place  of  sight,  and  we  miglit 
add  what  may  be  called  muscular  tact,  which 
;  is  closely  allied  to  touch,  or  might  be  said  to 
be  a  development  and  enlargement  of  touch. 

For  the  training  of  touch  we  have  raised 
print  reading  and  writing,  the  use  of  tangible 
apparatus  in  geography  and  other  sciences, 
objects  like  models  or  animals,  plants,  the 
work  and  play  of  the  kindergarten,  bead  work, 
sewing,  knitting  and  household  Tvork.  To 
these  we  might  add  those  trades  that  are 
taught  to  blind  men,  as  cane  seating,  broom- 
making,  carpet  weaving,  upholstering,  etc. 
All  these  have  their  value  not  only  for  earning 
a  livelihood,  but  also  for  the  training  of  mus- 
cular tact  in  the  use  of  tools  and  machinery. 

The  accurate  use  of  hearing  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  those  without  sigh;.  It  is  for 
them  the  educational  sense,  upon  which  de- 
pends much  of  the  profit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
life  of  the  blind.     The  means  used  in  a  school 


(  ie/fthe  blitid  foFthe  training  of  this  sense  are 
oral  instruction,  listening  in  conversation,  dis- 
tinguishing of  tones,  inflections  and  emphasis 
of  the  human  voice,  giving  attention  to  read- 
ing addresses  and  sermons.  Music  in  all  its 
i  departments  is  for  the  blind  a  valuable  train- 
ing for  the  sense  of  hearing.  Indeed,  from 
piano  tuning  to  the  highest  attainment  in 
music  there  must  be  the  most  accurate  train- 
j  ing  of  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  distinction 
of  sounds. 

But  the  training  of  the  bodily  senses  does 
not  end  in  the  mere  external  sense;  it  has  its 
main  purpcvse  in  the  mentiil  aptitude  resulting 
from  the  proper  use  of  the  physical  sense. 
The  educating  of  touch  is  not  for  the  touch 
alone.  The  acquiring  of  muscular  tact  is  not 
for  the  mere  muscular  development.  The  at- 
tainment of  nice  distinctions  of  sound  is  not 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  hearing.  The  mind  is 
I  not  for  the  bod}',  nor  the  body  for  itself  alone, 
!  but  the  bod}^  with  all  its  i unctions  is  tor  the 
mind.  The  education  of  touch  is  the  training 
of  the  mind  to  perceive  in  that  way,  what  tlie 
mind  is  to  learn  from  tangible  print  or  appar- 
atus: it  is  training  to  think  in  that  wa}'.  Con- 
sider the  task  which  the  blind  child  has  to 
work  out.  He  has  not  only  to  train  the  physi- 
cal senses  of  tauch,  but  he  has  also  to  bring 
his  thinking  powers  into  correspondence  with 
touch  in  a  new  and  in  some  sense  unnatural 
manner,  that  is,  he  must  make  the  touch  take 
the  natural  place  of  sight  upon  the  printed 
page. 

Each  nmscular  act  has  in  it  the  putting 
forth  of  nerve  jjower,  and  nerve  power  works 
together  with  mental  activity.  The  exercises 
of  the  hands,  arms  and  feet  correspond  with 
certain  ox^eratious  of  mind.  For  instance,  the 
power  of  attention  is  called  into  exercise  with 
evei-y  voluntary  muscular  act,  aud  the  power 
of  attention  is  the  will  putting  forth  the  activ- 
ity of  mind. 

The  boy  at  work  sorting  corn  in  the  broom 
shop  must  -give  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
corn,  measure  lengths  and  keep  himself  at 
work  by  his  judgment  actuated  by  the  will. 
The  girl  who  makes  a  piece  of  bead  work  gives 
her  mind  to  the  use  of  her  fingers,  and  devel- 
ops the  power  of  judgment  and  comparison  in 
shaping  the  work  to  the  proper  form.  The 
kindergarten  games  and  emploj'ments  arouse 
the  thinking  powers  of  the  jchild  and  direct 
them  into  wholesome  activity. 

I  ain  sure  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
blind,  as  for  the  seeing,  to  teach  some  things, 
in  the  way  of  manipulation  and  the  use  of  tools, 
that  do  not  directly  aim  at  a  money  compensa- 
tion or  getting  a  living,  but  which  have  for  the 
chiet  immediate  object  the  training  of  the  mind 
through  the  hand.  In  schools  for  the  seeing, 
sloyd,  or  wood  carving,  is  taught  for  this  very 
purpose.  Why  not  adopt  the  same  thing  for 
tlie  Blind?  Some  of  our  institutions  are  now- 
doing  so  Blind  boys  and  girls  can  be  taught 
the  use  of  tools  to  shape  aud  form  objects  in 
wootl.  Not  all  would  succeed,  perhaps,  but  we 
aivv-a3's  b.ave  some  pupils   of  decided    aptitude 


f<  ^r  aiecliiiiiicai  work,  and  it  is  well  to  cultivate 
that  ability  for  the  sake  of  higher  development 
of  inind  lesulting  thereforui. 

Our  girls  could  be  instructed  in  some 
thing  pertaining  to  domestic  scence,  how  to 
caro  ior  a  house  in  all  that  pertains  to  thrift 
and  neatness,  how  to  cook  all  kinds  of  food  and 
prepare  it  for  the  table,  how  to  arrange  a  table 
in  a  becoming  manner.  Many  of  our  girls  will 
live  in  ti)eir  iiomes  with  their  parents  and  bro- 
thers and  sisters  and  usefulness  and  happiness 
and  best  discpline  will  be  promoted  by  their 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  common  domestic 
einpii,)ynients. 

Ihttn,  too,  the  training  of  skill  in  one  direc- 
tion will  lead  to  thought  and  aptitude  in  other 
dir-.ictions,  so  that  our  blind  men  and  women 
will  seek  out  employment  that  we  cannot  I 
ttacii  in  an  institution.  Given  the  develop- 1 
inents  of  muscle  and  nerve  and  thought,  and 
along  with  this  t?  aining  the  disposition  to  set 
to  work  upon  v/hat  may  be  at  hand,  and  a 
blind  person  may  engage  in  any  employment 
which  may  be  adapted  to  him  and  to  the  lo-  : 
calitj' in  which -he  resides.  It  may  be  some  j 
agency,  the  buying  and  selling  of  something 
that  people  need  and  upon  which,  with 
energy  and  push,  he  may  make  a  fair  prolit.        j 
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Somehave  succeeded  in sellingnewspapera 
some  as  music  dealers,  some  in  seUing  brooms 
as  well  as  making  them.  Indeed,  success  lu 
the  broom  trade  depends  upon  business  tact 
and  push  in  selling.  Business  principles  are 
the  same  for  all,  and  the  blind  no  more  than 
than  the  seeing  can  succeed  without  them. 
There  must  be  industry,  faithfulness,  honesty, 
I  integrity  and  energy  put  into  every  business, 
or  there  will  be  a  failure. 
I  Upon  the  sense  of  hearing  the  blind    must 

I  depend  for  much  of  the  practical  value  ot  lite 
and  for  much  of  its  pleasure.  Its  application  to 
music  is  so  obvious  that  we  need  not  dwell  up- 
I  on  it.  There  is  in  all  musical  training  the  de- 
velopment of  close  attention,  of  accurate 
thought,of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  will  pow- 
er in  the  most  painstaking  perseverance.  In  the 
training  and  development  of  mind,  through 
the  senses  in  their  application  to  material 
thino-s,  there  i«  cultivated  the  disposition  to 
set  mie's  self  at  work,  a  disposition  that  tends 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  indolence  and  half- 
hearted exertion  so  common  to  human  nature, 
and  from  which  the  blind  are  in  no  wise  exempt.  , 
In.ieed,  this  indisposition  to  persevering  exer-  | 
tion  is  the  cause  of  many  failures  in  the  work 
of  life  of  the  blind,  as  well  of  the  seeing. 

Any  system  of  training  that  will  give  the 
blind  industry  and  perseverance,  the  ability  and 
will  to  Jay  hold  of  work  is  especially  valuable- 
The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  in  its 
application  to  mental  operations  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  blind.  In  music  and  in 
literary  work  there  is  constant  use  for  quick 
and  accurate  memory  of  what  the  pupil  hears. 


While  in  literary  studies  some  of  the  work 
may  be  done  from  books  in  raised  print,  still 
there  should  be  much  oral  instruction  that  the 
pupils  may  be  trained  in  ther^use  of  hearing  in 
its  application  to  study.  There  should  be  such 
a  training  of  the  power  of  thought  through  the 
hearing  as  to  make  the  pupil  quick  and  apt  in 
taking  into  the  mind  and  retaining  thoughts 
presented  in  conversation,  reading,  lectures, 
etc.  Hence,  while  we  ought  in  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  possible  [ 
helps  from  books  in  raised  print  and  from 
tangible  apparatus,  vet  oral  teaching  should 
be  made  very  prominent.  Much  of  the  | 
success  of  the  blind  after  their  school  days  will : 
depend  upon  their  quickness  of  apprehension 
through  the  sense  of  hearing,  for  there  will  be 
conversation,  music,  lectures,  addresses  and 
sermons,  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  which 
will  depend  upon  apparatus,  and  in  many  con- 
ditions of  their  lives  such  helps  will  not  be 
available. 

The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  the  children 
to  enter  an  institution  depends  very  much 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belong.  If  they  can  be  under  good 
influence  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers 
and  sisters,  can  take  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can  learn  to 
count,  and  commence  learning  to  read,  it  is 
unquestionably  better  for  them  to  remain  at 
home  until  they  are  eight  years  old;  but  if 
they  cannot  receive  proper  care,  and  be  taught 
some  of  these  things,  they  should  be  sent  to  an 
institution  at  the  age  of  six  to  seven  years. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which 
may  be  taught  at  their  homes. 
1.  Polite  behavior. 
!         2.  To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply  and  divide,  etc. 

3.  The  multiplication  table. 

4.  To  spell  common  words  beginning  with  mono- 
syllables. 

5.  The  meaning  of  common  words. 

6.  The  letters  in  raised  or  point  print.^ 

7.  Items   of  general   information.    Every    blind 
child  of  six  or  seven  years  old  should  know  the  points 
of  the  compass,  the  name  of  the  town,  county  and  , 
state  in  which  he  lives,  etc. 

8.  Hymns,  verses  of  Scripture  and  select  passages 
of  prose  and  poetry,  which  they  can  understand, 
should  be  committed  to  memory. 

9.  Singing-  common  tunes. 

10.  There^s  no  reason  why  a  bUnd  child  should 
not  commence  attending  the  district  or  other  school 
with  his  seeing-  brothers  and  sisters  and  take  part  in 
the  exercises  in  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, etc.:  indeed,  in  everything,  including  reading 
when  furnished  with  books  suitable  for  the  blind.^ 

Blind  children  can  learn  everything  which 
can  be  taught  by  conversation,  and  by  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  handle 
objects,  just  as  well  as  tliose  who  have  sight; 
and  there  is  no  reson  why  their  education 
should  not  be  commenced  as  early  as  that  of 
seeing  children.  Indeed,  instead  of  being  neg- 
lected because  they  are  blind,  they  should  be 
taught  with  more  care.  Children  who  have 
pursued  the  course  above  recommended  have 
entered  the  institution  with  as  much  knowl- 
edc^e  and  discipline  as  they  would  acquire  in 
one  or   two   vears    of   tuition    here,    and   their 


future  ],rM.;-,-.-.ss  is  , in, rh  n,,,n'cnsy  and  rapid 
thai)  tlicit  ol  thust-  who  have  no  such  training 
at  home. 

r  will  furnish  a  copy  of  the  alphabet,  in 
raised  and  point  print,  to  the  parents  of  any 
blind  child  who  will  give  me  their  names  and 
postofiice  address,  and  shall  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  giving  any  information  which  they  may 
wish  in  relation  to  books  or  other  things  per- 
taining to  the  instruction  of  such  childern  at 
home,  or  in  regard  to  their  admission  to  the 
institution.— .S'/jr^r-/i/('^  Annual  Report. 
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Demonstration  and  Parade  in 
Salford. 

!  Witli  tie  object  of  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  Salford  the  oonditicn  and  neede  of 
the  blind  a  parade  and  demonstration, 
'■  organised  by  the  officials  of  the  National 
League,  took  placo  yesterday  afternoon. 
j  Starting  from  Bexley-sqaare  shortly  before 
\  one  o'clock,  and  accompanied  by  two  bands 
;  of  music,  the  proceosion  made  n  tour  of  the 
,  principal  streets  of  the  borough.  The 
weather  was  of  an  unfavourable  dharacter 
but  the  appeal  to  the  charitable  public 
made  by  a  number  of  collectors  yielded 
tolerably  satistactoiT  results. 

Returning  to  Bexley-square  a  meeting  was 
llieid,  at  which  short  speeches  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  organising  president  of 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
H.  Boardman.  The  former  explained  the 
objects  of  the  league  which  aie  to  obtain 
.direct  State  aid,  for  the  aged  and  infirm 
blind,  and  technical  education  and  employ- 
ment for  others  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipality.  In  Manchester  and  Salford, 
he  said,  there  were  a  large  number  of  blind 
people  dependent  upon  charity,  who  were 
capable  of  earning  a  decent  living  if  only 
the  opportunity  were  afforded  them. 
Throughout  the  country  there  were  about 
5.0O0  blind  persons  in  workhouses,  and  thei'e 
Aa  an  equal  number  in  receipt  of  out-door 
relief. 

The  poor  law,  they  maintained,  should  not 
meet  the  ca^e,  and  it  was  high  time  that  the 
Staite  came  to  the  assistance  of  those,  who, 
throu";h  no'  fault  of  their  own,  were  de- 
prived of  sight  and  employment  SpeciaJ 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  was 
needed,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  he  recom- 
mended that  the  support  of  all  oandidatee 
for  election  to  Parliament  should  be  sought. 

TIMES,    TUBSUAY, 
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Anttuitues  por  toe  Bi-rKD. — The  annual  elec- 
tion to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Rev.  W.  Hetherington's 
charity  to  tho  blind  will  take  place  in  November.  During 
the  month  of  October  forms  of  petition  can  be  nbtained 
on  -written  application  to  the  Clorb  of  Christ's  Hofpital, 
London,  E.G.  The  annuities  are  of  £10  each,  and  the 
qnalUlcations  are  as  follows  : — Age  55  years  or  upwards  ; 
total  blindneBS  for  one  whole  year  ;  birth  and  residence 
in  England  ;  residence  for  last  two  years  in  present 
parish  ;  any  annnitiy,  salary,  pension,  or  income  lor  life 
(if  any)  already  possessed  by  the  blind  person  must  not 
escecd  £20  a  year.  Those  who  have  never  occupied  a 
better  or  hiphcr  position  in  life  than  day  labourers  or 
journeymen,  or  domestic  servants,  or  who  have  ever  been 
common  beggars,  or  at  any  time  during  their  lives  have 
received  any  parish  relief  .la  paupers  are  deemed 
ineligible.  The  above  qualiricatious  are  in  accordance 
with  the  express  wish  of  the  founder  of  the  charity  ;  and 
the  governors,  to  prevent  disappointment  to  many  other- 
wise deserving  applicants,  give  notice  that  unless 
petitioners  can  prove  themselves  strictly  eligible  their 
anplications  will  be  fruitless. 
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HOME      TEACHING      OF      THE 

CO'LCHESTEiE  BLIND. 
A  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Society  for 
the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind  in  Colchester 
and  the  neighbourhood)  was  held  in  the  Grand 
Jury-room  at  the  Colchester  Town  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  afteruuon,  the  Mayor  (Aldeniian  H.  H. 
Klwes)  presiding  over  ;iii  altendaiire  winch  waa 
mainly  composed  of  lacliea.  Ilis  \\o:ti)ip  waa 
supported  bv  Aldenuaa  .larats  Wi.ks,  Eev. 
lireville  T.  Hales,  ilr.  W.  Gudkv  Benham,  and 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hunt.— Ill  opening,  the  Chairman  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  he  felt  at  presiding  at  the 
meeting  of  a  Society  having  such  a.  good  work 
:!.•;  its  object.— The  Itev.  G.  T.  Hales  (on  bdhalf 
3f  Mrs.  Sanders,  the  hon.  secretary)  read  the 
i7th  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  work 
fiad  been  efficiently  carried  on,  although  there 
was  a  deficit  of  ^£10  on  the  year's  working.  It 
appeared  fro«  a  slip  inserted  in  the  report  that 
this  deficit  'had  since  been  effaced,  through  the 
kind  donation  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  of  Alreeford 
Hall. — Mr.  Hales  proposed  the  re-election  of  the 
President  (Mrs.  Round)  and  the  Committee,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  eloquently  urged 
the  claims  of  the  Society.  He  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  Society  only  needed  to  be  more 
widely  known  to  be  more  strongly  supported. — 
Dr.  E.  A.  Hunt,  in  seconding,  agreed  that  the 
Society  waa  not  thoroughly  appreciated,  but 
hoped  the  meeting  would  result  in  its  being 
more  widely  known.  He  uttered  a  word  of  warn- 
ing as  to  the  careless  use  of  toys  and  fireworks, 
which  were  very  common  at  that  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  5th  of  November  was  approach- 
ing. Only  recently  he  had  had  brought  under 
his  notice  two  causes  of  young  people  injured  in 
this  way,  the  one  having  lost  a  finger,  and  iihe 
second  having  lost  one  eye  and  being  in  danger 
of  losing  the  other,  through  the  absurd  folly  of 
using  these  dangerous  playthiugs.  As  preven- 
tion was  better  than  cure,  he  uttered  that  word 
of  warning. — Mr.  Wicks  emphasised  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Societr. — ^Mt.  Offord,  the 
Society's  blind  agent,  wlio  visits  and  reads  to 
the  blind  of  the  town,  followed  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  werk,  prefacing  his  remarks 
by  saying  that,  despite  the  kind  thiDgs  that 
had    been    said    that    afternoon,    none   but    the 

fblind  knew  how  much  the  Society  was  appre- 
ciated. He  mentioned  flhat  there  were  30,000 
blind  people  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was 
now  possible  to  teach  shorthandl  by  means  of 
the  Braille  system;  one  blind  clerk  was  able  to  1 
write  at  the  rate  of  70  words  per  minute,  and 
to  transcribe  on  a  Kcmington  typewriter.— The 
report  was  received  and  adopted.— Mr.  W.  ! 
(iurney  Beu'ham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  j 
the  Mayor  for  presiding.  He  remarked  tbat, 
some  people  thought  the  work  dtone  by  the ' 
Society  oug'ht  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State  or 
by  County  and  Municipal  Councils;  but  from 
wihat  be  knew  of  the  little  ways  of  County  Coun- 
cils and  Town  Councils,  they  would  want  five 
or  six  times  as  much  money  to  do  the  same 
amount  of  work.  It  wcs  only  because  x>eople 
in   the  neighbourhood   were  net   aware     of     the 

;  work   being  carried   on   that  tbey  did   not   con- 

j  tribute  towards  the  Society's  fundte. 
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.'•'TVIASSAGE  BY  THE  BLIND. 


London  Institution  to  Open  New  Oc- 
cupation   for   Which  They  Are 
Peculiariy  Adapted. 

There  is  to  be  a  very  new  fltid  ol 
work  opened  for  the  blind  by  the  Lon- 
don Institute  for  Massage  by  the  Blii:d 
wbich  is  about  to  be  started  under  a  com- 
mittee that  includes  many  representa- 
tive medical  men.  It  is  not  an  experi- 
ment.  It  has  proved  that  the  blind  can 
become  expert  in  the  practice  of  mas- 
sage, which  in  Japan  is  commonly  rec- 
ognized as  their  work,  reports  thePhil- 
adeiphia  Press.  The  occupations  open 
to  the  blind  are  few  and  rarely  remuner-! 
atlve.  The  difficulty  is  one  of  the  gravest 
obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  the' 
condition  of  this  afflicted  class.  There 
are  already  several  blind  masseurs  iu 
that  country.  Some  £  500  is  needed,  and 
;  central   rooms   are  then  to  be  secured 


under  a  hospital  matron.  BiMm 
dents  must  obtain  first-class  medical  cer- 
tificates in  an  art  which  is  daily  more 
used,  especially  by  surgeons  in  sprains 
and  bruises,  and  masseuses  will  be  al- 
lowed to  treat  only  women  and  childrec 
and  masseurs  only  men.  The  whole 
scheme  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
approved.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  thai 
the  blind  are  usually  endowed  with  a 
sense  of  touch  exceptionally  fine,  sc 
that  here,  and  perhaps  here  alone,  is  a 
field  in  which  they  may  surpass  theii 
seeing  brothers,  massage  being  depend- 
ent for  its  success  upon  the  nicety  ol 
its  application,  dependent  in  its  turn  oc 
the  nicety  of  the  operator's  tactile  sense. 
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THE  BUND  SCnOOLi 


ONE  FIFTH  OF  A  HILL  FOB  EACH 
DOLLAR  OF  STATE  a  VALUA-     I 
TION  WILL  BE  PAID. 


According -to  the  state  taic  levy  iust) 
announced,  the  Colorado  School  for  ihe[ 
Deaf  and  Blind,  located  in  this  city, 
will  receive  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  each 
dollar  of  the  state's  property  valuation, 
M'hich  will  amount  m  all  to  about  Sfi.ooo. 

The  last  session ,  of  the  gen^iral  as- 
sembly voted  the  institution  $fi9,O00,  out 
of  which  it  was  the  intention  to  con-i 
struct  a.  gymnasium,  and  prepare  a 
play  ground  for  the  pupils,  tut  the 
state  treasurer  announced  almosj;  im- 
mediately after  that  the  fi-nds  would 
not  equal  the  appropriation. 

The  same  levy  will  be  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Agi-icultural  college,  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  Insane  asylum  and 
the  Normal  school.  A  levy  of  one-hajf 
a  mill  will  be  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  capital  building-  and  for  interest 
while  a  two-fifths  mill  levy  will  be, 
made  for  the  use  of  the  State  universit>^ 


ONLY  NEEDY  BUND' 
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I.  FEW'S  1 
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3rmd  Teacher,  Former  Resident 

•-oflluncie,  Can  Live  But  a 

Few  Days 

HAD  EDUCATION  AND  TALENT 


— -^"^"/r:rnwU, 

,,,U-Knowncit.en     f.un      .     ^^^^^^J, 

"r;*^""::^   ."sitLVattenam,   him 
pital.        -Lfe   P'-  at  the 

say  he  can  live  but  a  f^w  aaj 

"^Sonel..eeman.i..Una.       SJurday^ 

~:r<iS::e:uewhe.hewa.^ 

'truck  by  a  car.      Bleeding  and  uncon- 
:c;::sJ-spioKedupandtaKe.to 

the  city  hospital.  p^.eeman  re- 

Three  years  ;;S°  ^^^^^^^Knlghtstown, 
■moved    from    M"""^    '^.j^t,  ti,e  broom- 

education.       He    a^s  ^^^^_    ^^^^^^^ 

^ZnTtrot  re    Place    .o    another 
^TwiU  be  ^en.ern.ered  that  ;v-^^^^^^^ 
Colonel  ^^^'"!^'^^'Xbe  wa.  chargo.d, 
apt  m  a  case  m  ^^cft  'i^      t,,,^  young 

S  rrtl^e^Cnan'— •       He 
^iacaultted  of  the  charge. 


iVil!  Receive  Help  From  the  Poo 

Fund.  I 

Solicitor  Beery  informed  Council,: 
Monday  evening,  of  a  considerable 
change  in  taking  care  of  the  blind  out 
of  the  gen-n-al  tax  levy.  He  said  tbat 
tlie  blind  fund  under  tlie  old  law  liad 
been  abolished  and  the  city  must  nowl 
take  care  of  its  needy  people,  bUndi 
or  not,  out  of  the  poor  fund.  He  said; 
only  those  blind  persons  who  are' 
needy  can  be  paid  the  usual  5100  a, 
year.  The  matter  will  be  taken  up' 
with  "Uncle"  Joe  Kendall. 

Prom 

;T^S,..BUiF.O.R.Q.F,,.ML 

'  Mr  W  J  Ryan,  the  bit1mi?-teavelliiig 
man,  will  soon  raake  his  22nd  annual 
tour  through  Maine,  selling  the  Old 
Farmer's  Almanacs  for  the  year 
1904. 

; 
Beneflt'for  Blind  Violinist. 

Many  tickets  are  ^^^^^fX^ ^^^.Jfor 
onne  lor  a  ^eneflt   baU   ioJeS^^  ■ 

&i.^ss^;^'S^„i^=^^^nia 
r°s^n.pSsS^a3St.^-r -1 
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,   the   Boara   ol   Directors 
^^'tppear  Before  «.e  State  Boara 
of  control. 

I     A  delegation. .'j-^-^.^^S^^ 

called    on    the    state  ^f  a  new 

yesterday  to  urge  t^e  e^e^  .^u^a,  for 

building  lor  tl-J*°°„Vrm  appropriated 
which  the  legislatuie  01 


erecting  the  Duiiciinga  ana  maKmg  tno 
repairs  provided  for  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature, and  the  question  of  the  build- 
ing lor  the  blind  school  was  not  consid- 
ered. The  board  of  directors  held  a  sec- 
ond meeting  a  few  days  ago  and  again 
urged  that  the  building  be  constructed. 

The  board  of  control  has  not  favored 
the  erection  ol  the  building  for  the  rea- 
son that  It  deems  the  school  lor  the  fee- 
ble-minded more  In  need  ol  room  than  the 
school  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some  ol  the  members  that  the 
buildings  now  in  use  by  the  school  for 
the  blind  might  be  turned  over  to  tlie 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  when  the 
proper  time  comes,  and  a  new  set  of 
buildings  be  erected  lor  the  school  for  the 
blind  on   another  site. 

The  delegation  consisted  of  Superin- 
tendent J.  J.  Dow  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  and  B.  B.  Sheffield  of  Faribault  and 
George  Flannery  ol  Minneapolis. 


•^■,,,^iAM..l'^^.. 
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Benefit  for  Blind  Musician. 

The  arrangements  fof^fhe  annual  con- 
cert and  dance  given  for  the  beneflt  and 
of  James  Madden,  a  bling  musician,  are, 
neavlv  completed.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
City  "hall.  Oct.  29.  The  musical  pro- 
gram, arranged  by  Fred  Sanger,  is  as 
follows: 

March,  "Tiptopper,"  Corry 

Overture,  "Tambour  de  Garde,"  Till 

Cornet  solo,  Arthur  Amsden 

a.  Intermezzo,   "Anona." 

b.  Schottische,  "Any  Rags." 
Medley  Feists,  Fads  and  Fan- 
cies," Holymann 

Song,  H.      George  Coats 

Finale,   "Crescent,"  Scouton 

Dancing  will  oegm  piomptly  at  9 
o'clock,  the  music  being  furnished  by 
the  Second  Regiment  orchestra.  B.  J. 
Connolly  Will  prompt. 


CALL.  ON  BLIND  MEMBER. 
Miss  Losee,  the  bHmnfiember  of  Norwich.  Conn., 
is  again  visiting  NeW-Tork.  She  remembers  with 
great  pleasure  the  calls  of  Sunshine  friends  during 
a  former  visit,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  the 
T.  S.  S.  who  can  find  It  convenient  to  call.  She  Is 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Scott.  No.  1.S02  Second- 
ave,,  where  she  will  remain  for  a  month 


Martm.  '^""""■-thly    meeting    ai    "'= 
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LAJOIE'S    BIG    HEART. 

Leads  Him  to  Take  Up  a  Purse  lor  a 
BlincUM*n. 

Thanks  to  the  visit  to  this  city  of  thej 
Cleveland  team  last  Tuesday  one  Co-; 
lumbus  man  vows  that  Napoleon  La- 
joie,  leader  of  the  Cleveland  Blues,  is 
the  "best  fellow  on  earth,"  says  the  Co- 
lumbus correspondent  of  Sporting  Life. 
Yet  this  individual  has  never  seen  the} 
great  ball  player,  for  he  happened  to 
be  the  blind  man  who  ekes  out  a  mea- 
gre existence  selling  pencils  to  those 
who  will  buy  and  who  happen  to  pass 
his  Niel  house  station.  It  is  useless 
to  describe  this  unfortunate  individual, 
to  whom  the  whole  world  is  dark. 
Thousadns  of  Columbus  people  have 
noticed  him  standing  day  after  day, 
lain  or  shine,  on  the  curbing  and  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  purchaser. 

Lajoie  and  some  of  his  comrades 
strolled  out  of  the  Niel  house.  Larry 
was  first  to  notice  the  blind  pedlar, 
and  at  once  charitable  Ideas  were  flit- 
ting through  his  mind.  Perhaps  he 
thought  of  how  he  has  made  a  fine  lit- 
tle fellow  out  ol  Petle  Powers,  once  a" 
mere  child  of  the  streets.  Anyhow,  the 
big  Frenchman  hit  upon  the  plan  of; 
taking  up  a;  collection.    Earl  Moore  was 


collared  first  and  kissed  his  loose' 
change  "good  bye."  In  quick  suo- 
cession  Larry  made  the  other  Blues 
dig  and  then  went  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation, the  contributors  at  his  heels. 
The  collection  of  coin  was  not  shoved 
into  the  blind  man's  hand  with  a  "Here, 
take  this."  Instead,  Larry  dropped  a 
single  coin  Into  the  hat  and  the  blind 
man  fished  It  out.  "How  much  was 
that,"  asked  the  ball  player. 

"A  penny,"  replied  the  recipient,  and 
a  grateful  smile  played  over  his  face 
as  he  said,  "thank  you." 

Then  foUowPd  the  rest  of  the  money. 
Dimes,  quarters  and  half  dollars  found 
their  way  Into  the  old  battered  hat. 
Not  once  did  the  blind  man's  sense  of 
touch  fall  him,  and  he  correctly  called 
the  denomination  of  each  piece  of 
money. 

His  face  was  radiant  when  the 
shower  had  ceased.  It  was  the  best 
day's  business  he  had  even  known. 
Later  on  Harry  Bay  and  "Red"  Dono- 
hue  came  sauntering  up.  The  Lajo  e 
net  was  soon  around  them  and  their 
contribution  went  to  help  swell  the 
^und  for  the  blind.  . 
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ELIOT  CLUB. 

The    First   Meeting    of  the      Season   the 

Members  Listen  to  an  Address  on 

"  Seeing  by  1  ouch." 

The  Bliot  Club  opened  its  sessions 
r  the  fall  with  a  banquet  at  Eliot 
lall,  last  Monday  evening.  After  the 
lanquet  a  slicrt  business  meeting  was 
feld  at  wliich  President  Woodman 
presided.  | 

L  After  the  business  meeting  the  Club 
Jjourned  to  the  Baptist  Chnrcli  on 
Centre  Street,  where  Mr.  Charles  P. 
P.  GampDell,  who  was  the  guest  of  the 
Club,  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by 
sterepoticon  and  cinematograph,  upon 
the  subject,  "Seeing  by  Touch  or  how 
the  Blind  Become  Self -Supporting."    • 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  sou  of  Dr.- 
Richard  Campbell  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind 
in  Londou  since  its  founding  in  187a. 
Tlie  speaker  explained  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner  the  work  that  is  Deing 
done  in  English  and  American  institu- 
tions, illustrating  his  words  with 
many  views  of  students  at  their  work 
and  play. 

In  the  first  portion  of  his  lecture  he 
showed  and  explained  the  various 
devices  used  to  enable  the  blind  to  fol- 
low the  educational  metTiOTff'ittBed  by 
those  seeing.  The  special  apparatus 
used  for  reading,  writing  mathematics 
and  geography  were  shown  ou  the 
screen  and  explained  by  the  lecturer. 
He  next  passed  to  the  physical  training 
of  the  blind. 

All  schools  for  the  blind  realize  the 
importance  of  gymnastics  and  exer- 
cises under  direct  supervision,  but, said 
Mr. Campbell, the  unique  feature  of  the 
London  school  is  the  effort  which  it 
makes  to  stimulate  spontaneous  activ- 
ity; to  make  the  athletic  work,  not  a 
necessity  for  good  health  merely  but  a 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind. 
The  pupils  learn  to  swim,  row,  skate, 
and  indulge  in  all  kinds  o,f  out  door 
sports,  including  cycling.  To  illus- 
trate this,  many  pictures  were  shown 
and  the  spectator  saw  in  one  view 
forty-two  blind  cyclists  on  the  screen. 
Otiier  views  showed  Dr.  Campbell 
making    the  ascent    of   Mount    Blanc. 


So  successfully  did  he  accomplisli  tlie 
ascent  that  the  guides  did  not  know 
he  was  blind  until  the  summit  bad 
been  gained. 

A  blind  man  may  have  the  best 
education,  the  finest  musical  training, 
or  tlie  most  practical  industrial  train- 
ing but  if  timid,  awkward,  or  lacking 
in  self-confidence  he  can  never  suc- 
ceed. This  outdoor  exercise  gives 
Jiim  those  qualities  of  self-reliance 
and  ease  which  are  so  necessary  to 
success.  ^ 

He  next  took  up  the  industrial  work 
done, and  spoke  of  the  opportuuities  tor 
the  adult  blind  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  object  of  the  Hartford,  Institu- 
tion is  to  fit  the  adult  blind  to  earn  a 
living.  Tlie;e  is  a  three  years'  course,, 
during  which  the  students  are  trained 
in  press  work,  broom  making,  chair 
caning,  knitting  work  and  sewing. 
He  showed  blind  persons  operating  job 
presses  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits, 
displaying  their  ability  to  operate 
macliiuery. 

After  three  years'  training  tliey  are 
helped  to  find  work  in  tlieir  own  com- 
munity and  thus  started  toward  being 
self-supporting  citizens. 

The  last  part  of  the  lecture  was 
devoted  to  showing  what  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  helping  the 
adult  blind  lias  done  and  hopes  to  do. 
He  said  in  part: 

There  are  three  thousand  adult 
blind  people  living  in  their  homes. 
There  are  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  supported  in  various  institu- 
tions, not  including  the  younger  blind 
in  the  Persius  Institute.  Eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  the  blind  in  the  state  are 
adults.  In  1900  the  first  step  toward 
home  training  was  made,  the  state 
sending  teachers  to  the  blind  in  their 
homes  to  teach  them  to  read,  and 
wliere  possible  to  learn  chair  caning, 
knitting,  sewing,  etc.  Such  home 
teaching  societies  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  Great  Britain  for  fifty  years, 
and  in  Britisli  institutions  they  are 
mot  only  trained  to  read  and  do  such 
things  but  are  actually  started  in  bus- 
iness. 

The  Glasgow  society  visits  over  one 
thousana  adult  blind,  and  over  fifty 
have  been  started  as  small  traders; 
fifty-two  have  found  positions  in  docks 
and  foundries  and  ninety-five  found 
worii  as  knitters. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  is 
carrying  out  this  second  phase  of  the 
European  home  teaching  societies. 
There  is  great  need  of  influential  soci- 
eties to  aid  the  blind  in  starting  in 
business.  Oftentimes  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  teach  a  blind  person  a  new 
trade  but  he  can  be  helped  to  continue 
the  trade  he  followed  before  the  loss 
of  sight.  Mr.  Campbell  cited  several 
illustrations  to  this  effect.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Association  to  show  that 
since  tlie  proportion  of  the  blind  who 
are  capable  of  becoming  self-support- 
ing through  training  is  nearly  as  large 
as  among  persons  having  sight,  the 
chief  need  of  the  adult  blind  is  not 
sympathy  or  pity  but  simply  a  fair 
chance  to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Capen,  a  member  of  the 
Club  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Association  which  Mr.  Campbell 
I  represents. 
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SATURDAY,    OCTOBEB     24,    1803 

The  first  meeting  for  the  .season  of  the 
New  England  Women's  Press  Association 
was  held  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Ven- 
dome.  Mls3  Elizabeth  McCracken  had 
charge  of  the  afternoon's  programme  and 
Introduced  the  speaker,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell  illustrated  his 
talk  with  stereoptlcon  and  moving  pictures, 
showing  what  has  been  done  at  the  Roj-al 
Normal  College  In  London,  of  which  his 
father,  Dr.  Campbell,  is  the  head,  and  In 
Glasgow,  to  aid  the  blind  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Miss  Gertrude  Yearaes  sang  a 
group  of  songs.  During  the  social  hour 
which  closed  the  afternoon  Misses  Anna 
Gulbranson,  Maria  Pickering  and  Jeannette 
ni-fl.nt  Doured  tea. 

In  addition  to  the  speakers  already  an- 
nounced for  the  Federation  meeting  at 
Waltham,  Nov.  4.  Jlr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, formerly  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adtdt  Blind,  will  give  Ws  lecture,  "See- 
ing by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind  Become 
Self-supporting,"  illustrated  with  stereoptl- 
con and  moving  pictures,  with  a  view  to 
showing  what  has  been  done  for  the  blind 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  what 
the  {Massachusetts  association  has  done 
and  hopes  to  do  in  this  State. 

Blindness  on  the  Stage 
Forbes  Robsrtson's  playing  of  Dick 
Heldar  in  "The  Light  That  Failed,"  at  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  calls  attention  to  the 
instances  in  which  blindness  has  been  used 
by  the  dramatist  for  stage  treatment  with 
greater  or  less  effectiveness.  In  the  Kip- 
ling story  the  hero  is  stricken  with  blind- 
ness and  so  the  actor  has  to  show  the 
change  in  manner  before  and  after  the 
great  loss.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to 
convey  the  impression  that  here  is  a  man 
who  hais  lost  his  sight  after  having  pos- 
sessed it  for  years. 

One  of  the  'best  recalled  instances  of 
blindness  portrayed  upon  tlie  American 
stage  in  recent  years  was  in  "Hazel 
ICirke,"  at  the  JIadison  Square  Theatre, 
where  C.  W.  Couldock,  the  veteran  actor, 
played  the  old  miller.  Dunstan  Kirke,  for 
so  many  hundred  performances,  being  iden- 
tified with  the  character  In  the  tours  of 
the  comedy.  William  Redmond,  now  play- 
log  in  "Captain  Barrlngton,"  at  the  Globe 
Thea;tre,  did  a  vivid  bit  of  simulated  blind- 
ness in  "Michael  Strogoff."  when  it  had  its 
long  rum  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Here  the 
hero  is  supposed  to  have  been  Winded  by 
a  wlilte-hot  sword,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
finale  Uiat  the  characters  learn  that  his 
sight  had  been  saved  by  a  miracle.  Thanks 
to  the  excellence  of  his  acting  not  even  the 
audience  suspected  that  Michael  was  not 
blind.  Probably  no  one  character  In  which 
blindness  is  the  conspicuous  feature  has 
been  played  more  frequently  than  Louise 
in  "The  Two  Oi-phans."  This  was  identi- 
fied T^-ith  Kate  Claxton,  who  was  m  the 
original  cast  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
In  New  York,  and  has  starred  In  it  peren- 
nially ever  since.  About  the  last  appear- 
ances of  Janauschek  before  her  retirement 
were  in  this  play  with  Miss  Claxton  as  a 
cottar. 

Clara  Morris.  In  her  autobiography,  telts 
In  an  Interesting  manner  how  hard  it  was 
to  study  t^e  part  of  the  blind  girl.  Bertha, 
in  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  She  was  .to 
play  it  in  some  Western  city  with  James  E. 


'  'P^-ens  as  Caleb  Plummer,  and  he  cautioiiecll 
'm.er  agrainst  "playing-  the  piano  all  the  ' 
time."  The  phrase  mystified  her  and  then 
he  explained  that  It  referred  to  the  cautious 
waving:  to  and  fro  of  the  hands  of  tho«e 
who  tramped  about  the  stag-e  as  securSy 
as  anybody.  The  tip  was  appreciated  and  ' 
by  a  study  of  people  actually  blfnd,  Miss 
Morns  was  enabled  to  play  the  part  with 
eyelids  opened,  but  apparently  sightless, 
and  wdtli  a  timid  uncertainty  of  step,  but 
She  never  "played  the  piano."  This  was 
one  of  her  strongest  characters  in  the  days 
before  she  went  to  Daly's  Theatre  and  be- 
came Identified  with  New  Tork  theatricals.^ 
One  of  the  Interesting-  impersonations  in 
which  blindness  had  a  part  was  that  of  the 
■clergryman  husband  in  "The  Unforeseen," 
which  Charles  Richman  played  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  last  season.  Like  Dick  Heldar 
In  "The  Lig-ht  That  Failed"  seeing  and 
blindness  are  sharply  contrasted  in  the 
course  of  the  play.  Similarly  in  "Margaret 
Fleming:,"  James  A.  Heme's  much  debated 
and  little  patronized  play  which  was  given 
at  Chlckerlng  Hall  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mrs 
Heme's  wonderful  simulation  of  blindness 
had  all  the  more  contrast  from  the  first 
success  in  which  the  heroine  could  see. 

From  Italy  one  of  the  best  impersona- 
tions of  blindness  came  to  Amerioa  last 
year  when  Eleonora  Duse  brought  "Cltta 
Morta."  In  this,  Anna,  the  blind  wife,  oc- 
cupies the  stage  all  the  time,  and  is  sur-  i' 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  tragedy  and  I 
deceit  which  she  devines  by  that  keenness 
of  perception,  a  sixth  sense,  which  the 
blind  possess.  It  -was  Duse's  most  difficult 
work,  and  the  Impression  which  it  made 
Is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Robertson 
catches  much  of  that  touch  in  his  hero  of 
"The  light  that  Failed."  The  list  might 
well  .be  lengthened  for  many  playgoers  will  ' 
recall  the  effective  scenes  In  "f oung  Mrs 
"Wmthrop,"  "The  Charity  Ball,"  "in  the 
Palace  of  the  King,"  "Romola,"  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  "Quo  Vadis,"  "The  Only 
Way,"  "Shore  Acres,"  "The  Vihegar  Buy- 
er, •  "Hoodman  Blind,"  "Called  Back," 
"Qulncy  Adams  Sa-svyer,"  and  other  pi^es 
not  forgetting  "King  I^ar"  as  an  Illustra- 
tion from  the  Shakespearian  list. 

THE  uEbT  VIRGINIA  TABLI 
OCTOBER,  24,  1903. 

Tbc  Baltimore  'bun^s  piMyful  reference 
to  Jliss  Giffiu  of  the  Pavilion  for  the 
blind  in  tbeLibrary  of  Contrress,  reminds 
nie  Ihat  lady  is  in  a  posiliun  to    do    very 

even  a  ninuemte  encouragetuciit  from   the 

and  in  the  world.      She  much  desires  the 

schools,  and  will  lie  most  iiiauklul  for 
tliem..  'Ihe  authoiilivs  (.f  the  L.  C.  are 
lM,.jinK  (he  eniliof.ted  '"'"'ks  as  fast  as 
prictie.able,  a'ld   .'.[iss  Giffi  .   is    doing    all 


t-n,.      ih.su-iilnotheaptto^o     hack-, 
wards.      The  benevolent     will    more  and 
I  •"'"■e  help  it  on   by    gifts     or    be.jue.ts 
and     tbere       uill    be       ,     .^tter      day 
for  Uie  blind  of  the  next  generation   than 
as  evei  before  dawned  njjon  them  in  this 
j  respect  as  well  as  in    many    others.     The 
I  growlh  of  the  idea  will  help   forward  the  i 
1  rnnvenienl  for  free  po.'^taj^^e,  and     I     shall 
I  1.0, ,H  .still  more    court  lentlv     for    s;iccess 
i  «"h    the     i«-e,«er,l     C'opo-re,«,,     than     ever 
|l>'^f-ore.      With     all       these     depositories, 
I  ready  and  h  illi,,;,  f„  sen^j  ^1,^.;,.    |,,^^^|.^  ^^  | 
ders,     the    Conc^ress     will      feel  | 
■ulino-   ihesenerons  hand  of    the 
M  in  aid  of  .so  worthy  a    move- 


dind 


The  school  p, 
Qoodson     •'Gazette 
subject  of 


P'lpers  are  r|uotins  from 


that  she  must  make  changes  in  the  building  she 
owns,  to  cost  over  $500,  and  to  do  this  would  in- 
volve her  hopelessly  in  deDt. 

The  i  department  has  advised  her  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  her  to  raise  the  .'second  floor  of  the 
building,  at  Downing-st.  and  Gates-ave..  six  inches 
to  "conform  to  the  State  law."  The  first  floor  is  | 
rented  as  a  bakery,  and  the  rent  from  it  has  pro-  | 
vlded  for  thn  wants  of  Miss  Fancher.  The  prop,- 
erty  was  left  to  her  by  a  relative  when  she  was  a 
girl,  and  by  the  aid  of  friends  she  has  succeeded  in 

I   clearing  it  from   debt.     Miss   Fancher  fives  on   the 

!   second  floor. 

It  will   be   recalled   that  since   Miss   Fancher  fell 
from  a   streetcar,   nearly   forty   years  ago.   she  has 

I   lain  in  bed.  almost  totally  blind,  and  with  the  lower 

I  part  of  her  body  helpless.  She  would  frequently 
go  into  trances  and  make  many  prophecies.  She 
has  also  been  known  as  a  clairvoyant,  and  has  re- 
ceived many  visits  from  strangers.  For  a  time  she 
conducted  the  store  underneath  the  room  she  i 


able  to  operate  with  slight  effort  with  one  hand 
from  her  bed.  She  sold  fancy  articles  which  she 
made  and  a  stock  of  fight  articles.  As  she  found, 
however,  that  she  could  realize  more  by  renting 
the  store,  it  has  been  occupied  by  various  dealers 
of  late. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  Department  of  Labor  insists 
on  the  changes  in  the  building  Miss  Fancher's 
friends  will  probably  try  to  raise  the  funds  i 
for  the  work. 


I  I-MPOKT.iNT  TO      1-UK  Bl,INn. 

Through  the  liberality  of  certain  phil- )' 
I'^nthrooic  persons,  rmint  type  books  j 
niay  ,e  borrowed,  e.vpress  prepaid,  .''rom  j 
t"'.'  Library  for  the  Blind,  Albanv,  N.  Y, 
"■  particulars  Salome  Cutler 
Librarian,  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Albany,   N".  Y. 

Wm   a.    Bowles, 
Superintendent. 
—  Ooo(hon  Q'nette. 
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peeled,  as  is  well  mdie'rled  by  the  para- 
uraph  follo'.vint;.  There  is  no  go,.d  , 
loilune  ihal  iier  friends  think  too  good  j 
for  Mi.-s  Giltio.  I 

The  last  Report  of  the  American  T-?rint-  1 
ins  House  for  the  blind,  shows  a  verv  re-  \ 
markable  increase  in  the  public  interest 
in  the  blind.  Libraries  all  over  the 
e.uintry  have  bought  large  l>ills  of  books  ' 
from  the  institution  for  their  slielves,  and 
will  dou'olless  make  arrangements  for 
their  enjoyment  by  those  v,'„o     can     read 


DEAD. 

Thomas  HefEeiaac'tfiB 'blind  newspaper 
seller,  died  yesterday  morning  in  an  .As- 
syrian lodging  house  on  Dutchess  avenue, 
after  a  short  illness.  The  detspased  was 
seventy-three  years  of  age.  ilgj^as  once 
a  prosperous  "teamster,  the  owner  of  three 
teams  and  did  a  large  business.  His  wife 
left  him  for  another  man,  his  eyesight 
failed  him  and  he  lost  his  property.  For 
several  years  he  had  elisd  out  a  poor  ex- 
istence by  selling  newspapers.  The  feeble- 
ness of  age  made  it  necessary  for  him  a 
year  ago  to  transfer  his  residence  to  the 
City  Home,  which  he  left  a  few  weeks 
ago,  to  take  up  his  old  occupation.  The 
remains  weie  taken  to  Coroner  Selfridge's 
undertaliing  rooms, where  the  funeral  will 
be  held.  The  deceased  had  a  |premoni- 
Dition  of  his  death,  and  left  with  a  friend 
OQ  Ducthess  avenue  his  insurance  book 
for  §66  to  bury  him  with. 


riNVAElD   THREATENED   WITH  R^lFi 

Mollie  Fancher  Ordered  to  Remodel  Store 
She  Has  Freed  from  Mortgage. 

/{tcr  a  struggle  for  more  than  k  generation  to^ 
make  a  living  and  pay  off  a  little  mortgage  on  her 
propertv  during  which  time  she  has  not  left  her 
T3ed,  Mollie  Fancher.  Brooklyn's  famous  invalid, 
has  been  threatened  with  financial  ruin.  The  New- 
York  State. P-epartment  of  Labor, has  informed  her 
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Julius  stem   Gets   Unanimous 
Decisfon  from  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  Insecticide  Case. 
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MONDAY,    OOTOBKa    20,    1S03        ' 
A  Needy  and  Worthy  Blind  Man 

To  the  K.JItor  ot  the  Transcript: 

I  am  t'ljKl  to  see  that  public  attention  1 


thp 


ppio 


ible 


ifortunate, 


nuuiy  of  Lho  adult  blltna,  and  tha 
possibllitj'  of  State  Hirl  for  such  i 
people.  The  condiiLlon  of  thoBO 
not  born  blind  Ih  )iai-tloularly  i; 
a.s  they  never  become  na  skilful  in  the  vari- 
ous tradea  which  are  open  to  the  blind  peo- 
ple as  do  those  who  were  born  blind. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  X  made  an 
appeal  to  your  benevolent  readers  on  he- 
half  «f  a  needy  and  worthy  blind  man.  He 
did  not  lose  his  sight  until  he  was  nearly 
twenty  years  of  age.  When  he  came  underln- 
structlon  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  no  aptitude  whatever  for 
music.  He  graduated  from  that  institution, 
having  no  trade  by  which  he  could  earn 
money  except  that  of  caning  chairs.  Ho 
had  no  friends  who  could  give  him  material 
assistance,  and  he  grew  poorer  and  poorer 
until  I  found  him  Uvlng  more  like  a  stray 
dog  than  a  iraan,  and  In  danger  of  degenera- 
tion. By  the  help  of  your  readers,  I  was 
able  to  send  him  into  the  co'untry  to  live 
with  a  sister.  This  sister's  husband  is  very 
poOT,  making  only  a  meagre  living  by  tlie 
hardest  toil,  and  children  are  steadily  added 
to  their  already  large  family.  The  blind 
man  earns  something  caning  chairs,  but  his 
supply  of  clothing  is  now  about  exhausted, 
and  hte  sister  cannoit  keep  him  longer  with- 
out some  help  toward  paying  his  expenses. 
If  they  send  him  back  to  Boston,  he  "will 
have  to  go  to  some  institution  for  the  poor, 
and  your  readers  linow  what  that  will  mean 
to  Wm.  I  therefore  make  a  second  appeal 
for  one  hundred  ($100)  dollars.  All  con- 
tributions will  be  acknowledged  through  the 
columns  of  the  Transcript,  and  I  will  see; 
thait  all  money  contributed  is  properly  ex- 
pended. 

Geoeqh  a.  Crawford 
Post  Office  Boi  1598,  Boston,  Mass. 


only  danger  that  he  Is  open  to  is  that 
of  being  knocked  down  by  a  bicycle. 
He  cannot  hear  the  approach  of  these 
vehicles  and  the  rider  If  he  does  not 
know  Thorpe  la  apt  to  mistake  hlip 
for  a  man  endowed  with  the  sense  of 
sight  rather  than  one  who  Is  blind. 

Thorpe  of  late  has  taken  upon  him- 
self the  task  of  instructing  another 
man  not  less  unfortunate  than  him- 
self in  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  and 
in  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  meth- 
ods for  getting  about  the  South  End. 
That  man  is  Franklin  B.  Garfle'd  of 
Montello  street.  Thorpe  is  very  friend- 
ly towards  Mr.  Garfield,  and  his  kind- 
ness toward  him  is  manifested  when 
he  goes  to  Garfield's  home  and  takes 
him  for  a  stroll  along  the  South  End 
streets,  teaching  him  the  way  after 
the  manner  In  which  he  discovers  and 
determines  it  himself.  Thorpe  is  very 
Interested  in  his  pupil  and  his  action 
toward  him  is  regarded  as  expressive 
of  the  good  heartedness  of  one  whose 
life  has  been  marred  by  a  lilte  mis- 
fortune  to  his  own. 


WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBBB    28,    1803 
For    Blind    Tenclier    in    Need 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Mrs.    Francis    V.    Parker    gratefully    ac- 
knowledges  the   following  sums; 

Mrs.    E.    M.    Oary .?25.00 

Previously   acknowledged IIT.OO 


Total 

501  Beacon  street. 

'B^.SGk-0n.J.l'dS9 

Times 

1> 


ITews  for  Magistrate  Waumer. 

'  Antonio  Garofalo.  a  blind  _and  rich  Italian 
was  receptlf  sentenced  W^iTSSBths' imprison- 
ment tof  beg^nginthe  streets  by  Maeiatrate 
Naumer.  of  Brooklyn,  who  is  himself  blind.- 
London  Express. 
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BLIND    LEADING   THE      BLIND. 

Sightless  Man  Has  Another  Unfor- 
tunate as  a  Pupil. 
To  a  stranger  In  the  south  wards 
Leroy  E.  Thorpe  of  South  street  Is 
endowed  with  eyesight  as  good  as 
that  of  the  average  man.  But  the 
young  man,  who  was  the  victim  of  an 
unfortunate  shooting  affair  in  the 
woods  at  Avon  about  two  years  ago, 
Is  totally  blind.  The  remarkable  man- 
ner in  which  he  travels  Campello's 
street,  visits  stores,  makes  purchases 
and  gets  about  the  South  End  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  deception  to 
strangers  who  do  not  know  Thorpe. 
His  only  guide  Is  a  slight  cane.  He 
travels  at  a  gait  that  would, be  hard 
for  the  ordinary  man  to  equal  at  times, 
and  that  is  looked  upon  as  remarkable 
by  those  who  know  him  and  wondered 
at  by   strangers. 

Mr.  Thorpe  seldom  it  ever  makes  a 
mistake  and  is  exceedingly  careful 
and  guarded  In  crossing  streets.    The 


!  ACCIDENT  NARROWLY  AVEETEX 

Blind  Man  Fell  in  Front   of  Car  a1 
"~' Campellp..' 

A  repetition  of  the  fatal  street  rail- 
way accident  of  Tuesday  evenlngr  was 
just  barely  averted  yesterday  after- 
noon about  2,45,  when  Franlilln  E. 
Gardner,  a  blind  man,  residing-  at  1167 
Montello  street,  nearly  walked  into  a 
moving-  south-bound  car,  in  spite  o! 
the  clanging  of  the  warning-  gor^  oy 
the  Hiotorman. 

Mr.  Gardner  and  his  little  daugh- 
ter, who  Is  about  Ave  years  old,  were 
crossing  Main  street  at  Perkins  avenue. 
There  was  a  car  coming  north  and  one 
going  south.  He  heard  only  one  car 
and  started  with  the  little  girl'  across 
the  street.  The  pedestrian  saw  his 
danger  and  Judging  from  appearances 
that  the  rnan  wr.s  blind,  shouted  a 
warning  to  stop.  Instead  of  stopping 
Mr.  Gardner  hustened  fotvjv-ard  and 
stumbled  over  the  rail,  falling  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  car.  Quick  work  on 
the  part  of  the  motorman  undoubtedly 
saved  him  fiom  Injury,  as  he  fell  heav- 
ily. The  little  girl  was  badly  scared. 
She,  too,  fell,  as  he  T\-as  holding  her 
hand  tightly.  Mr.  Gardner  received  a 
few  minor  bruises 
result  of  his  fail. 
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OCTOBBB_21,    1903 

THE  WONTOERS  OF  RADIUM.  I 


Can  its  Light  and  Heat  be  Usea  , 
for  Domestic  Purposes?       | 


[By    Dr.    Louis    Bliind.] 

TheiB  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  quite  the 
most  importaat  aad  at  the  same  time  the 
most  remarkaWe  discovery  iu  science  in  re- 
cent years  is  that  of  radium,  <x,  rather,  of 
certain  phenomena  of  rajdium  of  which  science 


18  as  ye*  imaHe  to  explain  the  nature. 

Since  it  was  discovered  in  March  last  that 
laiiium  oan  omit  both  rays  and  beat  without 
showing  the  least  loss  of  substance,  and, 
fnrtiter,  that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  its 
temperature  at  a  point  from  three  to  five  de- 
grees higher  than  its  surroundingB,  the  6ur- 
prieo  which  was  at  first  aroiused  has  in  do 
tray  abated,  though  the  scepticism  which  then 
prevailed  in  many  quarters  ha£  now  been  for 
tiie  most  part  removed. 

No  eaiCT^  is  oonverted  into  another  unless 
there  is  a  .more  or  less  pronounced  loss  in  the 
Bubstaiice.  Tako  ai  simple  example.  If  the 
bands  are  nibb'ed  together  in.  cold  weather 
beat  is  tiius  generated,  which  heat  arises 
from  the  ajction  of  the  muscles,  which  derive 
their  energy  from  food  or  some  other  susten- 
ance. Here  we  ba«-e  a  succession  of  energies, 
the  cause  of  each  one  of  which  is  known.  But ' 
1  the  case  -with  radium  is  wh<^ly  different — it 
produces  its  effects  (rays,  beat,  <fcc.)  with- 
[ out  any  exttimal  influence,  and,  as  has  alreaidy 
I  been  said,  without  any  loss  of  substance.  The 
nature  and  pltenomena  of  radium  are,  gene- 
rally speaiing,  confined  to  those  two  pro- 
perties, rays  and  heat — a  fact  which  is  particu- 
lariy  emphasised  by  Cnxie  and  Laborde  in  their 
recent  contribirtions  to  that  subject. 

The  phenomena  of  radium  being  unexpUia- 
able,  scientiste  have  departed  from  tie 
general  mode  of  investigation,  and  hare  i 
turned  their  attention  to  mero  effects.  The 
mass  of  information  which  has  already  ao- 
cttmulated  is  not  ordy  of  the  utmost  import-  I 
anco,  but  is  extremely  interesting  as  well,  j 
First  of  all,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  ] 
three  distinct  kinds  of  rays,  and  that  one  of ; 
■them — as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  important  j 
one — is,  to  say  the  least,  in  many  | 
respects  similar  to  X-rays,  but  whilst  | 
intricate  electrical  apparatuses  are  neces-l 
sary  for  the  production  of  X-rays,  no  I 
apparatus  or  any  direct  or  indirect  influence  | 
is  required  with  radium.  Further,  radium  ' 
has  the  power  to  maintain  constant  heat,  and 
how  almost  incredibdy  great  that  heat  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  laborious  and  careful  cal- 
culations of  M.  Jean  Perrin.  This  iuvestiga-  i 
tor,  having  inquired  into  the  general  effects 
of  that  neiw  element,  has  found — ^I  am  quoting 
this  from  a  recent  contribution  of  M.  Dastre 
to  the  "  Reirae  d«s  Deux  Mondes  " — that  "  the 
beat  which  could  be  produced  by  one  kilo- 
gramme (2^b.)  of  radium,  the  rays  of  which 
are  not  interfered  -with  by  any  obstacle,  is 
sufficient  to  bring  at  once  to  boiling  point 
the  water  of  a  lake  which  is  1,000  hectares  (1 
hectare  corresponds  to  about  2i  acres)  wide 
andSmetresdeep''  (1  metre  equak  1.09  yards). 
Another  observer,  working  in  a  chemicsJ  I 
laboratory  of  a  Glerman  Universitj,  enim- 1 
ciated  the  fact  that  one  gramme  of  radium  ! 
can  in  one  hour  yield  100  units  of  heat,  that 
is  to  say,  as  much  a.s  is  obtained  i 
by  burning  2cwt.  401b.  of  coal,  and,  more- 
over, hi.s  raiculatioas  tend  to  show  that  one 
kilogramme  of  the  element  in  question  would 
produce  heat-units  to  the  amazina  fit-ure  of 
900,000,000.  Again,  partK-alarly  intoresting 
are  those  oxperimeint.s  whioli  were  conducted 
with  the  \-iew  of  elucidating  the  speed  at 
which  the  rays  are  emitted  from  the  radinm. 
To  put  it  briefly,  it  is  now  assumed  that  the 
w^rx-itA^  .V  ibe  radiuiu  rars  is  equci  to  tie 
speed  Of  tl-«?  -R-aves  of  iig)'.t,  which  travel  at 
a  T^t.e  of  about  200,000  miles  a  second.  And, 
further,  as  regards  their  capacitv  of  dissemi- 
nation iu  an  open  space,  it  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  rays  may  be  retained  by  cer- 
tain obstacles,  that  they  do  not  penetrate  soha 
bodies,  and  that  even  a  thin  laver  of  air— 
accordmg  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge^may  retard 
them  to  a  more  or  less  great  '"extent."  Conse- 
quently, it  is  thought  that  if  a  minute  par- 
ticl?  of  radium  is  taken  into  a  room  of  which 
the  walls  are  inaccessible  to  the  rays  the  room 
will  at  oQce  be  sufficiently  warmed:  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
walls  of  a  room  in  which  radium  wacs  kept  for 
some  time  and  then  removed  emitted  rays  a 
considerable  while  afterwards.  The  practical  i 
importance  and  the  probable  future  of  this 
power  of  heat  is  more  tlian  obvious,  tl 


lit  cannot  yet  lie  said  to  trhat  an  extent  radium  li 
can  be  utilised  for  domestic  purposes.     One  | 
of  the  most  important  points  is,  How  far  is 
radium  capable  of  influencing  or  affecting  the 
animal  body? 

Professor  Curie,  who  joiuUy  wifch  Mme. 
SlodkoT^^ka  Curie  has  discovered  this  new 
element,  expressed  at  the  outset  of  his  in- 
vestigations the  belief  that  radium  is  capable 
of  killing  mammals  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Recent  obsenfations  tend  to  confirm  this 
view,  in  connection  with  which  the  results 
obtained  in  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ments which  were  conducted  at  the  Russian 
Institute  of  ExperimentaJ  Medicine  of  St. 
Petersburg  are  particularly  valuable.  In 
these  experiments  mice  were  kept  iu  narrow, 
closely-sealed  glass  vessels,  on  the  external 
surface  of  which  radium  was  pla.ced  and 
allowed  io  remain  tliere  three  days.  All  the 
animals  thus  experimented  on  died  in  the 
course  either  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  an-l 
after  exhibiting  very  peculiar  morbid  signs, 
amongst  which  convulsive  and  cerebral 
^mptoms  were  especially  marked. 

So  far  as  investigations  seem  to  show,  the 
B«w  substance  exercises  its  greatest  influence 
on  the  ©ye  and  the  skin,  and  also  on  bacteria 
It  has  already  been  found  that  if  radium  is 
placed  before  the  eye,  which  has  been  closed 
and  also  covered  with  tlie  hand,  the  eye  im-  ] 
mediately  sees  very  vivid  light  in  consequence  I- 
of  the  direct  irritation  of  the  retina,  as  it  is 
assumed  by  some  expert  ophthalmologists.  At 
i^e  Pathological  Department  of  the  University 
of  St.  Petersburg  experiments  were  made  with  I 
a  nitimber  of  blmd  people,    and  the  results  1 
which  have  quite  recently  been  published  are  ! 
decidedly  interesting.    Blind  people  who  had  I 
but  a   slight  perception  of  light  were  tried 
first,  and  even  in  broad  daylight  they  at  once 
declared,  as  soon  as  radium  was  placed  inear  ' 
to  one  or  other  of  the  sightless  eyes,   that 
their  perception     of     light    was  greatly  in- 
creased.    Then  blind  people  who  were  capable 
of   perceiving  light,  and  even  of  discerning 
easily  between  different  degrees  of  light,  but 
■who  co^dd  not  see  the  forms  of  things,  were 
€isperimented  -vith.     They  were  placed  in  a 
darkecned  room,  and  then  on  a  screen,  illumi- 
nated by  radium,      the     outlines  of  various 
articles  and  Mmple  pictures  were  thrown  by 
means  of  a  refl«rtor,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  these  practically  blind  people  were 
able  to  make  out  more  or  less  correctly  what 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  screen.   Then  two  boys, 
eleven  and  thirteeai  years  old   respectively, 
who  lost,  from  one  cause  or  another,  their  eyi> 
sight   in  the  first  year   of   their  life,   were 
enabled,  by  means  of  radium,  to  see  various 
objects,  at  first  such  as  keys,  a  cross  and  a 
quadrant,  and  later  were  able  to  learn  the 
Russian  alphabet,  and  now  they  are  reported 
to  be  capable    of    reading    certain    difficult 
TTWds.     So  greatly  encouraiging  were  the  re- 
suits      thus      obtained      that  a  well-kno'mi 
Ruasiaai  physician  has  worked  out  a  system 
by  means  of  which  and  the  radium  rays  people 
who  are  stricken  with  bUndnoss,  yet  have  not 
altogether  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  light, 
may  learn  to  read,  write  or  draw.    It  is  per- 
haps well  to  mention  here  that  it  is  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  perception  of  light 
is  not  yet  completely  destroyrxi,  that  radium 
can  be  of  amy  use  iu  the  treatment  of  sight- 
lessness.      The       afflicted       jjcrson       must 
not  bo  so  blind  that  he  cannot  say,  from  his 
own  perceptions,  whether  it  is  day  or  night. 
Some   sensation   was   caused    a   short     time 
since  by  the  report  from  New  York  that  two 
doctors  bad  succeeded   in  restoring  sight  to 
;blLnd  people  by  means  of  radium.     If  this  is 
correct,  it  is  certain  that  the  patients  were 
not  blind  in   the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Radium  will  doubtless  do  niiich  for  the  prar- 
ticailly,  though  not  completely,  blind,  for  so 
great  is  the  penetrative  power  of  its  rays  that 
■jt  is  only  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  thickly 
liandaged,  and  further  protected  by  one's  own 
and  another's  hands,  tiat  they  do  not  pene- 
trate into  the  eye.      In  connection  with  this, 
it    is    interesting    to  add  that  a  well-known 
iVienna  scientist  was  reported  ttie  oiAfe>r  day 
^liare  gucccesMh'  caxxied  oat  is  »  dackoned 


room  a  series  of  important  microscopical  in- 
vestigations with  the  aid  of  radium. 

As  regards  the  action  of  that  chemi- 
cal body  on  bacteria,  the  following 
experiment,  which  was  conducted  by 
two  Italian  scientists,  gives  some  idea 
of  what  the  power  of  the  substance  is  iu 
tins  respect.  Five  cubic  centimetres  of  a  highly 
poisonous  bouillon  culture  of  certain  bacteria 
(streptococci)  wiis  injected  imder  the  skin  of 
the  ears  of  rabbits,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
ears  which  Avere  exposed  to  radium  rays  re- 
mained healthy,  while  those  which  were  not 
so  exposed  presently  developed  all  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  inflammation  which  generally  ] 
follows  the  inoculation  of  that  germ  into  cer-  i 
tain  parts  of  the  animal  system.  This  experi-  | 
ment,  which  seems  so  conclusive,  is  not,  how-  ! 
ever,  in  keeping  with  otbers  of  a  similar  char-  ! 
acter,  which  gave  results  either  partly  or 
wholly  negative. 

On  the  whole,   there  appears  to  be   some 
doubt  whether  radiimi  will  ever  be  capable  of 
exerci.sing,-  to- any  appreciable  extent,  a  dele* 
terious   influence   upon   the   development   of 
certain  speciee  of  bacteria.     Ho^yeve^,  from  a 
biological  and  physiological  point  of  view,  its 
action  on  the  .<jkin  in  general  and  upon  certain 
morbid   growths   in    particular   is   especially 
noteworthy,   and  is,   indeed,   at  present  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  many  scientists.     So 
far,  two  facts  have  been  established  beyond 
doubt.     Firstly,  that  radium,  if  brought  into 
even  the  slightest  contact  with  the  skin,  pro- 
duces serious  lesions  of  that  organ — that  is  to 
say,  a  state  of  acute  and  severe  inflammation 
in     which     the     deeper     structures     of     the 
skin    are    involved— and    that  a  long  period, 
extending     over     three     or    four     months — 
as    M.    Curie,    Sir    William    Crookes,    Herr , 
Giesel,    and    others     experienced     in     their  i 
own  case — is  usually  required  before  the  parts  | 
thus  damaged  are  restored  to  a  normal  condi-  j 
tion.     And  even  then  the  production    of    a  j 
deep-seated  scar,  presenting  a  peculiar  more  j 
or  less  permanent  pigmentation,  appears  to 
be  an  inevitable  consequence.     Secondly,  it  ] 
seems  to    be    more    than    probable  that  its  j 
effect  upon  malignant  growths  (the  different  I 
varieties  of  lupus  included)  is  highly  bene-] 
ficiiil,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  relieves  the  ten- ' 
siou  of  the  skin,  and  stimulates,  by  means  of 
the  active  afflux  of  blood  which  it  produces,  the 
local  metabolism,  and,  further,  it  is  claimed, 
that  its  application  to  the  affected  parts  pro- 
motes the  softening  and  ultimate  absorption 
of  tie  nodules,   upon  the  disappearance  of 
which  the  healing  process  entirely  depends. 
Time   will    show    whether    the    cures    thus 
effected  are  permanent  or  not,  but  so  much 
is   certain  that   science,    especially    medical  ! 
science,  will  not  be  long  in  elaborating  or  dis-  i 
covering  a  method  of  enlisting  this  most  re- 
markable  of  all    elements,  as    Sir    William 
Crookes  tefins  it,  to  the  general  use  and  ser- 
vice of  hunianity. 

Froin_ 


THE  ,?IINP  i-TEED  ROOM 

The  Board  of  Control  Appealed  To  for  An- 
other Building. 
George  P.  Flannery  of  Minneapolis,  B. 
B  Sheffield  of  Faribault,  and  J.  J.  Dow, 
superintendent  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
waited  on  the  state  board  of  control  yes- 
terday in  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Pairbault  schools,  urging  the  Im- 
perative need  of  the  new  t)uildlng  for 
which  the  legislature  appropriated  516. uuu. 
The  board  of  control  has  not  favored  the 
erection  of  the  building,  believing  the 
school  for  the  feeble  minded  more  m 
n..ed  of  the  room,  but  the  arguments  of 
the  delegation  will  be  considered  by  the 
board.        -     - 


A    l-lird   bov   drov7~a   blind   team   of 


NEARING  COMPLETION 

Important  Improvements  at  Tennessee 
School  for  Blind. 
The  Improvements  projected  some 
time  ago  for  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  are  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  improvements  consist  of  a 
new  stone  fence,  a  carriage  way  and 
other  changes,  and  will  greatly  beauti-- 
ly  the  place. 

fi,^'"-Sv  :^''i;"strong,  Superintendent  of! 
the  Blind  School,  has  planned  a  course 
of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  stu- i 
dents  for  the  wtnter  months.  The  first ' 
lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Bazgtfi' 


icv^Luic  Will  ue  aeiivert 
Jones  Tuesday  night. 
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PilSlEY'S  BUND  ORATOR. 

He^  9*e  of  the  Most  Bemarkablo 
/Men  in  Britain. 

^w^    

Mr.   Robert  Donaldson,  Paisley,   is  per-   i 
haps  one  of  the  most  remarkabM.  iTTIMMWI 

hood!'"and  "was^  e^ktedin  the  Royal  ; 
BUnd  Asylum  School,  Edinburgh.  Ha 
commenced  to  earn  his  livelihod  as  a;  \ 
teacher  of  piano  music,  an  oocupatioa  j 
which  he  still  follows,  traveling  every /^ 
week  from  Paisley  to  Edinbargh  to  givetv 
lessons  to  his  sighted  pupiis.  Mr.  Donald-  ^ 
son  is  36  years  of  age,  seventeen  of  which.  I 
have  been  spent  as  a  promoter  of  thari 
labor  movement.  He  is  an  eloquent'^ 
speaker  and  commands  large  audiencea^S 
whereever  he  goes.  At  present  he  act9,i 
as  Scottish  organizer  for  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind,  and  in  that  capacity 
travels  all  over  Scotland,  unaccompame* ; 
by  any  one.  •< 

Mr  Donaldson  performs  all  liis  own  cor-  j 
respondence  with  the  aid  of  a  Simplex, 
typewriter.  He  pilots  his  way  through., 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee  Aberdeen 
Paisley  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  vflth-  • 
out  a  guide.  Twelve  years  ago  he  had  an 
engagement  to  meet  several  gentlemen  at 
Lamb's  Hotel,  Reform  street,  Dundee  on 
a  Saturday  night  at  7  o'clock.  Leaving 
Edinburgh  with  the  4.40  P.  M.  tram  he  ar- 
rived at  the  appointed  place  in  soo^  time/ 
despite  the  fact  of  his  "^ver  havmg  be^ 
•   in  Dundee  before.>^cottish-Americail/' 


"  Reception  to  the  Blind.  J,   O 

G-ea^ci     presld.nl  c-   the      u  Jf,^  ^^ 

ducted  the  le  ^""""^  ,-^^,'i  "^^e  spZimen. 
nai  ether  l^ui  ■>  ^  ,  .„  re  aKlilbltod 
of  handiwork  b^  Ui  ^""^y ^^  ^J  by  Mist. 
Among   then  v  ,  .^  ^  i   pi  i-R    made   ot 

Lt^';rHanru;nVn  .b^Pl;ce-s 
;:;*;trhI'^ber::r;cdtho^eccptloncame 


jiearing.  The  boy, 
within  a  few  feet 
noving  object. 


rough  his  acute  sense  of  , 
boy,  At  is  said,  can  tell 
feet  the  distance  of  anj;^ 


itutPriON   TO   BLI#D 

mn    THEIR  /RIENDS 

Specimens    of    the   Work  of  the  Sight^ss 

Ones   on   Exhifjitiqn.  I 

Th.  :n,nuM   rc.crptin,M,nh«.*oar,l^fni- 

ctors   or  I  111'  c'liuilin;;  Hooni  atid  ttfhrary 

■•    til.'    Illi„,l    „,,s    i,Hr!    yesterha^in    the 


Th 
[mens  of 
making. 


lug  and  broom- 
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rvj«.   JSlvilMU    IVIUSICIAN. 

Benefit  Concert  and  Dance  in  City 
..liall,  Thursday. 

All  II 1  nv.  Ill  n(-  till  ShL  bLiKfit 
oil  1.  ml  il  iM  .  '■•  1  SI  n  in  the 
,  U  ill    'Jin  '-  I    \     .\    nint,    m    bv,'-ialt 


J  Dull  J  W  Lrilh.  uKy. 
iLCio  JUm  J  Doni.elLui,  ,i^- 
501     iiufitii      Jonn    Connelly, 

hj.)  RUDouonsh  John  Mc- 
uiRk  ^\  il-h  VA  liael  Pollaid, 
.  oiimlliii  Junn  Munlv,  Jolir> 
)hn    tiiike     John    McCaithy, 

on-  Dims  WooJs,  Thomaa 
Llioina>5   Ljnch     Fd     Connors, 


John  Hajes. 


TIE 
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P^eiXSlONS  FOR-.: 

County  Clerk  Welton  has 
ceived  the  first  official  blanks 
to  be  used  by  blind  people 
in  straitened  circumstances  who 
wish  to  take  ad'viantage  of  the  law  re- 
cently passed  in  this  state,  providing 
that  the  supervisors  of  each  county 
pay  to  certain  blind  citizens  the  sum 
of  $150 'each  year.  The  conditions  at- 
tached to  this  are  that  the  beneficiary 
shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state 
of  Illinois  for  no  less  than  ten  years 
and  of  the  county  where  the  applica- 
tion is  made  not  less  than  three  years. 
The  applicant  must  not  be  a  county 
charge  to  any  extent  at  the  time  the 
application  is  made  and  his  or  her  in- 
come from  private  means  must  be  less 
than  $200  per  annum  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  provision. 

The  law  will  not  be  effective  until 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  but^ 
the  supervisors  will  probably  take 
matter  up  at  the  next  meeting. 


but, 

7. 


jlm  people  ask 
aiduIerHwlaw 

SEVERAL     APPLICATIONS       HAVE 

BEEN     MADE     TO       COUNTY 

CLERK  THOMAS   DALE. 


WAITING  ON  COUNTY   BOARD 


Wo  Action  Can  Be  Taken  Until  Super- 
visors Appoint  Examiner  Of 
The   Blind. 


Since  the  passage  of  tlie  new  laws 
cy  the  state  legislature,  a  number  of 
blind  people  have  applied  to  County 
Clerk  Dale  for  aid  under  the  law  which 
provides  support  for  them.  The  law, 
however,  is  not  in  effect  as  yet  in  this 
county  because  the  boaro  of  supervis- 
ors has  taken  no  action  m  regard  to 
appointing  an  examiner  for    the  blind. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  sup- 
ervisors of  each  county  appoint  a  reg- 
ularly practicing  physician  as  examin- 
er of  the  blind  and  that  certain  blind 
persons  in  sti-aightened  circumstances 
the  sum  of  $150  each  year. 

The  conditions  attached  to  this  are 
that  the  beneficiary  shall  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  state  of  Illinois  for  no 
less  than  ten  years  and  of  the  county 
■where  the  application  is  made  not  less 
than  three  years.  The  applicant  must 
not  be  a  county  charge  to  any  extent 
at  the  time  the  application  is  made 
and  his  or  her  income  from  private 
means  must  be  less  than  $200  per  year 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  board  of  supervisors,  at  its  last 
meeting  here,  took  no  action  in  regard 
to  appointing  an  examiner  and  al- 
though County  Clerk  Dale  has  receiv- 
ed the  necessary  blanks  and  special* 
stationary  necessary,  there  will  h0 
nothing  done  in  regard  to  the  new  la(w 
until  the  board  of  supervisors  actj^ 


THE  TILTON  NEWS 


K  B,  Fan-and  of  Penacook,  who  is  well 
nown  about  this  section  as  the  popularJiliiMi 
look  '("ent    !,'ave  a  talk  on  his    experiences  lu 


l^^^m 


The  annual  dance  for  the  benefit  of 
"James  Madden,  the  blind  musician, 
was  held  in  City  hall  last  evening,  and 
was  the  usual  successful  affair,  the 
hall  being  crowded  to  its  capacity.  The 
2d  Regiment  orchestra  gave  a  pleasing 
concert,  after  which  the  grand  march 
was  started.  It  was  led  by  John  J. 
Donnellan  and  Miss  Belle  Weldon,  and  ; 
John  Connelly  and  Miss  Kate  Connelly,  ■ 
several  hundred  couples  following.  , 
D.ancing  was  continued  to  =  loto  i^^..-  i 
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Mr.  W.  J.  Ryan  will  soon  make  Wa 
22d  annual  toor  through  Maine,  selling 
the  Old  Parmer's  Almanacs  for  tbe 
year  1904.  lie  Is  totally  WiaiiJjjjt  this 
does  not  prevent  him  from  making  Ills 
way. 

Along  his  route  through  Eastern  and 
Northern  Maine  be  has  a  large  liet  of 
patrons,  who  depend  upon  him  to  sup- 
ply them  with  the  peoples'  favorite  al- 
manacs. If  yonr  name  is  not  on  his 
list,  have  it  placed  there  this  year.  He 
is  thoroughly  reliable,  and  your  patron- 
age will  aid  a  worthy  cause. 

For  the  purpose  of  forming  an  or- 
ganization for  mutual  benefit,  Mr.  Rran 
would  like  the  camfls  and  addresses  of 
all  blind  persons  in  the  State.  Send  to 
following  address  for  blanks. 

State  of  Maine  Association  of  the 
Blind,  V,'1LLIA.M  .7.  RYAX.  Acting  Sec- 
retary, 21  Quinoy  Street,  Portland,  Me. 
,^,^    CARDIFF.  


SATTBIXAT,  OOTOBEE   24,    1908. 

BLIND  "itASSEtTES. 

I  learn  that   a   movement  is  on  foot, 

under  the  patronage  of  his  Boyal  High- 

I  ness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to   employ 

ii  the  blind  as  masseurs.  Blind  people,  it 
is  said,  become  particularly  skilful  in  this 
art — an  art;,  by  the  way,  which  is  almost 
I  exclusively  confined  to  the  blind  in  far- 
ofiF  Japan.  Successful  massage  depend 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  operator 
having  a  very  delicate  touch  and  keen 
manipulative  strength — accoraplishments 
which  the  blind  possess  in  a  peculiar 
degree.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
moters to  form  an  "  Institute  of  Massage 
by  the  Blind,"  and  with  this  object  they 
are  endea-vouring  to  secure  central 
rooms  which  shall  be  used  (1)  for 
the  treatment  of  patients  ;  (2)  as  a  central 
office  whence  operators  can  be  sent  out 
to  patients  requiring  treatment  at  their 
own  homes,  to  hospitals,  and  other  insti- 
tutions. In  the  meantime  a  sura  of  about 
£600  is  needed  in  order  to  start  the  insti- 
tute on  a  proper  footing,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  ultimately  it  will  be  self-supporting. 


It 
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COLORADO  INDEX.     OCT.  29,  1903. 


TKe  ScKool  for  tHe  Deaf  and  Blind. 


The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  has  the 
followiug  appreciative  words  of  the  School  and 
its  work  for  which  we  return  thanks. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  layman  has  such  a 
correct  notion  of  the  special  task  done  in  a 
school  like  ours. 

"The  annual  opening  of  the  state  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  is  always  an  event  of 
exceptional  interest  in  Colorado  Springs.  It  is 
specially  so  this  year  on  account  of  the  greatly 
increased  attendance  and  the  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness  upon  which  the  school  has  entered. 

This  school  is  having  a  greater  growth  and 
development  with  every  passing  year.  It  fills 
a  place  that  is  unique  and  without  which 
children  who  are  unfortunately  deprived  of 
one  or  more  faculties  would  be  absolutely 
bereft  of  an  education.  As  it  is,  when  scholars 
graduate  from  this  school  the3'  are  well  equip- 
ped for  the  battle  of  life  and  able  to  earn  a 
living  in  half  a  dozen  different  trades  or  avoc- 
ations. 

One  cannot  visit  this  school  and  witness 
the  work  which  is  being  done  v/ithout  the  con- 
clusion that  the  day  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 
While  the  blind  cannot  be  made  to  see  or 
the  deaf  to  hear,  yet  the  ordinary  observer 
would  scarcely  notice  any  defects,  so  apt,  acute 
and  deft  do  these  pupils  become  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  duties.  A  visit  to  the  school  is 
a  revelation  and  an  experience  that  noeducator, 
publicist  or  humanitarian  should^miss. 


BOULDER,   MONT.    THURSDAY,  OCT.  29,   1903. 


Schools  Dlot  Charitable  Snstitutions. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 

[Extract  from  a  Paper  read  at  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association.  Boston.  July  10th,  1903  by 
Dr.  E.A.  Fay.  Vice-President  of  Gallaudet  College 
Washington   D.  C.l 

WHEN  we  consider  that  within  our 
own  memory  these  schools  were  nn- 
iveral'.y  classed  as  charitable  institu- 
tions, it  is  certainly  a  gratifying  sign  of 
progress  that  in  nineteen  States  their  true 
character  is  now  fully  recognized.  While  a 
little  reflection  will  convince  any  reason- 
able man  that  the  term  charitable  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  the  education  of  any 
children,  the  unthinking  public  every- 
where are  slow  to  realize  it.  For  instance 
the  compilers  of  city  directories  are  certain- 
ly not  below  the  average  of  mankind  m  in- 
telligence, but  what  superintendent  of  a 
school  for  the  deaf  Or  for  the  blind  in 
a  city  has  not  had  to  have  a  struggle 
with  the  compiler  of  the  directory  to 
persuade  him  to  put  the  school  on  the 
list  of  educational  in.,titutions  rather  than 
among  asylums,  homes,  and  charitable 
institutions? 

Why  is  it  that  the  people  are  so  slow  to 
comprehend  the  true  character  of  these 
schools? 

One  reason  is  doubtle-s  the 
names  of  asylum  and  institution-especial-  , 
ly  asylum- which  were  given  these  schools  j 
in  former  years  and  which  still  cling  to 
some  of  them.  Happily  the  legal  use  of 
these  names  is  now    passing    away;     most 


-.fortunate  | 


of  the  .schools  recently  established  are 
entitled  schools  and  many  of  the  other 
ones  are  changing  their  names.  But  the 
similiar  terms  linger;  "coiisiietudo  est  altera 
Lex":  "man  yields  to  custom  as  he  bows 
to  fate." 

Another  reason  why     some    people    re- 
gard schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind 
as  charitable  is  that  food     and    shelter    as 
well  as  instruction  during  the  school  terms 
are  provided  by  the  State.     They  are  will- 
ing to  admit  that  free  tution  and  opportunity 
for  self-developement  should  not  be    called 
charitable,  but  they  insist  that    free    board 
should.       The  State,     however    does      not 
provide  board  for  her  children  as  an  act  of 
charity,    she    provides    it    as  a    necessary 
incident  of  their  education.     For    ordinary 
children     schooling    is    brought    to    their 
doors  in  some  cases,  where  they  live  at    an 
inconvenient  distance,      the    scholars     are 
transported  daily  to  school    at    public    ex- 
pense, because  it  costs    less    to    bring    the 
children  to  school  than  to  bring  the  school 
to  the  children.     On    the    same     principle 
it  was  found  to   be    more    economical,     as 
well  as  productive    of    better    results,      to 
instruct    the    deaf    and    blind    in    central 
schools,  paying  for  their  food  and    shelter 
during  the    term,    than    it.  would    be    to 
bring  the  school  to  their    doors    or    brinsr 
them  daily  to  the  school.     To  parents    the 
boarding  feature  is  by  no  means  a  welcome 
boon.     The  afflicted  child  is  often  the  most 
tenderly  loved  member  of  the  family;    they 
do  not  willingly  entrust  it  to  the  hands    of 
distant  strangers.     As  the    child    becomes 
older  and  would  be  able  to    assist    in    the 
work  of  the  farm  and    household,     its    ab- 
sence from  home  is  a  pecuniary  loss.     The 
parents  submit  to  the  necessity  of    separa- 
tion as    a    painful    sacrifice,    which    they 
make  for  the  good  of    the    child    and    the 
benefit  of  the  State— If  the  food  and   shelt- 
er were  a  charity,  the  State  would  have  no 
right  to  give  it. 

The  heads  of  schools  generally  insist 
thai  their  work  should  be  classed  as  educa- 
tional and  not  charitable,  but  perhaps  they 
themselves  are  sometimes  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  the  erroneous  classilication. 
It  may  happen  that  they  have  at  their  .ser- 
vice a  State  Board  of  Charities  composed 
of  intelligent,  sympathetic  men  who  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school,  make  valuable  suggestions,  support 
them  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  needed 
appropriations,  and  defend  their  good 
name  against  unwarranted  attacks  and  un 
just  criticism  On  the  other  hand  the 
.State  Superintendent  (  f  Public  Instruction 
may  be  a  man  who  cares  nothing  for  the 
interests  of  the  special  cU  s:;es,  performs 
his  duties  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tion in  a  perfunctory  manner,  or  neglects 
them  altogether.  There  is  a  State  in 
whicii  that  officer  is  required  by  law  to 
visit  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  once  a  ' 
year,  but  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  visited 
it  only  twice  in  ten  years.  It  is  not  strange 
under  such  circu.mstances  that  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school  should  prefer  the  friendly 
visits,  timely  suggestions,  and  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  Board  of  Charities  to  the  in- 
difference of  the  Department  of  Education. 
As  one  head  of  a  school  writes,  "In  theory 
our  connection  with  the  Board  of  Charities 
is  all  wrong;  in  practice  it  could  not  be 
improved  upon." 

Again,  the  school  authorites  may  lend 
countenance  to  the  objectionable  classifica- 
tion by  resting  their  claims  for  the  support 
of  the     school    upnn    motives    of     charity 


rather  than  o£  justice.  There  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  do  this,  for  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  sirnelimes  meets  with  a  readier 
response  than  an  appeal  to  the  reason.  The 
simple  claim  that  the  right  of  special  class- 
es to  au  education  rests  npon  the  same 
basis  as  that  of  ordinary  children  in  public 
schools  makes  but  a  slight  impression  up- 
on some  legislators;  while  a  stirring  appeal 
to  their  humanity  and  compassion,  present- 
ing the  education  of  the  deaf  or  the  blind 
as  a  work  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  "generous"  appropria- 
tion. 

It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  have 
the  co-operation  and  support  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  as  well  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  the  work  of  oui 
schools,  and  there  may  be  occasions  when 
the  simple  declaration  of  the  right  of  the 
children  and  the  duty  of  the  State  does 
not  suffice,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  very 
existence  of  a  school  would  be  endangered 
unless  the  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  heart 
of  the  Legislator  were  touched;  but  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  injurious 
effect  produced  upon  the  general  public, 
upon  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  child- 
ren to  be  taught,  and  upon  the  children 
themselves,  whenever  their  education  is 
allowed  to  be  classified  as  charitable. 
What  is  the  effect  upon  the  public?  An 
erroneous  impression  of  the'  character  of 
the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  schools  is 
created  and  diffused.  What  is  the  effect 
upon  the  parents?  It  arouses  a  prejudice 
again.st  the  school  and  sometimes  deters 
them  from  sending  their  children.  What 
is  the  effect  upon  the  pupils— the  "benefi- 
ciaries of  the  State,"  as  they  are  some- 
times called?  If  they  realize  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  stigma  thus  placed  up- 
on them,  it  tends  to  humiliate  and  era- 
bitter  then;  if  they  do  not  realize  it,  or 
realizing  complaissntly  accept  it,  it  harms 
them  still  more  by  tending  to  degrade  and 
demoralize  them,  discouraging  self-activity 
and  leading  to  dependence  and  pauper- 
ism. 

As  long  as  our  institution  was  classed 
among  asylums  and  prisons,  our  pupils 
were  looked  upon  as  dependents,  and  were 
often  referred  to  as  'patients' and 'inmates' 
This  was  always  mortifying  to  their  sensitive 
natures,  and  had  a  strong  tendency  to  re- 
press aspirations  to  higher  ideals.  They 
felt  that  they  were  socially  ostracised  as  ;i 
class,  and  that  there  was  nothing  ahead  of 
them  but  as  'heivers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water.'  Now  since  they  have  been  in- 
vested with  their  just  rights,  they  appreciate 
the  dignity  of  their  position  and  the  possi- 
bilities before  them,  and  slumbering  ambi- 
tion has  been  aroused.  They  feel  that  the 
way  is  clear  to  business  success  and  social 
elevation,  and  'clannishness'  is  no  longer 
so  apparent.  Our  school  has  been  brought 
into  much  greater  prominence,  and  the 
public  generally  are  taking  far  more  in- 
terest in  the  work  that  we  are  doing.  Our 
pupils  receive  more  favorable  notice,  and 
many  little  social  courtesies  are  extended 
them  which  have  a  tendency  to  sweeten 
their  lives  and  make  them  forget  that  the\ 
are  different  from  other  people.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  change  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  greater  progress  made  both  in  the 
schoolrooms  and  in  the  workshops.  This 
gratifying  result  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  the  tone  of  the  school  has  been  elevat- 
ed and  our  pupils  inspired  with  higher 
hopes." 
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TALANTED,    ALTHOUGH     BLIND. 


ne\.     A\llllnm    Couilon'.f     Father     Is     the 
FnniouM   Chaplain. 

01  Rev.  Henry  N.  Couden,  tathrr  ot  Rev. 
\Villiam  Couden,  pastor  of  the  Third  Uni- 
\  ersalist  church,  "^est  SomerviJle,  /a  Bos- 
ton paper  recently  said;—  ~* 

"Another  blind  chaplain  is  Rev.  Henry 
Is'.  Couden,  who  has  been  chaplain  of  the 
house  o£  representatives  most  acceptably 
foi  eight  years,  and  is  a  man  of  much 
natural  ab'lity  and  good  sense.  Mr.  Coud -n 
■nas  not  born  blind,  but  lost  his  sight  in 
tattling  for  the  Union  cause  during  the 
Civil  war. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the 
Ohio  scliool  for  the  blind,  remaining  there 
for  eight  years,  studying  special  branches; 
and,  after  that,  he  took  a  three  years' 
course  in  theology  in  St.  I^awrence  Uni- 
versity, Canton,  N.  Y.  AVhen  he  had  fin- 
ished his  theological  studies,  he  entered 
upon  his  first  pastorate  at  Madrid,  N.  T., 
and  afterward  preached  at  Willoughby,  O., 
Chatham,  Mass.,  and  Port  Huron,  Mioh,, 
giving  satisfaction  in  all  these  places  and 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  house  of  representatives  In 
l.-^O.). 

"Mr.  Couden  has  been  married  three 
times,  his  second  wife  being  Miss  Jennie 
Pickinson,  of  Amherst,  a  sister  of  M.  F. 
Dickinson,  of  Boston.  He  is  a  genial  man, 
who  lias  made  friends  everywliere  he  has 
been.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  ar.d 
leves  to  perpetrate  a  joke. 

"For  instance,  lie  has  found  cause  for 
mirth  in  the  attitude  of  the  average  per- 
.=on  who  treats  a  blind  man  as  though  he 
were  devoid  of  all  his  senses.  At  one  time 
he  was  visiting  in  Ohio,  and  the  host,  in- 
stead of  consulting  his  taste,  inquired  solic- 
.itously  of  Mrs.  Couden  what  he  would  like 
rit  table.  Finally  the  host  bluntly  as'.ced 
Mr.  Ccuden,  'How  do  you  find  your  way 
to  your  mouth?"  Without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  face,  the  blind  man  replied 
gravely:- 

■  'Oh.  I  tie  a  string  to  my  tooth  and  th"n 
run  my  fork  up  it.'  And  the  host  did  not 
know  even  then  that  the  blind  preacher 
was  'making  game'  of  him." 


CITY  WILL  TEACtJ-JUi^  BUND 

Miss    Alice    Fellows    May     Supervise    a 
i  School  for  Their  Benefit. 

T^'i.llhool  board  committee  on  course  of 
instfructibn  yesterday  took  the  first  steps 
lowWestablishins  a  school  tor  the  blind 

'°M?ss'-Inc;  Fellows,  formerly  c°°°Jpted 
with  tho  Janesville  School  for  the  *lina, 
Taid  that  she  had  canvassed  the  J^  and 
found  forty  blind  children  of  scjj^l  age 
raost  Of  ^^ho^v-»te  Siought,  wouj^  be  glad 
tn  attend  the  sch\QJ4  <  r  Jf 

Miss  Fe'iow-.  «h¥  conJi«)«r  a  private 
tn^'t  tution"was'a*ed  to  submit  figures  to 
the  board  'showing  the  cost  of  supervising 
a  school  and  of  taking  the  pupils  under 
her  personal   charge. 

The   coi-.mittee    formulated    a   request    to 
Pitv    attorney   Runge    to    decide   upon   the 
constiUt-onallty  of  Robinson's  "History  of 
Wes  ern     Europe,"     which,     It     has     been  i 
charged,  contains  passages  objectionable  to 

*^  The'committee  on  lectures  decided  to  em- 
nlnv  Drs  J.  C.  Elson.  F.  J.  Turner 
Jullis  E  Olson,  ahd  M.  V.  O'Shea.  all  ot 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to  give  two 
ectures  each  before  Jan.  1.  The  lectures 
„f  n,-«  Tmner  and  Elson  will  be  illus- 
ualed  Dr.  Eicon's  subject  being  athleticy 
The 'committee  on  buildings  has  decij/T 
to  lay  o<T  the  men  in  the  repair  dea^t- 
men?r  because  ot  lack  of  funds  to  paj^eir 
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FRIDAY    MORNING,    OCT.   30, 


THE  STATE  AlTD  ITS  OHAEITIES. 


The  fact  that  the  questJon  has  been 
again  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  statfe 
board  of  charities  to  visit  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  blind  will  cause  no  lltt'e 
surprise  in  various  quarters,  and  we 
venture  to  Bay  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ment. The  law  certainly  seems  explicit 
and  to  the  layman  it  does  not  appear 
difficult  to  construe.  At  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  an  effort 
was  made  to  put  through  a  resolution 
especially  exempting  the  blind  Institu- 
tions from  the  inspection  of  the  board 
and  each  house  of  the  Legislature  sum- 
marily and  emphatically  rejected  It. 
The  ground  taken  was  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  treating  these  dependents 
any.  differently  from  the  others  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  state.  The 
reasoning  was  sound,  too. 

We  have  had  occasion  hitherto  to  call 
attention  to  the  actual  wrong  which  Is 
done  to  these  dependents  In  teaching 
them,  as  has  been  done,  that  they  are 
not  objects  of  charity,  but  that  they 
have  a  right  to  what  they  are  voted  by 
the  state.  Such  Instruction  Is  sub- 
versive of  good  citizenship  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  run  into  right  down  In- 
gratitude. The  blind  appeal  with  a 
peculiar  force  to  everybody  who  has 
human  sympathies.  The  call  comes 
from  such  a  depth  of  deprivation  that 
it  compels  an  answer.  Nobody  has  the 
slightest  wish  to  deprive  them  of  the 
best  of  care  and  instruction,  but  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  state  to  see  how 
the  work  is  done  is  another  and  very 
different   question. 

!the  blind  and^the  state. 

visitation     Right     of    the     Board    ot 
Charities    Qnestloned. 

A  rumor  has  prevailed  for  several 
days  on  the  streets  that  the  relations 
of  the  charitable  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  this  city  and  the  state  board  ot 
charities  have  become  strained  again. 
Dr.  Kane  was  seen  by  a  "Courant" 
reporter  and  all  that  could  be  got  out 
of  his  was  that  he  "refused  to  discuss 
the  subject.  '  So  far  as  the  denial  went 
it  seemed  to  convey  the  implication 
that  there  must  be  something  to  discuss, 
but  when  that  point  was  raised  he  still 
positively  refused   to  say  anything. 

The  story  went  that  Attorney  Genera! 
King  had  had  the  question  reterrei 
to  him  as  to  whether  the  board  of 
charities  had  any  right  to  visit  offi- 
cially the  institutions  for  the  blind. 
The  contention  has  been  set  up  in  years 
past   that   the  blind  inmates  were  not 


objects  of  the  state's  charity,  but  that 
they  had  a  right  to  what  was  voted  to 
their  support.  The  law  on  the  sub- 
ject reads  as  follows:— 

The  board  may  inspect  all  almshouses, 
homes  for  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, asylums,  hospitals,  and  all  .nstitu- 
tions  for  the  care  or  support  of  the  de- 
pendent or  criminal  classes. 

Attorney  General  King,  when  he  was 
asked  about  the  matter,  said  that  the 
question  had  been  referred  to  him  and 
that  he  was  going  to  give  a  written 
opinion  regarding  it. 

The  state  pays  $330  a  year  for  the 
support  of  the  "dependents"  who  are 
cared  for  in  the  blind  institutions  and 
the  charity  stands  first  in  the  list  ii, 
its  per  capita  allowance.  No  objection 
has  been  raised  to  the  visits  of  the 
state  board  of  charities  to  the  American 
School  for  the  Deaf,  or  to  the  School 
for  Imbeciles  at  Lakeville,  or  to  the 
h'lspital.  L^' 


LECTURE  AND  SALE. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  F.  Campbell  gave 
his  ciuematograph  aurl  siereop'-jcou 
lecture,  "Seeing  by  Touch,  or  How 
the  Blind  Become  Sell'-Supportiug," 
at  tlie'CSiftral  Congregational  Church, 
Wednesday  evening  under  the  auspices 
of  the  KiuKS  Daughters  He  spoke 
especially  of  tlie  London  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
success  accomplished  t'rom  tha  begin- 
ning to  the  inesent  time  bringing  out 
the  idea  that  what  lias  been  done  by 
one  blind  man  can  be  done  by  all  blind 
persons.  The  most  important  thing, 
he  claimed,  is  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
energy  and  activity  into  these  afflicted 
ones  so  that  they  forget  tlieir  infirmity 
and  enter  into  the  work  and  pleasure 
of  life,  li«e  speing  people  He  said  the 
study  of  music  resulted  in  giving  an 
ooctipation  for  earning  a  livelihood, 
to  those  -who  could  be  musicians  and 
teachers,  but  that  other  kinds  of  work 
could  be  done  by  the  blind  if  they 
received  the  right  kind  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Campbell  entered  lieart  and  soul 
into  the  subject,  and  his  description 
of  tlie  work,  and  the  special  object  of 
iuiterest,  to  help  the  adult  blind, 
created  an  enthusiasm  in  his  audience. 
Mr.  Campbell  is  the  agent  •  for  the 
"Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,"  and  is  giving  these  lectures  to 
aid  this  noble  cause. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  young 
ladies,  sold  home-made  candy.  Cards 
were  given  to  all  tliose  interested,  to 
become  members  of  the  Association. 
There  is  no  fee  for  membership.  Mr. 
Campbell  can  be  found  at  ISO  Boyls- 
ton  Street,  Room  313,  Boston. 
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The  PmNTiKG  Housk  for  the  Bukd. 

It  ought  to  be  kcjit  in  view  by  the 
parents  and  Irieads  of  the  pupils  of  such 
schools  as  ours,  that  the  Ooveruaieut  has 
created  a  considerable  fund  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  annually  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  apparatus  for  tlie 
use  of  the  blind,  more  especially  in  the 
schools,  and  to  be  distributed  by  them, 
for  the  most  part,  though  the  booksl 
may  be  bought  by  anybody.  The  last 
report  shows  that  many  libraries  in 
variuus  cities  are  buying  them,  and  plac- 
ing them  on  their  shelves  for  the  use  of 
the  blind,  and  the  great  library  in  Wash- 
ington, has  litted  up  a  special  reading 
room  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  that  they 
may  go  there  aad  in  the  delightful  quiet 
of  the  libriiry.  This  new,  or  at  least, 
unfamiliar  use  of  these  embossed  books 
will  still  more  largely  increase  the  demand 
for  them,  and  further- reduce  the  price, 
signs  of  which  already  appear.  The  price 
IS  still  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated;  but 
doubtless  entirely  susceptible  of  explana- 
tion. 

It  is  rather  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
the  authorities  to  select  several  books 
from  the  same  author  for  publication; 
but  notable  exceptions  are  made,  and 
some  of  them  very  highly  commendable. 
Irving  is  represented  liy  some  ten  or  more 
volumes,  Hawthi'tn  by  quite  as  many 
more,  while  the  historian  John  Fisk  will 
break  all  records  before  the  demand  will 
be  satisfied  for  his  admirable  books  on 
the  early  history  of  our  country. 

We  already  have  the  works  on  "Vir- 
ginia and  New  Fngland,"  and  our  next 
order  will  contain  the  "Revolution"  and 
the  "Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies."  We 
will  hope  to  seethe  book  which  is  re- 
ferred to  below,  "A  Critical  Period  in 
American  History"  a'so  in  print.  His 
histories  are  not  only  well  enough,  but 
greatly  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  line  might  be 
very  properly  dtiiwn  there.  His  vagaries 
in  relgious  speculation  are  matters  of 
"curiosity  to  the  extreme,  lilieral  thought 
of  the  day;  but  are  of  no  ^ 


1:^. 


IS  minds.     It  has  always    set 


forming 
mi'd    to 


me  a  most  unfortunate  thing    tbat    these 
excellent  and  fis-ful  men  must  in  so  many 


ave  something  to  say  about  the 
Matters  which  they  might  better  leave 
alone,  where  the  Bible  places  them.  None 
of  them  have  improved  on  the  plan,  and 
if  they  cannot  be.tter  things,  the  great 
risk  is  of  making  them  worse. 
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The  Sorrows  of  a  Blind  Oifl. 


.  Poor  Utile  Daisy  Warren!  Nina  Ehoades 
has  certa;nly  meted  out  to  her  little  blind 
heroine  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  and  has 
also,  incidentally,  preached  to  her  readers 
a  sermon  the  text  of  which  is  "  self-efface- 
ment leads  to  happiness."  One  day  when 
Daisy  was  four  years  old  a  disobedient 
brother  carried  a  so-called  toy  gun  against 
his  parents'  wishes,  and,  aiming  at  a  duck, 
shot  his  little  sister  in  the  eyes.  The  broth- 
er In  his  fear  and  terror  ran  away  to  sea 
and  was  reported  to  have  been  drowned; 
the  parents  died,  and  Daisy,  being  left 
homeless,  was  adopted  by  a  devoted  aunt, 
who  led  the  child  to  believe  she  was  really 
her  mother. 

Daisy  for  a  while  was  very  happy.  Misery 
began,  however,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren were  killed  in  a  railroad  accident,  and 
George  Ripley,  Daisy's  supposed  brother- 
in-law,  cheated  her  out  of  her  inheritance, 
abused  her,  and  then  sent  her  to  one  Dr. 
Garland,  a  physician  of  questionable  meth- 
ods, who  took  care  of  unbalanced  children 
whose  relatives  were  desirous  of  getting 
them  out  of  the  way.  Daisy  was  declared 
mentally  unbalanced,  and  subjected  to  a 
number  of  annoyances,  which  make  delight- 
fully harrowing  reading  for  girls  who  take 
their  pleasures  sadly. 

Da,isy,  in  company  with  a  faithful  kitch- 
en maid,  Molly,  employed  by  the  Garlands, 
runs  away  and  comes  to  New  York,  where, 
being  without  funds,  she  enters  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Blind  People,  and  there 
learns  the  lesson  which  is  the  text  for  the 


It  would  really  be  too  sad  an  undertaking 
to  pursue  the  unfortunate  Daisy  through  all 
the  various  .shades  of  mental  suffering  she 
endures.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  disobe- 
dient brother  was  not  killed  at  sea,  but, 
having  grown  into  a  prosperous  and  repent- 
ant manhood,  he  scours  the  country  in 
search  of  his  sister.  On  the  three  hundred 
and  twenty-third  page  we  begin  to  scent 
happiness  for  the  poor  blind  girl,  and  by 
the  time  we  reach  the  last  page  the  sun  has 
burst  from  behind  the  clouds  of  adversity, 
and  Daisy  stands  full  in  the  path  of  its 
effulgence. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Helen  Keller, 
and  we  hope  we  are  not  proving  ungrrateful 
When  we  remark  that  of  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  unimportant  incidents  there  seems 
to  be  no  end. 

The  dedication  ot  Nina  Rliodcs's  book, 
'■  Silver  Lir.iiigs,"  published  by  MtClure, 
Phillips  &  Co..  is  a  tribute  from  a  hliiid  girl 
to  a  blind  sill.  M.any  persons  an-  muiwure 
that  the  young  writer  has  not  liaJ  lier  sight 
since  ejiily  childhood. 


Date D.iX....: :v....^..,.\:^.^....^ 

James  Madden,  the  bllnd^violinlst  held 
his  annual  dance  in  Cityhall  Thursday 
and  it  was  attended  by  one  of  the  larg- 
est crowds  which  ever  sought  admission 
there.  In  the  grand  march  before  the 
last  couple  had  fallen  into  line  the 
leaders  were  twice  around  the  hall. 
There  were  fully  1000  in  the  march 
which  was  led  by  Miss  Isabell  Weldon 
and  John  J.  Donnelan.  followed  by  Miss 
Katherine  Connelly  and  John  Connelly. 
In  all  there  were  nearly  2000  people 
crowded  into  the  hall.  Though  the  at- 
tendance was  too  large  for  dancing 
conveniently,  everybody  made  the  most 
of  it  and  there  were  but  few  who  did 
not  have  a  good  time.  A  concert  was 
given  early  in  the  evening  by  the  2d 
Eegt.  band.  Connelly  prompted  for  the 
dancing.  Mr.  Madden  will  realize  a 
large  amount  from  the  dance. 

SATURDAY,    OCTOBEE    31,    1903 
In  the  Music  Woria 

Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  the  Wind  pianist, 
gives  a  pianoforte  recital  in  Steinert  Hall 
on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.   Nov.   11^ 

J;i5iJ5XYr'NOVBMBEE     2,    1903 
A  Needy  and  AVbrthy  Blind  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  am  happy  to  report  the  fellowlng  con- 
tributions  from   the   benevolent   readers   of 
your  columns: 
S.  E.  H 51-9°^ 


Bgarl. 


A  friend  ot  tl 
Out  of  town. 
Ancnymous. . 
A  sympathiz 
Mr.  Merrltt. 


Merrltt  and  mother. 


$38.00 
I  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  the  balance  of 
the  one  hundred  dollars  asked  tor  is  con- 
tributed, we  shall  be  able  to  care  for  the 
young  man  hereafter  without  any  appeal 
to    the    Dublic. 

George  A.  Cr.a.wford 
Box  1598,  Boston. 
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FEDERATION  CLUBS 
MEETATWALTHAM 


Asbury  Temple  Filled  by 
Women  Delegates. 


BOSTON  JEWISH  CLUB  JOINS. 


Something    Doing   to    Get 
Work  for  the  Blind. 


Beautiful  v.-cather  conditions  and  an 
attractive  programme  brought  out  a 
large  delegation  of  women  this  morning 


at  Iho  flr«t  s.*.r5n  rf  the  >~^J^f  ^ 
state  Federation  of  Women  s  '"bs  at 
A.bury  T.mplc.  Waltham.  l.v.ry  s^l 
was  mied  when  "'«  f  f 'f "',;  ,?^-  "^^^ 
Alden  Ward,  opened  ."=  "^"'";?,'  ^t  •• 
the  club  quartet  sang  "Summer  ^'B". 
Mrs   Adelaide  M.  Coburn,  president  of 

Jswish  women  was  presented  by  rts 
OTr^dent  Mrs.  Julius  Andrews,  as  a 
pTrtot  this  state  body.   The  Boston  ^c- 

1"°MUs'm^Se"  Henry,  secretary  of  : 
th^Tefnes^e  federation,  told  of  sorn. 

:  of  the  educational  needs  of  tho  peoplo  '" 
the  mountains  of  Tcnnes..o  She  told^ a 
•raphic  story  of  a  btttlcmeni  woi>i 
Tn  one  of  the  mountain  valleys  by  some 
ecrated  women,  and  showed  what 
^rogrcs^  had  been  made  in  the  education 
of  °tho    people   ;^    only  ^--..li"™^" 

i;S\i^^r;;ei?fo'^tn:iir;^f^r 

"^Ji;=J^'^^r!^S"^>"the    wotu^. 
Z^..  life  f^  then  showed  l..vgtrmght 


o.tiircr  oC  tlie  movmn! 
1,-  V  rampbell.  on  bee 
orHow  the'^Blitid  Bocom 
ins-.''  Ho  save  an  account 
tlio  Royal  Nori 


e  and 
L  Lon- 


^;::;;!5.i;;v'o?MS^^f^r\h^Biu;<i 

don.  and   then  said;  .^.-noiation     for 

,P?;;;Soti^^f«e|st^^of^th.^  Adult 

^?^'^>^1^J^d^Sp|v5^;t._Jhe^™nd 

"^^  'l^'";^  ^?erc"  me  this' difficulty   th. 
^s^/ociation   is    establishing   an    cmplo - 


securing"   the    appointmein      >      -^     ^^^^ 

^  i:5^'h^ipVS'5^tbs^^J^ 

nave.  Ijesldfs  £«nds,  an  txre.  Q  ,^^ 

bership  ,^hich   will   take  «  ^     ,^1^^^. 
helping  the  bhnd  to  hUP  t    ^^  ^^^  .^^^ 
/"'",  ^an"d    tl^e    hUermls.ion    followed, 
^X^n  luncheon  was  ^-'vefl^^,  ^^,,i,„ 

'The     afternoon     ami     Hosm|  ^s^e  ^^^ 

opened  at  2  o  cioc  ■.  '  .allowed  by  an 
Alice    Barton    W.  bud.      onDWc^^  ^^^^^^ 

address  by  Mrs.  ^l^J^^.f  If '  gouth." 
°'^nf^^nSr?    ^clptK^ioftre^-com- 
I  con  school  education  ^^^.  J],"';  ^  4,na    de- 

I'ctSaf -nnfr/acf  Uiaf"xisted  there  and 
^C^-V^t^v'ln.;Sc^ir'educationa. 
seVtlmellf  ts  ^du  "  n  ,P-rt    ^he  said    to^re- 

i  ^-'^'"f  PT^o'opeV-  Son  of  educational 
i-^tllSuth^^^ea^^gav. 

a   briet   accouut  maintained  by  the 

1  ^';^l-:u^uJ- Federation    of    Women's 


'  The'    clc 


.eaker  was  Mr.  Ea.rl 
•R-,rne<i  ot  >\ew  lork.  whose  topic  was 
I  S^h»  Rroadening  ot  Education;  or,  Edu- 
I  cJtion^Life  of  Progress  for  Every  On^.- 


;;Lii^i..:~.---;- • 


Ho^r)^raDliAi^vo^E 


Named    Entire    TlcUet    l.r    3Iean,    ol 
TncUs. 

^-,,.       =;  —  \.l  though      totally 

from    casting    a    ball 


the    republio:rn 

blind   since   IST^L 
iped  111?  remai.i- 


his 


of   dc 


in  nira,  and  Me  feared  tnat  some  mlntake 
might  Invalidate  his  ballot. 

I'or  some  time  he  has  been  teachini?  mu- 
sic. After  having  the  composition  of  a 
new  piece  read  to  him  It  is  his  custom  to 
reproduce  the  same  on  a  board,  represent- 
ing the  different  notes  by  means  of  tacks, 
small  wire  nails  and  small  staples.  A 
board  about  three  feet  by  six  Inches  repre- 
sents hlH  "sheet"  music. 

Having  been  successful  with  the  board- 
and-lack  Idea  In  his  music,  the  happy 
thought  of  applying  the  same  to  the  cast- 
ing of  his  ballot  struck  him  forcibly.  Tak- 
ing a  small  stick  and  an  assortment  of 
nails  and  tacks,  he  requested  a  friend  to 
read  the  names  of  the  republican  candi- 
dates. 

At  the  head  of  the  stick  stood  a  large 
white,  stone-headed  tack,  representing  8. 
A.  Williams,  his  choice  for  governor.  Fol- 
lowing this  came  an  assortment  of  tacks, 
large  and  small,  but  no  tacks  without 
some  significance. 

In  recounting  his  original  method  of  vot- 
ing, aiadfelter  said:  "By  having  each  can- 
didate represented  by  a  different  tack,  and 
In  associating  one  with  the  other,  I  was 
able  to  recollect  the  name  and  office  of 
each  candidate  I  wished  to  vote  for  by 
simply  running  a  finger  along  the  tacks. 
,  "I  imagine  they  were  somewhat  »ur- 
[prlsed  to  .see  me,  but  I  have  voted  a 
Istraight  republican  ticket  for  31  years,  and 
iwas  determined  to  cast  another. 

"After  some  questions,  the  Judges  ad- 
mitted \  could  vote  w/th  the  a.ssistance  of 
my  sticl\as  well  as  any  other  man." 


THFRSDAT  MORNING,  NOV.  5,  1903. 
It  seems  that  the  prohibition  against 
the  state  board  of  charities  visiting  the 
blind  institution  according  to  law  has 
been  withdrawn.  But  it  is  not  yet 
explained  by  whose  order  such  a  direc- 
tion should  have  been  issued.  If  it 
came  without  other  authority  from  a 
paid  employee  of  the  \-ery  state  that 
furnishes  the  money  for  his  salary,  a 
Btlft  rebuke  at  least  is  in  order.  If  the 
letter  was  written  under  orders,  then 
It  should  be  known  who  ordered  it.  The 
•whole  futile  and  otherwise  trifling  In- 
cident was  a  direct  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  state  and  an  inexcusable  im- 
pertinence toward  a  benefactor.        

■""ilrURDAYTNOVEMBEE    7,    1903        ' 

CLUB  WOMEN  AT  WALT  HAM 

Meeting    of   the  Federation  of 
Massachusetts 

Interesting    Addresses    on   the    Day's 
Programme 

Member  of  Tennessee  Federation  a 
Speaker  : 

Illustrated     Lecture    on    Education    of     the 
Blind 

Delegations  from  women's  clubs  in^maijy 
cities  and  towns  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth assembled  in  Waltbam  today  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation,  held  unaer  the  auspices  of  the 
local  organizations.  The  mee:ing  was  held^ 
In  Asburv  Temple,  and  when  i:  was  opene 
at  ten  o'clock  the  auditorium  was 
•  filled  with  .>n;huslastic  and  interested  _-, . 
vomen.  Af:er  an  organ  recital  of  half  a^ 
inv.r  the  club  quartet  sarg  "Summe 
s-iaht,"  and  Mi's.  Adelaide  11.  Coburn, 
d^iit  of  the  Waltham  club,  delivered 
■ddress    of    welcon-  Mr^.     May     Alde«„ 

;-"=.-,,-   n--p  j-  -  ..r.d  then 

'  "^^  ';,''-  .  of    the  I 


IMi 


an  interesting  man:-.er  the  charac:e.  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  Tennessee,  a-""*-  ^"61 5 
outlined    the    earlv   history   of    the   region. 


3t   the 


Maryvill' 


ting  condi- 


Stereop- 


Taking  up  the  e.lucarional  side  of  the  State, 
JUss  Henry  spoke  of  the  founding  of  Mary- 
ville  College  in  MaryviUe,  Tenn.,  and  of  the 
students  who  find  their  way  to  this  college 
from  the  mountains.  In  this  connection 
the  speaker  pictured  life  in  the  mountains, 
and  told  of  the  educational  need: 
people.  Miss  Henry  was  born 
mountains,  and  has  taught 
College  for  fifteen  years,  sc 
qualified  to  speak  upor^  the  e 
tions. 

The  next  address  was  by   Char 
Campbell    on    "Seeing  By   Touch; 
Blind    Become    Self-Supportlng." 
ticon  illustrations  were  given. 

The  lecturer  dealt  first  with  the  work  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 
.This  school  has  proved  by  its  unsurpassed 
practical  results  that  higher  educational 
and  n.usieal  training  are  means  of  making 
the  blind  independent.  Its  physical  train- 
ing are  means  of  making  the  bUjid,  inde- 
pendent. Its  physical  training  is  unique, 
■and  while  established  in  England,  it  Is 
LAmerican  In  spirit.  The  director  of  the 
fooUege  (since  its  founding  in  1S7J),  Dr. 
p*.  J.  Campbell,  was  born  in  Tennessee  and, 
■being  blind  himself,  is  a  living  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  man  with- 
out sight.  Before  Dr.  Campbell  sett  ed  in 
London  he  had  charge  of  the  musical  de- 
partment of  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston.  Here  he  received  great  in- 
Bpiration  from  Its  noble  founder,  Dr.  Howe, 
who,  seventy  years  ago,  publicly  expressel 
ihis  belief  in  the' possibility  of  enabling  tha 
'plind  "to  get  their  own  livelihood."  Th  = 
physical  training  is  under  direction,  as  in 
gymnasia,  and  includes  voluntary 
Sports,  races,  games,  boating,  bowling  and 
pcycling.  The  longest  of  the  multicycles 
ifor  the  blind  has  twelve  riders— eleven 
■-blind,  one  sighted— the  second  person,  wh,i 
jeteers. 

fc  In  this  school  great  emphasis  is  placed 
mpon  spontaneous  recreation,  for  the  blind, 
feven  though  they  have  the  best  educa- 
tional, musical  or  industrial  training,  if 
feimid.  awkward  and  lacking  In  self-con- 
pdence.  will  never  be  successful  in  their 
[.struggle  for  maintenance.  As  an  extreme 
'example  of  one  of  the  activities  generally 
feconsidsred  closed  to  th3  blind,  an  aceoun' 
{■was  given  of  Dr.  Campbell's  ascent  of 
I'Mont  Blanc.  The  blind,  with  a  fitting 
Leuch  as  is  given  at  the  Koyal  Normal  Col- 
ijege,  find  positions  as  organists,  choir  mas- 
'ters,  vocal  and  instrumental  instructors, 
ituners  and  school  teachers.  An  average 
iot  ei.ghty-nlne  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
Ms   self-supporting. 

s  Large  numbers  of  the  blind  are  not 
[.Qualified  for  higher  educational  and  musi- 
(cal  training,  especially  thos=  who  lose  thel;- 
teight  late  in  life,  and  these  must  d?vot= 
Ktheir  energies  to  manual  occupations,  such 
<as  mattress,  broom  and  basket  miking, 
carpet  weaving,  chair  candng,  knitting 
sewing  and  the  operating  of  machinery 
The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  aim- 
to  help  those  who  are  able  to  work  find 
employment.  The  blind  are  frequently 
able  to  produce  salable  articles,  but  gen- 
erally lack  capital  and  the  ability  to  find 
a  market  for  their  wares.  To  overcom-^ 
this  difficulty  the  asFociation  Is  establish 
Ing  an  employment  bureau.  The  associa 
tion  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  State  commission  to  fully 
Investigate  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind 
To  obtain  adequate  legislation  It  Is  neces 
.«ary  to  have  th^  public  aroused  to  the 
needs  of  this  neglected  class;  and  the  asso- 
ciation for  helping  the  aduit  blind  shouM 
hnve,  besides  funds,  an  extended  member- 
ship which  will  take  an  Inter-st  In  helping 
the   blind   to   help    themselves. 
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Massage  by  the  Blind. 
"We  have  before  now  had  occasion  to  call  attention 
■to  the  Japanese  custom  of  employing  the  blind  as 
masseurs  as  one  •worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that  an  Institute  for 
Massage  by  the  Blind  is  in  process  of  organisation 
at  the  present  moment  under  the  patronage  of 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  It  is  a  fact  that 
blind  people  become  particularly  skilful  in  the  per- 
formance of  massage,  partly,  no  doubb,  on  account 
of  the  -well-known  circumstance  that  the  loss  of  one 
sense  usually  leads  to  a  special  cultivation  of  the 
senses  that  remain.  And  as  massage  is  an  art, 
the  successful  performance  of  which  depends  in 
a  high  degree  upon  delicacy  of  touch  and  mani- 
pulative ability,  it  is  one  which  the  blind  are 
pre-eminently  suited  to  perform.  The  advantages 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  organisation 
mentioned  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  the 
afflicted  individual  who  has  lost  the  power  of  vision 
will  be  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  will  be 
provided  with  a  regular  occupation  and  object  for 
existence,  without  which  any  degree  of  happiness  is 
seldom  to  be  found,  and,  secondly,  the  community 
as  a  whole  will  benefit  by  the  employment  in  useful 
labour  of  those  whose  powers  would  otherwise  run 
to  waste.  Ifc  is  intended  by  the  committee  of  the 
Institute  to  secure  central  rooms  which  shall  be 
used  (1)  for  the  treatment  of  patients ;  (2)  as  a 
central  office  from  whence  operators  can  be  sent  out 
to  patients  requiring  treatment  at  their  own  homes, 
to  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  In  the  mean- 
time a  sum  of  about  £600  is  needed,  in  order  to 
start  the  Institute  on  a  proper  footing,  and  it  is 
(hoped  that  ultimately  it  will  be  self-supporting. 
We  feel  sure  that  such  a  worthy  institution  as  this 
•will  not  have  to  wait  long  before  the  required  sum 
is  forthcoming.  Contributions  should  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer,  F.  0.  Smithers,  Esq.,  171  Adelaide  Road, 
South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

DAII.Y     TEIiEeKAPH,     WEDNES13AY, 
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TEAMING  THE  BLIND. 


A  crisis  in  the  history  of  tlie  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Miisic  for  the  Blmd  is  developing,  and 
vmless  some  scheme  be  found  to  relieve  the  institution 
of  finafloial  auxieties  it  is  to  be  feared  that  with  the 
tailing  health  of  the  blind  principal,  Dr.  P.  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  inevitable  end  will  come  in  the  clo«sing  of 
the  doors.  For  three  years  or  more  an  annual  delicit 
hias  been  adding  to  a  mortgage  debt  of  £15,000, 
ajid  were  it  not  for  legacies  and  bequests,  and  excep- 
tioBal  contributions,  which  are  compulsorily  applied  to 
current  expenditure,  the  operations  of  the  college 
would  have  to  be  considerably  ctirtailed.  It  houses 
to-day,  in  separate  buildings,  for  liiie  sexes  are  kept 
rigidly  apart,  165  young  men  and  women,  and  boys 
and  girls.  Toward  their  education  and  maintenance, 
in  fees  and  subscriptions,  and  from  Government  grants 
for  the  school  and  training  college,  £8,673  per  annran 
is  received,  the  whole  of  the  outgoings  being  £12,494. 

What  would  be  tho  loss  to  tho  commtmity  if  there 
were  no  Royal  College  for  the  Bl-ind.^  Blind  sciools 
ail  over  *lie  kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  would  be 
improTidedwith  traiaed  teaAers  fromtlds  centre,  and 
children  capable  of  living  useful  lives,  supporting 
tihemselves  in  due  ,timo  as  piano-timers,  votjalisfbs, 
pianists,  organists,  and  teachers,  would  be  left  pos- 
sibly iruthe  slate  of  helplessness  and  dependence  which 
is  charaoteristio  >of  the  sightless  when  neglected  and 
tmtrained.  In  the  compajiy  of  Da-.  Campbell,  a.nd  of 
aai  energeitio  member  of  the  coaranittee.  Dr.  W.  H. 
CummingB,  Princ}pa,l  of  ithe  <3uildha;H  Sdioiol  of 
Music,  a  representative,  in  an  all-too-huxried  s^irvey  of 
the  coBeffe  and  its  beautiful  grounds,  was  confronted 
with  evidences  on  every  side  of  the  unique  f  eattures  of 
tihe  system  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  been  pursuing  and 
developing  for  thirty-three  years.  In  the  sbating-rink 
twos  and  threes  are  dispoFtdng  tihemse'Ives,  guided 
by  the  sotmd  of  a  piano  oply,  or  on  the  track  you  may 
have  an  exhilarating  run  on  a  muliti-cyole, 
driven  by  ton  blind  girls  and  one  seeing  steorsman, 
with  the  visitor  in  the  front  seat.  In  fact,  you  soon 
learn  at  Norwood  to  forget  thai  nearly  everybody  you 
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meet  is  blind,  so  unfailingly  do  the  pupils  make  their  I 
way  about  the  grounds,  which  in  parts  are  steep,  the  ] 
several  bmWings  occupying  sites  on  the  side  of  the  { 
hiQ.  'But  mmotioed  there  has  bem.  laid  down,  up<Mi  a , 
system,  a  aeries  of  landmarks  in  the  asphalts  path* 
■fririoh  guide  the  sightless  unerringly  to  their  destina- 
tions.  No  pastirto  seems  to  be  draiied  •them;  there 
is  a  lake  for  boating,  the  children  play  at  round 
games,  they  have  ttieir  Kttle  gardens,  and  leam  to  • 
ten  the  flowers  by  sehae  of  touch  aa  weU  as  smeE; 
and  evem  Hie  mrpreeedeaited  rainfall  has  given  the 
boys  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  the  closest  observa- 
tion Ttpon  their  own  special  rain-gauge. 

A  T-ery  cniiouB  place  is  a  piano-tuning  department, 
once  stables,  in  which  a  model  cottage  piano,  which 
takes  to  pieces,  is  rebuilt  by  every  novice;  whilst  m 
a  number-of  "  cnbides"  pianos  of  different  makes  are 
placed,  so  that  the  future  tuner  shall  know 
practically  the  peculiarities  of  each.  Piano-tumng 
is  the  mainstsy  of  the  blind  in  after  Me, 
but  other  occtqations  have  been  opened  up.  Who 
for  instance,  wonld  imagine  that  a  bUnd  girl  could 
take  down  in  shorthand  a  business  letter  and  forth- 
with proceed  to  type  it,  or  in  the  alternative  will  type 
direct  from  dictation,  or  type  the  most  elabora.te 
balance-sheetsand  table  Work  ?  She  needs  no  fecial 
apparatus  for  the  typing,  though  some  little  adjust- 
ments are  made  sometimes  to  facilitate  her ;  btit  the 
shorthand  is  done  by  machine  and  the  system  is  not 
phonetic,  but  the  Braile,  which  seems  to  give  con- 
siderable speed.  The  blind  are  taught  to  write 
Braile  and  read  Braile.  To  be  sure  they  use_no 
pen,  but  a  little  apparatus  instead,  which  costs  4s  M-,^ 
and  their  library  is  cumbersome,  for  "  Little  Dorrit' 
runs  into  nineteen  volumes.  Hundreds  of  ladies 
employ  themselves  in  making  first  copies  of  standard 
books  for  the  blind,  and  they  can  easily  be  multiplied. 
^  Then,  again,  sewing  and  all  sorts  of  fancy  articles 
in  wool  como  within  the  scope  of  the  blind  worker. 

In  his  round  of  the  class-rooms  the  seeing  person 
receives  many  a  rude  shock.  All  preconceived  notions 
of  Kindergarten  work  are  upset.  Little  boys 
of  five  and  sis  are  initiated  into  drawing  geometrioai 
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THE    COURAGEOUS   BLIND. 

^F  all  tlie  physical  afflictions  which 
come  tu  human  life,  hopeless  blind- 
ness, seizing  on  its  victim  in  youth 
or  in  active  middle  age,  seems  in 
anticipation  the  most  terrible. 
Even  the  agonizing  forms  of  mortal 
disease,  like  cancer,  are  self- 
limited,  and  their  very  acute- 
ness  invokes  all  that  sympathy 
and  nursing  can  do  tor  their 
alleviation.  But  the  blind  are 
I  soon  left  to  settle  down  to  the  dreary  round 
jof  semihelplessness,  and  theh  imprisonment 
suggests  sympathy  only  to  the  stranger.  To 
i  their  own  little  world  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  appalling  test  of  human 
i  endurance,  the  blind  are  distinguished  for 
sweetness  and  lofty  resignation.  The  finality 
'  of  their  doom  doubtless  contributes  something  to 
i  their  courage.  But  when  we  get  to  the  heart 
1  of  their  resignation,  we  generally  find  that  out 
lot  their  enforced  darkness  has  sprung  a  com- 
jmunion  with  God  more  sustaining  than  that 
enjoyed  by  others.  The  gulf  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  narrows  for  them  day  by  day. 
They  learn  to  believe  in  friend,  child,  wife, 
husband,  whom  they  cannot  see.  Why  not  in 
God? 

They  live  much  within  themselves,  and  think 
deeply  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Soon  they 
begin  to  reckon  their  blessings  instead  of  then- 
miseries.    With  that  change  comes  peace. 

Of  those  blessings  there  is  none  more  often 
counted  than  a  well-stored  memory.  j\n  able 
New  Tork  lawyer  spent  weeks  one  summer 
among  the  White  Mountains.  He  was  much 
alone,  and  he  had  a  new  gravity  of  demeanor. 
One  day  a  lady  asked  him  if  he  were  not  taking 
a  longer  vacation  than  usual. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  replied.  "My  oculist  tells 
me  that  in  three  months  I  shall  be  blind.  I 
am  spending  the  time  in  looking  at  the  moun- 
tains and  m  learning  by  heart  the  Psalms  of 
David." 

A  strong,  active  woman  was  stricken  with 
blindness  when  she  was  forty  years  old.  For 
the  first  year  the  burden  was  almost  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  Then  the  depression  was 
slowly  lifted,  and  she  became  the  light  and 
cheer  of  the  household. 

"There's  one  thmg  for  which  I  can  never  be 
thankful  enough,"  she  said  to  a  visitor.  "I 
had  made  it  a  practice  ever  since  I  was  a  girl 
to  read  the  Bible  through  every  year.  Just  three 
years  before  I  lost  my  eyesight  it  occui-red  to 
me  that  for  a  year  or  two  I  would  give  the 
time  I  liad  for  the  Bible  to  learning  some  of 
my  favorite  chapters  by  heart.  So  I  memorized 
passage  after  passage,  and  they  have  been  worth 
everything  to  me  since  I  have  been  blind. 
Wasn't  it  a  wonderful  blessing  that  I  should 
have  had  that  thought?  It  seems  to  me  I  never 
appreciated  my  memory  until  I  was  blind,  and 
1  am  sure  I  did  not  know  what  comfoi-t  there 
was  in  the  Bible." 


igures,  without  pencil  or  paper,  and  their  flnger- 
jips  are  delicately  trained,  so  (Mt  passing  from 
i  aper-folding,  through  a  series  of  playworlc,  rcsult- 
ig  in  the  production  of  many  natty  lifctlo  articles, 
iuch  as  serviette  rings,  they  arrive  at  fancy  basket 
iiaking  and  mo'lelling.  Boys  a  little  older  in  the 
|ilojd  shop  quickly  become  skilful  hands  at  the  bench, 
luming  out  a  whole  collection  of  useful  domestic 
Irticles  in  wood.  You  will  find  lads,  too,  engaged  with 
[  curious  board,  in  which  metal  pegs  are  inserted  at 
I'ill,  in  solving  arithmetical  problems  of  the  kind  which 
week  or  two  ago  so  sadly  puzzled  applicants  for  City 
lerkships ;  and  a  class  of  girls,  with  their  maps  in 
^lief,  are  ready  to  reply  to  any  geographical  puzzle 
ne  likes  to  put.  Naturally,  however,  Dr.  Campbell 
Tvoila  nrost  upon  the  proficiency  of  his  students-  as 
[[ocalists  and  miusioia-ns,  biut  this  part  of  his  worl: 
'eeds  to  be  d-welt  upon  least,  for  it  is  the  best  known. 
till,  it  is  not  wichiu  everyibody's  knjowiledge  tiiat 
,i9  studemt-s,  with  Dr.  Cumoimings  as  insipirer,  aotually 
'resented  an  opera,  wihich  was  so  successful  that  it 
■as  rc^produoed  at  Glasgow. 


MA  Y -SB*e«rT«B-«WJSD. 

School  Board  Committee  Asks  for  Propo- 
sition from  Miss  Fellow^. 

The  sfliool  board  committe^u  ptnu-se 
of  instruotion  li.stei»4,to  a  praftio.iitioii  on 
1'liursduy  by  Miss  l^e  FellQiFs  to  estab- 
lish n  class  for  tli«rhistni(Jk)n  of  blind 
children.  Jliss  f^'ello^is,  \\Mo  has  a  pri- 
vate plass,  wjjs  a^ked  tfi„5jwniit  figures  to 
the  board. 

If  the 
partmen#  ffii  iiffll    be 
Fourth    distnot    schoo 
Syo:iinore  and  'Rightli 

Till'    eomniillpe    for 
to   be   submitted   to  tl 


routes  the  new  de- 
conducted  in  the 
at   the   corner   of 


its  request 
attorney  for 
e  constitutionality  of 
pniploying  Robinson's  History  of  Western. 
Kurope  in  the  public  schools. 


'  IT 

1  READING  ROOM  FOR 

BLIND  IS  OPEN 


Ul.\NY      PERSONS        EXPECTED        TO 

TAKE      ADVANTAGE      OF      PUBLIC 
I       LIBRARY'S    NEW    DEPARTMENT. 


>  reading  room  and  circulating  library 
he  blind  was  opened  by  the  Cleve- 
publlc   library,    at   No.  505  Cuyahoga 

ing.  Monday. 

liough  the  collection  of  books  at  the 

-lit  time  is  not  extensive,  it  is  believed 
some  action  will  be     taken     by    the 


the 


ot 


;rea 


,lices  will  be  sent  out  to  127  blind  per- 
is o£  the  city  with  whom  the  depart- 
riit  is  in  touch,  and  it  Is  expected  that 
s  room  will  be  freely  used. 
1(  cupying  ii  prominent  pla 


2  in  the  col- 
Dlckens'  "Tale  of  Two 
i,^''  and  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  A 
I  her  of  the  classics  are  in  the  collec- 
,  Mrs.  l.i;cy  B.  L.  Taylor,  formerly 
the 'school  council.  Is  in  charge  of  the 
aeuMJCtment. 


On  Novertfter  b.  IS!)?,  a.small  house  on 
Kenyon  street  was  opened  as  a  nursery 
blind  children,  and  two  little  boys 
vere  received  into  it  who  were  too 
ouuK  to  be  admitted  Into  any  existing 
ichool.  From  that  small  beginning  has 
he  School  and  Nursery  for  the 
Blind  at  No.  1,203  Asylum  avenue. 
n'here  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
£  the  nursery  will  be  ob- 
ierved  to-morrow  at  3:30  p.  ml  The  ex- 
ircises  will  consist  mainly  of  tnusic  by 

he  childien  and  brief  remarks  by  old 
frii^nds.  All  persons  Interested  in  the 
5fork  are  invited  to  be  nresPnt 
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Mrs.  Fannie  Jackson  Joslyn  ot  Whlt- 
mnn,  the  blind  .tlnger,  who  1b  very  well 
known  here,  wTiere  she  has  often  been 
bi'fir.I,  will  sing  In  Chlpman  hall, 
Tri-niont  tcmjil'^,  Friday  morning.  The 
proKrani  ■vvlll  present  several  forelg'n 
artists.  Mrs.  Joslyo  is  the  chief  con- 
tralto, 


M.nv 


^m 


The    Friday    night   lecture    at    r 
university  this  week  will  be  by  C*a 
F.   F.   Campbell,   of.  the   Ma.<!;ir,f  hu- 
institution,   for  promoting   th. 
of  the  blifljj. 
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senses  ta  'i  has  Us  own  app  inted  ta  k; 
none  does  the  woik  of  anotl  er  the  blind 
chid  cones  in  touch  with  the  vol  Id  in  a 
ciicle   th      radius    of    which    is     his     out- 
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The  Sightless  McCays.     ~ 

John  and  Miss  Jlary  ilcCay,  brother 
and  sister,  both  of  whom  have  been  blind 
since  early  childliood.  will  entertafTfi  at 
Lyric  liall  on  next  AVednesday  evening. 
Kov.  11.  They  are  warmly  commended 
by  the  press  of  Massachusetts,  Xew  Yorli 
and  Connecticut'.  Their  progiam  is  two 
hours  in  length,  full  of  variety  and  in- 
terest and  free  from  monotony. 
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Charles  Van   Etten  is  a  Most  Interest- 
ing Personality — Graduate  of  State 
School    at    Lansing— Class 
of  Three. 

Charles  H.  "Van  Etten,  who  is  tn 
Calumet  working  under  the  direction 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  officials  in- 
Uructing  blind  men  in  the  w-ork  o( 
manufacturing  brooms  for  the  market. 
Is  a  most  interesting  personSility.  Mr. 
V'an  Etten  is  blind  himself  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Lansing.  His  home  is  in 
rvjopervUle,  Mich. 

Jlany  months  ago  the  Calumet  & 
Kecla  officials  took  up  the  question  of 
providing  proper  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  blind  men  of  the  city. 
After  investigating  the  situation  thor- 
Sughly,  they  became  convinced  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broom  factory  for  the  blinrl 
men.  Then  they  set  about  to  arrange 
tor  instruction  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Van  Etten  was  secured.  He  has 
been  here  several  weeks  and  now  has 
the  work  fairly  started.  It  will  be 
many  months,  however,  before  the  in- 
stitution will  become  self  supporting 
and  be  in  a  position  to  put  brooms 
tnough  on  the  market  to  make  com- 
mercial travelers   a  necessity. 

Mr.  Van   Etten's   Peculiar  Case. 

Charles  H.  Van  Etten  is  a  most  in- 
teresting  personality.     He   is      totally 


rblind,  but  he  hadn't  been  in  town  more 
than    two   weeks    when    he    knew    the 
locations     of     most     of     the     business 
houses       and       the         names         and 
locations   of   all   the   streets.     He   was 
BO   thoroughly   familiar   with   the  lay- 
out of  the  town  that  he  managed  to  go 
anywhere  he  wished  and  had  no  trou- 
ble whatever  in  getting  about.  j 
A  Mining  Gazette   reporter   was     In; 
Vastbinder    &    Read's    drug    store    thai 
other    evening    when    Mr,    "Van      Btten 
came  in  .  He  walked  right  up  to  the| 
cigar  case  just  as  if  he  could  see  the 
brand  of  Havanas  he  wanted.     He  got 
his   cigar  and   snapped   the   tip  off  in 
the   patent    cutter   without    once   feel- 
ing for  the  machine.    Then  he  switch- 
ed around  and  chased  over  to  the  sta- 
tionery counter   and  bought  a  box  of 
letter  paper  and  envelopes.     He  seem- 
ed to  know  intuitively  just  where  ev- 
erything in  the  store  was  situated. 
Lost  Sight  at  Age  of  12. 
Mr.  "Van  Etten  lost  his   sight  when 
he  was  12  years  of  age.     He  could  not 
see  out  of  one  eye  when  he  was  born 
and  at  12  he  was  the  victim  of  an  ac- 
cident which  destroyed  the  usefulness 
of  the  other  eye.    Later  he  entered  the 
Lansing   school  and   while     there     he 
made   a   good   record.     In   addition   to 
being  an  expert  with  the  broom  v/ork, 
Mr.  Van  Etten  is  a  good  stenographer 
and   operates    a   typewriter    with    effi- 
ciency. He  uses  the  so-called  "touch" 
system  as  a  matter  of  compulsion.  , 
Good    Chances   for   Young    Men.         | 
Mr.  Van  Etten  says  that  the  young 
man   of   average   intelligence   has   little 
difficulty  In  learning  a  trade  at  which 
he  can  make  a  good  living  even  if  he 
is    blind    and    that    the    state    institu- 
tions are  turning  out  a  goodly  number 
of  well  educated  tradesmen  these  days. 
Speaking  of  the   broom   making   in- 
dustry Mr.  Van  Etten  says  that  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  teach  old  men  how  I 
to  make  brooms   so  that  they  can  do  i 
the  work  fast  enough  to  make  it  pay  | 
them  to  learn.     He  is  confining  his  at-  ; 
tention  here   to   the   younger   men   and 
so  far  has  been  working  with     three 
blind  men.     They  have  already  turned 
out  a   good   many   brooms   which   have 
been  disposed  of,  but  there  are  about 
100   now    on    hand.      The     Calumet      & 
Hecla    people    placed    their    order    for 
brooms  some  time  ago  so  the  corpor- 
ation will  not  be  in  a  position  to  take 
any  off  the  hands  of  its  blind  broom 
makers   until   summer. 

Mr.  Van  Etten  says  that  the  fastest 
of  the  three  blind  men  he  has  started 
to  teach  is  now  able  to  make  about  a 
dozen  and  a  half  brooms  in  one  day.  In 
order  to  make  it  pay  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  at  least  five  dozen  a  day 
and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  I 
blind  men  will  attain  this  efficiency 
inside  of  a  couple  of  months. 

Good  Work  of  the  Company. 
The  work  is  being  carried  on  under 
the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Calumet  &  Hecla  people.  It  was 
their  idea  and  they  are  footing  the 
bills  for  the  material,  machinery,  and 
instructor's  expense  in  the  hope  of 
having  the  experiment  prove  a  suc- 
cess and  solve  a  problem  which  has 
been  a  bothersome  one  for  years.  If 
the  broom  making  industry  for  the 
blind  man  proves  the  success  antici- 
pated and -the  industry  gets  on  a  pay- 
ing or  even  self  sustaining  basis  and 
provides  a  fair  remuneration  to  the 
blind  men  so  employed  the  company 
officials  will  feel  that  they  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  the  expenditure  in 
cash  and  time. 


Editor  of  Newton  Graphic, 
Dear  Sir:  — 

May  I,  through  the  cnlumns  of  the 
Graphic,  call  attention  to  the  splen- 
did work  which  is  being  promoted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
hfelping  the    adult  blia^- 

I  have  recently  listened  to  a  won- 
derful lecture  by  their  agent,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  The  lec- 
ture was  given  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
Boston,  before  the  members  of  the  N. 
E.  Wo.nen's  Press  Association  and 
invited  guests.  It  was  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  and  cinematograph  views, 
showing  the  methods  used  at  the 
Ro3'al  Normal  College  in  London, 
where  Mr.  Campbell's  father,  the 
famous  Dr.  Campbell,  has  carried  out 
his  unique  theories  in  regard  to  the 
best  education  for  teaching  the  blind 
to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
Dr.  Campbell  was  once  upon  a  time  a 
resident  of  Newtonville  and  some  of 
our  old  residents  still  remember  his 
interesting  personality. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  a  delightful 
speaker,  thoroughl3'  in  sympathy  with 
the  noble  work  which  he  so  well  pre- 
sents to  his  hearers.  I  should  like  to 
commend  this  lecture  in  behalf  of  so 
vital  a  charity  to  women's  clubs  in 
our  citv  and  elsewhere. 

'  JEANNETTE  A.  GRANT. 
^2  Nevada  street. 


lie  Weston,  a  girl  of  5  years,  Alice 
Hallowell,  13  years  old,  and  four  small  . 
children,  three  girls  and  °"eJ>oy :  exer-  , 
cises  in  geography  by  a  class  of  six 
using  dissectible  maps,  and  a  reclta 
Son  by  Arthur  Dana.  13  years  old^  The 
Mentone  and  Dana  t>°y«i,^7„„^„\^",^^ 
the  school  ten  years,  their  connection 
with  It  dating  back  to  its  very  beg m- 
Tings.  The  program  was  much  enjoyed 
bv  the  friends  of  the  school  present. 
Although  the  audience  was  not  small, 
H  would  have  been  much  larger  had 
tiip  weather  been  favorable. 
^  At  the  conclusion  of  the  pupils'  pro- 
\irtm  Rev  Joseph  H.  Twichell  made  a 
S  st"rical  address,  reviewing  the  past 
Uto  years  and  giving  ™"ch  credit  to 
thSse  who  did  60  much  for  the  school 
{m  Us  early  days.  Following  Mr. 
Twichell.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  school,  spoke  of  Its 
S  36 is  in  the  way  of  more  rqorm,,.,,,,.,..,,^ 


•^*^W-Q^ 


Q-f.n 


THE  BLIND  ENTERTAIN. 


Sfe^L 


Tenth  Anniversary  for  School  and 
Nursery  Celebrated. 

At  the  school  and  nursery  for  the 
blind  at  1205  Asylum  avenue,  the  tenth 
anniversary  was  celebrated  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  35  pupils  of  the  school 
were  seated  upon  the  stage  and  Super- 
intendent George  Marshall  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  The  exercises 
included  selections  by  the  orchestra  of 
the  school,  a  piano  and  violin  solo  by 
Tonlo  Mentone,  aged  12,  songs  by  Mol- 
lie  Weston,  a  girl  of  five  years,  Alice 
Hallowell,  13  years  old,  and  four  other 
young  children,  exercises  in  geography 
by  a  class  of  six,  and  a  recitation  by 
Arthur  Dana,  13  years  old. 

The  proficiency  of  the  afflicted  chil- 
dren is  almost  beyond  comprehension 
and  the  entertainment,  they  furnished 
was  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  vis- 
itors. 

Following  the  children  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph H.  Twichell  and  Superintendent 
Marshall  of  ihe  school,  addressed  the 
audience  on  the  history,  needs  and  oth- 
er matters  of  the  Institution. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY.      '^^ 

Exercises  at  the  Scbqol  for  the  Blind 
Yesterday. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  Schoo! 
and  Nursery  for  the  Blind  was  held 
at  the  school  building.  No.  1,205  Asylum 
avenue,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  exer- 
cises opening  at  3:30  o'clock.  The  pupils, 
numbering  thirty-five,  were  updn  the 
stage  and  the  musical  exercises  were 
in  charge  of  George  Marshall,  the  sup- 
erintendent, who  also  has  charge  of  the  j 
music  of  the  school.  The  exercises  in-  i 
eluded  selections  by  the  school  orches-  ' 
tra,  a  piano  solo  and  a  violin  solo  by  I 
Tonio  Mentone,  aged  12:  songs  by  Mo!- 


^ 


Tha^bwomen  ot  Boston,  and,  indeed,  of 
thekf^p^  State  of  Massachusetts,  are  in- 
te^^gte^j^n  the  work  of  the  State  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  The  special  agent  tor  the  associa- 
tion, Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College  .ana  Academy  of 

ing  by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind  Become 
'  Self-supporting."  illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon and  moving  pictures,  showing  what 
has  been  done  for  the  blind  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Campbell  will  lec- 
ture also  before  the  State  Federation  meet- 
ing at  Waltham    on  November  4. 


NiY.CITY.     ^Ji)yfyw  . 


Edwin  Grasse,  the  blind  violinist,  will 
1  Thurs- 
Eance  of  the 
Wetafer  orchestra.  He  will  play  Bach's  B 
major  concerto,  the  Brahms  concerto,  and 


mpi^JBis  debut  in  CafSegieS^ll 
iM^   e^ning,    with   the    assistam 


Mr.  Campbell  of  Euglaad,  who  ha 
doue  much  to  awakeu  interest  in  worl 
for  the  tlli,ud_iu  Massachusetts,  will  lee 
ture  on  ■"Seeing  by  Touch,"  under  th 
auipices  of  the  Chelsea  Woman's  Glut 
Tuesday  evening,  N'jvember  17,  at  th 
_lIjiyersaU.st_Ch!u:c.li,__ - 


.&.,..(S,4A^..., 


Til. 


Imlii 


It  is  a  strange  and  startling  fact 
that,  according  to  the  latest  available 
figures,  the  proportion  of  the  blind  to 
the  sighted  in  India  is  one  in  every  tiOO, 
.so  that,  allowing  for  the  u.sual  native 
reluctance  to  enter  into  bodily  defects 


""".V  nie  deprived  of  sight. 
Disenses  of  the  0,-CTns  of  s  ght  l>,,v.. 

he     o"   !";'•:■    ;*"'«»^  the  causes  are 
ne   co.,t,m>;ii   glare   of   the   K„n,    the 

m  a  ent  dustiness  Of  the  air.  the  lack 
foleanhness  ami  due  care  of  the  eyes 
'f  the  young,  it  is  „  eommon  sight  to 
.ee  the  eyes  of  babies  one  mass  of  flies 
nnf^  •  ''^'''^  ^^^  ignorant,  careless 
oother  IS  too  indifferent  to  drive  awav 
This  peculiar  Oriental  affliction  has 
me  engaged  the  attention  of  philan- 
liropists  in  India,  and  several  sooie- 
es  are  turning  their  endeavors  to  the 
litigation  of  the  evil,  as  well  as  to 
■ovtdlng  books  for  the  blind,  and 
ake  more  adequate  provision  for  their 


Oiioiao;' 


.N(wv:...:a. 
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Entertainment  For  The  Blind, 


A  unique  entertainment  by  llic  Cliel- 
I  sea  Woman's  club  is  to  be  given  on  Tiies- 
[  day  evening,  Nov.  17th.  Blind  persons 
I  have  received  only  sympathy  from  tlieir 
j  fellow  men,  because  it  was  believed 
their  affliction  shut  t'lem  oft"  from  ;il 
possibility  of  becoming;  self  supporting. 
In  schools  for  the  blind,  persons  over  20 
years  of  age  are  not  admitted.  Dr. 
Campbell  has  .demonstrated  in  England 
that  blind  persons  may  be  taught  avo- 
cutious  which  will  render  them  self- 
supporting  if  the  opportuuity  is  given. 
Just  how  this  is  done  is  shown  in  an 
illu^t^-ated  lecture  by  his  son,  Mr.  F.  F. 
Cam.  bell.  As  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  hus- 
biiuU  of  one  of  (Chelsea's  former  :  p- 
ular  drawing  teachers,  he  does  not  c  le 
as  a  stranger.  The  moaon  p'  es 
liave  been  received  with  great  ( >.  .1  is- 
iasm  everywhere.  A  novel  and  lU  cr- 
esting feature  will  be  excellent  music 
by  blind  artists  including  a  cornet  solo. 
Tickets  may  be  procured  of  Mrs.  Anne 
F.  Guild,  chairman  of  the  education 
committee,  also  any  of  these  lu'ads  of 
committees.  Mrs.  M'nnie  C.  ilunner- 
wcll,  Mrs.  Lizzie  D,  Willard,  Miss  Mar- 
illa  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Cook,  Mrs. 
Lillian  B.  Lilling,  Miss  EMa  R.  Bacon, 
Mrs.  May  D.  Wadswurth  and  Mrs- 
Helen  S.  Avery,  also  on  sale  at  Perkins 
Apothecary  and  Belliugham  Market 


!     Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts   Association    for    Promoting 


was  illustrated  and  proved  intensely 
interesting.  The  speaker  first  took  up 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  college 
in  London,  where  his  father,  Dr  F.  J. 
Campbell,  lias  been  the  director  since 
its  founding  in  1S72.  By  Its  practical 
results,  the  school  has  proved  that 
higher  educational  and  musical  train- 
ing can  make  the  blind  self-supporting 
and  independent.  The  physical  train- 
ing, under  direction,  is  given  in  gym- 
nasia, roller  skating  rinljs  and  swim- 
ming baths,  and  the  voluntary  sports, 
which  are  even  more  important.  In- 
clude races,  boating,  bowling  and  cy- 
cling. Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
spontaneous  recreation,  for  the  blind, 
even  with  the  best  education  possible, 
if  lacking  in  self-confidence,  will  never 
tie  successful  in  their  struggle  for  self- 


maintenance.  The  blind,  with  tJieWSSU- 
inpr  given  them  at  the  Royal  Nortti&l 
r-r^Hftfo,  fire  fitted  for  po.iltlons  such  as 

•  ii'M  .ilvis,  r'hoir  dirfi-lnrs,  vocal  and  in- 

■  n,,r,'il:il       iriFlriirtors,       tuners      and 

'  t'     !     I'Milii-ts.       An     average    of    89 

l"'i    ''rii   (if  thp  Kr.'iiluutcs  are  self-sup- 

:  I-i'irtiriK. 

The  .-lim  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interest  of 
the  Adult  Blind  is  to  help  those  who 
arc  able  to  work  to  find   employment. 


BUND  PERSir 
mo  fMOBS 


"  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Lectures 
at  Clark  College  on  the  Train- 
ing of  Afflicted  Persons  to 
Make  Them  Self  Supporting 

The  second  in  the  series  of  free  lec- 
tures in  Clark  College  course  was  giv- 
en last  night  by  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, agent  of  the  Massachusetts  asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  adult  blind,  who  held  the  closest 
attention  of  a  large  audience  for  more 
than  an  hour  while  he  told  and  illus- 
trated what  is  being  done  to  make  the 
blind  self  supporting. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F.  J. 
Campbell,  head  of  the  Royal  normal 
college  and  academy  of  music  for  the 
blind  in  London,  Eng.,  and  his  inter-  I 
est  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  is  due  ' 
a  great  deal  to  his  experiences  at  the 
big  English  school  for  the  iilind. 

In  faci  his  lecture  was  based  laiy;ely 
on  what  has  been  accomplished  at  that 
institution  and  he  used  that  to  show 
what  can  be  done  to  make  the  blind 
self  supporting. 
While   his   father   is    the   head   of   the 

:  great  London   institution,       the       elder 

i  Campbell    is    a    native     of    Tennessee, 

j  where  he  lost  his  sight  through  an 
accident  and  he  started  the  London 
school  while  on  hirs  way  to  Grermany 
to  better  fit  himself  for  l\s  duty  as  in- 
structor  in    music    in    the    Perkins    In- 

jistitute    for   the    blind    at    Boston. 

[  From  a  small  place  the  institution 
has  grown  to  be  the  leading  one  of  its 

j  kind  in  Great  Britain  and  the  advance. 

1  that  has  been  made  in  fitting  the  blind  I 
to  care  for  themselves  have  been  truly/ 
remarkable. 

Mr.  Campbell  Illustrated  his  talk 
with  stereoptican  views  and  moving 
pictures  and  described  the  worlc  with 
the  force  of  an  enthusiast.  He  show- 
ed how  the  blind  are  taken  into  the  in- 
stitution when  young  and  developed 
mentally  and  physically  until  they  are 
fitted  to  go  out  into  the  world  where 
they  ask  few  favors  because  of  tlieir 
misfortune.  They  are  able  to  do  their 
worlc  with  tlie  effciency  of  people  who 
can  see  and  the  training  they  are 
given  gives  them  confidence  in  them- 
selves they  would  otherwise  lack. 
The  unusual  pictures  of  blink  boys 
and  girls  running  toot  races,  riding  bi- 
cycles, rowing,  roller  skating,  working 
in  the  gymnasium  and  playing  their 
games  in  the  open  air  were  shown  by 
the  moving  picture  machine  which 
proved  to  the  audience  that  the  young 
folks  enter  their  games  with  as  much 
zest  as  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  who  can  see. 

Mr.  Campbell  reported  that  90  per 
cent  at  least  of  the  persons  who  at- 
tend  the   school   are  able  to   earn   their 


[own  living  vh6n  they  War*     finlshetf 
I  their  course  of  study. 

He  made  an  especial  appeal  for  the 
people  of  Worcester  to  help  the  work 
of  the  Ma.ssachusettg  aasoclatlon  v/hlch 
is  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of 
those  adults  who  become  blind  after 
it  is  too  late  for  them  to  enjoy  the 
privlllges  of  Inatltutlons  for  the  young. 
There  Is  certain  employment  they  can 
do  and  the  association  Is  trying  to  get 
that  employment  for  them,  such  as 
caning  chairs,  making  ba^-ikets,  tuning 
pianos,  etc.  He  reported  there  is  one 
piano  tuner  In  Worcester  who  Is  blind 
j  and  he  asks  no  favors  of  anybody  on 
account  of  his  affliction.  He  Is 
I  thoroughly  competent  to  do  the  work 
that  is  required  of  him  and  all  he  asks 
Is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
ability. 

The  next  lecture  In  the  course  will 
be  Friday  night  when  Homer  Sprague 
of  Newton  Willi  talk  on  Shakespeare's 
I  early  lite.  The  week  following,  Clark 
I  University  expects  to  have  its  own 
I  projecting  and  moving  picture  machine 
I  Installed  and  Dr.  Blakeslee  of  the  Clark 
faculty  will  give  an  illustrated  lecture 
of  "Getteysburg." 


'^-t'^ mv-i- 


Service  for  the  BUgd. 

At  the  lecture  in  Central  Congrega- 
tional Church  Broad  street,  Sunday 
evening  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  th^ 
music  for  the  evening  will  be  augmented 
by  the  services  of  a  blind  cornetist  and 
a  blind  organist.  This  lecture  is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Central  Club  of  the 
church  and  is,  moreover,  a  subject  in 
which  'the  women's  clubs  of  the  State 
are  greatly  interested.  A  good  attend- 
ance is  looked  for. 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  FAIR. 

Funds  Needed  ^Pay  f^  the  New  Story 
Whidv  Has  Just  Been 
f     Added. 

A  fair  and  'broom  ©ale  for  the  benefit  of 
.the  Industrie  Home  for  the  Blind,  512-O20 
Gates  avenue,  will  be  held  uad»  the  a'os- 
pices  of  the  Board  of  Women  Managers  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  L  and 
IB  The  tenth  annual  recepUon  and  harvest 
offering  will  be  held  at  the  same  time,  and 
donations  of  winter  stores,  dry  goods,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  all  eala-ble  articles,  and  money 
will  be  verv  much  appreciated.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fair  will  be  used  to  help  pay 
for  the  additional  story  which  has  just  been 
built  on  the  home. 

The  home  has  been  in  existence  ten  years. 
It  is  the  only  organization  In  Brooklyn 
where  a  blind  man  can  learn  a  trade  and 
have  a  comfortable  home  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  factory  on  the  premises  where 
the  inmates  are  taught  how  to  manufac- 
ture brooms,  make  over  mattresses,  and  cane 
chairs,  thereby  being  In  a  position  to  earn 
tlieir  own  livelihood.  Some  revenue  Is  de- 
rived by  the  home  from  the  sale  of  brooms, 
but  not  enough  to  make  the  Institution  self- 
supporting,  so  it  has  been  the  custom  each 
vcar  to  hold  a  sale  and  harvest  home  offer-  , 
ing  so  as  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  | 
to  ehare  in   the  work. 


/^UiUS, 


HOW  A  BUND  MAN 

FINDS  His  WAY. 

Tlie  Distinctive  Sii.eUs  of  the  Slioiis 
Melii  Him  ■\Vlicu  His  Sense  of 
yrbnjfli    Fails. 

!r*«^    is    a    blind    man    liviug      in    the 
hpart    of    Xtnv    York    ^Yho    ivall<s    nearly 


every  day  to  a  little  restaurant  near 
Canal  sireet.  Tlk^  ilistance  each  -n-ay  is 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  blocks,  aecoril- 
iag  to  bis  route,  and  to  see  liim  saunter- 
ing carelessly  along  one  would  never  sus- 
pect bis  iufiriuity.  When  some  one 
asked  bini  the  oilier  day  how  he  man- 
aged to  find  his  way  so  easiiv  about  tlie 
streets,  he  said: 

"Wlien  >i  man  has  his  sight,  the  smell 
ot  the.  streets  are  all  mixed  up,  but 
when  he  is  blind  he  learns  to  separate 
them.  The  o<!ors  of  the  shops  when 
the  doors  are  open  these  fine  days  are 
almost  as  plain  to  the  nose  as  the  signs 
used  to  be  over  the  doors.  Some  ot  them 
you  might  never  notice.  Take  a  dry 
goods  store,  for  instance.  It  smells  of 
cloth.  Iron  and  tin  have  smells  ot  their 
own.  and  I  can  tell  a  hardware  store  im-, 
mediately.  I  pass  two  book  stores  nearly 
every  day.  and  I  scent  them  yards  ot"f 
by  the  old  books.  Then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  indescribable  odors  by 
which  I  know  this  place  and  that. 

"Of  course,  my  feet  are  my  principal 
guide,  and  I've  been  over  the  same 
ground  so  often  that'I  liave  learned  every 
ineciiiality  by  heart.  But  I  couldn't  get 
along  with  either  nose  or  feet  alone. 
They  work  together,  and  wlien  one  fails 
the  other  helps  out.  Between  them  they 
make  a  very  good  substitute  for  eyes.  ' 
_"Tlie  secret  of  my  steppiug  out  is  that 
r\p  learned  how  to  step.  People  who  cau 
see  hurl  tberaselves  forward  like  locomo- 
tives. That's  why  the  shock  is  always  so 
unexpectedly  violent  when  you  collide 
with  another  person.  But  I  put  no  extra 
power  whatever  in  my  movements,  and 
it  the  toe  of  my  shoe  touches  some  un- 
known object  I  stop  stock  still  instantly." 


r-m^- 


It  is  u  standing  puzzle  that  all  blind 
sii  immers  aru  nble  to  hold  an  almost 
perfectly  straight  course  tor  very  con- 
siderable distances,  though  no  more, 
guidance  is  given  to  them  than  sora« 
hiBtle 
blind 

desiring  to  go  in  a  straight  line  possess' 
the  curious  power  of  being  able  to  do  •■ 
almost  exactly.  A  provincial  mayi 
instituted  a  series  ot  contests  in  an  opi 
lake  between  blind  men  and  ordinal 
ones  of  about  equ.il  skill  and  strenet 
and  the  result  was  marvellous  so  f 
ing    of 
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sightless  Friends  of  Talented 
Young  Woman  Prepare  an  En- 
tertainment for  Her  Benefit. 


NEEDS  FUNDS  FOR 
MUSICAL  EDUCATION 


imbers  of  OrcUeatra,  llsbers,  and 
Actors  on  Stase  to  Be  Composed,  of 
Persona  from  Wliom  Llffbt  Is  Hid- 
den Ijy  .Misfortune. 


Blind  actors  aiid  musicians  in  a  dramatic 
and  musical  entertainment  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  oa©  of  their  number  to  gaiu  a 
musical  education  Is  a  unique  venture  by 
the  blind  people  of  Chicago  which  will  be 
put  before  the  public  at  the  Eaglewood  Men's 
club,  Sixty-Third  street  and  Harvard  ave- 
nue, at  8  o'ci'ock  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Blind  people  impersonating  tlie^  heroes 
and  heroin.es  ot  stageland,  blind  mett  and 
■wonren  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  blind  or- 
chestra, and  blind  ushers  and  candy  sellers 
to  care  tor  the  audience,  makes  the  entertain- 
ment one  which  it  is  hoped  will  attract  a 
host  of  friends  of  blind  people  aad  all  who 
are  willing  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
afflicted. 

Seeks  Musical  Career. 
The  young  woman,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  has  courageously 
mapped  out  a  public  career  for  herself  and 
requires  only  the  necessary  funds  to  carry- 
out  her  project  for  self-support  is  Miss  Nel- 
lie McLaughlin,  341  Wes.t  Sixtieth  place. 
Miss  McLaughlin,  who  is  totally  blind,  grad- 
uated two  years  ago  from  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Jacksonville.  She  has  already 
shown  marked  musical  talent,  and,  being  the 
possessor  of  a  promising  soprano  voice,  tt 
Is  believed  that  if  given  a  reasonable  ef- 
fort to  develop  It,  she  will  be  able  to  take 
creditable  rank  among  the  vocalists  of  Chi- 
cago. The  young  woman  Is  an  orphan,  but 
declares  that  she  has  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  dependent. 

She  is  aprlnghtly,  and  the  casual  observer 
would  never  believe  that  she  was  sightless. 
She  is  of  exceptionally  gracious  demeanor 
and  the  eyes  behind  the  s-lightly  smoked 
glasses  appear  to  follow  every  movement 
with  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  a  person 
who  can  see.  Mlas  McLaughlin  appears  to 
gaze  directly  into  the  face  of  the  person  to 
whom  she  is  speaking.  Her  voice  is  low  and 
well  modulated. 

liores  Music  Deeply. 
"I  love  music  better  than  anything  else," 
Bhe  said  last  ulght.  "When  I  was  In  school 
I  oared  more  for  vocal  lessons  than  for  any 
other  line  of  study.  I  cannot  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  other  blind  people  ot  the  city 
who  have  volunteered  their  services  to  aid 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  attendance  at  the  en- 
tertainment will  be  large.  The  price  of  ad- 
mlsalon  has  been  placed  at  2-3  cents,  tickets 
to  which  may  be  procured  at  the  door  or  from 
members  of  the  Mutual  Advancement  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind. 

_gggtgm®mimfigt 

MONDAY,    NOVEMBER     9,    1903 

Sewing  Machines  for  Sisrlitless  TTomen 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Two  sightless  women  can  at  present 
earn  but  a  pittance  by  plain  sewing,  but 
handwork  is  slow,  hard,  and  poorly 
paid  A  sewing  machine  would  be  a 
great  help  towards  self-support.  Two 
are  needed,  as  these  women  are  in  dif- 
ferent homes.  Second-hand  machines,  if 
in  good  running  order,  may  give  as  good 
service    as    would   new    ones. 

Any  w-ho  are  disposed  to  help  In  this 
way  will  please  communicate  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Associ- 
ation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult    Blind,    Room    313,    No.    120    Boyl- 


If  in  the  course  of  your  daily  Me  you 
flnid  yourself  availing  ot  some  service  that 
really  does  not  require  the  use  of  ©yiealght 
it  Is  your  boundem  djuty  to  make  your  dis- 
covery known  to  the  nVEassachusetts  Ajsso- 
clatlon  *3r  Promotinig  the  Interests  of  the 
Aidoilt  Blinid.  For  the  cMef  article  of  the 
association's  creed  is  make  it  posslhle  for 
these  unfortumates  to  earn  a  living  in  or-  i 
der  that  they  may  be  irtdeperadent  and  hap- 
py. Already  they  do  thlrogs  tihat  one  could  \ 
hardly  believe  possible  unless  on©  knew  the 


BOlentiflc  way  in  which  knowledge  of  these 
acquirenvents  Is  imparted  to  them,  so  that'' 
the  seardh  for  some  new  employment  for 
bhem  may  be  more  difficult  than  you  tm- 
aglme.  To  some  extent  Japan  is  consider-  \ 
aibly  ahead  of  us  in  the  way  she  looks  out ) 
for  her  blind,  as  she  provides  that  the  prac-  1 
tlce  of  massage  shall  be  confined  to  those  j 
who  canmot  see.  "When  one  realizes  the 
marvellous  way  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
is  developed  in  tllie  blind,  always,  one  can 
uniderstand  bow  adept  they  may  and  do 
become  in  this  method  of  remedying  ills  of 
the  flesh. 


''U^^-l^-l^ 


BLmu  Pi'!m*s9r  IN  Syracuse. 

KefjiarUablc  Performances  of  a  Student  at 
the  University. 

JSy^cusK,  Nov.  8.— Herbert  Kumble, 
,  .  Sd  student  at  Syracuse  University, 
jB  creating  a  stir  in  the  musical  world  by 

"his  remarkable  performances  on  the  piano. 
He  has  studied  musio  at  the  university  for 
four  ye.ar8  and  has  appeared  at  private 

'  and  public  recitals  •     ,      j      , 

His  music  is  published  in  a  raised  code  of 
notes.  His  interpretation  is  worked  out 
alone,  after  which  he  goes  to  his  teacher, 
Prof.  Josefih  Seiter,  and  is  corrected  as  to 
faults  in  technique,  expression  and  read- 
ing .  Before  commg  to  Syracuse  ho  studied 
at  the  Batavia  school  for  the  blind,  where 
he  learned  piano  and  music  notation.  He 
■was  born  and  still  lives  at  Verona  Station..,^ 


WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Calumet    Company    Establishei^.   Fac- 
tory   for    Dtsal>led    :?!iuers. 

Hancock,  Mich.,  Nov.  9.— To  provide  for 
blind  men  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  the 
result  of  mining  accidents  the  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Mining  Co.  has  established  a  fac- 
tory where  blind  men  are  now  receiving 
instruction  and  are  becoming  proficient 
in  the  manufacture  ot  brooms. 

The  instructor,  blind  himself,  is  C.  H. 
Vanetten  of  Coopersville,  Mich.,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Lansing.  The  company  is  foot- 
ing all   the  bills. 

WEDNESDAY.     NOVEMBEB~ll7"'l903  | 

Robert  Donaldson  of  Palslev  is  Derlian= 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  r^ien  In  Grea? 
Britain.  He  has  been  blind  from  boyhood 
and  was  educated  in  the  Royal  Blind  A-^v' 
lum  School,  Edinburgh.  He  com^enc^  to 
earn  his  livelihood  as  a  teacher  of  piano 
music  an  occupation  which  he  still  follows 
travelling  every  week  from  Paisley  to  EdTnl 
burgh  to  give  lessons  to  his  sighted  pupils 

ZVr-l  T'^''^''  ^^'^"  °'  ^^"^  ^^^enteen  oi 
which  have  been  spent  as  a  promoter  of 
the  lallror  movement.  He  is  an  eloquent 
speaker  and  commands  large  audiences 
wherever  he  goes.  At  present  he  acts  al 
organizer  for  the  National  Leagrie  of  the 
Blind,  and  in  that  capacity  travels  aUoler 
^rf'nr^'^'  ""^^°°'"P^"J«d.  Mr.  Donaldson 
I>ertorms  all  his  own  correspondence  Tx,-tfti 
the  aid  of  a  Simplex  typewriter  He  pUot 
his  way  through  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  Dun 
dee,  Aberdeen,  Paisley  and  other  parts  of 
Scotland  without  a  guide.  i«<.ii.»ox 
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Blind    Instltate    BaildlnK. 

SPBOIiL  TO  THE  News ,  .     . .       ' 

Austin,  Tex.,  Nov.  5.— Work  continues  on 
the  building  at  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  will  cost  .$40,000  and  form  a  much- 
needed  addition  to  that  heretofore  alleged 
neglected  Institution.  It  will  be  princi- 
pally a  school  building,  but  will  contain  a 
targe  chapel  or  auditorium  with  opera 
chairs  etc.,  beside  permitting  gymnasiums 
tor  the  children,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  badly  needed. 


iw,'i|Rui, 
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sc'lliool    lor    jiiiJ...     -r- 

fl'irv  S  D  Special.  Nov.  6.— The  fall 
term  o'f  Ihe  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
fhirpbKe  conimences  .^rf  nlw' onel°    A^ 


MisH    M. 


lod,  s.ipcrintendent,  who 
\>:\\\  hive  cnai—e  of'the  advance  students: 
a!iV«s  p.iii«v  V  Pierce,  who  will  teach  in 
riVetinmary' department;  Miss  Maynard, 
linS  and  orgjui;  and  Prof.  Humbert, 
(pacher  of  stringed  Instruments.  The 
new  building,  which  was  constructed  this 
jear  hfts  given  the  school  greatly  en- 
larged facilities. 
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Benefit  for  Blind  Musician. 

A  number  of  friends  of  James  Madden 
a  blind  musician,  have  arranged  to  giva 
liim  a  benefit  at  Columbia  Park      n  =  „ 

j;'k^"k?e^Tel,et"^^'-      ^'>--    C^-o!i 

NEW  PiAin;omcH  bund 

MISS     FELLOWS     WILL     SXTBMIT 
ONE  TO  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Will  Ask  That  Fifteen  Children  in 

the  City  Be  Taught  at  School 

for  Defective  Vision. 


The  matter  of  ' 
children  between  i 
years  in  Milwaukee  ■ 
consldoratio 
board  next  month.  A  plp.h  to  educate-  the 
children  will  be  su^BiIttW  by  Miss  Alice 
Burnham  Fellows,  sui5erlntendent  of  the 
School  for  Defective  Vision,  near  Mil- 
waukee-Downer college,  at  the  request  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools  H.  O.  R.  Sle- 
fert.      , 

The  plan  which  will  be  submitted  by 
Miss  Fellows  is  to  have  the  fifteen  blind 
children,  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to 
send  them  to  private  Institutions,  sent  to 
the  School  tor  Defective  Vision,  where 
the  point  system  is  taught.  The  plan 
originally  presented  to  members  of  the 
school  board  was  to  have  one  room  in  one 
or  the  cily  schools  set  aside  for  blind 
ihildn-u.  who  were  to  be  instructed  by 
ODo  i.ii.  her.  Miss  Fellows  claims  that 
Ihr  cliiidrrn  should  he  taught  to  become 
ariii.slompd  to  going  to  school,  which  is 
said  to  cause  them  much  nervousness  at 
first,  before  they  should  be  placed  under 
instruction  of  a  teacher.  Control  ot  the 
muscle.'!  should  be  taught  before  the  work 
oC  reading  by  the 


taken 


One  difflculty  connected  with  the  plan 
of  Mips  Fellows  is  transportation.  Many 
parents  of  the  children  cannot  send  them 
to  school  each  day  on  the  electric  cars, 
and  the  distance  is  too  far  for  walking  In 
most  cases.  A  plan  which  has  been  pro- 
posed is  to  have  the  city  pay  transporta- 
tion, or,  as  some  cities  in  the  east  are 
doing,  hire  an  omnibus  to  convey  the 
children  to  the  institution  each  day.  This 
would  insure  daily  attendance.  If  par- 
ents had  to  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the 
transportation,  many  ot  the  children 
would  not  attend  more  than  oace  or  twice 
a  week. 

Several  members  of  the  school  boanl 
have  expressed  themselves  as  highly 
pleased  with  the  plan  ot  Miss  Fellows. 
Miss  Fellows  is  a  gi'aduate  ot  the  State 
Normal  school  and  finished  two  years  ot 
normal  work  for-  the  blind.  She  was  an 
instructress  at  the  State  School  tor  the 
Blind  at  Janesville  for  some  time.  ^ 
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TO  OPEN  SCHOOL 
EOR  THE  BLIND 


Miss  Alice  Fellows  Will  Make 
a  Proposition  to  the  Board 


of  Educat 


CITY    MAi 

New  Tnsmtuti 


.aucatifon. 
'IglEND    PUPILS 


New  InsMtutioii   Will    Be   Fully 

Equipped  and  Its  Curriculum 

Will  Be  Complete. 


A  practical  plan  for  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment ot  a  special  school  for  the 
blind,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city,  doubtless  will  be  considered  at 
the  next  meeting  ot  the  school  board,  com- 
mittee on  text  books  and  instruction.  A 
proposition  v;ill  be  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee  by    Miss   Alice   Fellows,    offering  to 

?hl        11  '^°'"    ^ef«ciive    vision,   which 

she   will    open   at   403   Newberry   boulevard 

submif^t'o"^,"'"""!  ^"^^""^  =^'^«  F^l'o^s  will 
subniit  to  tne  school  directors  will  includs 
a  detailed  plan  of  work,  an  estimate  of  the 

ofre'puolls  ^  '''^\  'r  '"^^  '^-"'po««  on 
or  tne  pupils  to  and  from  the  schnni  io 
over  halt  of  the  parents  whosi  ch,W?en  aU 
tend  such  schools  are  In  poor  circumstances 


necessary   that   the   city    provide    for 

r    transportation    by    carriage.      Other- 

v.isc   a   guide    would   bo    required    for   each 

child. 

School  to  Be  Fully  Equipped. 
Miss  Fellows  has  all  the  arrangements 
completed  for  a  fully  equipped  echuol  for 
children  ot  defective  vision.  She  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  ot  Chicago  and  was 
for  many  years  a  teacher  at  the  state  school 
tor   the  blind  at  Janesville. 

The  Line  and  New  York  Point  systems 
will  bo  taught.  The  literary  course  will 
Include  kindergarten  training,  all  the  grade 
work,  and  a  full  high  school  course.  French, 
Gcrdman.  Latin,  and  Greek  will  be  included 
in  the  high  school  work,  and  instruction  In 
both  vocal  and  Instrumental  music  will  be 
made  a  specialty.  Classes  In  current  topics 
and  library  reading  will  meet  each  day,  the 
instructor  reading  aloud  important  news 
items. 

Besides  the  common  school  branches, 
sloyd,  domestic  science,  and  physical  train- 
ing will  be  taught.  The  value  of  this  In- 
dustrial work  Is  manifest  and  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  physical  train- 
ing, which  will  enable  the  pupils  to  move 
around  with  Independence  and  confidence, 
and  to  train  all  the  senses  that  the  child 
may  make  the  best  use  of  his  natural  equip- 
ment. 

Private  Pupils  From  State. 
There  will  be  clubs,  out  of  door  sports., 
and  entertainments.  The  private  pupils 
will  come  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
state,  the  children  of  parents  who  do  not 
care  to  nut  them  In  the  state  institution. 
■fhe  dormitories  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision ot  a  trained  nurse,  who  will  work 
under  the  direction  ot  a  resident  physician. 
Miss  Fellows  believes  that  the  majority 
of  the  children  will  be  able  to  return  to 
work  in  the  graded  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  special  teachers,  after  they  have 
spent  one  year  at  her  school.  The  move- 
ment for  the  establishment  of  a  public 
school  tor  the  blind  children  whose  parents 
do  not  wish  them  to  leave  home  at  an  early 
age,  was  first  started  by  Dr.  Jennie  Morri- 
son, who  presented  the  matter  to  the  school 
board  last  August  and  asked  that  the  work 
begin  in  a  small  way  in  one  room.  Members 
.  of  the  committee  thought  a  complete  school 
should  be  established,  and  Dr.  Morrison 
thinks  that,  pending  their  action,  the  board 
I  may  find  it  advisable  to  accept  the  propo- 
I  sition  of  Miss  Fellows.  ■• 


The  Maiue  Association  of  the  Bliod 
will  hold  annual  convention  '"  ^atPi^' 
viUe  at  some  future  date.  The  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  come  before  the 
meeting  will  be  to  tate  a  census  of 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  people 
of  Maine,  also  to  talk  on  the  bill 
which  is  now  before  the  legislature 
relating  to  Maine  Industrial  Institute 
tnr  Maine. 


i^m ^^■^- 


W  ORK  OF  THE  BL*5J). 

A  large  audience  was  present  at  the 
Central  Congregational  church  last 
evening  to  hear  Ccharles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell of  London  speak  on  the  work  of 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  very  good  de- 
scription of  the  work  done  at  the  blind 
school  m  England  and  showed  stereop- 
ticon  views  of  the  pupils  skating, 
swimming,  running,  i-acing,  bowling, 
cycling  and  exercising  in  the  gymna- 
sium. 

He  said  that  physical  exercise  was 
compulsory  in  this  school  as  it  gave  the 
pupils  a  well  developed  body,  confi- 
dence, and  greatly  developed  their 
sense  of  hearing,  and  touch. 

He  spoke  of  the  lack  of  confidence  as 
the  greatest  drawback  the  blind  have; 
they  have  the  ability  to  do  a  great 
many  things  which  they  lack  the  cour- 
age to  try  and  accomplish. 

He  told  how  his  father  Dr.  F  J. 
Campbell  climbed  the  Alps  and 
reached  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blanc,  being 
the  only  blind  man  that  ever  reached 
this  height. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
blind  and  stated  that  99  out  of  100  were 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  from  the 


education  they  receive  from  the  schools 
for  the  blind. 

•  In  closing-  his  address  he  impressed 
the  audience  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  pity  or  charity  that  the  blind 
wanted,  but  a  good  fair  chance  to  show 
what  they  could  do,  and  how  useful 
they  can  make  themselves.  He  want- 
ed everybody  present  to  give  this  mat- 
ter good  sound  thought  and  if  at .  any 
Bime  they  could  be  of  assistance  in 
melping  the  blind  on  the  business  side 
P  life,  to  do  so  with  a  will.  I 

i  There  were  many  blind  men  and 
SjFomen  present  and^  the  lecture  was 
Iftiuch  en.1oyed    by  all.  I 


SELLS  HER -owrmrtTRsr"' 


]MissMa%  J  Saltfi  i  blind  luthor  for- 
nieiU  of  LiiKlcn  EngUnd  l=f  in  Worces- 
tei   «!elliiig  lici    books  -n  hich  she  has  writ- 


ten    sm   e 

bPLOming    -xftlKted    ■«  ith    bhnd- 

King    hPi    \\oiks    \ie      The   lost 

\    Inend    m    n^ert       and    '  AU 

that   jhtte 

rs  IS  not   gold 

LIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 


The  annual   convention  of  the  blind 
■     and   partially   blind,  of   the   State   will 
be  held  here  soon,  but  the  exact  date 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

h'^"'"- 

Date 

NORTH  ANDOVER.  i 

FINE  '  PROGRAM  ASSURED. 

The  concert  by  the  Blind  Musicians, 
in  Odd  Fellows  hall,  Friday  evening, 
gives  every  assiurance  of  being  mosti 
successfu   a.nd    enjoyable. 

An  exceptionally  fine  program  Iws 
been  prepared.  [ 

Prof  J.  AV.  Maynard  is  a  graduate 
of  tlie  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
He  was  born  blind.  He  has  secured 
a  living  fnoni  his  musical  a.bility. 
He  is  a  fine  instrumentalist  as  well 
as  vocalist.  .   ,  . 

Prof  Harrv  Welch  lost  his  eyesight 
some  few  years  ago  and  since,  then 
has  devoted  his  time  to  music.  He  is 
very  versatile  playing  on  the  ocarma,| 
clarinet,  liarnionica,  zither,  flute,  tin 
whistle:  in  fact,  bringing  music  out. 
of    anything.  ,   , 

Professors  Maynard  and  Weloli  give 
an  entertainment  that  is  very  pleas-, 
ing  and  popular.  They  were  here 
in  the  spring  and  so  well  pleased  were 
thie  people  that  many  have  desinedi 
their  return.  I 

The  ticl^ets  are  selling  remarkably 
well,  and  as  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  hall  is  limited,  those  pa.ning  to; 
attend  will  do  well  to  secure  their, 
tickets   at    once. 

Concert  begins  at  8  o'clock.  Admis- 
sion, adults  25  cents;  children  15 
gents. 

SIGHTLESS   ENJOY  A  CONCERy 

Benefit    Event    for  JBJtuj^.,  Miss    Hslfie 
McLaughlin,  Ambitiou,^  Musician 


//.-J^ 


Entertainment  by  the  Blind.  I 

The  entertainment  given  by  John  and 

Hc'Lu^r'^'^r-  ^°*^  '°'^^y  t.irnd°ln  Ly- 
ric hall  last  night  was  enjoyed  bv  a 
large   audience.     The  artists   displayed 

Wd  ^hl^"*,,^""^  ^^^'^  P^S^a*"  was  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 
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,s  given  last'  night  In  the 
Englewood  Men's  club  at  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  performers  were  blind  and 
a  majority  of  the  audience  were  sightless. 
The' concert  was  of  unusual  excellence  and 
was  largely  attended  by  the  leading  people 
of  Englewood. 

ThO'  entertainment  was  held  for  the  ben- 
efit of  J.Ilss  Nellie  Mcljaughlln,  341  Vveet 
Sixty-first  place,  who  is  blind,  to  enable 
her  to  finish  her  musical  education.  Two 
years  ago  she  was  graduated  from  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  JacKsonvllle,  and 
now.  In  splto  of  her  infirmity,  she  has  a 
great  ambition  to  prepare  herself  for  a 
musical  career. 


UxU 


NOVEMBER  12th,  1903. 

A  SUPER-SENSE  IN  THE  BLIND- 
DEAF. 

Editor  The  Messenger  :  ^ 

You  will  remember  the  discussion  on 
a  sixth  sense  in  the  blind-deaf,  par- 
ticipated in  bv  The  Silent  Worker,  j 
The  Silent  Hoosier,  The  Colorado! 
Index,  or  3'our  journal,  Mrs.  Barrett, 
and  myself:  I  am  not  sure  that  I| 
cited  the  fact  that  in  blind  institu- 
tion generally,  not  one-quarter  of  the  ' 
pupils  cut  their  o-wn  meat,  or  buttered 
their  o-wn  bread,  while  the  propor- 
tion among-  the  blind-deaf,  is  at  least 
just  the  other  way,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter class  owe  their  exceptionally  neat 
table  manners  to  what  one  teacher  of 
the  class  called  "our  constant  nag- 
ging at  them." 

But  here  is  the  deepest  puzzle  I  have 
met,  and  at  present,  I  am  out  of  ex-; 
planations.  Once,  thinking  over  the 
way  Katie  M'Girr  can  read  signs  de- 
livered at  top  speed,  either  through! 
feeling  the  sign-maker's  hands  herself,! 
or  by  having  them  repeated  to  her  by| 
a  hearing  person,  and  how  it  was; 
possible      for      Katie,      Orris,         and; 


Catherine,  to  ail  have  their  hands  on 
one  sign-mnker's  and  all  read_  the^ 
signs,  I  came  to  -wonder  if  Katie_-at 
least-could  not  read  manual  spelling 
with  her  hand  only  on  the  wrist,  feel- 
ing the  motion  of  the  cords  there,  and 
on  the  first  opportunity  I  tried  it,  first 
spelling  the  alphabet  slowly  in  her 
hand  and  then  spelling  a  word  with 
her  hands  on  my  wrist,  and  she  failed 
only  in  one  letter  in  a  word  of  five, 
being  unable  to  distinguish  whether 
it  was  I  or  j  (I  think  that  failure 
arose  through  the  tendon  of  my  thumb 
coming  between  the  points  of  her 
thumb  and  of  the  little  finger.) 

Well,  when  I  was  at    the   Cqlumbusj 
School  a  few   days    ago,   I  mentionedj 
this  matter   to   Miss    Lyon,    and   she 
must  try  that  with  Leslie  Oren.     We 
went  to   the    room    and    as    soon    as 
preliminary    talk    with    Leslie    about 
the  brace  and  bits  he  is  so    interested 
in  was  over  Miss  Lyon  put  his    hands 
around  her  wrist,  spelt  "Kiss  Me"  and 
"Love  Me",  both  of  which  Leslie    did 
instantly,   then  I  suggested    "Who  is 
sitting  beside  3'ou?"  and    Leslie     puz-j 
zled  a  bit  and  finally   said    "You"   re-, 
peating   the    answer   to  a   second   en-| 
quiry.     I  was   sitting    beside    himonl 
the  sofa   and    Miss  Lyon    was   sitting  j 
directly  in  front  of  him    and    I    think ', 
he  did  not  understand   just    what   the 
"beside"  meant,    whether    as    a  word, 
or  in  it's    then    application.     Now  re- 
member that  Leslie  had  not  the    least 
information    as    to   what    Miss    Lyon 
was    going    to    do,    yet    instantly    re- 
cognized motiono  of  the  cords    of    her 
wrist  as  manual  spelling,  and  if   you, 
or  anybody,  has  an  explanation,  think 
it  over  for  a  week    and    then  liand   it 
out.     But  please  don't  go   off   on    any 
"sixth  sense,"  as  there  must   be    some 
perfectly      plain      reason      for      the 
performance.     I  take    it    for    granted 
that  there  will  be  no  positive    denials 
of  the  facts  I  state,    when  Miss   Lyon 
is  given  as  the  backer  of    those    state- 
ments. ' 

I  was  a  bit  puzzled  at  first  to  under-  ] 
stand  why  Katie,  very  expert  at  all 
kinds  of  reading  by  touch,  and  with 
her  years  of  experience,  failed  to  do  as 
well  as  Leslie,  who  has  had  so  much 
x  less  experience,  and  it  cccurs  to  ine 
^that  this  was  the  difference;  Leslie  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Miss  Lyon's 
spelling,  and  Katie  was  not  so  with 
mine,  and  to  clear  this  up  I  have  asked 
Miss  Barrager  to  try  it  with  her,  for 
I  suppose  that  there  must  be  indivi- 
duality in  manual  spelling  (certainly 
at  least  where  it  must  be  read  by  touch.) 
just  as  in  the  case  of  handwriting. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Oct,  30,  1903. 

For  curious  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  blind  deaf  and  for  discovering  un- 
suspected phenomena  in  regard  to 
their  development,  Mr.  Wade  is  "It." 
We  are  again  in  luck  in  having  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  him  giving 
the  results  of  some  observations  which 
he  has  lately  made. 

As  to  an  explanation  of  the  very 
remarkable  facts  which  he  reports — 
we  are  reminded  of  the  college  student 
when  the  professor  stated  to  him    the' 


[problem:     "Given — a      cannon       ball 
I  weighing-  400   pounds,  moving  with  a 
(velocity  of    2000   feet    a   second"— to 
'which  the  youth    replied,    "Gift   res- 
:  pectfully  declined."     But  we  don't  sup- 
pose Mr.  Wade   holds    that    the  chil- 
dren were  able  to  interpret  the  motions 
of  the  cords  of  the  wrist    in    terms    of 
,  the   manual    alphabet   without    some 
j  previous    practice    in    this    line,     un- 
!  known,  of  course,  to  their  teachers. 
'      For  the  rest,  it  is  a  wonder,  and  we 
will,  as  Uncle  Remus  says,  "let 'ira  go 
at  dat." — W.J. 

THE  I^OCKY  MOUNTAIN 
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day AT  THE  Montana  School  for 
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Nov.  12.   1903. 
j      State  School  For  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  year's  is  now  well  under  way. 
the  faculty  efficient,     loom     and    ac- 
commodations      adequate     t-.nd     the 
attendance  larger     than     herel;ofore. 
,Tt)e  institution  is  under  the    general 
[charge  of  the  state  board  of  education 
hf  n  members,  of  which  Gov.  Toole 
^      iLM.'ent,  State  Supt.  Welch,    sec- 
The  affairs  of  the  school  are 
u'-il  by  a  local  board  of  trustees 
"     p  'sed  of  .John  F.  Sheehv,  presid- 
iif:  ('has.  Scharf;  secretary  and  Dan 
Ic.Xeill.     The  personal  direction  Snd  - 
jianagement  of  the  school,  education- 
1,  economic  and  industrial  are  in  the 
Pands  of  Thos.  S.  McAloney,  who  is" 
iiiering;  upon  his    fourth     year. 
.  his  super\ision  the  school  fa- 
-  hare  been  lar-ely     incveu'^fd, 
ijrl<     sy-.tematized,     new     buildings 
ected.and.efincient  work  maintained. 


All  pupils  are     civen     c 
id  physical  culture. 
The  school  lias  a  good 
:U-ly  -SOi)  volnme.s''of    wr 
)0   were  recently  aJdeil; 
some  newspapers  antl  i 
this  conp.-clion  it  may 
at  any  yifts  of  books  or 
rthe  school  willbeverv  , 


\        Ninety-Two  Years  Oid 

'  Totally  bUad_an<J  92  year.<?  okl,  yp8- 
terday  Mm.  Johanna  White  Beanism 
Fletcher  celebrated  her  birthday  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  A.  F. 
Fay,  15  Stafford  street,  by  receiving 
very  Informally  her  friends  and  .some 
relatives  from  out  of  town.  Mrs. 
Flotoher  was  born  in  Sterling-  and  is  a 
widow,  tier  husband  having  died  some 
fifteen  year.sj  aso,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr  .:y\  Mrs.  Gideon  Beam-m.  She 
is  a  real  daughter  of  the  Amer  \  n  rev- 
olution as  her  father  when  fifteen  yc-.^rs 
old    enlisted    in    the    Continental    army 

time   he    was    in   the 

at    the    Rutland    bar- 

iman    only    served    six 

|ad     brothers,     three    of 

in    the    Continental 

lied  during  the  revo-  : 

a  m?mber  of  the  Old 
A.  R.,  and  has  been 
honorary  member  of 
Timothy  Bigelow  Chapter  of  this  city. 
Yesterday  she  was  visited  by  a  delega-  I 
tlon  from  the  local  chapter  of  D.  A.  R,., 
Mrs.  .T.  E.  Bay,  Mrs.  Danora  Curtis ! 
and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Forbes,  who  presented  ] 
her  with  ninety-two  carnations  as  a  | 
birthday  remembrance  from  the  local! 
chapter.  i 

Among  the  guests  were  the  grand- 
niece,  Mrs.  George  H.  Harlow  of  this 
city,  and  .Miss  Lottie  Hills  and  Mrs 
Mattie  A.W.  Hills  of  Nashut.  N 


AiTsOon  a.s  Hhe  realized  her  doom  she  went 
to  a  speclahMt  and  bade  him  toll  her  how 
lone-  It  would  be  before  she  wa.s  to  take  her 
la.st  look  on  the  dear  erecn  earth.  "  In 
about  a  year."  With  ^hat  amurance  she 
made  her  plun.  8hc  went  to  Euroi>e,  aud 
there  Hhc  paomid  the  twelve  Hhort  months 
In  patient  memorizing  of  pictnreo,  scenery, 
architecture.  tix\ne  on  the  retina  of  tier 
mind  the  highest  expression  of  thf 
sculptor'K  and  the  painter's  geniux,  and 
of  nature  in  her  lovellct  moods.    •    •    • 

This  strange,  patlietic  gathering  of  the 
Summer  driftwood  for  the  Winter  fire  oc- 
cupied all  her  waiting  hours.  We  can  fancy 
her  gazing  down  the  f:hamouni  Valley,  with 
the  sun  shining  on  the  irldmcent  snows,  or 
stopping  to  look  long,  tenderly,  on  the 
loveliness  of  the  Greek  theatre  at  Taor- 
mlna.  And  so  she  passed,  but  not  In  vain 
repining,  all  the  dear,  lull  days.  And  when 
the  darkness  fell,  it  Is  con.sollng  to  think 
that  the  sweet  eyes  looked  their  last  upon 
the  face  they  loved  best,  the  flower  tnej- 
loved  best,  the  scene  where  she  had  deep- 
e.'it  drunk  of  joy.    •    •      • 

And  now,  so  my  friend  told  us  In  the  twi- 
light, though  months  have  pamed  In  which 
she  has  dwelt  in  total  physical  gloom,  this 
young  girl  preserves  her  bright  Bcrenlty. 
It,';  secret  is  a  mind  stored  with  lovely  Im- 
pressions. Her  memory  is  a  gallery  hung 
with  the  treasures  of  nature  and  of  art. 
And  when  she  would  look  upon  them  she 
has  only  to  recall  the  last  patient  year, 
v,hi-n.  like  the  Lady  of  Shalott,  she  was 
weaving    her   web. 

There  are  .s-ome  things  that  only  a  wo- 
man can  write.  Only  a  woman  could  have 
written  the  foregoing.  The  moods  in  "  Car- 
Isabel's  "  book  are  as  many  as  the  moods 
of  a  woman,  but  always,  in  comedy  and 
pathos,  there  arc  the  .same  tenderness  and 
delicacy.  The  book  is  distinctly  worth 
reading. 


^^.''.®'^*^.l^     ^'^^»    ^§^^ 


Prof.  J.  W.  M; 
the  blind  entprt; 
Pilgiira 
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II  las 
pianist    is 
vocal    selections    were 
One  of  the  best  pieces 
was    an    imitation    of 
song. 


1  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
gave  a  concert  at 
ng.  Mr.  Maynard's 
s'onderful.    and    his 

of  a  high  order, 
on  the  programme 

a    mocking    bird's  i 


NEW   YORK,    SATURDAY. 
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In  athletics  the  pupils  show  much 
rest.  The  boys  perform  on  the 
illcl  bars  and  oiher  anparatns  the 
.  swing  Indian  clubs'and  use  the 
dumb-bells;  games  of  tenuis  are 
■e<'.  and  the  girls  have    a    basket- 


ter 


zed. 


school  IS  «-ell  located  on  a  40-acre 
ct  of  ground;  trees  and  shrubberv 
i  smarted,  and  some  farming  opeia. 
Are  carried  on.  The  ground 
s  been  quite  stony,  but  some  grain 
1  vegetables  are  raised,  although 
;  Heinze  water  in  the  Boulder  river 
not  very  satisfactory  for  irrigation. 

//■a, is,  from    an    article    in      ty 
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LITTLE   ESSAYS. 

'I'HK  i'HOl  GUTLESS  THCl  GHTS  OK 
CAHISABKL.  By  Isa  I'arrington  Cabell. 
N.  w   York:  Hcni-y  Holt  &  Co. 

In  a  publishers'  note  at  the  beginningf 
of  this  boolc  it  is  staled  that  the  volume 
"  was  due,  as  many  books  are,  to  the  in- 
stigation cf  the  publisher,"  and  it  is  added: 

It  c.ame  about  thus:  The  first  of  the  two 
individuals  just  indicated,  on  a  lazy  Sunday 
morning  in  liH12.  in  .a  Maryland  country 
house,  -n-as  reading  The  Baltimore  Sun— 
a  paper  of  more  than  local  reputation  for 
giving  people  both  what  they  want  and 
what  they  ought  to  have— when  he  hap- 
pened on  an  article  signed  "  Carisabel," 
which  was  the  first  newspaper  article  that 
had  sfruck  him  as  -n-orth  booking  since  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  he  read 
for  the  first  time  one  of  Mr.  Dooley's  im- 
mortal papers  on  the  Dreyfus  ca^e.  He 
at  once  wrote  to  "  Carisabel."  as  he  wi.shed 
he  had  done  to  Mr.  Dooley.  The  lady 
responded  with  a  very  hesitating  estimate 
of  the  merits  of  her  work,  and  then  the  in- 
stigation became  more  acUve.  with  results 
now  confidently  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the.  discriminating. 

That  the  discriminating  ought  to  approve 
the  book  is  unquestionable.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion of  essays  written  with  a  delicacy  of 
style   and   a   happiness   ot   expression   that 

some  ways  it  reminds  one 
Mrs.  Meyneli,  though  the  subject  matter  is 
-much  slighter  than  is  usual  in  the  writ- 
ings of  that  gifted  Englishwoman.  "  Caris- 
abel "  is  a  close  ob.server,  and  she  has 
that  extremely  rare  faculty  of  observing 
the  obvious.  Perhaps  a  riuotation  from  one 
of  her  essays,  "  The  Motive  of  Travel," 
will  pro\-ide  as  good  an  example  as  any 
other  of  her  pe<       arly  dainty  -R-ork: 

Two  or  three  y,-;irs  ago,  she  .said,  a  young 
girl  wliom  she  knew,  a  creature  all  tire 
and  dew.  alive  In  every  nerve  ot  her  strong 
voung  body,  loving  the  earth,  the  sea.  the 
sky— all  the  hea.utiful  things  in  which 
the  ardent  soul  may  steep  Itselt— this  young 
girl  found  th;U  she  was  gro-sving  blind. 
.FYoni  the  first  it  was  hopeless,  but  the 
de-cay   oi    vision   was   slow,    comparatively. 


•ss.     In 
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Better  Way  To  Help  the  Blind 

"Seeing  by  Touch,''  the  lecti're  to  be 
given  in  the  Uoiversalist  Church  Tues- 
diy  evening,  November  17  is  attracting 
much  attention,  and  has  been  received 
ivith  enthusiasm  wherever  it  has  been 
given,  on  account  of  its  Dovelty. 

People  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard blind  persons  with  great  pity. 
Mr.  Campbell  endeavors  to  show  that 
they  need  encouragement  and  not  pity, 
and  that  if  the  former  is  given  in  a 
substantial  manner,  most  blind  persons 
can  be  taught  congenial  work  and  be- 
come self-supporting.  How  this  is  be- 
ing done,  and  some  of  the  results 
achieved  are  told  in  this  lecture,  which 
is  illustrated  with  stereopticon  and 
cinematograph. 

Tickets  at  25  cents  may  be  procured 
of  tars.  Anne  E  Guild,  chairman  of  the 
education  committee  of  the  Chelsea 
Woman's  Club,  the  of&cers  and  the 
different  committees,  of  which  the 
chairmen  are:  Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Hunne- 
well,  Mrs.  Lizzie  D.  Willard,  Miss 
Marilla  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Clara  F.  Cook, 
Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Gilling,  Mrs.  Helen  S. 
Avery,  Miss  Ella  R.  Bacon,  Mrs-  Mary 
D.  Wadsworth  and  Mrs.  Inez  E.  Fox. 
Also  at  Perkins'  pharmacy  in  Prattville 
and  at  Bellingham  Market.  • 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  entertainment  for  next  Tuesday 
evening  will  be  musical  selections  to  be 
given  by  three  excellent  blind  musi- 
cians. The  cornetist,  Mr.  C.  B.  Prescott, 
is  exceptionally  fine,  and  he  is  to  be 
supported  by  Mr.  John  J.  Henley,  the 
well  known  blind  organist  of  vValtham. 
A  real  musical  treat  is  promised.  The 
barytone,  Mr.  H.  E.  Mozealous,  after 
graduating  from  the  N.  E  Conservatory, 
where  he  studied  under  Sig,  Augusto 
Rotoli,  has  since  been  with  Sig.  Emilio 
Agramonte  of  New  York  city. 

These  lectures  are  having  a  very  good 
reception.  Last  week  was  fairly  typi- 
cal of  the  varied  audiences  before  which 
Mr  Campbell  is  bringi'ag  his  work.  The 
Monday   lecture   at   Shawmut   Church, 


Boston,  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  v,»t, 
asked  to  repeat  it  two  weeks  later. 
Wednesday  the  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  gave  him  a  hearing.  Friday  he 
appeared  in  the  Friday  evening  cours-e 
at  Clark  University. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the^usband  of  Miss 
Dranga,  formerly  supervisor  of  drawing 
in  the  Chelsea  schools,  and  is  the  son  of 
Dr.  F.  J.  CampbOil,  formerly  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  nowl 
director  of  the  Ejyal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  1 
London,  Eng. 

The  object   of  the   lecture  is  to  show 
that  the  chief  need  of  the  blind  is  a  fair 
chance,  not  pity,   since   the    proportion 
1     among  them  who  are   capable,  through 
I     training,  of  becoming  self-supporting  is 
[     nearly  as  large  as  among  persons  having 
I     sight.     Here  is  a  synopsis  of  the  lecture: 
j     The  methods  pursued  at  British  institu- 
I     tions  for   the   education  of   the    blind; 
I     how  the  blind  cycle,   row,   swim,  skate 
I     and  accomplish  helpful  gymnastic  feats ; 
j     a  blind  man's  holiday   in   the  Alps,  in- 
]    cluaing  his  ascent  of   Mont  Blanc;  the 
■    practical  results  of  musical,  professional 
and  industrial  training   in   English  and 
American  institutions    for    the    blind; 
blind  persons,  who  are  otherwise  nor- 
i    mal,  can  become  self-supporting  if  prop- 
erly trained;   what   the  Association  for 
Helping  the  Adult  Blind   has  done  and 
hopes  to  do  in  Massachusetts. 


A  WONDERFUL,  BLIND  MAN. 

Robert  Donaldson  of  Paisley  is  pcr- 
aps  one  oE  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  blind 
from  boyhood,  and  ^vas  educated  in  the 
Boyal  Blind  Asylum  School,  Edinburgh. 
5le  commenced  to  earn  liia  livelihood 
as  a  teacher  oC  piano  music,  an  occu- 
pation which  he  still  follows,  traveling 
every  week  from  Paisley  to  Edinburgrh 
to  give  lesson.s  to  his  sighted  pupils. i 
;He  is  36  years  of  age,  17  of  which  have 
"been  spent  as  a  promoter  of  the  labor 
movement.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  commands  large  audiences  -nhei- 
ever  he  goes.  At  present  he  acts  as 
organiser  for  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind,  and  in  that  capacity  travels 
all  over  .Scotland,  unaccompanied.  Mr. 
Donaldson  performs  a"  his  own  rorre- 
sTiondenee  with  the  aid  of  a  faimplex 
ivm-writer  He  pilot.s-  his  way  through 
Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  I>""'^«'*;,  ^^,!^f,^,"i  i 
paisley  and  other  parts  of  Scotland 
jv-ithout  a  guide.  I 
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TotajTy  Jiurid,    but   Active. 

Newsdealer  A.---S.  Kohman.  former- 
ly letter  carrier,  who  Is  totally  blind,' 
is  now  astonishing  his  friends  with 
the  manner  In  which  he  is  able  to  tell 
time  with  his  watcli  by  touch.  Yes- 
terday he  took  out  the  time  piece  and 
told  the  time  of  day  within  a  minute. 
Every  morning  he  comes  up  Main 
street  and  delivers  a  paper  route  and 
gets  along  at  a  fair  rate,  having  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  location  of 
his  customers,  and  can  tell  where  he 
Is  by  the  touch  of  his  cane,  which 
guides  him  about  the  citv. 
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11  uhniLH  the  stite  tuins  t  i  mm  irs 
o*ber-\^ise  dependent  niemi  i  rs  lb  il  is 
«bj  It  «ould  bcem  ittei  sj  1  >n  i  "i  " 
ole  o^cr  tne  iioht  in1  Miong  (f  tbis  I  i  u  i 
ot  cbiiities  Msitition  thit  s  n  tliiiu 
inigLt  be  done  to  put  au  en  1  to  it  \\\  i 
no  inoie  certain  i^  I-*  of  stopping,  it  eaii  I  r 
thought  of  than  putting  an  a  I  to  the  a  is 
Its  ot  the  boaid  of  thauties  I>i\  rce  the 
two  lu-^titutions,  as  tbej  o  igbt  ti  be  di 
\niced    and  let  us  have  peiee  again  in  the 

It  any  one  could  show  lUst  wbit  \&^  in 
,ige  to  the  state  oi  to  the  institution  toi 
the  bhnd  these  vibitb  of  the  cbirURs  peo 
pie  ha-\e  beeu  there  might  le  some  leisoii 
m  contii  uiug  them  But  the  tatt  his  been 
that  the<?e  Msits  have  been  anthm^  1  iit 
pleasant  to  either  party  Tbe^  bait  bti-u 
pressed  on  th(f  blina  institution  nd  not 
enioyed  by  the  chanties  board  Ibci  haie 
alwajs  gi\en  rise  to  imriminnticu  md  le 
rtjmination,  and  a  hopeless  snal   lud  tan 

e  of  charges   and  tountei  chai{,es 
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George  D.  O'D 
of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
the    Spring   street 


,  tlm  blind  lecturer 
spoke  ft**fte  pupils  ui 
ichnol    t0(l.ay, 


The  conimissioupi-  to 
ttial  instruction  of  tbe  ( 
cliusptts  111  pi  Jte(  )ill^ 
thfin     iiid  b(i(   ht.n  hi: 


gle   of   charges   ana   couniei  cuai^es        n 
fact  IS  that  the  institution  foi  the  blind 
ptifecth    able  to  take   caie  of  itsell       It 
nas   able    manateis    and   bymiMthetic    and 
capable    tnistees,    who    know    then    busi 

It  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  on  its 
own  legs  Nor  is  the  institution  foi  the 
blind  uecessarilv  i  chant  ible  institution 
under  whicli  categon  it  ^ould  otheiwis(} 
uecessirih  come  undei  the  man  igemcut  of 
the  board  of  chanties  It  is  not  m  ilms 
house  wbeie  dependents  iie  caiel  foi  at 
state  e^'^en-e  To  call  it  tbit  is  to  lUbult 
the  maul  I  ird  womanhood  of  cien  one 
of  tfe  r  '  us  inmates  of  tbe  srliorl    ton 

such  It  s  'is  not  in  old  mens  noi  an 
old  w omens  nome  m  auv  sense  ueitliei 
lb  It  an  orpbm  asvlum  toi  the  voim^  \\ 
H  not  an  institution  for  tht  leceptiou  and 
support  by  state  tunds  ot  dependepts  who 
cannot  or  -n  dl  not  take  care  it  tberastires 
It  IS  a  great  school  m  which  is  being  tai 
ried  on  the  veiy  important  woik  of  piepai 
"  women  who  have  lo.t  tbeii 
sight  to  resume  their  places  in  tbe  worli] 

11    \ 
1(1 
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(uis  1     j^  l.Lhts  of   affairs   and   support   themselves       It 
ul  Ihit   Ma       1  Ten   dilltient  thing    in  fhis  n  ( 
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;.',,-       ,'",   '1  I"-'-  ertly  able  to  take  I 
.re   oi   itself.      The   .state    1™  .o? 
eden?.  "        "^'  *°  ''"  '""'  '*'  '"  ^1"^  j 


The  clubwomen  of  Boston,  and,  in- 
deed,  of  the  entire  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, are  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
State  Association  for  Promoting  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  BIln(3.  The  special 
agent  fjr,*^:  a.<5stxilatlon,  Charles  F. 
Campbell.  Tirmerly  of  the  Royal 
Normal  collecre  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind',  London,  England  Is  lec- 
turing before  the  various  clubs  on  "See- 
ing by  Touch,  How  the  Blind  Become 
Self-supporting,"  illustrated  with  stere- 
opticon.and  moving  pictures,  showing 
what  has  been  done  for  the  blind  In 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Mr,  Camp.' 
bell  will  lecture  also  before  the  stat« 
federation  meeting  at  Waltham  on  N6' 
vember  4.  _ 
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led  from  stU(Jieb  in  Europe, 
can  debut  in  Carnegie  hall, 
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A    BLIND    BVSIN'ESS  'MAN.  I 

F.  B.  KaafTman  Long  a  Sueeessfnl  Cattle 
Buyer    After    loosing    His    Sight. 

Reading,  Pa.,  Nov.  14.— Francis  B. 
Kauffman,  aged  il,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert blind  business  men  |n  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  at  hie  homKf^  Leesport  this 
week.  ^  .  _j-'^ 

He  lost  his  sight  twenty  years  ago  in  a 
etone  quarry  explosion.  Then  he  went 
into  the  lime  burning  andcattle  business. 

As  a  cattle  buyer  he  had  no  superior. 
In  buying  oxen  he  ran  hie  hands  over  the 
animals  and  with  remarkable  dexterity 
and  good  judgment  could  select  twenty- 
flve  head  from  a  big  drove  and  secure  some 
of  the  very  best  in  the  lot. 

When  out  on  a  collecting  tour  he  fre- 
quently brought  in  very  large  sums  of 
money.  Each  batch  of  money  he  col- 
lected he  kept  separate.  To  his  partner 
at  home  he  handed  the  receipts,  batch  by 
batch,  and  asked  how  much  was  in  that 
package. 

When  told  the  amount  he  would  promptly 
Bay,  'Mr.   — ; —  paid  that,"  or  "That  is 

from  Mr. ."    He  was  always  correct. 

He  could  make  change  in  silver  coins, 
but  necessarily  for  the  paper  money  de- 
nominations he  had  to  rely  on  the  state- j 
ments  made  by  his  customers.  j 

He  knew  lime  by  the  feel  of  it,  and  was! 
as  successful  at  that  branch  of  his  businessl 
as  at  cattle  buy inK.  -  i 
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(JVT    TO    nUTOEitS    COLLEGE. 

Blind  Ilalph  Voorhees's  Bencfaotims  Now 
Anioiiiit  fo  SIGO.OOO. 

New  Bronswick,  Nov.  14.— A'hen  Ralph 
Voorhees.the  blind^ojor of  the  new  $50,flOO 
liljiary  at  RutgerS-Colftfee,  wa«  here  lor  the 
dedication  on  TueSHay  last,  Vresidenfc 
Austin  Soott  mentioned  tliat  there  was  a 
deficit  of  J9,000.  Mr.  Voorlipes  promptly 
agreed  to  make  this  good.  Later  on  it 
developed  that  JS.OOO  was  necessary  to 
furnish  tlie  building.  Mr.  Voorhees  an- 
noiuieed  that  he  would  give  $1,000,  if  the 
alumni  would  give  $4,000  within  forty-eight 

I  Ruti^ers  students  at  onoe  set  out  to  ac- 
I  complish  this,  and  two  men  fi-om  each  fra- 
'  teniity  sought  out  their  own  alumni  in  New 
York,  Jersey  aty,  Newark,  Elizabeth  and 
other  places.  Yesterday  it  was  announced 
tljat  the  necfissary  $4,000  liad  been  raised. 
I  hen  Dr.  Scott  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Voor- 
hees, at  Clinton,  N.  J.,  apprising  liim  of  this  , 
fact.  This  brings  Mr.  Voorhees's  gifts  to  I 
the  coUege  up  to  $60,000. 

It  1ms  also  been  annoimoed  that  the  valu- 
^le  collection  and  library  of  the  late  Albert 
H.  Chester,  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  at  Rutgers  College  has  been  given 
to  the  institution  by  his  son,  A.  H.  Chester. 
It  consists  of  4,850  specimens. 

E.Yperts  who  are  familiar  with  the  library 
pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  in  this  country 
for  nomenclatui-e  work.  Prof.  Chester 
was  liimself  the  author  of  a  dictionary 
of  minerals,  which  treated  of  both  their 
mstory  and  of  the  etymology  of  their  names 
The  minerals  and  library  probably  could 
-49,t  be  duplicated  for  less  than  $15,000. 
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When  the  plan  of  opening  an  employ- 
ninnt  bureau  for  the  blind  and  of  leas- 
ing a  building  where  they  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  make 
for  the  market  fs  carried  out,  this  city 
and  state  will  have  done  more  than  any 
other  combination  to  bring  livelihood, 
and  therefore  self-respect,  to  these  af- 
flicted people.  And  the  gloss  of  charity 
will  be  worn  off  because  the  experiment 
is  destined  to  be  entirely  self-support- 
ing. ^»  
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1    Real    Bstnte    Dealer    In 
Hempstead    for    Yenrs. 

John  "Wihitaker.  one  oif  tfhe  moat  In- 
tecrstlng  oharaoters  of  Long  Island,  and 
a  memibsT  ot  one  of  the  best  known 
families  oif  Miaruhattan,  died  at  his  homs 
at  Hempstead  yesterday  afternoon  af- 
ter a  lingering   Illness. 

Wlhsri  *  young  man  Mr.  "Whttaker, 
iwho  was  a  bachelor,  was  made  blind  by 
a  mistake  in  taking  meaioine.  Deter- 
m:ined  njot  to  he  u'tterly  helpless  during 
the  remainder  of  his  lite,  he  took  a 
cour.se  ifor  the  blind,  and  although 
sightless,  organized  a  real  estate  and 
Insurance  business  on  Long  Island  and 
aocumuila'tsd  quite  a  fortune.  At  one 
■time  Ihe  was  ome  of  the  largesit  real 
estate  owners  of  Hemipste.iid,  He  ha'd 
•be«n  a  resldemt  of  Hempstead  for  many 
years. 
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A  BLIND  LAD 


Mates    Heroic    Efiorts   to   Support' 
His  Family. 


1       TUESDAY,   NOV.   17,   1903.       " 
'  NEEDS  OF  ADULT  BLIND. 

Mrs.  Ada  P.  Spaulding  talked  to  the 
Mothers  and  Fathers'  Club  yesterday ' 
afternoon  upon  the  needs  ot  caring  tor 
the  adult  blind  In  Massachusetts.  She 
outlined  the  Plaiv  of  an  employment 
bureau  and  a  bulldmg  where  the  blind  i 

would  be  given  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  could  make  tor  the  market.  Head- 
quarters are  already  established  at  120  ' 
Boylston  street  Miss  Margaret  Warn^ 
,  Morley  gave  the  third  m  her  series  of 
I  talks  on  "Childhood."                              "' 


A  cathetic  story  of  sturdy  manli- 
ness under  difficulties  and  of  love  and 
devotion  to  his  foster  brother  was 
disclosed  this  week  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
die Fischer,  a  19-year-old  lad,  and 
William   Siddons.  both,  of  this   city. 

Fischer  was  adorited  from  the  chil- 
dren's home  a  few  years  ago  and  since 
that  time  he  has  been  worldng  at  odd 
jobs.  Quite  recently  his  lungs  al- 
v.'ays  weak  began  to  fail  and  he  lias 
now  run  into  consumption.  Despite 
his  failing  health  he  struggled  man- 
fully to  aid  in  the  support  of  his 
adoiited  family  until  lie  became  too 
weak  and  was  forced  to  rest. 

His  foster  brother  William  Siddons 
then  struggled  along  alone.  William 
who  is  blind  is  well  kno-mi  about  the 
city,  the  sight  of  the  blind  lad  being 
led  about  the  city  by  the  consumptive 
Fischer  being  a  familiar  one  to  Mans- 
flelders.  Despite  his  blindness  Sid- 
dons has  mastered  a  trade  and  is  an 
exnert  broom  maker.  When  Fischer 
became  too  weak  to  work  the  task  of 
supporting  the  family  fell  entirely  on 
the  young  shoulders  of  the  blind  boy 
and  he  shouldered  it  manfully. 

Gathering  his  tools  he  immediately 
set  with  renewed  energy  to  making 
brooms.  E.  Cbatlain,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  family,  told  the  lad     he, 


would  sell  the  brooms  for  him  and 
accordingly  when  he  had  one  ready  he 
took  il  to  the  store.  The  Siddons  boy 
thinks  that  he  will  receive  merely  the 
regular  price  for  the  broom  and  win 
be  accordingly  surprised  when  he 
learns  what  has  been  done.  Mr.  Chat- 
lain  took  the  broom  around  to  some 
of  his  friends  and  showed  it  to  them 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  story  of  ■ 
the  family.  Everyone  spoken  to  | 
seemed  to  see  the  point  and  orders 
began  to  nour  in.  not  at  Ave  or  tea 
cents  but  at  one  dollar  per  broom.  The 
following  are  the  subscriptions  up  to 
date: 

Supt.  J.  L.   Leonard,  reformatory, 

Georee  Leonard. 

G.  H.  Riclcner. 

Au  &  Rinser. 

J.  W.  Brown. 

Voegele  &  Dining. 

Peter  Bissman. 

P.  Lewis. 

Branyan  Bros. 

Meiiy  Bros. 

F.   C.  F.  FlockerzL 

R.  S.  Palmer.    ■ 

D.  G.  Au. 
Friend. 

Joe  F.  Hoffer. 
G    A.  Holm.- 

E.  Chatlain. 
Cash  25c. 
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HENSETyr's  blind  asylum. 

SERIOUS    FINANCIAL    POSITION. 

The  Trustees  and  Board  of  Governors  of  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum  met  yesterday  in  the  Boardroom,  Deans- 
gate,  Mr.  James  Hall  presiding. 

LOSSES  0^f  THE  WORKSHOPS. 

The  mLnutes  of  the  last  meeting  contained  a  reference 
to  the  losses  which  had  ben  sustained  on  the  working 
of  the  -workshops  for  the  blind.  The  Chairman  said  the 
Board  of  Management  would  be  pleased  to  receive  sug- 
gestions in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  this 
important  subject.  . 

Captain  Hobbs  took  exception  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"losses.".  It  -was  well  understood,  he  said,  that  no 
institution  of  this  character  could  be  self-supporting, 
and  when  they  thought  of  the  number  of  blind  persons 
who  were  employed  in  the  workshops  and  who  would 
be  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  public  if  they  were  not 
30  employed,  and  when  they  divided  the  amomit  of  the 
loss  by  the  number  employed,  the  support  asked  for 
was  not  very  great. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  asked  if  the  Board  had  ever  con- 
sidered the  aivisahility  of  removing  the  workshops  to 
premises  less  vaJuable  than  those  in  Deansgate,  in 
which  they  are  at  present  situated.  The  expenses  of 
the  Deansgate  shop  were  greater  thaji  those  of  many 
shops  with  a  larger  turnover.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  expenditure  of  £9,000  or  £10,000  on  the  premises 
was  too  large  considering  the  purpose  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve,  and  that  they  might  be  let  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  the  workshops  removed 
to  a  more  modest  building. 

The  Chairman  said  the  present  workshops  were 
erected  by  private  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding employment  for  the  blind,  and  until  he  saw  the 
trust  deeds  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
premises  could  be  let  for  any  other  purpose  or  not.  Of 
course  if  they  removed  the  equipment  of  new  premises 
would  involve  a  great  outlay,  and  bearing  that  in  mind 
they  had  to  consider  whether  they  would  be  likely  to 
save  anything  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  J.  Edge,  replying  to  a  remark  made  by  Captain 
Hobbs,  said  he  did  not  think  that  all  similar  charitable 
institutions  were  worked  at  a  loss.  He  certainly  knew 
of  v/orkshops  employing  twice  as  many  persons  as  the 
Manchester  workshops  which  were  more  successful. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Hodgson  that  the  present  work- 
shops were  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Several 
applicants  from  Old  Trafford  had  been  refused  work 
recently  oiving  to  lack  of  room. 

Captain  Hobbs  said  that  if  Mr.  Edge  could  mention 
any  institution  for  the  blmd  which  was  self-supporting 
he  would  be  glad  to  visit  it  and  find  out  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  worked. 

Miss  Massey  said  the  trading  department  of  the  Bir- 
mmgham  institution  paid  its  way. 

The  Chairman  said  the  Board  of  Management  would 
be  pleased  to  consider  any  suggestion  made  to  them  in 
writing. 

THE   FINANCES. 

Commenting  on  the  ir.inutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Board,  the  Chairman  stated  that  a  sub-committee 
had  been  appointed  to  revise  the  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  asylum.  Such  a  revision  was  necessitated 
by  the  new  scheme.  He  referred  with  regret  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Helm  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  but  expressed  satisfaction  that 
thr,  institution  would  still  have  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Helm's  advice  as  a  governor.  As  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  institution,  he  said  the  time  was  coming 
■when  the  Board  of  Management  would  have  to  give 
it  veiy  serious  consideration.  At  the  May  quarterly 
meeting  the  secretary  stated  that  in  all  probability 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  something  like  £2,500 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
irjqniries  which  ho  made  on  Tuesday  confinned  the 
accuracy  of  that  forecast.  This  deliciency  --v.is  cine 
j  in  a  great  measure  to  the  pensions  scheme,  which  in- 
i  volved  an  expenditure  of  something'  like  £1,200  a 
year.  But  in  looking  over  the  calculations  made  by 
the  secretary  he  found  that  there  was  also  a  deficiency 
;  of  £290  on  the  ordinary  working  of  the  institution. 
Moreover,  they  had  an  adverse  balance  of  about 
£1,200  at  the  bank.  In  May  an  urgent  appeal  was 
made  to  the  public  for  help,  but  the  secretary  in- 
formed him  that  this  had  brought  only  two  additional 
annual  subscriptions,  one  of  two  guineas  and  the 
other  of  one  guinea.  At  the  last  quarterly  meeting 
it  was  suggested  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to 
th«  Charity  Commissioners,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  such  an  appeal.  Even  if 
the  Commissioners  helped  them  out  of  their  present 
difficulties  by  allowing  them  to  apply  part  of  the  capital 
fund  to  current  expenses,  they  woiild  have  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  in  the  future  when  other  difficul- 
ties arose.       The  Board  of  Management  had   already 

d  to  hold  their  hands  when  considering  applications 


them  greater  support  he  was  airaia^Tnai;  tney  wouiuj 
he  under  the  painful  necessity  of  having  to  consider 
whether  they  should  withdraw  or  at  any  rate  materially 
reduce  the  pensions  already  granted.  They  would; 
iU  hope  that  they  might  be  saved  from  such  a  neces- 
sity, but  it  was  of  no  use  closing  their  eyes  to  facts. 

Captain  Hobbs  moved  and  Mr.  James  Gibb  seconded 
;he  confirmation  of  the  minutes. 

THE  GOVBENMENT   INSPECTOR  AND  BLIND   TEACHERS.! 

Mr.  Edge  drew  attention  to  an  entry  on  the  minutes! 

from   which   it   appeared   that  the   Beard    had    been 

endeavouring   to   find  new  situations    for    two    blind  I 

teachers  who  had  been  in  their  service  for  many  years.   ! 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  new  Government  i 

nspector   had    recommended   that   the   Board   should' 

•ngago  sighted  teachers  in  the  place  of  blind  teachers. 

He  was  very  sorry  that  the  question  should  have  arisen. 

I   The  institution  had  had  very  good  reports  from  previous 

nspectors. 
'      Mr.   Edge  thought  it  would  he  mc«t  regrettable  it, 
blind  teachers  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  life! 
in  obtaining  teachers'  certificates  were  to  be  given  to 
understand    that    those    certificates   were   of  no   use. 
Seeing  that  previous  inspectors  had  reported  so  favour- 
ably en  the  work  of  the  institution,  he  did  not  think 
i   that  the  Board  ought  to  act   on  ths  new  inspector's 
j   report  without  at  least  first  appealmg  to  the  Board  of' 
Education,  and  he  moved  that  the  matter  be  referredj 
hack  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Gibb  explained,  that  in  one  case  the  action  of  the' 
Baard  in  endeavourilig  to  find  a  situation  for  a  blind 
teacher  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector, as  the  teacher  himself  wished  to  engage  in' 
religious  work.  What  had  been  said  by  the  inspector; 
was  no  doubt  painful,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there, 
was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  The  great  difficulty 
was  that  bhnd  teachers  could  not  see  what  their  pupils! 
were  doing.  Their  pupils  might  be  slouching  over  their' 
w-ork  and  even  sleeping.  Previous  inspectors  had 
pointed  this  out.  None  of  the  three  teachers  concerned 
had  yet  received  notice,  however,  and  the  Board  wished 
to  delay  taking  action  as  long  as  they  could. 

The  Chairman  said  if  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  closer 
supervisicn  it  was  not  very  important.  The  priucipa.1 
teacher  might  be  requested  to  keep  an  eye  on  all  the 
classes.  Personally  he  felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  Mr.  Edge  might  rest  assured  that  it  would  receive 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

Mr.   Edge,   who  said  that  the  blind   teacher  under 
whom  he  hmiself  was  brought  up  did  not  allow   an,y 
"slouching,"  withdrew  his  motion  in  view  of  the  Chair- 
man's assurance,  and  the  minutes  were  confirmed. 
THE  HOME  FOR  Bi/IND  WOMEN:    AN      | 
APPEAL.  { 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Sir,— The  Home  which  was  opened  at  1,  Hulme  j 
Place,  Salford,  June  20,  1900,  for  homeless  and  friend- 
less blind  women  has  now  been  moved  to  a  larger 
house— Thornhill,  Eocles  Old  Road,  where  more  inmates 
can  be  taken  in,  and  where  they  will  have  a  pleasant 
garden,  which  has  long  been  a  felt  want,  especially  in 
the  summer  months.  The  money  to  adapt  and 
'■beautify"  the  house  has  been  most  willingly  and 
generously  given;  hut  to  carry  on  the  Home  efficiently 
annual  subscriptions  are  needed.' 

Tile  Home  accomodates  twelve  blind  women,  and 
will  at  once  he  filled.  Subscriptions  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  yours,  &c.,  the  hon.  secretary. 

Miss  Hetwood. 

Claremont,  Pendleton. 

Gifts  in  kiud,  such  as  vegetables,  groceries,  &c.,  will 
be  most  acceptable;  and  Miss  Mather,  the  hon.  lady 
superintendent,  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive  and 
acknowledge  them    if  sent  to  the  Home^ ^ 


for    additional   pensions,    and  unle 


the 


pub 


gave 


THE   COURAGEOUS    BLIND. 

^F  all  the  physical  afflictions  which 
come  to  human  life,  hopeless  blind- 
ness, seizmg  on  its  victim  in  youth 
or  in  active  middle  age,  seems  in 
anticipation  the  most  terrible. 
Even  the  agonizing  forms  of  mortal 
disease,  like  cancer,  are  self- 
limited,  and  theu  very  acute- 
ness  invokes  aU  that  sympathy 
and  nursing  can  do  for  theu 
alleviation.  But  the  blind  aie 
soon  left  to  settle  down  to  the  dreary  round 
of  semihelplessness,  and  then:  imprisonment 
suggests  sympathy  only  to  the  stranger.  To 
their  own  little  world  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
course. 

Tet  in  spite  of  this  appalling  test  of  human 
endui^ance,  the  blind  are  distinguished  for 
sweetness  and  lofty  resignation.  The  finality 
of  their  doom  doubtless  contributes  something  to 
their  courage.  But  when  we  get  to  the  heart 
of  their  resignation,  we  generally  find  that  out 


of  their  enforced  darkness  has  sprung  a  com- 
munion with  God  more  sustaining  than  that 
enjoyed  by  others.  The  gulf  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen  narrows  for  them  day  by  day. 
They  learn  to  believe  in  friend,  child,  wife, 
husband,  whom  they  cannot  see.  Why  not  in 
God? 

They  live  much  within  themselves,  and  think 
deeply  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Soon  they 
begm  to  reckon  their  blessings  instead  of  then- 
miseries.    With  that  change  comes  peace. 

Of  those  blessings  there  is  none  more  often 
counted  than  a  well-stored  memory.  An  able 
New  York  lawyer  spent  weeks  one  sununer 
among  the  White  Mountains.  He  was  much 
alone,  and  he  had  a  new  gravity  of  demeanor. 
One  day  a  lady  asked  him  if  he  were  not  taking 
a  longer  vacation  than  usual. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  he  replied.  "My  oculist  tells 
me  that  in  three  months  I  shall  be  blind.  I 
am  spending  the  time  m  looking  at  the  moun- 
tains and  in  leai^ning  by  heart  the  Psalms  of 
David." 

A  strong,  active  woman  was  stricken  with 
blindness  when  she  was  forty  years  old.  For 
the  first  year  the  burden  was  almost  greater 
than  she  could  bear.  Then  the  depression  was 
slowly  lifted,  and  she  became  the  light  and 
cheer  of  the  household. 

"There's  one  thing  for  which  I  can  never  be 
thankful  enough,"  she  said  to  a  visitor.  "I 
had  made  it  a  practice  ever  since  I  was  a  girl 
to  read  the  Bible  through  every  year.  Just  three 
years  before  I  lost  my  eyesight  it  occurred  to 
me  that  for  a  year  or  two  I  would  give  the 
time  I  had  for  the  Bible  to  learning  some  of 
my  favorite  chapters  by  heart.  So  I  memorized 
passage  after  passage,  and  they  have  been  worth 
everything  to  me  since  I  have  been  blind. 
Wasn't  it  a  wonderful  blessing  that  I  should 
have  had  that  thought  ?    It  seems  to  me  I  never  j 

appreciated  my  memory  until  I  was  blind,  and 
1  am  sure  I  did  not  know  what  comfort  there 
was  in  the  Bible." 

LIYEHrOUl^     COUHIEK. 

J^OV^EMBER      6.      1903. 

ilOME     'JnACinSff    FOR     THE     P.LTNn.— II 
annual   meeting  of    the  North   Wales   Hon.^ 
Ttachuio    Soclpt^    lor   the   Bhnd   was   hi-.d   al 
Poitnia  lo"  on  i\'?dne5ajy,  \1  r.  llandal  Causonj 
prL-biQiij"-     The  annual  lepoit  stated  that  the! 
r-ili  ■,  (.1  ihe   >,lLLieo  mado  ^veie  pro's. ng  a  gieati 
i,aiLt-,s       ±1  -u    vjre  -267  |•a^ea   on    Uii   boo!,-. 
pii'l   cl'inn:r  rhi'  ypai   SoO  i  isits  ■^^€Ie  Mndo  by 
rlien    thit  '  f.-nche',?   and  a  large   number  by 
th..  60  ladv   M-ito'-.       The   expenses   totallMl 
i-lSO,  ai,d  il.eic  wa,  a  b  ilance  in  h-iud  of  ,^10, 
oonlpa^^d  r,  ith  JS}^  il  the  pteviouc-  i  ear.    Tlit 
Eev.   J.   Pule-tou   Joned,   the  blmd   preacher, 
ga-ve  an  e-loqneut  addre"!  on  the  obiects  of  lln' 
societ.) .       Tl.e  i  eport  was     adoptcil,   on     '. 
mntion  of  Canon  Pairchild.    The  othceis  t 
re-Llwted  and  voten  of  thanks  -n'erp  acco,, 
the  lady  vlslto^.^  and  tracb<:'rs.    A  sale  uf  i 
articlti,   made   by   the   blind   afterwurd^i   too*, 
place. 


THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION.  J 


PAILY     TELEGRAPH,; 

NOVEI^iBER     13,     1903.  I 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 

PEOPOSED  MUNICIPAL  WOEKSHOPS. 


.,  At  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  School  Eoaid  &)T 
London,  over  which  the  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley  pre- 
sided, the  School  Management  Commit'tee  reportea 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the  London 
Coimty  Council,  asking  if  the  Board  ted  given  any 
a,ttention  to  the  question  of  providing  municipa;l  work- 
shops for  the  blind.  To  this  the  clerk  to  the  Board 
replied  t.hat  a  committee  for  the  aftei--care  of  blJiid 
and  deaf  children  had  been  appointed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing interestuig  particulars  have  b?en  tabulated  by 
that  committee; 

"  The  population  of  London  in  1901  was  4,536,541,  [ 
and  the  number  of  bUnd  of  all  ages  was  3,556.  The  i 
schedules  of  the  School, Board  for  London  in  March 
last  show  307  blind  children  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen,  but  the  census  1901  shows  386  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  With  regar-d  to  the  j 
number  of  each  age,  the  Board's  statistics  show  the 
largest  number  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  b"t 
this  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  reliable,  as  the  census  ] 
retiu-ne  give  the  largest  number  at  twenty-five.  Tlie  j 
reason  the  School  Boajd  schedules  show  the  largest  || 


number  of  blmU  cK;<r«m  at  I 
counted  for  mainly  by  tlio  fad 
hlmd  cliildrcn  wJio  have  b.-in  I  r 
.that  ago  aru   l.lu-n   allnw,  ,1    I., 

eight  has  iii,pnn>-l'    nil, il' 

taJie  work  af^  ;-in|iii  ,{  ,,,  ,   ,,,, 
worlcshop  acncjiiiiiinihihnii  iii.,vi<l 
followaiffisacomnai-iwon  hctwm.r 
pool,  Lond 


Plaep  &  popu- 

J'ltloii  (1201 


»,95a 


Nottiugha 


9?9 


and  fihr-ffidd : 


KiTlially 
II    Ihoir 


H 


tcchn 


London..        ..     3,656       ..       6       ..      £28       ..  6 

4,636,641 
Nottingham    ..        273        ..        1        ..       33        ..  12 

239,743 
Shofflold  ..        350  1  ,q  ], 

5110,793 

"From  the  above  it  is  seen  that  the  workshop 
.ir-commodation  for  blind  persons  in  London  is  far 
below  that  of  the  other  places  named.  Probably  in 
London  a  larger  number  of  blind  persona  live  in 
their  own  homes  than  is  the  case  in  the  provinces, 
md  therefore  a  smaller  proportion  of  workshop  ac- 
commodation for  the  blind  may  be  required.  How- 
ever thi.'j  may  be,  no  doubt  further  provision  is 
in  London,  both  for  those  blind  needing 
training  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  for  those  losing  their  eight  at    a  later 

"Municipal  workshops  for  the  blind  in  London  would 
be  a  great  advantage.but  having  regard  to  the  large 
area  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed 
m  localities  where  the  greatest  number  of  the  blind 
reside,  and  as  the  difiSculty  of  blind  persona  travelling 
in  Loudon  is  considerable,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  two  or  three  smaller  workshops  rather  than 
one  large  one,  so  that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the 
largest  number  of  persons.  The  workshop  scheme 
should  provide  not  only  instruction  for  adults  who 
lose  their  sight,  and  accommodation  for  workers  vfho 
would  earn  their  living  by  the  employments  carried 
on  there,  but  also  a  system  of  supplying  to  those 
blind  persons  who  prefer  to  work  in  their  own  homes 
such  materials  as  they  require,  and  selling  for  them 
the  articles  they  make.  Such  a  scheme  would  be 
useful  for  the  adult  blind,  but  the  experience  of  the 
School  Board  for  London  shows  that  it  is  desirable 
to  provide  further  instruction  for  blind  children  after 
reaching  sixteen,  as  it  is  seldom  possible  to  fit  them 
by  that  age  to  earu  their  ov.-n  living. 

"Having  regard  to  the  above  fiu:ts,  the  Scholarships 
and  Apprenticing  Committee  submit  the  following 
recommendations  to  the  School  Board,  hoping  that 
they  may  see  their  way  to  forward  them  to  the 
Londoiijpounty  Council : 

1.  Thjit  a  technical  school  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  between  the  ag3s  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  bo 
established  in  a  central  position  in  London,  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  about  iifty  blind  and  fifty 
deaf,  the  two  departments  being  entirely  separate. 

Although  the  numbers  of  the  deaf  are  double  those 
of   the    blind,   as   much  accommodation  would   be 
required  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former,  as  they 
generally  need  a  longer  course  of  training.     On  the 
average,  the  time  required  to  teach  a  blind  boy  a 
trade  would  be  at  least  double  that  required  for  a 
deaf  boy.    About  twenty-five  blind  boys  and  girls 
.  leave  the  Board's  schools  each  year  on  reaching  six- 
teen, and  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  about  sixty. 
;  •  2.  That  three  municipal  worksliops  for  the  blind 
be  provided  in  different  localities  in  the  London 
district,  and  that  these  workshops  assist  the  blind 
who  work  in  their  own  homes  by  supplyin"-  them 
with  material  at  cost  price  and  selling  their  "work." 
The  School  Management  Committee,  having  con- 
sidered  this  report,   recommended  that  the   Board 
shoiUd  forward  to  the  London   County  Council  thg 
pjilticuUrs  therein  set  out,  together  with  a  state- 
ment to  the  eilect  that  the  School  Board  were  of 
opinion    tliat   it   was   very    desirable   that   technical 
Ljijffteiictiori.'for  bliud-ijnd' deaf  persons  between  the 
I  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  should  be  established 


idcn. 
Mr.    Graham 
I  report,   which 
I  dispussion. 


Wallas  moved  the  adoptioi 
iras   unanimously   adopted, 


DAILY    MIRROR.  _ 
NOV.    13.    1903. 

LONDON'S  BLIND  POPULATION. 
With  a  population  of  4,.536,541  persons  Lon- 
don has  3,S06  of  that  number  blind,  and  has 
on!v  workbhop  accommodation  for  223  pei- 
sons,  or  6  per  cent,  of  those  so  afflicted.  '  At 
yesterday's  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  a  resolution  was  carried  in  favour  of 
the  c-tabiisl.mcr.t  of  technical  instruction  for 
lioth  blii-cl  and  deaf  between  the  ages  of  six- 
nc.i  and  Uventy-onc  years.  London,  as  re- 
.^ards  systcniatised  instruction,  is  worse  pro- 


Tdcd  than  Hirniinghani,  Liverpool,  Notting- 
run,  or  Slicffiold.  For  forty  years  the  per- 
cntagc  of  the  blind  t»  tlic  whole  population 
as  steadily  diminislicd. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  JOURNAL. 


November  13, 1903. 

Municipal  Workshops  for  the  Blind. 

IN  London  there  are  3,556  blind  persons 
(Census  1901),  and  the  numlter  of  work- 
shops for  them  is  but  sii,  piving  employ- 
ment to  228  per.sous.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing need,  therefore,  fur  additional 
workshops,  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil has  uovp  befoz-e  it  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  establishing  municipal 
workshops  for  the  blind,  wliich  would 
not  only  provide  iistruction  for  adults 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  accommo- 
dation for  the  workers  who  would  earn 
their  living  by  the  employments  caiTied 
on  there,  but  also  a  system  of  supplying 
to  those  blind  persons  who  prefer  to  work 
at  home,  such  materials  as  they  require, 

and  of  selling  the  articles  they  make.  In 
addition  there  appears  to  be  room  for  a 
technical  school  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  and 
the  School  Board  for  London  has  re- 
cently suggested  the  establishment  of 
such  a  school,  for  both  blind  and  deaf,  to 
the  London  County  Council,  which  will 
no  doubt  give  very  careful  conside- 
ration to  the  advantages  of  such  au 
institution.  Another  matter  to  which 
the  School  Board  is  giving  its  a,t- 
tention  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
dealing  with  some  of  the  children  com- 
mitted by  the  Board  to  a  day  industrial 
school,  whose  Tiome  circumstances  after- 
wards have  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  desirable  that  the  children  should 
become  inmates  of  a  residential  industrial 
school,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
children  themselves  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  day  industrial  school 
and  have  duly  complied  with  all  its  rules. 
It  has  been  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  transfer  such  children  to  a 
residential  industrial  school,  there  to  be 
detained  until  they  reach  the  age  of  16 
years,  not  as  a  further  punishment,  but  in 
order  to  save  them  from  bad  parents  or 
evil  surroundings.  The  Home  Secretary 
has  accordingly  been  asked  by  the  Board 
to  obtain  an  amendment  of  the  existing 
la^v  that  will  allow  children  committed  to 
a  day  industrial  school  to  be  transferred 
to  a  residential  industrial  school,  and  de- 
tained there  until  the  age  of  16  years. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  present 
practice  of  specially  charging  such  chil- 
dren again  before  a  magistrate,  and  ob- 
taining a  fresh  commital  order. 

STANDARD,   FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER   lo,  1903. 

1  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


[  mixed  school  on  tbu  nit:  i 

I  the  work  of  erecting  a  ii.i!/ 
shtiai;  of  four  class-rooms  for  20  i.liildrtu  nu'li,  ai  .ui 

'  estimated  cost  of  £4009. 

I     A  Keport  of  tti«  Work.'i  Committee  wm  preneiited  in 

I  regard  to  the  liabiiity  of  the  Bourd  ujidci-  th'-  ICrl,,.!- 

Ition  Board  l^rovisionftl  Order  Cnnli 

i  Act,  1903,  forrehoaiins  certain  per-  ; 

[  claiKs,  who  wcredisplaccd  inconno-t .  , 

;  operations  under  the  Act.    The  .'^  .:  I 

1  Lad  reported  that  231  persons  requi. | 

I  in  connection  with  sites  in  Nortbi:y--itii,i;:,  I,    ;    .  I.- 

I  street.  Brook-street,  and  Osbom-plnce.  An  .i:;.- n-  m 
had  been  entered  into  with  t))C  London  i  .  ;t,tv 
Council,  lyith  the  approval  o(  the  Home  <j:i;,  < ,  ,  •,• 
which  the  Board  agreed  to  pay  the  Council  .'.:,, 3v'd 
for  takini!  over  tlic  Board's  obliKations  under  :.  .\i  t 
of  1869  for  the  reUou,sing of  1050  persons.  'I'.u:  < ■  „„- 
ittec  were  now  of  opinion  that  the  Council  si.o  li.l  i  <; 
ked  to  nndcrtake  a  similar  responsibility  in  ru^ima 
of  the  Board's  liability  under  the  Aet  of  1903.    It  wa« 

(deoide4  to  ask  the  approval  of  the  Home  Office  to  thji 
arranfc^cment,   and   rorjnCHt   the    County   Council    to 

^undertake  the  work. 
.    A  Keport  dealing  with  the  suggested    technical   in- 

j  struction  for  blind  and  deaf  persons  between  the  ^ig^.s 
of  16  and  21  was  presented.  It  was  stated  that  thr- 
Blind  and  Deaf  Scholarships  and  Apprenticine  Corn- 
mittee  had  considered  the    subject,  and    jioiiiti.'d    oni 

,  that   in   1889    the    total   number  nf    blind  persons  in 
England  was  stated  to  be  22,832,  and  the  Hoyal   (Join- 1 
mission  on  the  Blind,  &c.  .then  reported  that  a  lar^-e  ', 
proportion  become  blind  between  the  a;:es  of  45   an-l 
65,    Tae    avcra^'e    age  of   the  blind -Ras  49,  and  the 
average  age  for  the  commencement  of  blindncMs    was 
31.    bince   then    the    number   of    blind    persons   iu 
England   had  increased,  as  shown  in  the  1901  censm, 
to      25,317 ;      but     for     over     40     years   the   pro- 1 
portion    of    blind     to     sighted     persons     in     the 
entire     population    had      been     steadily    diminish- 
ing, .so  that  at  the  last  census  it  had  decr.a«ed  to | 
one  in  everv  1285  persons.     The  population  ni  I,- -It: 
in  1901  was"  4,536.511,  and  the   number  of  bhi 
ages  was  3553.     The  .Schedules  of  the  Sch- i 
in  March  hist  showed  3^7  blind  children   bo: 
ag.-sof  live  undlG:    but  the  cen.sus   1901   si...     . 
between  the   agt;s  u!'  live  and  15.     AV'ith   regard  to  tti.- 

!  nuiiiljf-r  of  each  :13c.  tli-   Board's  statistics  showed  tbi- 

I  laryest  uumber  brtwcftn  twelve  and  13;  buttijis  coulil 
hardly  be  accepted  as  reliable,  as  the  census  return- 
gave  the  Iiugi.st  number  ;.l  2:j.  The  reason  the  .Scbt^'i' 
Board  Sclieliilc-  shiiwi-.i  tlic  iiv.^'fst  number  of  bUu'i 
children  at  15  nii-iit  iji-  accuuute^l  for  mainly  by  tbc 
fact  that  some  iiarriuU'  Ijliud  children  who  had  beeu 
treated  as  bliut!  up  to  that  age  were  then  allowed  to 
leave  school  if  their  sight  had  improved  sufficiently 
for  them  to  undertake  work  as  sighte't  persons.  With 
regard  to  the  workshop  accouimodatiun  provided  forthe 
blind,  the  following  wasacemiurisoii between  Birming- 
ham, Livcr])Ool,  London,  Nottingham,  and  Sheffield  : — 

•  Birmiughaui :  Population  522,204,  number  of  blind 
persons  502,  one  workshon  and  63  persons  employed  ; 
Liverpool:  Population  684,953,  nnmber  of  blind  979, 

;  one  workshop  and  135   employedj  London  :   Popula- 

i  tion  4,536,5+1.  number  of  blind  J556,  six  workshops 
and  22d  employed  :  Nottingham  t  Population  259.743, 
273  blind,  one  work.shop  and  53  employed  :   a;id  Shef- 

^  field :  Population  380.793,  number  of  blind  350,  one 
workshoj)  and  39  employed.  The  workshop  accommo- 
dation lor  bUnd  peisons  in  London  was  fai-  below  that 
of  the  other  places  named.  Probably  in  London 
a  larger  nnmber  of  blind  persons  lived  iu  their 
own  homes  than  was  the  case  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and,  therefore,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
workshops  might  be  required.  The  Scholarships 
and  Apprenticing  Committee  .submitted  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  : — '*  '1)  That  a  technical  school 

;  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21,  be  estabhshed  in  a  central  position  in  Lou- 
don, to  provide  accommodation  for  about  50  Blind  and 
50  deaf,  the  two  ucpartmeuts  being  entirely  separate. 
Although  the  numbers  of  the  Deaf  are  double  those  of 
the  Blind,  as  much  accommodation  would  be  required 
for  the  latler  as  for  the  former,  as  they  generally 
needpa  longer  couz-se  of  irainiiig.   On  the  average,  tlje 

I  time  required  to  teach  a  bliud  boy  a   trade   would   be 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  ANq  w 
I  DEAF. 


The  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  was  held  yesterday  at  the  offices  on  the  Vic- 
toria Embankment.  Mr.  L.  Sr.iKLEV  (Vice  Chairman 
presided. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Works  Coramittee 
it  was  decided  to  accept  a  tender  for  £15,739,  for 
;  erecting  a  higher-grade  school  of  two  storeys  ou  the 
'  Mina-road  site.  Old  Kent-road,  to  accommodate  520 
children,  and  also  tor  erecting  a  manual  centre  for  4C 
'  boys,  and  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  ot  altcratious  and 
I  improvements  in  all  departments  of  the  existing 
I  graded  school.  Sum.'s  would  be  aiUlel  to  the  tender, 
'  making  the  total  £17,265.  The  fohowiuR  tenders 
were  also  accepted  :  £6074  for  cnlavjuij  Esscudine- 
road  School,  Maida-hill,  for  405  plaices  ;  £3477  for 
adapting  the  disused  school  premises  iu  Powis- 
street,  \Voohvicb,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
'  centres  for  physieaily  and  mentally  defective,  ana 
'  blind  children,  and  "£1374  for  enclosing  Manciple- 
place,  near  "Chaucer"  .site,  Tab.ird-street,  Borough. 
!  It  was  also  decided  to  place  iu  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors, who  were  now  enaaired  in  erectini?  a  senior 


least  double  that  required  for  a  deaf  boy.  About 
blind  boys  and  girls  leave  the  Boards  schools  each 
ar  on  reaching  16,  and  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  about 
l2i  That  three  Municipal  Workshops  for  the 
ind  be  provided  in  different  localities  in  the  Lon- 
u  district,  and  that  tiese  workshops  assist  the  bhnd 
10  wori;  iu  their  own  homes  'oy  supplying  them  with 
materia!  at  cost  price  and  selling  their'work." 

On  the  recommend?.tion  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
School  JIanagemcnt  Committee,  it  was  decided  that 
the  statistics  quoted  should  be  sent  to  the  London 
County  Council,  stating  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Board    that    such   technical    instruction    should    be 


MASSAGE    BY    THE    BLIND,  •, 

The  Japanese  custom  of  cmployi.is 
the  blind  as  mas.:eurs  la  being  iiUro- 
duced  into  Great  Britain  under  the  | 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
It  is  said  that  blind  people  become  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  massage,  because 
the  loss  of  one  sense  usually  leads  to 
a  special  cultivation  of  'he  senses  tha^ 
remain.  As  massage  is  a,n  ait  \^hlch 
depends  upon  delicacy  °f  touch  t  ^s 
one  which  the  blind  are  ^ell  suited  to 
nerform  Goods  trades  and  protes- 
sions^r»"^  people  are  "Ot  common, 
and  any  movement  which  enables  thein 
to  earn  a  livelihood  and  be  Pj;ovided 
with  a  regular  occupation  is  happily 
cqjiceived. 


JTio6p;  which  flew^up.  striking  her  in  one  eys. 

-with  such  force  that  the  sight  was  de-, 
stroyed.  The  other  eye  became  blind': 
throui?l3  a  sympathetic  affection. 

Miss  Page  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
o£  Illinois,  is  a  brilliant  scholar  and  is  gifted 
with  a  marvelous  memory.  She  is  also  a 
talented  musician  and  has  been  a  success- 
ful teacher  in  instrumental  and  Vocal  mu- 
sip.  Ker  rare  ability  as  a  public  speaker 
parly  attracted  attention,  and  several  years 
ago  she  began  to  lecture  under  the  auc- 
pices  of  the  national  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  is' 
considered  one  of  the  most  effective  workers 
in  the  temperance  cause.  , 

Miss  Page,  whose  home  is  in  the  state  oti 
Washinston,  is  a  personal  friend  of  Edwardi 
Coddington  and  V.  AV.  Coddington  of  North! 
Milwaukee  and  will  be  entertained  at  their, 
hois.es  during  her  stay  in  the  city.  J> 
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Volunteers  of  America. 

A  series  of  revival  meetings  are  beind 
conducted  by  Evangelists  Stone  and. 
Crafts  at  212  South  Common  street.  Mr: 
Crafts,  who  is  btod.  will  play  end  sing 
the  gospel  measSge.  Meetings  commence 
■ai,  7.45^P^  M^^ rr-T  -'  i.'  ■  r         ~- 

"•■ ■■Q-:-:::-mdi;SB'""M ' 


sometimes 
busin 


Death  of  Captain  Glass. 

After  an  illness  of  two  years  Captail 
Raymond  C.  Glass  died  at  his  home  oi 
Hooper  street  last  evening.  For  mor 
than  a  year  he  has  been  blind.  A  wife 
and  son,  Mr.  Herbert  R.-fMa'ss,  and  : 
daughter,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Curtin  of  Lynn 
survive  him.  Captain  Glass  for  man^. 
years  went  fishing  and  partying  in  th' 


Jennie  Kate.     He 
Mugford  Association. 


member  of  thi 


ThursdaLy.   Novembsr  19,  1903  |1 

One  More  Inmate  a.t  the  Home     ] 

Maud  Safford,  the  blind  and  deaf 
girl  of  Piqua,  was  brought  to  the 
Home  by  her  mother  last  Saturday. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  pri- 
vate letter  written  ou  Monday  by 
Superintendent  Byers  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  friends  of  the  Home 
and  the  deaf  of  Ohio  : 

Mrs.    Safford    left     this    evening 
for  Piqua.     She  expressed  herselt  as, 
very  niuch    pleased   with  the  Home 
and    said    her  imagination    had    no 
pictured  such    a   place  and  she  fell 
satisfied  to  leave  Maud.     Maud  has 
explored  the    house    and    seems    toi 
realize  that  she  has  her  room,     blie, 
unpacked  her  own    grip,    hung   her: 
clothes  up  in  the  closet,  and,  as  wei 
settled     down     to' 
Safford    was   much: 
surpri'sed  at  Maud's  conduct,  and  it 
no  doubt  made   it    much   easier   tor 
her  to  leave. 

..0^....^^^^-^^^^^  

//JmJ/.. T 

The  Woman's  Cliib  ^et  on  iMonday  after- 
-  loon.  A  fine  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Hate  Federation,  written  by  Miss  Mabel 
Clarke,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mrs. 
*Iiriam  Pearce.  Two  new  members  were 
eported.  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz  save  a 
,ery  interesting  and  suggestive  address. 
>rotioe  was  given  that  the  very  interesting 
eoture,  with  stereoptioon  views,  which 
vvas  given  before  the  Federation  meeting 
in  Walthara  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  is 
to  be  given  in  Walpole,  Dec.  14,  the  prO- 
oeeds  to  be  divided  between  the  fund  for 
the  education  of  the  adult  blind,  and  the 
fund  for  our  public  schoffl-HWW*e»-  Mr. 
Campbell  is  a  son  of  Dr.  Charles  Campbell, 
who  founded  the  Royal  College  for  the 
London,  and  who  was  formerly, 


Plind, 
^for  sc 
Perki 


e  years,  the  teacher  of  music  at 
Institute,  in  South  Boston. 


^li. 


D.  WOMAN    IS   A  SCHOLAR 


W.  C.  T.  U.  EvangeiiEt  Is  Accomplishea 
Despite  Early  Misfortune. 
Ml£s  Anna  Page,  the  tlind  evangelist,  who 
is  to  speak  at  the  Presbyterian  church  m 
North  Milwaukee.  ne>it  Sunday  evening  at 
S  o'clock,  is  a  rem'fi/kabU  woman,  having 
acciuircd  an  unusually  bn/education  in  spite 
of  her  affliction.  ITer  Jofs  of  sight  was  due' 
-to  an  accideni,  ijXrIy  in  lite.  'When  she  was 
j^a  small  chiW'Slje  stepped  ou  the  rim  of  a 


Brooklyrif  N, 

PLACE  OEfECIl  PUPILS 
.  II SPECIIIL  SCHOOLS. 


OJ 


Professor  Earl  Barnes  Advocates 

Training  Them  Until  They  Are 

Thirteen  Years  Old, 


GOOD    FIELD    FOR    TEACHERS. 


Prom  One  to  Two  Per  Cent,  of  the  500,- 

000  Pupils  in  This  City  Are 

Defective. 


From  1  to  2  per  cent.  o£  the  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  country  are 
defective  and  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
regular  graded  classes  and  placed  in  special 
schools.  This  statement  was  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Earl  Barnes  yesterday  afternoon  in 
the  Boys  High  School,  where  he  was  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers  Association,  on  "Defec- 
tive, Dull  and  Backward  Children." 

There  are  about  500,000  pupils  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city  and  according  to  the 
ratio  given  by  Professor  Barnes  between 
five  and  ten  thousand  of  them  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  full  benefit  of  the  educational 
system  because  of  their  innate  physical  dis- 
ability to  study.  The  establishment  o£  spe- 
cial ungraded  schools  absolutely  free  from 
any  form  of  curriculum  or  course  of  study 
under  the  direction  of  specially  trained 
teachers  was  advocated  by  him  to  provide 
the  necessary  schooling  for  these  defective 
children  until  they  were  13  years  of  age; 
the  ones  having  by  that  time  overcome  their 
natural  deficiencies  to  continue  their  studies 
with  the  pupils  in  the  regular  grades,  and 
the  others  to  remain  In  the  ungraded 
schools.  Some  few  ungraded  classes  have 
been  established  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city,  but  Professor  Barnes  declared  that  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  subject  by  the  educational  authorities  in 
this  country,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
idea  will  be  carried  out  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant cities  on  a  large  ^cale  before  many 
years  have  passed. 

An  excellent  field,  he  stated,  is  open  for 
specially  trained  teachers  to  preside  over 
these  schools,  and  the  teachers  in  the  gath- 
ering were  advised  to  urge  any  of  their 
friends  about  to  take  up  teaching  for  their 
profession,  who  desired  good  salaries  and 
rapid  advancement,  to  give  this  subject  of 
teaching  defective  children  their  careful 
study. 

In  Philadelphia  there  are  six  of  these 
schools,  and  City  Superintendent  Maxwell 
of  New  York  City  contemplates  their  ex- 
tensive establishment  here. 

The  subject  has  been  given  the  -consider- 
ation of  the  German  and  English  school  of- 
ficials, and  a  great  many  schools  for  de- 
fectives have  been  established  in  those  coun- 
tries. Their  effectiveness  is  demonstrated 
by  the  large  number,  about  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent.,  which  has  been  returned  in  due 
time  to  the  general  grades.  The  judgment 
of  a  physician  and  the  teacher  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  would  be  helpful  In  determin- 
ing the  children  to  be  selected  for  special 
training,  and  the  judgment  of  the  special 
teacher  should  be  final. 

The  lecturer  preceded  these  conclusions  by 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  physically  defective  children 
ana  the  methods  that  have  been  successfully 
adopted  to  make  them  better  fitted  to  min- 
gle with  their  normally  developed  fellows. 
These  defectives,  which  was  the  general  term 


ihroiighout  the  aisijourSG,   he   divided 

-ev.Tal  groups,  Including  the  deaf  ana 

•  hose   with  physlal   defects,   such   a* 

iH   of   the   Bplno   and   similar   affllt- 

'  "iigenltal   and   acqiilrpd,   and     imbo- 

■  r„.    iiiul.Tlying     biological     Infltinnt 

H'    doformity."  ho  said.    This  19 

-ong    »ho   animals   which    de- 
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>i mated   the   people   throughout 

liMii    of    Plato    and    Aristotle    and    In 

II  civilization,  when  the  father  had  the 

•lily    to    dRclde    whether    his    deformed 
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hat  rti.i:  iriifn  ■ ' : .  i'  .1  iraining  in  the 
ipecial  sclKiols  of  i'liiladelpbia,  have  becomo 
:o  capable  that  they  have  been  transferred 
0  the  regular  grades  in  the  public  schools, 
vhere  they  have  comneted  with  and  led  the 
ither  scholars,  possessed  of  all  their  facul- 
ies.  In  the  various  studies.  The  change 
rom  the  sign  language  to  reading  of  the  lips, 
vhich  has  been  generally  made  In  the  more 
idvanced  teaching  of  the  deaf,  gave  these 
lefective  children  an  equivalent  of  their  lost 
ense  of  hearing,  at  least  for  purposes  of 
onversation  and  teaching. 

Mrs.  Humph.-y  Ward,  who  has  given  a 
Ttat  deal  of  attention  to  the  London 
chools,  was  referred  to,  and  the  rules  laid 
lown  by  her  for  the  proper  training  of  the 
ither  classes  of  defectives  were  quoted  by 
he  lecturer.  The  four  essentials  are,  first, 
he  absolute  freedom  of  tl/e  teacher  from 
iny  connection  with  the  ordinary  deparl- 
nents;  second,  the  attendance  of  a  trained 
dedical  nurse:  third,  an  ambulance  to  carry 
111'  cbildren  to  and  from  the  school,  and, 
ourth.  a  garden  or  similar  out  of  door  place 

The  additional  cost  over  that  of  educating 
lormal  children,  about  four  or  five  times  aa 
;reat.  is  jvistlflod  in  many  ways.  Not  the 
east  of  these  are  the  facts  that  good  citizens 
vould  be  made  out  of  these  crippled  chil- 
Iren  with  good  mental  faculties,  who,  in  the 
najority  of  instances,  would  eventually  be- 
ome  charges  upon  the  community,  and  that 
heir   offspring  "rarely   inherit   their   defects, 

nles=i  It  be  that  of  a  wtaK  heart 

to  those  affected  %%ith  imbecihtj     Pro- 

oi  B  lines  stated  that  the  general  charac- 

n^i      IS   I  lacU  of  balance  in  their  carriage 
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ular  s\'5lem  to  rigulai  organized  response, 
by  the  r  letition  of  certain  movementb  to 
develop  the  ner%oub  s\stem  in  making  It 
subject  to  the  n  u«culir  actnities  accom- 
I    nipi  (net  attention  to  the  phj  slologi- 
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he  agreed  that  they 
ir  Barnes  sail  that 
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SATURDAY,  NOV.  21,  190:i. 
GiKT    OF    Books.. 

Tu  consKleratioQ  nf  the  >eirseUled 
adoption  of  the  :New  York  Points  in  the 
blind  deiwrtnient  of  these  schools,  and 
the  consequent  disuse  fif  the  line  books 
with  the  pupils  of  the  department,  I 
have  decided  to  make  a  jjifl  of  the  books 
in  ibat  character  to  our  former  pupils 
and  others  of  the  Slate  who  have  learn- 
ed to  read  the  raised  or  liue^Ietters. 
Application  for  tV.ffe  books  from  blind  i 
persons  or  their  friends  shall  have 
prompt    attention. 

The  press  of  the  State  is  repectfully  re- 
quested to  copy  this  notice  as  widel.y  as 
pn.<!sible,  and  subsquently  to  refer  oc- 
casionally to  it  till  the  informatiou  ihall 
reach  every  possible  beneficiary  of  this 
free  distribulion  of  books  in  line  letteis. 
J.\s.  T.  EucKER,',/'rmc!>aJ. 


Text  Bobus. 


In    our    last    coDsignment    from    the 
priutiusj  house  received  last  spring,  was  a 
copy  of  the  '-Elements  of  Astronomy''  by 
Charles  A.  Young,    Phd.  LL.  D.  of  New 
Jersey  College,  bearing   date,  lilOO  Copy- 
right,   !8:i7.     It   is   difficult    for  me    to 
realize  the  need  of  just    such  a  work   for 
use  in  the  schools  for   the    blind.     It   is 
natural,  1  suppose,  to   judge  the  needs  of 
others    by   our   own,    though    not  quite 
fair  always  to  do  so.^.^Better  schools  and 
better  teachers  might  easily   have   needs 
far  beyond    any     that    are    felt     in    this 
Institution;  but  to  be  frank,  I  have  never 
had  but  one  class  that  could  have    taken 
the  course  as  outlined  in  the  work  above 
named,  on    account,    of  course,    of    the 
I  occasional  resort  to    demonstrations  that 
aiipeal  to   Geometry    and   triaouometry, 
but    in    very     elementary    form.     Very 
large  portions  of  the  work  might  be  used 
with  delight    by    an    average    class    in 
lihysical  geography     but   in    places   the 
discussions  become  quite   technical,  and 
almost  profound.     It  may   be  justly   ad- 
tiiitted   that    these    portions    might    he  I 
omitted    fmm   the   course,    but    neither 
class  nor  teacher  likes  that  method  when 
both  are  honest.     When  it  is  remembered 
that  we  already  had  the  admirable  primer 


of  Lockyer,   intelligible   by   seventh  and 
I  eighth  year  grades,   and  the  larger   work 
of  Proctor,  both  of    them    popular   read- 
ing even  for  young  readers,    it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  so   expensive  a    book 
should  have  been  put  out    for    the  very 
limited  use  that  is  likely  to    be    made  of 
it.     If    occasion      for     the   mathematics 
of     astronomony     had    ariseo      in     the 
schools,  and  certainly  very  little  use  of  it 
is  made  in  Dr.  Young's   work,    I   should 
have  used  his  ink    print   editioo    with   a 
class  that  might  want  it,  as  we  have  to  do 
with  other  subjects  that   have    nut    been 
brought  out  in    points.     Not  many  years 
ago,  the  only  course   for   us    was   to   use 
ths   ordinary    books.     With    classes    in 
French  and    Latin,    in  Geometry,    trigo- 
nometry,    surveying,     in      science     and 
literature,    in    phylosophy  and  ethics,  we 
had  nothing  to  depend    on  but    the   ink 
print  books,  and  these  made  for  us  some 
of  the  best  classes  that  have  ever  left   the 
school,  which    I   suspect   will    be    paral- 
lelled in  many  peis'nal  experiences.     It  is 
an  ol.jection  to   this     book    that   quite   a 
j  ni.mher    of    arlticles    have    had     to    be 
omitted  on    account  of    the  ditfioulty    in 
making       diagr.inis.       The      description 
might  have    been    in.serted,    at    least,    to 
niake  the    book    complete    in    its     way. 
The  appearance  of  having    been  prepared 
by  the  author  in  a  special    edition  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  is    worthy  of  note,    and 
of  grateful  apprecinrinu  ;    but  with  Urser 
knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  blind,  be 
would     have   thought   it     unneccessary. 
.•Vs  a  general  rule,  they    are  neither  bene- 
fited    nor    encouraged      by    special    ap- 
pliances, and     when    they    require    such, 
there  is  no  very    encouraging    likelihood 
of  their  ever  using  the    kuowledye  so  ac- 
quired for  any  practical   purpose. 

I  exceedingly  deprecate  the  production 
of  books  so  apparently  needless,  and  of 
such  price,  when  we  so  sorely  need 
editions  fresh  and  ecw  of  so  many  books 
that  would  he  of  positive  help  all  the 
time  in  the  school  room.  We  want  an 
arithmetic,  and  perhap.s  two  or  three  of 
different  grades,  live  books  and  up  to- 
date.     Old   Robinson     was    fine    iu    its 


days,  but  it    h« 


uning    now    in 


many  of  its  departments.  This  matter 
ought  not  to  be  lonj;  without  remedy. 
In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  subject  that 
more  imperiously  demands  attention  that 
the  arithmetic  at  the  hands  of  the  print- 
ing committee. 


OcB  Line  Letter  Libkaet. 

When  we  began  to  form  a  library  in 
IS70,  the  line  letter  was  Ihecmly  charac- 
ter in  use,  and  all  the  b.mks  in  use  here 
were  line  books  for  some  years.  The 
library  grew  very  slowly  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  funds  a'ld  the  limited 
supply  of  books  to  .select  from.  In  !879. 
however,  when  the  national  subsidy 
became  available,  books  accumulated 
more  rapidly.  In  the  later  seventies,  the 
New  York  points  began  to  secure  re- 
cognition as  an  improvement  on  the  older 
system,  and  we  slowly  drifted  toward  it 
ts  superiority  forced  its  adoption  in 
preference  to  the  Hue  letters.  The 
chansre  came  on  very  slowly  and  in  a 
most   natural  and  simply    way.      T^te 


1  the  substitution 
s.  The  pupilsi 
began  to  be  interested  in  the  new  systena, ) 
as  tbey  saw  rae  using  it  in  my  own  classesl 
as  a  text.  Early  experiments  revealed  lhe| 
'fact  that  it  could  be  acquired  morel 
'readily  by  the  yount;  pupils  than  the! 
fother,  and  later  it  became  evident  also 
Ithat  those  of  lart;er  growth  could  leain 
it  more  readily  than  the  line  letter,  and 
that  mature  years  and  roughened  lingers 
were  no  bar  to  its  acquisition. 

The  point  books  were  gradually  placed 
in  the  hands  of  beginners,  while  the  line 
books  were  not  withdrawn  from  those 
who  had  already  begun  to  learn.  Thus, 
for  some  years,  we  had  both  systems  in 
the  school  and  the  most  casual  observation 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  difference  in 
the  average  progress  of  the  classes.  The 
only  opposition  that  was  encountered  iu 
the  change  was,  not  from  the  children, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  but  from 
teachers  who  at  times  manifested  some 
reluctance  to  the  learning  of  a  new  charac- 
ter that  had  not  been  familiar  to  them 
till  it  was  brought  into  the  school  work. 
Even  this  slight  opposition  soon  disap- 
peared, and  in  course  of  a  single  genera- 
tion ot  pupils,  the  line  letters  passed  out 
of  use  in  the  school  rooms,  and  for  six 
years,  we  have  had  no  classes  in  any  other 
character  than  the  points.  The  uatura' 
insequence  has  been  realized.  We  now  , 
ave  no  readers  of  the  line  in  the  school, 
od  they  know^t  only  as  a  sort    of    acci- | 


sets.     They  will  be   sold    at    a  nomiruil 

cost  to  any     schoo's    that    have  pursued! 

a  different  course  from  ours  and  retained 
the  line  as  an  educational  agent. 


COLORADO  iNbBX.     NOV.  ^6,  iSu-j.      , 
A  St;iper-Sense  In  The  Birnd-Deaf, 


lA'.^^tfiC, 


»f  ILL  HELP  10 : 
IM[  OLIO  S[[?' 

Sufferer  from  Atro,!3hy  of  the 

Nerve    Neads    Help    to 

Complete  a  Cure. 

ALREADY  LIGHT  HAS 

ENTERED  HIS  EYES. 


dent,  or  as  the  result,  of    pe 


effort 


but  the  line  lilirary  continued  to  grow 
under  a  mistaken  policy  of  keeping  it  up 
in  both  characters  for  the  i^ujiposed  bene- 
fit of  those  who  had  learned  the  line. 
This  policy  has  kept  the  point  library 
from  Its  proper  development  while  it  has 
not  greatly  aided  the  older  pupils  who 
read  the  line.  In  the  last  few  years  we 
have  bought  nothing  but  point  books, 
and  now  the  shelves  are  tilling  u()  with 
reasonable  rapidity.  The  line  books, 
however,  are  growing  into  something  ol 
an  enibarrassjuent.  There  are  hundreds 
of  volumes,  and  they  are  large  and 
cumbrous.  Their  room  would  be  avail- 
able for  all  the  accessions  to  the  point 
library  that  we  will  probably  make  in 
several  years,  while  they  are  not  only  in 
the  way,  but  are  absolutely  useless  in  the 
school  work.  There  are  but  two  pupils 
in  the  school  who  can  read  the  line,  and 
they  prefer  the  other  character. 

There  ate  many  former  pupils,  however, 
in  the  State,  who  learned  the  line  letters 
while  at  school  and  still  remember  it 
with  affectionate  longing,  and  they  are 
the  only  people  who  are  likely  ever  to  be 
benefitted  by  these  books.  The  manage- 
ment, therefore,  has  wisely  and  benevo- 
lently decided  to  relieve  the  congestion 
in  the  library,  and  bless  the  readers  of 
this  character  by  a  free  gift  of  these 
books  under  suitable  restrictions,  only 
some  slight  charge  being  made  for  shi  p 
ping  expenses.  The  press  of  the  State 
.will  be  resquested  to  aid'  in  the  circu- 
lation ot  the  formal  notice,  and  the 
public  requested  to  cause  it  to  reach  every 
possible  beneficiary  that  can  be  found 
within  the  limits  of  West  Virginia. ">Many 
of  these  books  are  in  perfect  condition, 
among  them,  some    readers,     di  z::us    of 


But  for  the  Lack  of  a  Few  Dollars 
He    Must   Give    Up 

All  Hope.  j 


Unless  oharitable  New  Torkei-s  inter 
vene  cue  of  the  most  marvellous  cure; 
of  .blindness  ever  atte-mpted  will  be;  in 
t&rrupted  just  when  success  is  at  hand 
The  sum  neede^d  to  coraplete  tifie  cui-e  i; 
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atroD-hy  of  the  optic  nerve.  \ 

"I  co-nsulted  oculists  everywhere,,  ] 
sai'd  'Mr.  Feriguso-n  yesterday,  "a.nd  until 
about  a  ye^ar  ago  was  told  my  case  waal 
hopeless.  In  tne  summer  of  1903  some] 
of  my  friemds  read  in  the  New  Yor.k . 
WoTld  of  hoAv  Senator  Money,  of  Missis- 
sippi, ihad  beei-i  eus-od  of  atrophy  of  the  i 
optic  r.irve  by  CDr.  Henry  F.  Garey.  of 
Baltimore,  who  toad  discovered  a  new 
!  treatment  for  the  hitherto  inicura:ble  das. 
lease  of  the  eye.  My  friendis  raised  for 
m^e  'money  with  whiclr  to  try  the  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Severance,  of  Kleesvilla, 
.hrouigiht  me  to  New  York  las:t  March  to 
Dr.  G-arey,  Vfho  has  now  a  hranch  ofBce 
here.  .  ^   , 

"Sinjce  that  time,  from  being  in  total 
darkness,  ihis  treatment  has  not  only 
ibrought  the  liglit  iback  into  the  eyes,  but 
I  can  see  the  outldn-es  oif  moving  oibjects. 
If  I  ca-n  remain  in  New  York  I  am  cer- 
tain my  sight  .will  Ibe  restored,  tout  I  am 
entirely  witliout  means,  and  although' 
Dr.  Garey  te  treatin'g  me  for  nothing,  1 
need  anoney  to  pay  for  'board  and  the 
otheir  necessities  of  life.  ^    , 

"I  do  trust  that  The  Worl'd  can  fl.n'd 
some  one  who  will  'help  me,  for,  a.tter 
beirg  toeneffltted  thus  far,  I  would  ra'ahor 
die  than  go  iback  home  condem'ned  to 
helpless  hlin.dness  .iust  wihen  the  hope  of, 
sight  is  before  .me."  ,     . 

Miss  'Grieves  says  that  Ferguson  is  in 
every  "way  worthj^  of  assistance,  and 
d'Esei-ves  'it.  "Dr.  'Garay  is  giving  'hiSi 
time  and  skill  freely,"  said  'Miss  GnieveSj 
■yestei-dav.  "'Surely  there  aT(i  people  in. 
New  Y'ork  who  'will  give  'to  the  cauee  ot 
restoring  sight  to  a  Wind  'man  T,*en  all 
that  Is  'needed  is  enough  m'Oney  to  pay 
ills  'board  for  a.  month  or  so  longer." 

'Miss  'Grieves  will  receive  any  suibscrip- 
tlons  made  for  Fergnson  at  the  'Madison 
Avenue  'M.   E.  'Home,   No.  1175  Madison 

'•"With  treatment  a  few  -weelos  longer 
I  aim  oonvtoced  that  'Mr.  Ferguson  will 
Ihave  his  sight  fully  restored,"  said  Dr.' 
'Garey  yesta.-'day  at  his  office.  No.  j3i 
MaJdisom  'avenue.  "I  am  greatly  Irrter-' 
ested  in  the  ca.se  anid  'Willi  gladly  con- 
tinue treatment  -without  charge."  1 


Editor  The  Alabama  Messenger: 

You  will  remember  the  discuasioU  on  a 
sixth  sense  in  the  blind-de^,  participated  in 
by  the  The  Silent  Worker,  The  Silent  Hoosier 
The  Colorado  Index,  or  your  journal,  MrS' 
Barrett,  and  myself:  I  am  not  sure  that  I  cited 
the  fact  that  in  blind  institutions  generally,  not 
one-quarter  of  the  pupils  cut  their  own  meat, 
or  buttered  their  own  bread,' while  the  propor- 
tion among  the  blind-deaf,  is  at  least  just  the 
other  way,  and  that  the  latter  class  owe  their 
exceptionally  neat  table  manners  to  what  one 
teacher  of  the  class  called  "our  constant  n 
ging  at  them." 

But  here  is  the  deepest  puzzle  I  have  met 
and  at  present,!  am  out  of  explanations.  Once 
thinking  over  the  way  Katie  H'Girr  can  read 
signs  delivered  at  top  speed,  either  through 
feelin<;  the  sign-maker'.«  hands  herself,  or  by 
having  them  repeated  to  her  by  a  hearing 
person,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  Katie 
Orris,  and  Catherine,  to  all  have  their  hands 
on  one  sign-maker's  and  all  read  the  signs,  I 
came  to  wonder  if  Katie — at  least — could  not 
read  manual  spelling  with  her  hand  only  on 
the  v^rist,  feeling  the  motion  of  the  cords  there, 
and  on  the  first  opportunit}'-  I  tried  it,  first 
spelling  the  alphabet  slowly  in  her  hand  and 
then  spelling  a  word  with  her  hands  on  my 
wrist,  and  she  failed  only  in  one  letter  in  a  word 
of  five,  being  unable  to  distinguish  whether  it 
was  I  or  y  (I  think  that  failure  arose  through 
the  tendon  of  ray  thumb  coming  between  the 
points  of  her  thumb  and  of  the  little  finger.) 

Well,  when  I  was  at  the  Columbus  School 
a  few  days  ago,  I  mentioned  this  matter  to 
Miss  Lj^on,  and  she  must  try  that  with  Leslie 
Oren.  We  went  to  the  room  and  as  soon  ns 
preliminary  talk  with  Leslie  about  the  brace 
and  bits  he  is  so  interested  in  was  over  Miss 
Lj'on  put  his  hands  around  her  wrist,  spelt 
"Kiss  Me"  and  "Love  Me",  both  of  which  Leslie 
did  instantly,  then  I  suggested — "Who  is  sitt- 
ing beside  yon?"  and  Leslie  puzzled  a  bit  and 
finally  said  "You"  repeating  the  answer  to 
a  second  enquiry.  I  was  sitting  beside 
him  on  the  sofa  and  Miss  Lyon  was 
sitting  directly  in  front  of  him  and  I  think  he 
did  not  understand  just  what  the  "beside" 
meant,  whether  as  a  word,  or  in  its'  then 
application.  Now  remember  that  Leslie  had 
not  the  least  informatioti  as  to  what  Miss  Lyon 
was  going  to  do,  y&t  instantly  recognized 
motions  of  the  cords  of  her  wrist  as  manual 
spelling,  and  if  j'ou,  or  anybody,  has  an  expla- 
nation, think  it  over  for  a  week  and  then  hand  it 
out.  But  please  don't  go  off  on  any  "sixth 
sence,"  as  there  must  be  some  perfectly  plain 
reason  for  the  perfofiiiance.  1  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  no  positive  denials 
of  the  facts  I  state,  when  Miss  Lyon  is  given 
as  the  backer  of  these  statements, 

I  was  a  bit  puzzled  at  first  to  understand 


^hy  Katie,  very  expert  at  all  kinds  of  reading 
y  touch,  and  with  her  yeafs  of  esperience, 
itled  to  do  aa  well  as  Leslie,  who  has  had  so 
luch  less  experieace,  and  it  occurs  to  me. 
tiat  this  was  the  difference;  Lesile  is  tVior- 
ugbly  familiar  with  Miss  Lyon's  spelling,  and 
;  was  not  so  with  mine,  and  to  clear  this 
p  I  have  asked  Miss  Barrager  to  try  it  with 
er,  for  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  indivi- 
uaJity  in  manual  spelling  (certainly  at  least 


^here  it  must  be  ret 
ase  of  handwriting, 


by  touch)  just  as  in  the 

Yours  truly^ 

W.  Wads. 
Oekmont,  Pa.,  Oct.  ;iO,  VMl 

Mrs.  Veditz  has  tried  "wrist-spelling" 
s-ith  our  Lottie  Sullivan  and  found  that 
herp  her  fingers  touched  the  wrist  and  part  of 
he  back  of  the  hand  of  the  speller  she  could 
:raap  what  was  said  with  considerable  accur- 
cy.  Where  her  fingers  encircled  the  wrist 
without  in  any  way  touching  the  hand  com- 
)reheasion  became  much  more  difficult  and 
nostly  by  guess-work.  However,  if  Lottie's  at- 
ntion  were  called  to  it  and  she  were  to  make 
special  effort,  there  is  not  much  doubt  she 
v^ould  improve  in  accuracy  and  quickness  in 
ending  such  spelling. 

To  our  mind  there  is  no  "siiper-sense"  in- 
olved  unless  a  sense  developed  far  beyond 
lie  ordinary  by  constant  and  necessarj',  and 
i-e  might  also  say  enforced  practice,  could  be 
ailed  such.  Lottie's  sense  of  touch  is  so  acute 
ud  sensitive  that  she  can  read  point  writing 
hrough  twelve  folds  of  a  handkerchief.  1  his 
s  an  accomplishment  she  shares  with  several 
f  the  pupils  in  our  blind  department  and  is 
lot  regarded  as  extraordinary.  But  from  a 
ense  of  finger  touch  so  highly  developed 
luuch  may  be  expect<,'d.  It  must  beremember- 
';d  that  in  spelling  to  the  deaf  blind  the  hand 
-overs  more  or  less  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  and 
>\'  constant  association  it  becomes  a  raalter  uf 
lo  great  difficulty  to  recognize  the  whole  by  a 
ipart,  in  the  same  manner  as  tlie  seeing  d(-af 
?an  read  sjjelling  when  the  hand  is  mulBed  by 
a  mitt,  as  we  have  occasional!}'  seen  done.  In 
fact  lor  a  long  time,  for  three  or  four  years, 
Lottie  has  been  so  adept  at  reading  tinger 
spelling,  that  she  would  allow  her  hand  to  slip 
down  upon  that  of  her  teacher  until  it  rested 
■half  on  the  back  and  half  on  the  wrist. 

Another  peculiarity  cited  b}'  Mr.  Wade,  the 
exceptional  neatness  of  the  deaf-blind  at  the 
table  and  likewise  in  the  n- alter  of  dress,  is  also 
strongly  marked  in  all  our  three  deaf-blind 
children.  Lottie  is  cleanly  tidiness  personified 
and  Ralph  Wooden  and  even  Miuouia  Abbott 
show  the  same  traits.  I'heir  teachers,  how- 
ever, disclaim  that  therj  is  any  "nagging"  in 
order  to  inculcate  this  very  desirable  habit. 
The  children  seem  to  take  lo  it  iTistinctively, 
for  with  their  hands  constantly  on  the  h;uids 
of  others  in  conversation  or  recitation,  tliey 
apprehend  very  readily  that  clean  hands 
on  their  part  are  a  necessity,  and  it  is 
only  a  natural  step  that  this  neatness 
should  extend  to  their  dress  and  manners. 

ft  might  be    mentioned  hv    tlie    way,    that 


Lottie  is  learning  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips, 
and  is  doing  surprisingly  welU  Miss  Baier  ia 
devoting  an  hour  daily  to  drill  in  the  elemen- 
tary sounds  while  Mrs.  Veditz  in  return  takes 
charge  of  Mjnonia  Abbott.  Here  again,  Lot- 
tie's delicate  fingers  help  her  in  lip-reading  far 
better  than  do  their  e  es  many  of  our  seeing 
deaf,  and  Mr.  Argo  and  her  teachers  are  de- 
lighted with  her  progress. 

Ralph  Wooden  is  doing  finely  under 
Miss  Sloan's  aural  instruction.  A  duplex 
ear-tube  has  been  purchased  for  his  benefit, 
and  the  improvement  in  his  speech  and 
hearing  is  so  palpable  as  to  still  further 
strenghten  the  hope  that  in  time  he  can  be 
taught  by  the  ear  alone. 

Minonia  Abbott  now  know.i  about  sixty 
noun  words  and  fifteen  of  the  most  common 
verbs  as  walk,  run,  etc.  Altogether  our 
deaf-blind  children  are  doing  more  than  -well 
and  their  teachers  and  the  School  have  reason 
for  self  congratulation. 


SATUBDAT.  NOVBMBEB  28,  1903 
Delighted  audiences  witnessed  the  two 
performances  at  the  Children's  Theatre  on 
ThankF^iving  Day.  This  afternoon  "Beauty 
and  the  Bra^t"  will  be  repeated,  and  the 
prosramme  will  Include  Professor  J.  W. 
Mcynard,  the  wonderful  blind  pianist  and 
vocalist:  Alletta  B.  Morse  In  child  imper- 
sonations, Anna  Mae  Somerville,  the  well- 
known  scuprano,  with  a  chorus  of  twenty; 
Little  Roy  and  Baby  Helena  Hlpwell,  and 
large  specialties  are  In  preparation. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVEEY  SUNDAY  IN  THE  TEAE 
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SUNDAY,  NOV.  29,    1903. 


COLOR-BLIND  ARTIST. 

People  Who  Still  See  as, the  Primitive 
Man    Saw. 

In  the  quiet  little  room  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society,  says  the  London  Mail 
of  Nov.  11,  there  was  handed  round  last 
night  a  book  containing  pictures  painted 
by  color-blind  persons. 

With  Its  Illustrations  of  sky-blue  don- 
keys and  blood-red  horses  the  book  was 
a  curious  one.  Dr.  Edridge-Green  ex- 
plained that  colors  do  not  In  reality 
exist  but  are  the  product  of  civiliza- 
tion. For  Instance,  the  primitive  man 
saw  all  things  dressed  In  the  same  neu- 
tral tint.  Then  came  increased  percep- 
tion, and  Homer,  looking  out  upon  the 
world,  saw  things  in  two  colors. 

Later  Xenophon  saw  three  colors,  and 
Aristotle  got  as  far  as  four.  So  things 
progressed  till  six  colors  were  general. 
Then  Newton  claimed  that  there  were 
seven,  and  though  this  is  still  disputed, 
there  Is  apparently  no  reason  why,  now 
that  cIvilizaUon  has  begun  to  progress 
rapidly,  colors  should  not  be  multiplied 
greatly.  ^  _^ 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  various 
shades  of  one  color  are  called  by  the 
same  name.  The  sky-blue  donkeys  and 
the  blood-red  horses  merely  mean  that 
the  painter's  eyesight  was  of  the  same 
calibre  as  that  of  the  comparatively 
uncivilized  Egyptian  who  painted  green 
negroes,  and  of  the  early  Greeks,  who 
frequently  saw  green  horses. 


--  -    - NEWS- 

~     --^'^^^r 

New  Organ  at  Blind  Institute. 
The  new  organ  at  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion for  the  Kducatlon  of  the  Blind  wa> 
publicly  used  for  the  first  time  last  night 
In  a  recital  given  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Arkell 
Ilixford,  of  Cincinnati.  It  Is  one  of  the 
largest  organs  In  the  city  and  Is  excel- 
lently voiced.  Mrs.  Rlxford  Is  a  pupil  of 
Arthur  Whiting,  and  has  a  reputation 
among  the  women  organists  of  the  coun- 
try One  of  her  numbers  was  a  studv 
fn^r^^''-A'^'"""^',.'>«  >'^'  '"  manuscript 
forrn.  An  especially  good  number  was  ; 
Bach  toccata,  and  fugue.  The  "Twi' 
light  Picture,"  by  Shelley,  wis  pJet Ic 
and  beautiful.  Miss  Adam  as.slsted  with 
voca  S01O.S,  to  violin  obllgato  bv  Mis" 
Sohellschmidt  and  organ  accompaniment 
by   Miss   Carman. 


NUWS 


A^ iEWPOMT. B    I. 

A  WONDERFUL  BBIND  MAN.       j 

Donaldson  of  Paisley  is  per-:      l.;,i-».. 

of  the  most  remarkable  men; 
In  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  blind  Date. 
from  boyhood,  and  was  educated  In  the,  ___ 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  School,  Edinburgh. 
He  commenced  to  earn  his  livelihood 
as  a  teacher  of  piano  music,  an  occu- 
pation which  he  still  follows,  traveling 
every  week  from  Paisley  to  Edinburgh 
to  -give  lessons  to  his  sighted  pupils. 
He  is  36  years  of  age.  17  of  which  bave 
been  spent  as  a  promoter  of  the  tebor 
movement.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  commands  large  audiences  wher- 
ever he  goes.  At  present  he  acts  as 
organizer  for  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind,  and  in  that  capacity  travels 
all  over  Scotland,  unaccompanied.  Mr. 
Donaldson  performs  all  his  own  corre- 
spondence with  the  aid  of  a  Simplex 
typewriter.  He  pilots  his  way  through 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen, 
Paisley  and    other    parts     of    Scotland 


"Easy    easy,"  Yaid'TWr.  Gla.lfelter.  "'This 
big   v.'hite   tack— white,    mind   you,    at_the; 
head  ofjhe  linejs  S 
liams. 
are  Mr 


30*^ 


PULLA^f  F^ 


'  VOTED  BY  MEANS  OF  TACKS  1 

A  Baltimore  Blind  Man's  Way  of  Pre- 
paring His  Ballot  ! 
That  physical  blindness  does  not  mean 
political  blindness  was  shown  at  the  re- 
cent el^ectlon  In  Baltimore,  says  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun.  Joseph  H.  Gladfel- 
ter,  of  411  Third  avenue,  by  the  use  of  an 
ingenious  mnemonic  device,  was  able,  in 
spite  of  the  complications  of  the  ballot,  to 
maintain  his  record  for  voting  a  straight 
Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Gladfelter  has  been  blind  for  almost 
thirty  of  his  52  years.  For  the  last  four- 
teen years  he  has  taught  music  by  means 
of  boards,  into  which  he  fastens  tacks  and 
nails  corresponding  to  the  notes  of  the 
scale.  The  boards  are  strung  with  wires, 
which  take  the  place  of  the  lines  of  the 
usual  graphic  scheme. 

A  composition  is  carefully  read  to  Mr. 
Gladfelter.  He  inserts  tacks  at  the  proper 
places  on  his  curious  staff,  and  each  tack 
represents  a  note.  He  has  various  devices  / 
for  indicating  tempo,  sharps  and  flats  and/ 
all  other   complexities   of  the   music. 

Being  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  hel 
considered  long  before  election  day  the; 
means  of  voting.  He  resolved  not  to  be; 
deterred  by  any  obstacles  of  Democratic! 
ballot  arrangement.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  very  well  apply  his  musical: 
apparatus  to  politics. 

Mr.  Gladfelter  procured  a  sample  ballot 
for  his  legislative  district,  and  had  read; 
to  him  In  consecutive  order  the  names  ofi 
the  candidates,  twenty-one  in  all,  as  hei 
proposed  to  vote  for  none  but  Republi- 
cans, and  for  every  Republican  on  the 
list.  I 

As  each  name  was  read  Mr.  Gladfelter 
added  one  tack  to  the  series.  Thus  he 
had  for  election  day  a  stick,  not  too  long 
for  the  pocket,  with  a  line  of  tacks, 
each  standing  tor  a  candidate,  and  each 
at  once  recognizable  to  the  delicate  touch 
of  the  owner. 

On  election  morning,  after  a  last  repe- 
tition and  checking  off  the  names  of  his 
tacks,  he  presented  himsellf  at  the  voting! 
booth  at  290  Roland  avenue,  and  an-] 
nounced  himself  as  prepared  to  vote.  A 
blind  man,  by  law,  is  allowed  to  delegate 
the  marking  of  his  ballot  to  another,  but 
1  he  must  give  the  name  and  ofBce  of  each 
■  candidate  for  whom  he  votes.  One  of  the 
judges  waited  to  hear  what  the  blind  Re- 
publican would  have  to  say  for  himself. 

Mt.  Gladfelter  drew  -from  his  pocket 
what  might  be  called  his  party  machine. 
He  lightly  drew  his  finger  over  the  stick 
and  rattled  off  without  any  hesitation  the 
candidates  of  his  choice. 

"Correct,"  said  the  Judge.  "Now  tell  us 
how   you    did    it." 


jn  Archer  Wit- 
following    him 
Dennis  and  Mr.   Whitelock. 
'The    small    bra;       ■     — --^    ^--'-    ■ 
Brinton.     The   stoi 

"  "The  fhretota- kind  that  stand'with 
their  heads  together  ai-e  my  favorites  for 
court  places.  At  the  end  of  the  stick 
come  the  six  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Deleeates." 


is    M«l 
nej^n 


■Ha/jcfeo-?: 


^0Oe^■■ 


It  is  said  there  arej4oo  blia*.people  ii, 
the  state  of  Maine  and  an  effort  is  bein^ 
made  to  establish  r.  state  sebeal  for  their^ 
use.  The  raovei  ent  is  well  advanced, 
the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  is 
favorably  impressed  and  at  the  ne«  meet- 
ing of  the  legisla.ure  it  is  hoped  the  bill 
win  pass. 


WMT  ^OHEY  TO 
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ILWAUKEE    SCHOOL    OFFICIALS 

ASK  STATE  AID  FOR  THE 

UNFORTUNATES 


FORTY    CHILDREN    IN    THIS    CITY 
WOULD   BE   BENEFITED 


Supt.  H.  O.  R.  Siefert  and  a  number 
3f  the  school  directors  favor  state  aid 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  and 
the  next  legislature  will  be  reciuested 
to  provide  it.  The  state  now  allows  $loO 
a  year  for  the  education  of  each  deal 
and  dumb  child  and  this  has  resulted 
in  incalculable  good.  The  matter  will ; 
be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
school  board,  when  the  committee  on 
course  of  instruction  will  report,  on  es 
tablishins  a  school  for  the  blind. 
"Proposition  Is  Received 
Alice  B.  Fellows  has  presented 
a  report  in  which  she  says  there  are 
forty  blind  and  partially  blind  children 
in  this  city.  She  offers  to  instnict  a 
class  of  twelve  for  $1,400  a  year  and  pay 
for  the  supplies,  provided  the  board 
gives  her  an  assistant  at  a  salary  of 
$450  a  year.  The  proposition  is  now  be- 
fore the  finance  committee  and  its  ac- 
ceptance depends  largely  upon  availa- 

^^The'^committee  on  rules  of  the  board 
met  yesterday  and  put  an  end  to  a 
number  of  so-called  "pet  measures,  In- 
cluding the  Pieplow  plan  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  in  clf.sses;  the 
Drought  measure  providing  that  all  ap 
pointments  be  made  from  eligible  lists, 
a  communication  from  the  Trades  and 
Labor  council  presenting  t^e  charge 
that  teachers  cast  aspersions  upon  the 
occupations  of  the  parents  of  their  pu- 
pils, Ind  so  forth.  All  were  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Action   Was   Sufficient 

In  regard  to  the  charge  of  the  labor- 
ing people  it  was  agreed  that  the  action 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  m  cau- 
tioning the  teachers  to  be  careful  about 
such  matters  was  sufficient.  ..  ,    „ 

The  Quin  resolution  for  classifying 
the  salaries  of  grade  teachers  was  not 

\he  committee  on  manual  training 
decided  not  to  make  an  eflrort  to  secure 
manual  training  for /W  North  side 
high  school  until  a  new  building  is  pro- 
vided. 


MAY  ASK  sfffl**fflF 

School  Board  Wants  an  Appropri- 
ation tor  Blinj  Children. 


PLANS   FOR  THEIR   EDUCATION 


The  ne.xt  legislatiim  probably  will  he 
asked  by  the  Milwaukee  school  authorities 
to  pass  a  law  providing  for  an  annual  per 
capita  appropriation  tor  the  education  of 
blind  chiidrec.  At  the  present  time  the 
state  contributes  $150  a  year  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  deaf  or  dumb  child,  and  this 
amount  has  aided  the  Milwaukee  authorities 
in  conducting  an  excellent  school  for  these 
students.  It  if  thought  that  the  state 
should   assist   also  iu   the   education  of  the 

This  subject  probably  T*t»l'  bejiBlscussed 
at  length  at  th.i  next  meetin|i^ja»^he  school 
board,  when  the  coia^lpee  on  course  of  in- 
struction reportB  "*  Vavor  of  establishing 
a  class  for  the 'blild.  Miss  Alice  B.  Fol- 
lows, a  teacher  of  the  blind,  has  notified 
the  board  that  there  are  forty  children  in 
the  city  who  are  blind  or  partially  blind, 
and  that  she  is  willing  to  take  charge  of 
a  .school  at  a  salary  of  $1,400  a  year,  which 
would  include  payment  for  all  necessary 
supplies  for  a  class  of  twelve,  provided 
that  an  assistant  be  employed  at  a  salary 
of   $450   a    year. 

"I   believe   tbe   legislature   should   aid   us 
in  educating  the  blind  children  of  the  city,", 
said  Superintendent  of  Schools  Siefert  yes--  ,! 
terday.  "and  I  am  sure  some  recommentia-  i 
tion  of  this  nature  will  be  made.    All  chil-  I 
iren   should   be   educated,    no   matter  what 
their   condition,    and   I    think    the    time    is 
Joming  when  we  must  take  up  the  educa- 
ion  of  the  feeble  minded  children,  of  whom 
here  are  about  si.ity  in  the  cit}'."  ' 
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House 


rmlng  at   the   Home 
Blind. 

A  housewarming  was  given  Tue 
evening  at  the  new  dormitory  fort 
at  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind.  No.  334 
erafield  avenue.  Many  friends  drop 
in  and  from  S  o'clock  until  10  there 
was  an  entertainment  and  a  social  time. 
There  was  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic, and  refreshments  were  served.  The 
improvements  made  at  the  home  the 
past  summer    '  --^ -"■---■  <- 

comfort  and  i 


Th 


added  much  to  the 

enience  of  the  inmates. 

school  year  opens  with  an  in- 

reased  number  of  pupils.  ,i_,  ^5 


Wltn  tlie  mind's  Eye.      *•" 

A  man  blind  from  birth,  speaking  ot 
ho  mental  p'lcaures  which  unfortunates 
l;r    liiniself    have   of   extemal    things, 

•■We  have  pome  idea  of  shape,  more 
lan  we  do  ot  size.  Of  color,  we  have  an 
lea  of  black  and  Avhite  and  of  red,  but 

think  fen-  if  any,  of  us  can  compre- 
end  any  other  hue.  We  picture  the 
in  as  an  immense  mass,  with  red  rays  , 
looting-  from  about  it,  and  daylight  as  1 

millions   white   shafts   floating-  above  I 
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:1  mail  dreams  his 
ke  those  of  other  peo- 
Iniost  entirely  of  fcn- 
isations  of  sound.  He  cannot  dream  of 
j  scenes  and  places,  for  he  has  never  seen 
[them.  For  instance,  when  -ive  dream  of 
k.caring-  of  our  friends  we  dream  of 
heaiine   thcii-  voices. 

"The  sensation  of  sound  and  motion 
take  the  place  in  the  dreams  of  the 
blind  of  the  objects  which  appear  in' 
the   visions   of   the   night   to   those   who 
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'^EV^'  ^t^.!:^fiI:^t.lASS... 


W.  E.  Shav>'  of  Brookline  gave  ar 
■  electrical  party"  the  other  night,  tht 
feature  of  wh;.?h  was  the  exhibition  o- 
an  electric  clock  for-  bliud  and  dea; 
mutes.  Mr.  Sliaw  is  deaf  and  dumb 
and  he  w^as  assisted  in  demonstrating 
tho  w^orkings  ot  his  invention  by  "Tom- 
my" Stringer,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
\vho  is  making  great  progress  in  the 
sciences.  The  clock  tells  the  time  and 
alarms  the  sleeper  by  agitating  a  lever 
which  is  connected  by  a  string  to  a  pil- 
low, causing  the  pillow  to  move  up  and 
down,  the  vibrations  being  communi- 
cated to  the  sleeper  by  touch.  A  cir- 
cuit is  closed  by  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent is  sent  through  a  small  incandes- 
cent lamp  in  front  of  a.  parabolic  mir- 
ror, the  rays  of  ^vhich  are  thrown  into 
the  face  of  the  sleeper,  II 
spring  connected  with  a  bar 
falls  upon  a  fulminating  cap,  tB 
explosion  of  which  at  close  quartars  Is 
perceptible  to  a  deaf  person.  It  -n'ould 
seem  to  fill  the  bill  as  an  alarm  clock 
which  w-ould  rouse  the  heaviest  sleep-  j 
ing  commuter,  I 


—An  entertamment  course  is  adver- 
tised to  be  held  in  Memorial  Hall, 
Campello.   the   first  of   which   wtll   be 


Friday   evening. 


Dec,   4. 


Ml 


Marie 


Benedict  o£  Ne-w  York,  the  bllwrina- 
nlst  will  give  a  recital,  with  solos  by 
Oscar  Hogan.  The  titles  of  the  en- 
tire course  is  given  In  the  advertlse- 
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Blind  Man  Bead  Bifele  In  the  Street. 

(Special  to__The-W^oria^ 
WsFvACrOSE,   N. 
fceJlong  Wind    ol^ 
WfSd  In   Baklwinsx 


_4An  Bum- 

•who 

box   at 

nd  read 


from  the  ®cr'Pt"res  ^  a  .  .  ^  ^^  ^^ 
,all  who  cared  to  listen.  His  ^^^^  j.^ised  > 
immense  ^>^e/;"^  ^^;'^^^-  John  followed 
letters  used  tor  the  u»™  »;        and   crowds 

'S^,fo^C.li?ori;^!w^rehe  will  live  i 
ihereaJfter. 

Tne  West  Virginia  Tablet 

l,s  paBLISHKl.) 

Every  Saturday 

AND    MAILED    TO      SUBSCKIBEKS    FO  S 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING   THE   SCHOOL   TERM   OP 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


Addr 


WestVa.  Tablet, 
Schoohfor  tUB.  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY.  NOV. 
Op  PiiNsiuNs. 


.>,S.  1903. 


CONCERT  LAST  NIGHT. 

c.'ae!^ 

,-i,,,.     I.J      Hnrry     I,.    lliU.     the     Blind 

liaie. 

Bniiioi!.!. 

H.inv    I-.    Bill,    the    blind    ban.ioist    of 

su.ce 

n,is  oily,  gave  a   concert  al    roity   Hall 

last    ni^lU.    assisted    by    several    musi- 

.svstc 

,oaos.       .Mr.     Bill's     solo     « as    a     grand 

I 

opera  potpourri,  consisting  of  selections 
from    "11   Trovatore."     ■Carmen."    "Poet 
aiid   Peasant"   and    ■William   Tell."  The 

licf  t 

In  these  days  of  gifiautic  enlcrprises  lu 
fnuvoltnce  as  n  trade  the  idea  »f  pen- 
ms  lor  the  blind    who   need    them   are 

,t  only  thought  of,  but  are  actually 
eiativc.  Both  Ohio  aud  Illinois  have 
limited  system  of  moderate  pensions 
r  blind.  To  my  miud,  t'ais  indi- 
remarkiible  growth  in  so  short  u 
lu  the    ^r.,s-ni„^,    synipilhies    of    a 


uitic  ri 
every 


not  be  lono  till 
plan  by  which 
each     every    one 


nd  the 
e  that 


if.  wi!l  rt-acb  every    oue  tlmt   will   nccepl 
ir,  Hiid  so  it  will  s".    t''li    ^be   uerve  oi 
pi-rboi.al  effort  will    be    ciimpletely   cut, 
and  we  sball  all  li';  with  our  nio'ilhsopKn, 
waiting  for  n  luecioiis   ripe  plum  to  drop 
into  them.     It  i»  reas&uriiiK  to  know  that 
I  Ins  fear  has  not  Dceu    utterly  nrglected; 
lor  those  who  Kre  moRt  active  in  proiiu.t- 
in.'  the  plan  are  seriously  considering  tb*- 
possible  elfuots  of  such  peinioiis,  iind  nie 
trying  to  liiid   <mt   ni  uns  of    tin-    appli- 
,:  ition  ot  relief  in  B  idi  a    ««y    «»    t"    d" 
only  Kood  and  not    harm.      Wl.al  >i  Voiin 
it  would  be  to  tbp    WMilhyl  Iind.  in  help-j 
)c  s  poverty,  «htch  bas    not  been  irivit.d  j 
l.y  ihcir  o"  n  Wrong   doing,  if  ih  y  c  phi  j 
b  ■  Kracioiisly  relieved  of    the   sore    pinih 
of  want  coupled  with    liuniiliation.'     The 
fear  is  Ih  It    the   f.r(>«lli    <>i    tbe    kindly! 
thonshtin    the    bene^  <  lent   will     b"    at- 
tended by  ft  wide   growth   in    its    bene-  , 
fioaii.s  tliat  will    make   aimndaot    room 
for   the    excKise    of    all    the    generous  j 
liberality  in    pensiorstbat    the    heart    of  j 
man  can  devise.  \ 

The  «nlijcct  is  already  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  meu  of  sulicieiit  prominence  to 
assure  its  careful  examination  at  any  rate. 
A  bill  very  conservatively  and  wisely 
drawn,  as  I  believe  from  a  very  cursory 
reading  is  alrea.-iy  in  the  5Tth  Congress, 
and  it  m-eomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
pected, the  determination  of  some  atten- 
tion, in  that  direction,  and  it  will  be 
introduced  in  the  present  Congress  and 
pushed  with  gentle  fence,  not  so  much 
for  success  as  for  the  progress  ti>»-ards 
success,  which  is  likely  to  be  lemote. 
though  I  doubt  not  that  it  wil!  come  in 
some  goo  1  day.  Teachers  are  likely  to 
b,e  provided  for  by  pensions  for  their  old 
"  ore  long,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
ore  the  centuiy  is  very  much 
of  pe'  pie  that  find 
provided  or  ill -pro- 
life  will  have 
vancing  civili7.Hti<m  of 
ise.  These  things  go 
itn.  What  a  wonder- 
e  shall  have,  when  all 
are  duly  laid  down  by  i  In- great  Master- 
Builder!  I  know  of  none  who  would  be 
more  relieved  than  the    helpless  blind. 

The  Hon.  F.  -T.  Kern  of  Illirois  in- 
troduced the  bill  in  Congress  last  summer 
and  will  doubtless  push  it  in  the  59lb 
Congress. 

In  May  of  tliis  present  year,  Illinois 
passed  a  pension  measure  permitting  the 
counties  to  pay  their  indigent  or  im- 
pecunious blind  $;5U  in  their  discretion 
is  it  is  not  mandatory,  it  is  liU<  ly  ti>  be  a 
Jead  letter-  Imi  we  shall  hope  for  some 
,r„od  rcnlts  iu  n.aiiy  «ays  from  it-  If 
"he  coiiniics  I'ay,  it  will  la  n.ticed  wiih 
much  iatcrcst  to  study  the  tlTcc.s  of  ibat 
kind  of  relief  ou  the  blnnl  themselves. 
It  never  see  UL-f  t .  hurt  ot'i  n-  th  it  g-t 
pension  relief,  aud  it  u.igUt  not  hurt 
them. 


Takuiblk  Writing  and  I^ui-ntixg. 

!  The  zeal  of  our  friends  in  the  great 
\  Middle  West  in  the  cause  of  uigber  edu 
cation  and  mutual  improvement  is 
showing  itself   in    the  July   ProbUoi    in 


'\the  initial  puper  of    liie    chainnmi    of    a 
committee  on  the  s:iiij(-ct   of   systems    of 
writirrg  for  the  blind.      Mf.  A.  M.     Shot- 
Well  of  Luisint:,  Jtichi.ran,  is  :in     expert 
in  several  tU j  les  of  piiiict().^ra|)hic  writing, 
'atid  perliaps  has   a   familial'    a(iuaiMtaiice 
I  with  all  the  systems,  and  has  been  named 
las  chainnaD  of  this   committee,    charged 
with  n  duty  that  110  one     ever    perteetly 
'fulfilled,  viz.,  that  of  freeiiif;  itself  of  all  ! 
[prejudifie  end  deeidirifj  the    tjiiestion    ell 
She  preferability,  amon<;all  the  competintr 
(^y»teitis  for  Mil  the  purposes     that    ouyht ! 
to  be  considered    and    all    the     kihds    of 
pftferenee  that  deserve  to  be    taken    into 
account.      As  I  uiidersta-id  from  a  hurried 
readiiifr  of  Mr.  Shotwells     letter     to     his 
co-laborers,  which  is  iiltoj/ether  too    loncj 
for  a  tteneral  treatment  in  adviine('  of  ihe 
committee's    action,  an  I  evidently    nieant 
more     paitiiuhuly     to    unide   Ihe     com- 
mittee in  their  ri sraielie-i  in  i  iv.  stiifati'  ns, 
this     coiruiiltee  exp(  els  lo  char     up    all 
the  doubtful  (luestions  as  to  why  ihis     or 
that  system     does     nut      fully     meet    the 
requirements,  and  to  aijree  on  some  com- 
promise or   combination    or    new     device 
hich  will  help  all  the  blind  to  do  better 
th  their  opportunities  than  they  can  do 
n    existing    circumstances.        Such     an 
iitjuiry  can  do  no  harm,  unless  it  is  in  the 
irection  of  unsettling  tlie  preferences  of 
committee  itself.     It  will  not  seriously 
iaturb  the  preferences    of    others.       No 
il  feel  like  dropping  his  accustomed 
,   and  no  one  can   afford  to    fifrego 
ihe  u.se  of  his  pr  si'iit  resources  for  reading 
;nd    writing        The    consequences    will 
ly  be  that  the    ample    labors    of    the 
mmittee  will  blaze  through  the  columns 
the    Prohli'.'n    for  f.n  issue  or  two,   and 
en  fall  out  of  view,  leaving  things  very 
h  as  they  were,     tor    it    is    not    the 
ders,  but  the  writers  and  printers  that 
e  the   styles   after    all.     It    may    be 
Imost  set  down  as  a  sort  of  axiom    that 
in"  school  in  the  country  or  in  the    world 
'will  accept  the  findings  of  the  committee 
even  if  they  are  right,    for    reasons    that 
are  very  obvious  to    every     body    except 
the  association    itself,     and    these    insti- 
tutions are  the  principal  sources  of  styles 
They  set  tlie   pa^e,     and     the    rest    have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow.     The  thcors 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  bring  us 
together  some  day.      An  old  system     wil. 
be  preferred  to  all  the  other  .systems,  and' 
then  in  the  .schools,     one    by    one,     this 
lireferrcd  style  will    be    subslitued     wilh 
the  piimary  classes,  and  in  time  they  win 
know  the  adopte'l  style  and  none    other. 
and  by    degrees    the    older    or    disused 
styles  will  go  out  of  use,  lie   gi^en    a«Hy 
to  the  former  pupils    who    learned     them 
in  school,  and  there  will  lie  i  nly  the   one 
style  used,  and  as  the  generations  go   by, 
(me  afti  r  nnother  of  the  Institutions     w  ill 
simply  fall  into  line,   and  in  a  score  or  so 
of  \ears,  there  aiII  be  but  one  style     and 
that  iHie  will  be  ihe    very    best.      Let     U'^ 
hope  so,  at  least.      This    natural     methoil 


setbesopp'.rt  of  the  nev 
ill  all  will  be  harmoi 
consuminatiun  devoutly 


PnoouEss  IN  Mici 
A  society  of  blind  persruis  in  Michigan 
w.is  recently  orgaoizeii  for  mutual 
ijncouragement  and  aid.  and  is  doing 
something  for  the  lilind  of  the  St.ite 
already.  The  society  gathers  around  the 
School  at  Lansing  the  alma  mater  of  the 
most  of  its  iueml>ers,  and  receives  a  very 
generous  encouragement  from  the 
Institution.  Only  a  yeiir  ago,  a  plan  was 
set  in  motion  for  the  organization  of  a 
working  or  employm>;nt  home  for  the 
blind,  and  in  May  of  the  present  year  it 
was  enacted  into  law.  The  act  provides 
for  the  establishment  in  some  town  of 
not  less  than  ten  thousand  people  of  an 
institution  which  shall  give  eniploymenl 
under  certain  proper  c;onditions  to  blind 
persons,  and  allord  lliem  tlie  training 
needful  to  set  ihcm  lo  work,  and  there  is 
to  be  connected  .vith  it  an  informatioii 
bureau  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  en  phiy- 

qualifications,  forgood  n'ork  of  any  kind 
iVIr    Ainl.ros  M    Shot  .veil  is  the    nuthor 

t  I'i  long.  It  is  an  error  of  ihe  hi  ao,  ani,! 
n  it  of  tt-.e  heirt,  I  am  sure;  for  he  is  foll.v 
saturated  with  a  broad  and  lieep  desin; 
to  do  something  for  blind  people,  and  he 
his  ke  It  u,>  his  enthusiasm  against  man\ 
discouragements.  This  distingiiisbeiJ 
success  must  come  to  him  wiili  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  crown  ihe  labor  of  so 
many  years  in  a  service  that  has  never 
Oeeii  entirely  unsuccessful,  though  it  lias 
not  aKvays  realized  his  worthy  ex- 
pet  tatious.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  thai 
his  patient  service  has  al  eady  been 
rewnrded  i.y  the  superiiiteniJency  of  this 
new  Instittilion,  and  that  he  nill  make  a| 
great  success  ol  it. 

This  idea  of  working  homes  is  spre  .li- 
iag.  and  there  will  be  ipore  of  thedi  as 
the  years  go  by,  rather  than  fewer.  Ii 
miy  indeed  be  the  way  to  care  for  Ih  se 
who  need  just  a  little  succor  lo  m  ike  life 
a  success.  Not  all  who  see  succeed,  but 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
a  greater  projiortion  of  blind  people  whi. 
cannot  do  so  without  some  aid  which 
wisely  given  might  make  many  a  success 
which  is  now  set  down  a  failure. 
In  Illinois. 
The  achievement  of  the  discretionary 
pensions  in  Illinois  is  the  direct  and 
almost  immediate  fruit  of  the  organization 
of  a  society  of  blind  people  arid  their 
f,  lends  in  Chic 'go.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  and  these  friends  are 
succeeding  very  prosperouslv  now 

The  parent  so.  icty,  as  it  may  be  call  d, 
v\  Inch  basset  for  itself  the  hon-rable 
task  of  r.uMiin,' a  sentime  It  in  favor  oi 
thf  higher  md  more  expensive  {duration 
of  Ihe  blind  and  which  iias  aln  le'y 
secured  one  or  more  favorable  repoils  ^.n 
its  bill  for  that  object  in  (J  ingress,  is 
slill  forging  for.vard  with  ste.aily  pinpos,.. 
rts  III  '.ill  Olivet  n  )  V  se  nus  to  be  printing 
reform 


LEMON  EXTRACT  RAAKES  I 

LORENZO  DOW  BUND. 

GUTHRIE,  O.  T..  Nov.  2S.-The  Sac 
and  Fox  tribes  are  alarmed  over  the  total  '. 
blindness  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  a  p:o"M"ent 
tribesman,  due  to  drinking  lemon  v^x- 
tract  In  lieu  of  whiskey. 


^M 
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BLIMO,  HELPLESS 
STRIifiGERINJIllL. 


John  Km"  miiduate  of  ^v.o  csUefes 
an  aitist  1  p  ot  -slin  ipreiled  1 
Mig-istratp  Smith  In  the  Lons  Island 
City  Pol  ce  Couit  -sesteiaa-v  moining  to 
■•end  him  to  an  n  litutoi  wnere  1" 
coi  Id  und^igo  an  operitiOBi  for  failint 
eye  sight 

Kin^  IS  siYt\  tno  ■\fai?  old  and  home 
les=  He  wus  f  ml  oi  Jie  =-,n  a\  enue 
neai  beventi  slieel  Long  IsUnd  CitT 
late  F-iln    night       £  ng  led  L\    a  lio^ 

Tlhe  a  31  11 1  e  fit  man  i  ti.  e 
polite    court    li     tliu    nnimng   awalenel 


lail 


,111  tise  f  1  him  -n  hen  first 
..iown  H  St  Lci  he  had  ii  a  le  olnei, 
equallv  as  gre  it  tiom  an  1 1  i'  ic  paint 
but  Ins  tillmer  tje  ht  pi"\,^ntea  him 
ficm«3un§-  atLil  with  his  oho     n  wiiK 

I      Kinig:  sail   h     wis  bo'-n   w   Charl  st    i 

I '3     t.       ml   that   his   fatiei    nas    N  uhan 
Km''      1    plants        The   s   n     w  Lh   Jlcu  tj 

lot   reiJ%    lion         di  ifted  alDn?   un  il   ht 

I  dec  1c 1  ti  "tu  1     art 

He    Slid    th    t    he    wa      a    ginduu       if 


of  C 


a  a 


M 


Df  a  Fi    nch  col 


he  was  stuiok  in  the  Ig'ht  e^  e  with  a 
hard  ruhbe-  bill  w  hi  h  caused  hs 
ultimate  blinaneioj, 

ihe  man  Uaimed  to  ha^  e  a  friend  at 
Dunton  L,  I  named  Harr  Rennei  I 
and  said  that  df  he  could  onl>  reach  the 
home  ot  that  tuend  he  would  be  caied  I 
for  He  was  sent  to  the  county  jail 
pending  an  'investigation. 


VVii.Ajcr«i^^3"^-^Vv  ^^ 


\\ 


oo-St. 


CLEVELAND  AIDED  BLIWD  MAN  j 


bated  H.»  S«cce»y*SK«nrtne»« 

HEMPSTEaltS. 


Attrl- 


ot  C 


„..    Whltnkcr,    a   bftnc 

iterday,  and  who ---r 

,   well-known  family  « 
upd   to  make  his  own  i 
slshlless   and   without   money 
- times  that  It  was  the  kind- 
er Cleveland  that  aided  him 
sful  during  the  latter  part  of 


Last  winter  th(S  work  Increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  city  ellnloB  proved  In- 
Bufflclent,  and  the  old  Gouvernpur  Hospital, 
which  was  about  to  be  torn  down,  was  se- 
cured. In  tho  heart  ot  the  Yiddish  ciuarter, 
;ind  a  trachoma  hos.oftal  established  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  school  children.  This  au- 
tumn another  hospital  has  been  opened  by 
the  Board  of  Health  In  "Little  Italy,'  on 
Uic  upper  East  Side,  and  an  appropriation 
of  ^2iA'M  has  been  voted  by  the  city. 

A    thorough    system    of   expert   Inspection 


iiblh 


not    requ 
r,    hla    cl 


in    npcr.ition,    can 
schonl    while    un 


life 


jth  Mr.  Whitaker  lost  his 
cv'c.'lKlit  "ifter  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever  ; 
;n,l  a  mistake  ot  his  physician  In  giving 
Wm  an  overdose  °£  ^  fund '  at  Thim" 
Bcnt  to  the  school  for  the  blind,  at  ihim- 
iniirth  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  New 
York  and  there  met  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  ^ 
was  an  instructor  in  the  Institution.  \ 

It  was  through  Mr.  Cleveland's    nterest 
that   Whitaker   was   graduated  with   hig 
honors.     He    removed   \0   Tie">vstfi   '^n^    \: 
established  the  real  estate  firm  of  Whit-       \ 
aker  &  Bedell,  and  prospered,  becoming  a 
Uu^e  property  owner.     He  personally  co- 
veted   -il     his    rents,    going    through    all 
sorts   of   buildings   and  in   all  sections  of. 

*  WhileTthe  V/hite  House  Mr.  Cleveland 
often  wrote  to  Mr.  Whitaker. 

WEDNESDAY.    DBCEMBBB    2.    1G03 

,e.tere^  at  t„>  Post  Office.  Boston  Ua.,..  «  S.con* 
*"  Olaai  Mall  Uatter) 1 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

THE    IMMIGRANT'S    EYE    DISEASE 


To  tlie  Editor  ot 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  No- 
vember Is  an  Interesting  article  which  con- 
cerns our  State  and  national  welfare,  and 
seems  to  need  a  more  general  distribution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  people.  It  is 
called  "A  Unique  Municipal  Crusade,"  by 
Frances  W.  Carruth,  and  from  It  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  Is  taken; 

In  the  United  States  is  now  being  illus- 
trated the  fact  that  a  contagious  eye,  dis- 
ease, brought  In  toy  Immigrants,  may  tor 
1  years  escape  discovery,  until  now  we  find 
'trachoma,  an  insidious,  loathsome  jind  con- 
tagious disease,  rampant  and  spreading  , 
among  the  poor  of  our  cities  and  towns. 

The  cause  of  trachoma  Is  filth;  It  Is  this  | 
disease   which  has  made  Egypt,   India  and  i 
other    Eastern    countries    nations    of    sore- 
eyed  and  blind  people.    It  is  a  common  dls-  I 
ease   among  Russian  and   Polish  Jews  and 
It.nlians.  who  pour  into  our  country  in  such 
numbers,  and  spread  the  infection  through 
families,    tenements,    schools,     playgrounds 
and  streets. 

How  shall  trachoma  be  stamped  out? 
Greater  New  York  is  malting  a  notable  ex- 
periment by  attacking  the  disease  in  the 
public  schools,  where  the  municipal  author- 
ities are  making  one  of  the  .most  pictur- 
esque fights  in  the  history  of  civic  sanitary 
effort;  the  only  organized  fight  ever  under- 
taken against  trachoma,  of  which  over 
I  iT.OtK)  cases  were  found  last  year  In  the 
public  schools. 

Trachoma  is  caused  by  personal  untldl- 
'ness.  spreads  by  contact,  and  is  extremely 
I  fllfncult  tor  anyone  except  an  oculist  to 
recognize.  If  taken  early  it  yields  easily 
to  simple  treatment,  but  if  neglected  causes 
blindness. 

In  SeptemlDer,  1902,  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  began  a  war  ot  extermination, 
and  in  January.  190S,  the  city  appropriated 
$•'0  000,  with  the  result,  after  one's  year's 
campaign,  that  the  disease 
control,  and  thousands  of 
cured  without  interference 
tendance;  besides  which  a  great  hygienic 
ealn  has  come  through  the  sprc.nding  of 
sanitary  knowledge  and  care  In  tenements 
where  ignorance  and  filth  h.id  prevailed. 
The  good  work  continued  through  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  especially  among  Yiddish  and 
Italian  children,  but  never  among  Negroes— 
fact  puzzling  to  scientists. 


)w  under 
.  already 
chool  at- 


vlsi't  "the"  homes  and  give  pracUcal  Instruc- 
tion to  the  Ignorant  parents. 

The  health  commissioner  h.as  recently  be- 
gun a  system  of  inspection  throughout  the 
factories  and  large  stores.  In  order  to  reach 
those  who  arc  not  in  school,  and  persons  or 
all  ages  are  required  to  get  under  tresit- 
raont.  Let  us  hope  that  .soon  this  object 
Ic-son  ot  a  rescue  from  terrible  public  dan- 
^-'er  which,  beyond  New  York,  is  menacmg 
our' whole  nation,  will  move  other  cities  and 
towns  to  do  likewise.  M.  H.  F. 

EVANGELIST  SANfi"" 
TO  MILL  WORKERS 

Blind  Preacher  Bad  an  Interested  Au- 
dience In  flackensacl's  First 
Ward. 

Yesterday  Rev.  B.  T.  Sanj«d  guid- 
ed the  blifia  evangelist  to \ftie^ corner 
of  Hudson  street  and  BroadjiW^.  Hack-  j 
ensack,  and  secured  the  permission  of  ^ 
Mr,  Lenz  and  other  business  men  to  1 
sing  on  the  corner  as  the  silk  mill 
operatives  came  out  from  their  work 
at  3  p.  m. 

The  evangelist  told  Mr.  Lenz  that 
he  was  a  friend  ot  the  butcher  and 
baker  and  other  merchants  for  he 
always  preached  the  gospel  of  hon- 
this  friend  gave  an  inspiration  to  the 
about  meat  on  their  bones  for  which 
they  did  not  expect  to  pay. 

When  the  silk  mill  whistle  blew 
and  the  crowds  began  to  pour  out  of 
the  mill  they  heard  a  strong  voice 
carrying  down  the  street  its  comfort- 
ing strain  "Keep  on  the  Sunny  Side  of 
Life."  Over  a  hundred  people  gather 
ed  about  Mr.  Houston  as  he  preached 
and  sang  'Is  There  Any  One  Can  Hell 
Us." 

After  the  closing  prayer,  in  which  he 
prayed  that  men  might  have  a  full 
dinner  pail  and  heart  also  full  of  the 
bread  of  Ufe  many  took  him  by  the 
aand  while  he  gave  his  word  of 
blessing,  "God  bless  you."  Eternity 
.^lone  will  reward  the  results  of  such 
Apostolic  methods  of  Christian  work. 
I  The  meeting  last  night  at  the  As- 
bury  Methodist  church  was  a  notable 
one  of  the  series  of  evangelistic  meet- 
ings. A  large  attendance  listened 
I  with  rapt  attention  to  the  eloquent 
1  esty.  Men,  he  said,  should  not  carry 
utterences  of  the  blind  evangelist  as 
erful  friend  of  sinners,  Jesus,  the  Son 
ot  God.  A  number  signed  cards  of 
confession  and  the  testimonies  of 
many  people  of  their  appreciation  of 
he  discouresd  on  the    personal,    pow- 


f;o-operatlng  ministers  to  preaa  on  in 
this  good  work.  iMeeting  tonight,  al 
a  V.  m.  at  Presbyterian  church  and 
tomorrow  at  3  p.  .m.  In  the  Calvary 
l^aptlst  church. 


jfc«r.it jMi^ 


Oic-Bm? 


The  Bliod  Man's  Whistle. 

In  Japan  the  blind  carry  a  peculiar 
kind  of  whistle,  which  they  blow  as  they 
pass  through  the  etretts,  and  people  who 
hear  it  separate  and  leave  the  pathway 
clear  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many 
blind  persons  in  Japan,  and  if  they  were 
to  employ  the  makeshift  of  a  child  or 
dog  to  lead  them  there  would  be  numer- 
ous complications  on  the  narrow  streets. 
When  heard  in  the  dead  of  night  the 
"blir.d  whistle'  has  an  especially  i,a- 
thetic  and  mournful  sound. 

IV£WIS 

NJSWPOBT,  Ml 
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A  WONDERFUL  BLIND  MAN. 


Robert  Donaldson  ot  Paisley  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
in  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  blind 
from  boyhood,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  School.  Edinburgh. 
He  commenced  to  earn  hig  livelihood 
as  a  teacher  of  piano  music,  an  occu- 
pation which  he  still  follows,  traveling 
evci-y  week  from  Paisley  to  Edinburgh 
lu  sivo  lessons  to  hi.s  sighted  pupils. 
Ho  is  36  years  of  age.  17  ot  which  have 
bcpn  .spent  as  a  promoter  of  the  labor 
niovenienl.  He  is  an  eloquent  speaker 
and  commands  large  audiences  wher- 
ever he  goes.  At  present  he  acts  as 
organizer  for  the  National  League  of 
tlie  Blind,  and  in  that  capacity  travels 
all  over  Scotland,  unaccompanied.  Mr. 
Donaldson  performs  all  his  own  corre- 
spondence with  tlie  aid  of  a  Simplex 
typewritei-.  He  pilots  his  way  through 
[Edinburgh.  Glasgow.  Dundee.  Aberdeen. 
Paisley  and  other  parts  of  Scotland 
wiiliout  a  guide. 

ting  Bureau  In  theWorid. 


There  is  a  blind  man  living  in  the  heai 
of  New  York  who  walks  nearly  every 
day  to  a  little  restaurant  near  Canal 
street,  says  the  New  York  "Commercial 
Advertiser."  The  distance  each  way  is 
from  18  to  20  blocks  according  to  his  route, 
and  to  see  him  sauntering  carelessly  along 
one  would  never  suspect  his  lnfirmii.y. 
\Yhen  some  one  asked  him  the  other  day 
tiow  he  managed  to  find  his  way  so 
easily    about    the   streets,    he   said: 

-When  a  man  has  his  sight,  the  smeu 
of  the  streets  are  all  mixed  up,  but  w.^c- 
he  is  blind  he  learns  to  separate  theni- 
The  odors  of  the  shops  when  the  dooi^ 
are  open  these  fine  days  are  almost  as 
plain  to  the  nose  as  the  signs  used  to^ot 
over  the  doors.  Some  of  them  you  rmg-;- 
never  notice.  Take  a  dry  goods  stor,^ 
for  instance.  It  smells  of  cloth.  Iroii  a--^- 
tin  have  smells  of  their  own,  and  1  ^an 
tell  a  hardware  store  immediately^  i 
pass  two  book  stores  nearly  everj-  ^.^5^ 
.and  I  scent  them  yards  off  by  the  sm^ 
of  the  old  books.  Then  there  are  a  jr=at 
many  other  indescribable  odors  ....  -^  ■  ■' 
I  know   this  place  and  that. 

"Of   course,    my   feet   are   my    t  - - 
guide,  and  I've  been  over  the  same  ,' 


f^ 


so  often  that  I  have  learnea"  every  in- 
equality by  heart.  But  I  couldn't  get 
along-  with  either  nose  or  feet  alone.  They 
work  together,  and  when  one  fails  the 
jOther  helps  out.  Between  them  they  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  eyes. 
^"The  secret  of  mf^  stepping  out  is  that 
I've  learned  how  to  step.  People  v^^ho 
can  see  hurl  tJxemselves  forward  like 
,looomotives.  '  lat's  why  the  shook  Is 
always  so  unexpectedly,  violent  when  you 
collide  with  another  person.  But  I  put 
no  extra  i)ower  whatever  In  ray  move- 
niients,  and  if  the  toe  of  my  shoe  touches 
Bonue  unknown  object  I  stop  stock  still_ 
instantly."  " 

MECQBM 


im^  7 .- 


EWhen  the  plan  of  opening  an  employ- 
pent  bureau  for  the  blind  and  of  leas- 
mg  a  building  where  they  will  be  given 
a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  make 
for  the  market  is  carried  out,  this  city 
and  state  will  have  done  more  than  any 
other  combination  to  bring  livelihood, 
and  therefore  self-respect,  to  these  af- 
flicted people.  And  the  gloss  ot  charity 
will  be  worn  off  because  the  experiment 
is  destined  to  be  entirely  self-support- 
ing. 


RETURNED     HOME    BLIND. 


greatest  play  of  the  day  was  mode  by 
Merriman,  of  the  blind  institution  team, 
who  broke  around  the  end  for  a  50-yard 
run. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  above 
account  that  read  not  very  clear.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  for  a  blind  team 
to  play  football,  but  how  the  blind 
boys  knew  the  referee  was  giving  them 
the  worst  of  it  we  fail  to  see.  Perhaps 
some  kind  outsider  told  them  and  then 
again,  perhaps,  it  was  intuition. 
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IWlSNICiPAt.  WOfSKSHOP!3  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
'  Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  Sclioo! 
Board  and  the  County  Comicil  for  the  et-tab!isli- 
ment  of  municipal  ivorkshops  for  the  blind  and 
■deaf,  and  the  arrangements  are  already  so  v,"ell 
advanced  that  a  tentatiYe  step  in  t'ds.  direction 
jnay  soon  be  taien.  According  to  tlie  last 
census  there  are  3,556  blind  persons  in  London, 
while  the  number  of  deaf  people  is  double  that 
number.  Theire  are  already  si:s;  workshops  in  the 
Metropolis  for  the  blind,  employing  228  persons; 
but  as  386  of  the  total  of  blind  people  are  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15,  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable; 
to  provide  means  for  teaching  them  to  earn  their 
own  laving.  It  is  suggested  that  a  sciool  to  ac- 
commodate 50  blind  and  50  deaf  persons  be  esta/b- 
lished  at  once  in  a  central  part  of  London,  and 
that  three  workshops  be  set  up  in  different  parts 
the  capital  for,  the  instruction  of  adults  who 


Bd/nm^ 


Man  Who  Disappeared  Seven  Years  Ago   tee  their  sight. 

Reunited  with   His  Family.  |  .^-e«r4  K 

special  >o  Tke  Nc^  York  Ti„.s.  .*»RjBS^  Y TJJiJ^'^ 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2.t.-Ben  iamin  !  ^^^  

F.  Alleger  will  enjoy  his  Thanksgiving-  din-  '  __,^^     •»« 

ner  at  home  this  year,  after  an  absence  of  'ress  .  mf^'V^Stf^^'  ^"^ 

seven  years.    Just  before  Thanksgivihtr  Day  «•;£  J. -.J «»»  «  .-- 

in  1S96  he  disappeared,  and  what  beoarie  of  ' 
him  during  the  first  five  years  he  says  he 
does   not   know,    but   for  a   couple   of  years 
past  he  has  been  at  Greene,  N.  T     a  =mall 
town  just  north   of  Binghamton     "->- »- 


conducted 


all  country  paper     His  eye 


gave  out  and  he  became 
that  is  the  reason  he  communicated '-wi'th 
M'hen  he  first  came  to  his  senses,  after 
several  years'  wandering,  he  wps  ashamed 
to  write  home,  and  so  he  kept  .silence  until 
he  became  blind  and 
himself.  Then  he 
Mabel  and  said  he  w 
Alleger  did 


longer  support 
to   his   daughter 


he  was  coming  h6me.     Mrs 
feel  that  she  wanted  to  see 

her  husband,  but  was  finally 

him    come    home,    as    the    rim: 


iueed  to  let 


her   father   for   Thanksgiving   and   pl^jed 
very  hard  that  he  be  forgiven.     ^    P^^^aed 


Thursday  night  and 
his    daughter,     who    brough 
mother's  house  in  Sussex  Av 
happy  reunion  took  place. 


i  ai-rived 
iover  by 


Qj^^  -  "V^  Vv  .,-v^   ^5A  \'^'6>'^    '^®  teachers  and  the  blind  pupils.     There 

0'\-x]^sJN.^:.  ^^-5^^-^^  ^  "^'^"^^  ■         \     ^        were  sixteen  of  these  blocks  and  sixteen 


-  ^MMM^ 

The   Blind  Child. 

That  you  may  follow  the  course  of  in- 
structions given  in  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  their  natural  or- 
der, 'begin  your  inspection  in  the  kinder-' 
garten  building.  Here  you  see  a  large, 
beautiful,  light  room,  filled  with  totally  or 
partially  blind  little  children  seated  be-i 
fore  their  tables.  Each  child  is  playing\ 
that  he  is  at  work  by  some  such  task  as  I 
fitting  wooden  stars,  triangles,  squares 
and  crosses  into  the  corresponding  open- 
ings in  his  block  of  wood.  These  blocks, 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Lindblad,  the 
teacher  of  sloyd  and  gymnastics,  are 
sometimes  used  by  the  smaller  children 
as  a  game,  the  winner  being  the  one  who 
correctly  places  them  all  first.  Mr.  Allen 
had  a  competitive  match  between  some  of 


[BLIND  BOYS  PLAYED. 

eynoldsburg  High  School  to  a  Stand- 
still  at   Football. 


"he  following  account  of  a  novel  foot- 
1  game  is  taken  from  the  Columbus 
tspatch: 

The  football  team  of  the  State  Blind 
institution  of  Columbus  went  to  Rey- 
noldsburg  and  tried  the  Reynoldsburg 
High  school  team  Saturday  afternoon,  ■ 
and  after  a  lively  battle  the  game  was 
still  a  tie,  with  the  score  0  to  0.  Neither 
Side  was  able  to  get  over  the  line.  The 
blind  boys  claim  the  Reynoldsburg 
referee  gave  them  decidedly  the  worst 
of  it  in  his  decisions  and  declare  they 
were  literally  robbed  of  the  game.  The 


Sixteen 

openings.  The  teachers  having  been  per- 
mitted to  examine  the  blocks  and  open- 
ings carefully  were  blindfolded,  the  blocks 
and  pieces  were  mixed  up,  then  all  hands 
set  to  work  to  fit  the  pieces  in  their  open- 
ings. The  quickest  finish  made  by  any  of 
the  teachers  was  three  minutes,  while 
some  of  their  blind  pupils  got  the  blocks 
fitted  in  place  in  about  a  minute  and  a 
quarter.  But  to  return  to  the  kindergar- 
ten room.  A  flood  of  sunshine  is  pouring 
into  the  windows,  that  are  filled  with 
plants,  and  is  coaxing  the  buds  to  grow 
and  swell  and  bloom.  The  two  kinder- 
gartners — one  of  them  a  seeing  person, 
for  here  the  blind  are  always  watched 
over  by  one  seeing  person — are 
afuund   among   the    little   ones,    -giving 


word     of    encouragement     or    instruction 
where  needed.     There  are  many  opinions 
on   the    subject   of    kindergarten    schools, 
some    of   the   most   eminent   scientists   of 
Europe    and    America   being    bitterly   op- 
posed to  the  worli.     Without  entering  at 
all  into  the  merits  of  Froebel's  great  find, 
let  us   cut  the    matter  short  at    once  by 
■  boldly   asserting    that   for    blind   children 
the  earlier  the  teachers  get  them  the  bet- 
ter it  is   for  the  child.     By  cause  of  his 
afiiiotions  the   blind  child  is   petted,  pam- 
pered, spoiled  by  its  parents.  It  is  dressed  j 
and  undressed,  perhaps  neither  forced  nor  j 
permitted  to  run  about  and  play,  to  thus  \ 
get  control    of  the    members  of  its  body. 
Deprived  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the 
little  one  becomes  anemic,  pale,  dull,  slug- 
.gishj    the   general   tone   of  the   system   is 
run  down.     As  a  general  thing,  it  wouia 
be  well  for    blind    baby  if    he  could  be 
taken  away  from  mother  at  a  rery  tender 
age.     To  arouse  within  these  blind  little 
ones  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  normal  see- 
ing child,  to  bring  their  enfeebled  bodies 
into  good  physical  condition  is  now  the 
object,  and  many  expedients  are  resorted 
to.    Along  the  sides  of  the  fence  is  a  strip 
of  land  that  belongs  to  these  kindergar- 
ten  children.     Each  and   every  little   boy 
and  girl  has   a   garden    plot.     Under   in- 
structors they  dig  the  dirt  up,  get  it  into 
proper  condition  to  receive  the  seds  which 
they  plant,   then   cultivate  and   keep   the 
weeds  out;   and  in  so  doing,  by  the  time 
the  season  has  come  to  an  ena,  the  child 
has  learned    how    the    sun  and    air  and 
water   affect    vegetable    life.     Ho-rt  from 
one  seed  comes  many.    If  it  were  permis- 
sible to  borrow  a  military  phrase  and  ap- 
ply it  to  children,  it  might  be  said  that 
in    the     kindergarten     department   of   the 
Pennsylvania    Institution     for    the     Blind 
"the  raw  recruits   are  licked  into  shape- 
by  the    kindergartners,   and    are    thence- 
forth fit  for  the  battle^for  an  education. 

■■■■"""■" w- 
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WORLD  DARK,  BUT  -pflEY  HAVE 
BRIGHT  THANKSGIVING 

Blind  Have  Big  Dinner  and  Chapel  Serv- 
ices—Deaf and   Dumb 
Enjoy  Day. 

Though  the  world  is  dark  for  them, 
the  inmates  ot  the  Blind  Institute  had  a 
bright  Thanksgiving   day. 

In  addition  to  ihe  dinner,  chape!  serv- 
ices were  held  and  a  choir  of  the  blind 
sang  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
to   their  Creator. 

A  number  of  the  little  blind  boys,  who 
have  talent  for  playing  musical  instru- 
ments,   played   several    selections. 

One  of  the  most  'mpressive  services 
held  in  Indianapolis  was  at  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute. 

Silently  in  the  chapel  they  bowed  tO| 
God,  and  gave  Hlrn  thanks,  and  with  their 

hands    expressed    their    praise    and    joy 
which   came  with   the   day. 

The  children  were  permitted  to  play 
games    and    frolicked    for    hours.. 

In  the  evening  a  party  was  given  and 
all  were  arrayed  in  their  best  and  were 
I  happy. 


!      THE  BLIND 


Annual  Report    Recommends 
\    Separate  School  and  Large 
Appropriation. 


'  lu  the  annual  report  of  the  Olilo  State  School 
ifor  the  Blind  tlic  board  ol'  Irustees  recommends 
ithRt  an  appropriation  be  niado  by  the  next  Icg- 
IWttture  of  IfSO.OOl)  for  a  separate  school,  511- 
iSOO  tor  the  completion  of  the  gymnasium  and 
><3.K00  for  equipment   of   the   same. 


kboaril  rcr„mmencl8  the  .f20:f.700  be  approprl; 
ffor  nexl  vcar  to  Include  all  expenses  and  -1 
(m    for    tl.c    year   following. 
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CURES  MAN 
OF  BLINDNESS 

DR.    JESSE    T.    LITTLE,    OF    FRICK 

BUILDING.     ACCOMPLISHES 

FINE    OPERATION. 


PATIENT  IS  A.  J.  M'WliCHAELS. 


Duthside    Citizen    Suffers   for   Years, 

but  Again  Has  Use  of  His 

Eyes. 


!LIND      FOR      MANY      YEARS. 


.■Vflei-  being  blind  for  IS  years,  A.  J.  Mc- 
Michielb  of  30-4  Caism  «;ticet  has  had 
I  sight  lestoied  in  hj  right  eye  thiougn 
the  skill  of  Di  J  r  Little  whose  office 
IS  in  the  Flick  building  this  was  accoii 
I  plishcd  itt  1  much  pit  cnt  cflc  t  on  the 
[  11  hi  t  ci  t  md  o  ul  !jI  -a  ho  pel 
ml  I  il      1    1  cti    IS      nl   manipula 

ti     -.     r  h  s]  til 

I      bill,    L,init    111    tl  e    St      Clai 
t       All   hlgm     m   16S)    Ml     AIiMi  hielb 


\t  the 


ttllj 


phvsicians  pi  onounc  u  th 
lost  and  tecommeuded  its  ^emo^  il  This 
It  0T.nei  declined  to  submit  to  and  alter 
some  time  the  ej  e  healed  but  bight  was 
lobt  ior  nmiv  \pais  Aft  McMuhaels 
luibued  lib  \JLitloi  1  rau  hlnist  but 
list  Maich  \\  ^  stiucl  in  the  1  It  e\  e  wit  i 
,   splintet     It    btecl      M  ith    i    magnet    the 


nf  the 


ind 


s  bv  stimulating  the 
1  1 11(1  thiouoh  the  or 
lie    ilbo    tound    that    i 


Sontbsiae 

cured   of   li  ^     __ 

Little,  of  the  Frlck   BiiildSng'.  < 

Ability/on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  dis- 
tinguish light  gave  gieat  encouiagement 
to  the  phjslcian  and  impaited  cheertul- 
n«ss  and  liope  to  Mr  McAIichacls  his 
tamih  and  liicnds  T\  ith  sedulous  care 
<n  the  pirt  I  D  I  tile  and  all  the  aid 
he  could  b  „  \  1  1  h  p\licnt  thi,  work 
ot  stiniul  itiii^,  th  1  ciiculation  of  the 

E  A\  1.  Ill  1  months  the  ej  csight 
1  t-n  ing  strong  i  ill  the  time  undet  the 
\  biating  inlluence  that  stiengthencd  and 
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ited 


and 


caused  a  lemoval  of  thp  clotted  blood  that 
impeded  the  circulation  of  the  minute 
\Lins  suriounding  the  eye  socket  Ireac- 
n  en*-  began  m  Mij  and  continued  foi 
months  the  sight  gi owing  btionger  all 
the   time 

ConMnccd  of  Di  Little  s  gitai;  skill  and 
iipo  knowledge  cf  the  an  .tomj  of  the 
e^t  md  01  the  ailments  to  which  it  1= 
s  ib^cct  from  dit,eases  oi  injuiles  Mr  Mc 
M  c>iaels  consented  to  a  belie-,  ol  delicate 
ei-gi  al  opeiatlonb  that  -neie  lecommenl 
ed  bv  Di  Little  and  -nhich  he  belie\el 
vvould  enlarge  the  scope  and  clearness  of 
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ilono  of  the  eye,  and 
J  1,1.!  must  expert  appll- 

I,  .,   .^i    ,,..„  ..i.iunt  as  an  adjunct  to 

iKciy  ai.d  medicaments  for  the  Im- 
■  ..;mtnt  iiT  restorallon  of  sight.  He 
.several  times  used  It  with  most  gratl- 
::;  ("fteots  on  aged  persons  whose  eye- 
11  has  become  Impaired  as  a  result  of 
i.iicloua  use  of  the  eyes,  or  wasting  of 
\e    force   as   a    result   of   accumulated 

The-  patient  is  a  member  of  the  Hcpla- 
jphs,  and  the  outcome  of  the  operation 
'33   watched   with  Interest. 


MR.  ABRAMS  SEES  AGAIN 

At  .4g;e  Of  74  V«aTii  He  Han  Catnract 
Iteniovcd  WltUont  Anieiithetlc. 

Mr,  Alexander  J.  Abrams,  .Sr.,  the  retired 
marble  worker,  of  2601  Korth  Charles 
strep*  i"  '■''*  '. f^,.|.  a  complete  recovery 
friM  'or   the   removal   of  a 

c;ii  1  1  .    Mr.   Abrains  is  lu 

h[-  I.    and   the    perform- 

an-i  I    by  Dr.  .T.  F.  Crouch, 

of  412  Ciitliedral  street,  was  the  first  occa- 
sion In  the  patient's  lifetime  upou  whicb 
he  had  been  attended  by  a  ph.vslelan. 

^Ir.  Abrams  is  a  man  of  peculinr  tern* 
among  his  friends 


for  a 
deter 


whe 


bns 


I  n  iiiytbing.  The  cafaract 
form.il  .ibi.irL  mmu  years  ago.  When,  a 
comparatively  bhort  time  back,  the  otiier 
eye  suddenly  gave  way  through  doing 
.  double  duty,  he  determined  to  have  the 
cataract  removed.  Mr.  Abrams  has  for  50 
years  been  a  subscriber  and  a  constant 
reader  of  The  Sun,  and  when  his  blind- 
ness stopped  his  reading  he  went  to  tbe 

After  an  examination  the  doctor  said. 
breaking  the  news  as  easily  as  possible. 
"You  had  better  think  over  this  and  make 
up  vour  mind  to  have  the  cataract  re- 
moved." 

"I  don't  have  to  do  that."  replied  Mr. 
Abrams. 

■'■VNhat,  have  the  cataract  removed?" 

"Xo:  make  up  my  mind.  I've  done  that 
already.    When  will  you  do  It?" 

Dr.  Crouch  set  the  date  and  Mr.  Abrams. 
without  taking  any  an<esthetic,  went  through 
the  operation  withotit  a  tremor.  He  says 
all  that  be  felt  was  something  like  the 
drawing  of  a  soft  feather  on  the  eyeball 
when  the  putting  was  done.  He  says  he 
wishes  he  could  convince  every  person  who 
has  submitted  to  blindness  from  cataracts, 
and  who  has  avoided  the  surgeon  througli 
dread,  that  the  operation  Is  practically 
painless.  He  says  that  he  would  like  all  of 
them  to  feel  his  happiness  In  restoration 
to  sight.  Mr.  Abrams  hp.s  resumed  Mi 
daily  reading  of  The  Sun.  -— i*e^^ 
From . '- 


NtW  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


CITE   IN   WHICH   THEY 
TAUGHT    IN   THE    TRi 


L   BE 

ES.        I 


Under  Supervision  MfStrfe  Board  ofi 
.  Control,  Jtils^iAinMr  to  Make       j 
Th/6m  vHHf -Supporting. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  blind  was  to  be 
established  in  Milwaukee  very  soon  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of 
control.  The  board  not  long  ago  peti- 1 
tioned  the  governor  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish the  school,  and  it  was  said  yes-  j 
terday  that  the  petition  would  be  signed; 
this  week.  The  school  will  be  operated  j 
ou  $5,000  set  aside  by  the  board,  and  it  j 
will  be  the  first  institution  ot  the  ki::d 
under  state  control  in  the  United  Si?;.:;- 

The  object  ot  the  school  will  be  to  tea  :i 
the  blind  to  make  brushes  and  other  ar- 
ticles ot  general  use  in  order  that  taey 
may  be  self-supporting  as  far  as  possi- 
ble It  is  understood  that  the  school  will 
be  in  charge  of  Oscar  Kuestermann.  It  is; 
not  known  where  it  is  proposed  to  "locate  | 


led  in 


cant 


I      J  liber 


tie  board  wlio  have  been 
in  establishing  the  school 
■w  G.  Nelson  o£  Waupaca, 
^ave  ""ijj.ptQphorst  .ot  Baraboo  and  Gus- 
ta/^'estermann  of  Green  Bay.  The  board 
pre,<.Jt<^'3  its  petition  to  the  governor 
s-iu'e  time  ago,  and  it  was  said  yesterday 
.flat  it  would  be  reached  beyond  question 
this  week  and  favorably  acted  upon.  It  is 
understood  that  Gov.  La  Follette  has 
given  industrial  training  for  the  blind 
Considerable  thought  and  study  and  that 
he  had  expressed  himseli  as  favorable  to 
schools  of  this  sort. 

It  is  understood  that  the  school  will  he 
■thoroughly  tested  for  one  year.  If  found 
i  successful  during  that  time  it  is  possible 
that  others  will  be  started  in  Wisconsin. 
Those  interested  in  training  the  blind  in 
other  states  will  watch  the  experiment. 
If  it  is  found  to  bring  good  results  here 
I  it  is  probable  that  schools  of  like  nature 
I  will  be  established  in  other  states. 

The  school  will  be  esiablished  under 
I  sectioQ.  432,  laws  of  1903. 
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FACTORY -FQB  BLIND  WORKERS 


State    Institution    Soon    to    Be    Opened 
Here 


tfSWiQl 


The  state  workshop  for  the  blind  will 
be  opened  m  the  near  future.  Quarters 
for  the  shop  have  b^ea  semired  at  1323 
Vliet  street  and  Oscas^KuesBerraann  will 
be  the  superintendent  fcf^Bie  shop.  At 
f7rst  only  Mllwa,ukfee  ariSawis  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  sipd,  but  later  blfnd  people 
:rom  the  interlpfyH  the  sta.te  will  be  cared' 
for  there.  Brutpres  and  willow  goods  will 
be  made.  ThelA..  R.  Weins  Brush  com- 
pany will  take  the  brushes  and  the  Mein- 
ecke  company  the  willow  goods  made  in 
^.be  «hop. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  evcrv  Tluirsday  during  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

uf  tbc  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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ThaLnkful  for  Sight  SzLved 


■±-mz — 

Blind  Man  in  Business. 

A  blind  man  who  had  for  years  engaged 
in  business  most  successfully  died  the 
other  daj-  at  his  home  in  Leesport,  Penn- 
sylvania. He  was  Francis  B.  Kauffman, 
forty -one  years  old,  and  was  an  expert  in 
his  line  of  trade. 

U  was  about  twenty  years  ago  that  he 
lost  his  sight  in  a  stone-quarry  explosion. 
Then  he  went  into  the  lime-burning  and 
cattle  business. 

As  a  cattle  buyer  he  had  no  superior. 
In  buying  oxen  he  ran  his  hands  over  the 
animals  and  with  remarkable  dexterity 
and  good  judgment  could  select  twenty- 
five  head  from  a  big  drove  and  secure 
some  of  the  very  best  in  the  lot. 

When  out  on  a  collecting  trip  he  fre- 
quently brought  in  very  large  sums  of 
money.  Each  batch  of  money  he  collected 
he  kept  separate.  To  his  partner  at  home 
he  handed  the  receipts,  batch  by  batch, 
and  asked  how  much  was  in  that  package. 
When  told  the  amoimt  he  would  promptly 
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A  Prominent  Politicia.n  Is  About  to  Vrge 

Le^isla-tion  for  the  Benefit  of  the 

Blind  and  Deaf  &nd  Dumb 

After  five  weeks  in  the  darkened 
rooms  of  a  Cincinnati  liospital  the 
sight  of  Harry  M.  Daughert}',  the 
well-known  Columbus  attorney,  and 
Fayette  county  politician,  has  been 
restored  and  he  left  the  Queen  City 
Tuesday  morning,  for  his  home  in 
this  city. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  familiar 
to  local  people,  who  know  how 
Mr.  Daugherty  struck  his  eje- 
ball  with  a  bunch  of  keys  which  he 
was  twirling  on  his  finger  during  a 
windstorm  that  blew  off  his  hat  and 
caused  him  to  throw  up  his  arm  to 
catch  the  flying  head  covering 

Exposure  and  inflammation  of  the 
injured  optic  resulted  from  his  sad- 
den trip  to  Washington,  and  as  no 
help  was  afforded  him  by  oculists  of 
the  eastern  city,  he  returned  to 
Columbus  and  later  went  to  Cincin- 
nati for  treatment.  Oculists  diag- 
nosed his  affliction  as  iritis  and 
glaucoma  of  the  right  eye.  For  a 
time  it  was  thought,  that  the  eye 
must  be  removed  to  save  the  patient's 
life,  but  the  operation  was  deferred 
and  finally  nature  and  drugs  worked 
the  cure. 

_ >a-«^      Fo^'  fi^^  weeks  Mr.  Daugherty  had 

f^^jgfftaJtMB,   ®*-'oaly    been    able  to  catch  fitful  sleep 

,,^, _ _ ai'd  he  was  urged  to  take  morphine. 

'f- /.  but    he    steadily  refused  and  finally 

•  -  j  secured  a    short    period  of  rest  each 

DATTGHERTY  TREATED  FOB  |  night  by  a  plan  of  his  own. 

He  is  now  cured  and  in  hi--  grati- 
tude lor  lieing  restored  to  sight, 
])rop(jse8  to  \'isit  Governor-elect  Her- 
rick  and  urge  that  legislation  bn  i-c- 
oommended  providing  for  the  visit- 
ing of  the  Slate  Institution  for  the 
Blind  by  eminent  specialists.  He 
believe.s  that  there  are  children 
whose  sight  could  be  restored  i)\ 
■specialists.  Then  in  the  Deaf  an'.) 
Dumb  Institute  Mr.  Daugherty  i- 
persuaded  there  are  children  vvIim 
are  not  entirely  deficient  in  tlir 
power  of  s|jeaking  and  hearing.  II  ' 
will    urge   the  enactment  of  a  st;;!" 
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AN  INJURY  TO  HIS  EYE. 

The    Well-Known    Columbus    Politi- 
cian Will  Soon  be  Able  to  See 
Good  Ag^aln. 

CINCINNATI,  December  1.— Hon.  Har- 
ry M.  Daugherty,  the  well-known  attor- 
ney and  politician  of  Columbus,  left  to- 
day for  his  home.  He  has  been  in  this 
city  for  several  weeks,  being  treated  for 
an  injury  to  one  of  his  eyes,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of 
his   eyesight. 

Several  weeks  ago  Air.  Daugherty  was 
Jingling  a  bunch  ot  keys  in  his  hand  when 
the  wind  lifted  his  hat  from  his  head.  In 
an  endeavor  to  save  his  hat  he  threw  up 
his  hand,  the  keys  striking  him  in  the 
eye.  He  has  remained  in  a  dark  room 
ever  since,  and  at  one  time  the  doctors 
were  convinced  that  the  eye  would  have 
to  be  removed.     Although   he  Is  still  un-  I 


law  SO  that  the  little  unfortunates 
'  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
that  science  can  otter. — Tuesday's 
Evening  Dispatch. 
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A  BLIND   MAN'S   OFFERING. 

Tomniy  "tHxoii',  "iiie  blind  man,  who 
sells  lead  pencils  and  shoe  laces  in  the 
street,  contributed  a  dollar  to  the  re- 
ief  of  a  destitute  family  in  Fulton 
plaice.  That  dollar  represented  his 
profits  for  the  previous  day,  and  he 
told  Agent  Richardson  that  he  wished 
he  had  $100  to  give.  Tommy  Dixon 
didn't  exiject  any  advertising;  he  had 
no  reason  to  believe  that  anybody  ex- 
cept Mr.  Richardson  and  the  boy  who 
led  him  upstairs  would  ever  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Tommy's  heart  is  in 
the  rig-ht  place,  and  in  view  of  his 
splendid  manifestation  of  big  hearted- 
ness  it  is  the  duty  ot  those  who  can  to 
help  blind  Tommy  Dixon. 


GIVES  A 
I     DOLLAR 

Generous    Act  o!  a 
Blind    Man 

Thomas  Dixon  Contributes 
Toward  Relief  of  a  Fam- 
ily In  Distress 


!A  case  of  pitiable  destitution  was 
brought  to  the  attent;ion  of  Aeent 
Richardson  of  the  Humans  Society 
"Wednesday  evening  when  he  discov- 
ered that  in  a  house  in  Fiiltjon  Place, 
.off  Willie  street,  ther-  was  a  fam- 
ily of  seven  iivina  in  the  most  des- 
perate need. 

The  mother,  who  is  37  years  old, 
is  dying  of  consumptiDn,  «nd  there 
IS  practically  no  chance  of  her  recov- 
ery. The  father  of  the  family  for- 
merly worked  in  th^  Merrimja  :.k 
Print  works  as  a  helper  but  Hm  <;on- 
ditiin  of  Ills  wife  made  ;t  mecessary 
for  him  to  give  no  hits  ^vorli  an  order 
that   he  miaht   can;   for   her. 

The  little  children  were  in  dire 
need  .when  AE=nt  Richardson  saw 
them  and  the  younsest  had  its  tiuy 
feet    frozen. 

All  of  the  fuel  which  three  little 
gir'b  could  colle..:t  in  c'.ie  streets,  odds 
and  ends,  spinters  almost  were  used 
to  heat  the  loom  where  the  dying- 
mother   lay. 

The  other  rooms  of  the  house  were 
bleak.  Cold  wind  came  up  through 
bre-aks  in  the  kitshen  floor  and  other 
rooms.  Two  little  sirls,  as  they 
walived  tack  and  forth  Tsare -footed 
froze  their  feet.  Now  those  extremi- 
ties are  lilack  and  swollen  and  the 
little  Kiris  are  at  tin.:es  almost  fran- 
tic  with   nain. 

A  ipioniSnent  man  who  claims  to 
kno-iv  something-  about  th.i  family 
said  that  the  Tinfortunate  man  hart  a 
brother  who  is  an  overseer  on  the 
'Prcsootit  and  that  he  believed  thlat 
the  latter  knew  .something,'  of  the  un- 
fortu'nate    brother's    con-iition 

T.:.mmy  Dixon,  the  blind  man  who 
sells  pencils  and  .shoe  lac.^s  in  the 
.street,  eallod  at  As^n-.  RUchardson's 
Bffiie  yesterday  morning  and  handed 
tne  a^-ent   a  dollar   bill. 
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THE    BLIND    MAN    WHO    RECOVERED 
HIS    SIGHT. 


NOW,  this  man  was  thirty  years  old, 
and  he  was  born  blind.  Blind  for 
thirty  years — that  is  to  say,  for 
all  that  space  of  time  he  had 
lived  in  utter  and  complete  darkness  ;  and 
born  blind— that  is  to  say,  he  had  praclicall}' 
no  knowledge  of  the  shape  or  form  of  any  ' 
single  thing,  living  or  inanimate — that  was 
how  blind  he  was. 

To  take  him  to  the  door  of  the  little 
cottage  in  which  he  dwelt  with  his  mother, 
and  attempt  to  describe  the  beautiful  scenery 
which  surrounded  his  Scottish  home,  was  a 
useless  task-. 

"  Hills  .?  "  he  would  say.  "  Yes,  but  what 
are  hills  ?  " 

"  Why,  where  the  land  rises — goes  up." 

"  Goes  up  .?     What  is  '  goes  up  ? '  " 

You  see,  his  world  was  one  dead,  black 
level ;  one  vast,  even  plain  of  absolute  dark- 
ness— that  was  how  blind  he  was. 

And  then — well,  now  comes  the  part  which 
is  more  wonderful  than  a  fairy-story. 

In  a  fairy-story  (as  everybody  knows)  a 
beautiful  princess  comes  along  at  this  point. 
^\'ell,  it  wasn't  a  princess  exactly,  it  was  a 
gentleman — a  tourist. 

He  saw  the  blind  man,  and  heard  his 
story,  and  took  an  immediate  interest  in 
him. 

Down  to  Glasgow  he  took  him  and  installed 
him  in  the  Ophthalmic  Institute  of  that  city. 

Now,  in  a  fairy-story,  this  is  the  point  (as 
everybody  knows)  at  which  the  Magic  Wand 


appear 


W( 


a     magic    \\and 


exactly,  it  was  a  most  marvellous  operation 
which  set  the  surgical  world  talking  for  many 
a  long  day. 

They  took  away  the  bandages  one  morning, 
and  the  man  who  had  been  blind  all  his  life 
could  see ! 

No  one  can  possibly  realise  his  sensations 
at  that  moment  or  for  many  months  after. 
One  can  only  form  a  vague  sort  of  idea,  and, 
really,  it  is  rather  pathetic. 

A  doctor  and  a  nurse  were  bending  over 
his  bed.  The  once-blind  man  was  the  first 
to  .speak. 

"  You're  the  nurse,"  he  said  to  the  latter. 
"  I  know  }-ou  are  a  woman  because  your  face 
is  soft  and  smooth  " — that  was  how  he  first 
saw  things. 

And  then  his  mother  entered  the  ward. 
He  watched  her  coming  towards  him,  but  he 
did  not  recognise  her  until  she  spoke. 

"Ah,  mother,"  he  cried,  "I  can  see  you, 
and  you  are  very,  very  beautiful  to  me." 
Now,  his  mother  was  advanced  in  years  and 
had  trouble-signs  on  her  face,  but — that  was 
how  her  son  first  saw  things. 

And  so  on  in  the  same  way  with  every- 
thing. All  was  absolutely  new,  and  every- 
thing was  absolutely  beautiful. 

They  took  him  home  in  the  train,  and  the 
sight  of  the  fields,  the  houses,  and  the  trees 
rushing  past  moved  him  by  turns  to  laughter 
and  tears.     That  was  how  he  first  saw  things. 

And  then  he  reached  the  village  and  the 
home  which  he  knew  so  well,  and  yet  knew 
not  at  all. 

Friends  flocked  to  greet  him — old  friends, 
dear  friends — but  he  knew  none  of  them 
until  they  spoke. 

The  vastness  of  the  land  amazed  him.  He 
had  no  idea,  he  said,  that  the  clouds  were  so 
far  overhead,  nor  that  the  land  stretched  away 
on  either  hand  for  miles  and  miles  and  miles. 

Then,  too,  running  water  was  an  amazing 
delight.  ■  He  dropped  a  piece  of  paper  into 
a  stream,  and  clapped  his  hands  for  joy  as  it 
floated  rapidly  away. 

A  small  cascade  was  passed. 

"  Why  is  the  water  different  here .'  "  he 
asked.  "It's  called  'foaming,'"  they  told 
him.  "  And  the— the  colour  i  "  "  White." 
"And  the  fields  and  trees.?"  "Green." 
"  The  hills  .'  "     "  Purple." 

"Ah!"  he  cried.  "It  is  very,  very 
beautiful  all  this  world.  Why  don't  people 
make  more  fuss  about  it .?  " 

That  was  how  he  first  saw  things. 

His  name,  by  the  way,  is  John  Carruth. 
He  recovered  his  sight  last  spring,  and  he 
lives  at  Croft  Head,  Bridge  of  Weir. 
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[  want  you  tcrfrvSTfili'To  ttFpoor 

faii.ily   in    FulCon  iilaio;." 

1    don't    think    I    oughc   ia   take   a 
ur   from    vou.'    sa'i    the    agen't. 
you     must    tako    it.'    said    Tommy. 
have    a    ton    of    coal    in    ■-ny   'cellar 
I  focd  in   the  cup^joanl.       I   earnt!>l 

tlie  .ioilar  vostei-day,  an'l  I  v.'iint  yoti 
iriv<?  it  to  those  poor,  sufferillK 
is  iit  Fulton  place.  It  pives  me 
tsure  to  help  sonii>iboay  worse  off 
n  mvself.  I  wish  I  had  «100  to 
e  them."  , 
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A    FAMOUS  .JEUUUAO.  MAN. 

The  name  of  Jota  Metcalfe,  of 
ICnai^<?bwrougih,  engineer  and  road- 
maker,  Is  in  these  fetverlsh  tlm«is  in 
danger  of  lapsltag  iTito  undeigerved  ob- 
Mvon.  Johin  M«itcair«  wa'S  blind  from 
th«  ag«  of  six  y«ajis  un.tll  he  dted.  Te: 
as  a  boy  and  ma'n  he  invaj^ably  dte- 
pliayed  a  high  spilrited  coiimffe.  He 
wia-s  a  tarue  sportsroajn,  a  fine  swlmm'er, 
aurd  a  hard  rider  to  hound®.  It  waa 
his  solitary  walk  from  Xjoodion  to 
Harrogate  by  a  way  unknown  ito  him 
that  flnst  turned  hte  attention  to  road- 
'maklng.  The  roadiS  in  tlhose  days  were 
jK^ry  bad.  He  obtained  authority 
fTOm  paa-iiament  to  Improve  this  stale 
of  things  when  he  vras  fifty  years 
oM.        In         YorksMre,  Laiacashliri*, 

dieishlre  and  Derbyshire  most  of  thrs 
principal  roads  were  made  by  him.  He 
buUt  bridg-es  and  leveled  rough  places. 
Siome  of  the  plans  w^re  made  for  him 
by  others,  but  usually  he  designed 
them,  himisielf,  and  he  dW  Ms  own  sur- 
vxjytng.  He  climbed  mouJitainB, 
trudged  along  on  the  edges  of  preci- 
pices, he  cros&ed  swamps  and 
morassies.  tsia-ded  thnough  bogs  and 
forded  rlrers,  relying  wholly  and 
solely  on  tOie  Jong  sitafC  that  was  for- 
ever In  hds  hand.  He  died  in  hjannees, 
full  of  years  and  laden  wilth  many 
honors,  at  the  great  age  of  n'lnietyr 
three. 

Standard  UnJo»\ 
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DR.  WILSDM'S  DJOGHTER 
LOSK  H[R  [y[SIGHT 


The  fact  was  first  made  public  yester- 
day that  Miss  Florence  Wilson,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  O.  "Wil- 
son, pastor  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue  M. 
E.  Church,  has  been  blind  for  about  six 
months.  Only  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  the  family  had  knowledge  of  the  young 
woman's  affliction.  The  doctors  having 
the  case  in  charge  iiope.  liowever,  that 
her  sight  may  yet  be  restored. 

Miss  Wilson  is  23  years  of  age,  being 
the  eldest  of  three  daughters.  She  was 
a  senior  in  the  Baltimore  Woman's  Col- 
lege last  April,  when  she  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  appendicitis.  This  v/as  fol- 
lowed by  an  operation  which  was  ap- 
parently successful,  but  blood  poisoning 
set  in.  It  was  while  bei'ng  treated  for 
this  tliat  she  wa.?  suddenly  stricken  with 
blindness,  the  same  being  caused  by  a 
clot  of  blood  lodging  on  the  optic  nerve 
so  as  to  paralyze  it.  She  was  brought  to 
her  home,  at  479  Greene  avenue,  where 
she  has  since  been  treated  by  eminent 
specialists. 

Being  one  of  the  brightest  scholars  of 
her  class,  the  college  faculty  decided 
that  she  sliould  be  graduated  with  her 
classmates  in  ,Tune,  when  the  honors  she 
had  earned  were  bestowed  upon  her. 
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BLIND   FROM   SEPSIS.       ' 

^'Rcv.  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson's  DaugUcr 

Operated  on  for  Appendicitis. 
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VILSON  IS 

mm  BLIP 

Pastor's  Daughter  Had  Appendicitis 

and  Loss  of  Sight  Followed 

Surgical  Operations. 


HOPE     FOR     HER     RECOVERY 


It  has  become  known  to  Intimate  friends 
of  the  Rev.  James  O.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the 
Nostrand  Avenue  Methodist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  that  his  daughter  Florence  has 
become  totally  blind. 

:  Dr.  Wilson  would  only  say  yesterday  re- 
[garding  the  affliction  of  his  daughter:— "It 
has  now  become  an  old  story,  and  a  sad 
one  to  us.  We  have  hopes  for  her  ulti- 
mate recovery." 

Miss  Florence  Wilson,  twenty-three 
years  old.  is  one  of  three  daughters.  While 
a  student  of  the  Baltimore  Women's  Col- 
lege and  preparing  for  graduation  last 
April,  she  was  stricken  with  appendicitis 
and  was  removed  to  a  private  sanitarium 
in  that  city,  where  she  was  operated  upon 
three  different  times.  After  tlie  last  op- 
eration she  began  to  lose  her  eyesight,  and 
she  became  very  weak.  As  Miss  Wilson 
had  already  won  the  highest  honors  in  her 
class  the  faculty  granted  a  diploma  to  her. 

Dr.  Wilson  brought  his  daughter  to 
Brooklyn.  She  became  totally  blind  four 
months  ago.  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  of  No. 
330  Clinton  avenue,  has  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  young  woman  at  the 
home  of  her  parents.  No.  179  Greene  ave- 
nue, since  her  arrival  there. 

Miss  Wilson  was  an  active  worker  in 
the  charities  of  her  father's  church  and  is 
well  known  and  popular  in  the  social  cir- 
cles of  the  Bedford  and  Stuyvesant 
Heights  sections. 


HFC  4    ^^3 


Appendicitis  BesultB  in  Blindness. 

I'lorencc  Wilson,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
I;imf  s  O  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  Nostrand 
A  .'.nue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn  has  become  blind  as  the  re- 
.sMlt  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 
Miss  'Wllaon  was  a  ctudent  In  the  Baitl- 
more  Woman's  College  last  April  when 
th«  operation  was  performed.  The  oper- 
ation was  succftsBful,  but  Just  as  the 
patient  was  In  a  fair  way  to  convales- 
cence It  -was  discovered  that  blood  pois- 
oning had  set  in.  Everything  In  the 
knowledge  of  surgery  was  done  to  dra4n 
from  her  systim  the  fatal  septic  venom 
that  threatened  her  life. 

But  Just  as  the  skill  of  the  surgeon 
seemed  to  have  conquered  a  clot  of 
blood  formed  on  the  young  girl's  brain 
and  she  became  blind.  Physically  she 
had  recovered  her  strength  and  before 
the  terrible  darkness  shut  her  In  she 
had  planned  to  attend  the  graduating 
exercises  of  her  colelge  and  receive  her 
I  degree. 
'     This  she   could   not    do,    however,    out 

the  college  faculty  arranged  It  so  that 
she  was  graduated  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors in  her  class,  which  she  had  won  be-  , 
fore  stricken  with  appendicitis.  ^ 

Miss  Wilson  was  brought  from  Baltl-  | 
more  to  her  home  at  No.  470  Greene 
Avenue,  where  she  Is  now  under  the 
care  of  eminfent  oculists  and _ph^]c_lg|is.    | 
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COULD  NOT  AID  BUND  (MAX. 

Committee  On  Taxes  '^&s  Helpless  On 
Mallory   Petition. 

The  committee  on  abatement  of  taxes 
held  an  executive  session  yesterday 
afternoon  and  considered  21  petitions 
for  relief.  They  recommended  that 
leave  to  withdraw  be  granted  Jeremiah 
Donovan  and  wife,  Harriet  A.  Fulle.- 
and  Huldah  Kooner. 

Isaac  F.  Mallory,  83  years  old,  and 
who  is  blind,  asked  that  the  city  re- 
imburse him  for  taxes  paid  by  mistake. 
A  blind  man  is  exempt  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,  and  two  years  ago  Mr.  Mal- 
lory lostNhis  sight.  He  has  paid  his 
taxes  in  the  interim  without  knowing 
of  the  exemption. .  The  committee  could 
do  nothing  for  him  exrjept  suggest  a 
'  petition  to  the  committee  on  claims  for 
reimbursement. 

The  committee  recommended  abate- 
ments for  several  others  provided  they 
iiy  this  year's  taxes  within  six 
months. 
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OFJySTIC[ 
A  SAD  FACT. 


Aged  Member  of  Supreme  Court, 
H.  B.  Brown,  Suddenly 


Loses  His3igK 


REMAINED  ON  BENCH 
^        IN  SPITE  OF  AFFLICTION. 

None  but    Closest    Friends   Has 

Known  of  Calamity  of  Last 

Sunday. 
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DOES  NOT  EXPECT  TO  RETIRE. 


SPECIAL  TO  THE  PITTSBURG  POST. 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  4.— Few  peOj 
pie  who  have  been  present  at 
the  sessions  of  the  supreme 
court  this  week  have  heen 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Justice  Henry 
B.  Brown,  who  has  occupied  his  ac- 
customed  seat  every  day,  has  been 
almost  totally  blind  since  Sunday  last. 
The  secret  was  kept  within  the  su- 
preme court  circle  until  to-day,  and  when; 
it  leaked  out  there  was  g-eneral  express-. 
Ion  of  sorrow  at  the  affliction  which  l»s 
overtaken  Justice  Brown,  who  is  one  ot 
the  most  popular  men  in  pubhc  life  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  conscientious  justices  of  tne  , 
supreme  bench.  .,     ,  : 

The  =addest  part  of  the  affair' is  that 
the  physicians  hold  out  no  hope  that  the 
justice's  sight  will  improve,  but  tell  hirn  ^ 
frankly  he  must  prepare  himseir  lor 
total  blindness  within  a  very  short  time, 
as  the  optic  nerves  of  both  eyes  are  para- 
lyzed and  in  such  cases  medical  science  Is 
powerless  to  afford  relief. 

Prepared  for  Affliction. 
Fortunately  for  the  afflicted  man,  the 
practically  total  loss  of  sight  which  over- 
took him  while  reading  In  his  library  on 
Sunday  evening  last  did  not  come  as  an 
altogether  unexpected  blow.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  it  in  a  measure  by  the  loss  of 
the  sight  of  one  eye  two  years  ago 
through  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  aware  he 
must  be  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  other  eye,  which  came  sud- 
denly on  Sunday   night. 

He  has  been  accompanied  to  the  court; 
and  wherever  else  he  has  gone  this  week 
by  his  niece  or  his  secretary  and  has 
now  to  face  the  prospaot  of  such  attend- 
ance daring  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  justice  is  said  to  bear  up  remarkably 
■well  under  his  affliction  and  does  not 
mean  to  relinquish  his  place  on  the  bench, 
as  he  Is  in  good  health  and  vigor  otherH 
wise  and  can  continue  to  discharge  his' 
duties  with  the  help  of  his  secretary. 
I  Will    Remain   on    Bench. 

'  He  will  not  be  eligible  for  retirement! 
until  March,  1906,  for  while  he  has  been 
on  the  bench  since  January,  1S91,  nearly  1Z\ 
years,  he  will  not  be  70  years  of  age  until  i 
the  former  date.  It  is  not  because  of  a 
desire  to  obtain  the.  retirement  pay  that 
the  justice  has  determined  to  remain  on 
the  bench,  but  because  he  feels  hlmselt 
able  to  discharge  his  duties  adequately 
with  the  help  of  a  reader  and  secretary, 
and  believes  that  by  continuing  actively 
employed  he  will  find  life  more  tolerable. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  means  ana 
lives  in  fine  style  in  a  handsome  house 
on  Sixteenth  street,  which  is  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  his  home  In  Detroit. 
HIa.  wife  died  about  three  years  ago  since 
Which  time  he  has  gone  out  but  little. 
He  Is  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  genial 
men  in  the  supreme  court  circle  and  his 
ifflictlon  has  for  this  reason  caused  all- 
he  keener  regret  among  his  acquaintances 
md  friends. 


A    BLIIO    ARTIST. 

Rare  Pianoforte   JBecital    at    South 
Congregational  Chnrcli. 

A'  large  number  of  the  members  of 
the  South  Con.?regational  church  at-, 
tended  the  musical  last  evening  In  Me-j 
jnorlal  hall  under  the  auspices  of  the] 
Ladles'  Sewing  circle.  Miss  Marie 
Benedict  of  New  York  was  the  artist' 
or  the  evening.  Miss  Benedict  is  blind, 
but  gave  a  very  Interesting  pianoforte 
lecture  recital.  Miss  Benedict  Is  a 
young  lady,  and  very  charming.  Be- 
fore she  played  a  selection  she  gave  a 
synopsis.  She  has  a  very  gentle  touch 
while  manipulating  the  keys,  and  has! 
a  wonderful  and  varied  command  of  the 
piano.  She  can  run  up  and  down  the 
keys  In  a  manenr  that  would  make  a 
person  with  eyesight  look  In  wonder- 
ment. 

After  the  first  selection  last  evening 
she  was  applauded  vigorously,  and 
from  all  sides  was  heard  the  exclama- 
tion, "wonderful."  From  the  very  first 
selection  of  the  evening's  program  she 
captivated  the  audience,  and  held  them 
throughout  the  entire  evening.  Oscar 
Leonard  Hogan,  basso  in  the  church 
choir,    assisted    her    during    the    even- 


ing, rendering  two  solos.  The  flrsti 
:was  "Vulcan's  Sojig."  He  respondedl 
M'ith  "The  Horn."  As  a  result  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  a  snug  sumi 
yi\\\  be  reali-zed  by  the  ladles.  The! 
committee  members  who  so  ably  man- 
aged the  evening's  entertainment,  were 
Mrs.  Arthur  Jenkins,  chairman;  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Park,  Miss! 
Marion  Leach,  Mrs.  'Win  Whitman,} 
Miss  Bessie  Packard  and  Miss  Evelyni 
Eavls.  This  committee  has  arranged' 
for  a  second  of  the  series  In  Memorial' 
hall  Dec.  IS.  Leon  Vincent  has  been 
securad  to  give  a  lecture  on  Lowell  as  a 
critic  and  as  a  letter  writer. 


Y.  C5TY» 
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OLii  c[i.  mil 
TO  mo  fouiG  m 

"I  Woii!d-"^ave  School  Children 

from  an  Affliction  Like  My 

Own,"  He  Says. 


i-Speclal  to  The  Worlds) 

BIXGH.VIITON,  X,  T.,  Dec.  4.-"l 
wish'  to  acco'niplish  two  thing.s."  snia 
Gefi.  Edward  F.  Jones,  former  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  this  Stale:  "Fir.?t,  I 
hope  to  enable  .school  children  to  keep 
uip  with  their  classes  who  suppoeedly 
are  stupid  buit  who  really  can-ot  stuJy 
■hard  because  theli-  vision   is  defective. 

"Second.  I  hope,  by  furnishing  prompt 
mediicit  treatment  or  eyeglatises,  to  pre- 
vent furlhfr  imipairment  of  their  siglit; 
above  all  to  save  them  fr«£n  an  affliction 
like  my  o-.v.j.-' 

Gen.  Jcin.s  is  totally  blind.  Several 
years  ag.o  his  eyes  became  affected,  and 
despite  thf'  eyortgii I'l'  'lllli"li>Ml  .einlnent 


ena*'ei  him  to  engage,  h"  lost  hits 
sight  Ht  js  deepU  Interested  ni  all 
wo'-k  fo  the  nhnd  and  m  efforts  to  cure 
disease^  ot  the  f^v  ana  correct  detective 
eyesigh*  Rec»nth  ne  wrote  a  novel. 
"Richii  1  Ea-  tei  m  ]  of  the  piohtv 
from  th=  -lie  oE  the  book  lie  couti  ibates 
■a  large  peicniagp  to  i  nc  Polytechnic 
Institute   foi    lie   BUn.i    in   Wishuiglon 

As  The  Worl-d  told  to-dav  Gen  Jones 
has  q-eneioii-lv  proposed  to  the  Hing- 
hamton  Sciool  Bj.irl  to  p-iv  for  the,  ex- 
amlnatioi  bi  oculists  of  a'l  the  pi^blic 
"school  children  t  rjes  anTi  to  lu-nis-h 
treatment  or  e\igliEi-es  to  any  c^lld  of 
ipoor  paients  i\hj  -nill  be  touiid  to  nred 
pithei 

Some  teachprs  who  hjrt  m  i  le  a  care- 
ful sturl>'  of  thPii  pupiK  I  iscs.  nave 
rpported  tnat  m  in\  -a  hi  irr  considerej 
to  bo  si  >r,  and  stuoid  lealh  ha-s  e  de- 
tert.^p  sight  Becmse  nt  this  defect 
'tlie-i  air  ui  >  lie  tj  'keen  u,)'  with  oUher 
membc  s  of  f  neir  cU5S  iMost  of  these 
(hlldi  1  lie  nf  parents  who  cannot  af- 
itorrl    t.  pi,    to  corieut  the  trouble 

As  s,  on  a^  Gen  Jones  l.-arned  oC  thr, 
he  made  his  hmn.ie  nftpi  His  bene\o- 
lence  is  to  he  aaministered  by  the  Public 
School  Aid  Societj  an  oiganlzation  ot 
teachers  In  tie  public  schools,  of  whicn 
'Mrs  Ida  Line  princLpil  of  one  of  the 
ward  s.,houIs    is  president 
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i^lE  HAS  COME  TO 
<  ICE  H.B.BROWN. 


THE   SPECIAXISTS    HOLD    01 T   >0 
HOPE   OF   RECOVKKV. 


[AVE      TOI.D       .JURIST     MR     .SOOX  | 
AVILL    BK    TOT.ti.I.Y     BLIND.  I 


HE,   LOST    SIGHT    OF    OKK    OF    HIS 
EYES     TWO    YEARS    AGO. 


.etams     His     Cheer,      ni«po.sition 
and  Will  CoutlnTie  on  Bench 


(H.    A.    Gilmartin.    Staff   Correspondent  ) 

Washington,  December  4.-CSpecial  )- 
Pew    people    who    have    attended    the 

been  aware  of 'thr'sanict' that  Jus!, 
t.ce  Henry  B.  Brown,  who  has  occu- 
pied his  accustomed  .seat  every  day, 
has  been  almost  totally  blind  since 
faunday  last.  The  matter  was  kept 
withm  supreme  court  circles  until  to- 
day and  when  the  facts  became  known 
there  were  general  expressions  of  sor- 
row as  Justice  Brown  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  Washington  and 
one  of  the  most  able  and  conscienti- 
ou.s  members  of  the  supreme   bench 

The  saddest  part  of  the  whole  affair 
IS  that  the  specialists  who  were  called 
into  consultation  hold  out  no  hope  of 
recovei-y,  but  have  frankly  told  him 
that  he  must  prepare  for  total  blind- 
ness Within  a  very  short  time,  and  it 
IS  now  regarded  as  only  a  question  ot 
days. 


JUSTICE   HEiMRr  B.  BROWN, 


MBR 

,    NESS, 


R  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE  S    SliPKEMK    COURT   AND    A   FOR- 
J>E1»ROITBR,  WHO   IS  TH  RBATEXED  ^VITH   TOTAL  BL.1ND- 


!  Justice  'Brown  has  not  been  alto- 
'^ther  impr'epareri  fnr  tlie  afBiction, 
.K-,  ho  lost  the  sJKht  of  one  of  his  eyes 
iwn  ypars  uRo  as  the  result  of  paraly- 
sis of  th.-  optic  nerve.  The  sight  cf 
I  the  other  eye  was  retained,  but  he  tas 
been  obligred  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  order  to  avoid  straining  the 

Only  on  Sunday  last  did  he  become 
aware  that  his  eyesight  was  distinctly 
leaving  him  and  since  that  time  J;e 
has  had  a  companion  when  away  from 
his  home.  His  general  health  Is  excel- 
lent and  he  has  not  allowed  his  mis- 
fortune to  interfere  with  his  ofBciaJ 
duties  or  his  cheery  disposition. 
He   Won't    Heolsu. 

Rumors  became  current  that  Justice 
iBrown  would  leave  the  bench  and  spec- 
ulation started  as  to  his  probable  suc- 
cessor, but  Justice  Brown  set  them  all 
at   rest,   when   seen   at   his   home  this 


W  YORK  SDK 


5   l'!(>3 


-Til. 


the   be 


.1  know."  he  said,  "are 
but  even  if  I  lose  my 
I  can  worry  along  on 
J  can  say   that  I  shall 


The  loss  of  his  eyesight  would  not 
necessitate  Justice  Brown  resigning 
from  the  bench,  as  he  always  dictates 
his  decisions  and  would  simply  necea^ 
sitate  the  assistance  of  some  person 
to  read  to  him. 

Justice  Brown  toolc  his  scat  on  the 
supreme  bench  January  5,  1891,  and 
at  present  he  presides  over  the  third 
judicial  circuit,  -which  comprises  New 
Jersey,   Pennsylvania  and   Delaware. 

A  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is 
eligible  to  retirement  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  70  years  and  has  served 
ten  years  on  th*  bench.  Justice  Brown 
will  reach  the  age  limit.  March  2,  1906. 


JXISTJCE   unOWX  \EARl.y  BUXD. 

Betuin  of  tlic  Trouble  With  His  Eyes  Wlilcli 
Began  Abont  T^^  o  Years  Ago. 

Washington,  Dec.  4— Agsociate  Ju6tice 
Henry  B.   Brown  of  the  ITnited  States  .Su- 
preme Court  is  suffering  from  a  return  of  the 
trouble  -with  his  eyes  which  began  about 
two  years  ago,  and  it  is  expected   that  he 
will  "become   totally  bUnd.     For  about  a 
year  he  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes,  but  it  ' 
was  believed  recently  that  his  sight  was 
becoming   better.     Last   Sunday  night   he 
lost  (he  use  of  both  eyes,  but  the  sight  of  ; 
one  has  since  been  partly  restored.     His  1 
physicians   are   tmderstood  to   be   of  the  ! 
opinion,    nowever,    that    total    blindness  ' 
-will  soon  result. 

Justice  Bro-wn.  wlio  bos  been  absMit  j 
from  the  Supreme  Court  this  -.voelc.  does 
not  expect  to  give  up  his  judicial  ciuties  j 
on  account  of  his  affliction.  He  is  67  years  : 
old,  and,  barring  his  optical  trouble,  is  I 
strong  and  vigorous,  physically  and  men-  1 
tally.  He  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  I 
bench  from  Michigan  by.  President  Harri-  j 
eon  in  )t<9ti. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Address:        West  "Va.  Tablet, 

SchooUfor  the  D.  &  B., 

Rornney,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY.  DEC.  5,  1903. 
'•biMBUt.^TE  Action  Committkk" 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  woik  of  the 
western  blind  peopleb"  associaliuD,  I 
possil)ly  left  a  wrout,'  impression  which 
I  desire  to  correct.  I  had  the  imp:'es8i<)D 
myself,  and  possibly  coniniunicaltd  it  to 
I  any  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  the 
article,  that  the  Hssociation  was  devoting 


V.i  attenlina  ui.inost  wholly  to  tlie  niHtt<;r 
of  linding  out  Korae  pngsilile  comproniiKe 
of  styles  of  writing  und  iiriuting  that  ali 
Could  unite  on,  and  iIiuh  open  the  way  ti> 
the  termination  of  the  iiiout  uusa(isf;ictory 
plaun  of  having  many  plane  aud  of  wast- 
injr  much  money  and  time  throii(;h  a 
disperKitm  of  energy  that  ought  to  be 
Cinoentratfcd  on  a  single  ny8lein.  I  deem 
to  have  misunderstood  the  xitiiatioo,  as  I 
learn  by  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the 
above  named  committee  to  a  meeting  of 
the  association  held  in  August  last,  that 
the  association  continues  the  committee 
with  instruction  to  push  the  work  with 
all  possible  industry  and  zeal,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  commitfee 
will  be  before  congress  again  with  an 
indept^ndent  effort  and  plan.  It  is  n"l 
quite  true  that  safe  to  assume  that  an 
active  committee  may  not  frustrate  very 
well  laid  plans,  and  while  these  worthy 
people  would  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
any  effort  that,  could  cover  their  object 
better,  pos.-ibly  than  their  own  bil,  they 
might  do  so  without  intending  it  by 
ignorance  of  the  intended  action  of  the 
committee  of  the  American  A(.8ociation 
which  has  placed  the  same  subject  of 
higher  education  of  the  blind  in  the 
luiods  ot  a  committee  of  five  super- 
intendents. It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shMll  lose  nothing  through  efforts  at 
cross  purposes. 
The  western  committee  seems  to  confute 
the  superintendent's  higher  education 
measure  with  my  own  measure  for  free 
postage  on  hooks,  and  informs  me,  with 
what  authority  I  know  not,  that  my 
measure  enjoys  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
committee  of  suprinfendents.  I  shall  be 
gliid  if  it  be  the  fact.  They  think  that 
their  own  plan  is  not  hopeless,  from  its 
fnilure,  as  the  free  postage  measure  failed 
;>lso  although  passed  by  the  Senate. 
I  There  i.«  a  curious  acconnl  in  the  Oct. 
'  '•Problem,'"  of  a  man  of  thirty  who  s  .d- 
denly  iccovered  bis  sight,  having  never 
seen  before.  It  sounds  very  much  like- 
the  sober  truth,  and  it  suspect  is  very 
nearly  the  exact  record  of  things  just  as. 
they  happened.  It  will  be  valuable  to  the- 
psychologists,  if  it  is  not  a  hoax,  and  will 
make  them  iriijuire  much  further  of  hiiu. 
He  is  writing  in  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  and  giving  a  bistorj  of  his  owa 
state  of  couscicj 


THE 


WEST    VI  RGlNj3 


Saturday,   Dec.   5,   1903. 


As  TO  THio  Agb  Limit. 
A    very    perplexing    question    for  tbe 
muaas?ement8  of  the  schools  is    at    ^.-hat 
a..u  shall  pupils  be  KdmiUed,  and  to  what 
ag«  shall  they  be   received?"     When    the 
Institution  is  equipped     with    a    kinder- 
oarteufor    the    judicious    cave    of    very 
youDg  children,  the  .chool   .nay     beco.iit 
a  place  in  which,  for  some  reasons,     they 
would  be    better    off    than    in     the     best  | 
p.ovided     houie;    but    in     many      other 
respects,  there  is  a    loss,    unless    in    the, 
Voorst  homes,  that  no  amount    of    sch-ol  1 
equipment  can  compensate.    The  mother  1 
love    wisely  directed,  and    made    to     ac- , 
co.uplish  all  its  wonderful  mission  to  the 
l,ody  and  soul,  isnotto    be   equalled     in 
educational  value  by  any  machinery    that 
a  Froebel  or  a  Festalozzi  ever  thought  of. 
The  inestimable  worth  of  the  home  traiu- 
iu",  when  theie  is  any  real    home    in    it 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  its  absence 
through   too  early  an  entrance    into    the 
schools  IS  perhaps  the    largest    factor    in 
keeping  blind  persons  in  perpetual  child- 
hood.    The    like  evil  cousequence  of  the! 
lite  in  the    home    which    is    not    wisely  I 
ordered  for  the  child  leads  to    the    samej 
hopeless  condition,   beyond    the    remedy 
of  school  or  world,  and  makes  its  unfortu- 
uate  victim    a    lifelong    ward.     Who    is 
prepared  to  fathom  the  mjstery   of,  such 
a  perennial  minority?     In  large  measure, 
no  doubt,  many  of  the     schools    exclude 
applicants  for  their  privileges  at    a    very 
low  age  limit.     It  is  perfectly  natural  that  ^ 
managements   should    shrink    from    the 
troublesome  care    of    these    over-grown 
children,  and  in  many    cases,     the    best 
school  would  have  very    little   for   them,  ' 
even  if  they  received  them,  and   did   the  j 
very  best  possible  for    them ;    but    while 
this  is  admitted  freely,    it    is    also    pro- : 
foundly  pressed  upon  my  mind,  that  many  j 
worthy  young  men   and    women    fail    of 
their  natural  privileges   Dy    au    arbitrary 
rule,  that  never  ought  to  be    allowed    to 
be  so  affliotively    enforced    as  to    do    so 
graveja  Wrong  as   to   deprive    a   suitable 
subject  of  the  benefits  that  were    created 
for  him  and  not  for  those  who  administer 
the  benefaction. 

I  have  before  me  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  operation  of  such  a  rule.  It 
appears  that  an  accident  deprived  J. 
Newton  Breed,  of  Vermont,  of  sight, 
while  he  still  felt  that  he  might  be  bene- 
fited by  some  possible  training  in  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  he  acordingly  applied 
to  the  School  at  Boston,  from  which  be 
was  excluded  by  the  age  limit,  eighteen 
years.  He  claims  to  have  taken  the  field 
against  the  authorities,  and  brought 
several  subjects  to  the  attention  of  the 
"Leoislature,"  with  the  result  that  he 
has  secured  home   training    or    teaching 


for  the  adult  blind,  through  the    Perkin^l 

school  itself  as  a  compromise   and    confl-, 
dently  e..pects  to  enlist  public   sentimen 

so  strongly    as    to    make    that    wealth} 
lafio'n  share  with  the  adult  blind  to 

.ome  extent  some  of  the  munificence  th^, 

Ihas    l.een  so    liberally    P>-'>v"^''d    »"     [^''- 1 

,nd  in  general,   but    .hichis     -J     b^j 

',u,on  of  such  rules,   m  ide   applicable, 

to  they ,gblmdon.3       Mr    Anagnps^l 

thedistinijuished  director,  isU 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  too  beni 
LaU:::  one  If  It  had  ^-^  -^^^jj^' 
prejudice  the  best  interests  ot  the  blind 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tit  mle  to 
every  case,  and  then  to  ht  cases  o  all  th 
.,J.  We  never  .pidgesaelv  Irom  aa 
e.-parte  statement,  and  especially  so 
when  Ihe  whole  life  and  history  of  . 
,,.eat  school  are  guaranty  of  the  soundness 

of  philanthropy  that  has  guided  US  ope, 
lations      They    are    woikmg    towards 
workmg  home  for    the     blind  in    Massa 
chusetts. 


SATURDAY,  DEC  5,  1903. 

FACTORY   FULL  OF  BLIND  MEN. 

They  Make  Brooms  and  Carpets  and 
Cane  Chair  Bottoms. 
There  Is  a  curious  carpet,  broom  and 
chair  bottom  factory  in  Philadelpliia. 
which,  If  you  entered  it  at  5:30  on  a  win-  . 
ter  evening,  you  would  find  running  full 
blast  in  total  darkness.  | 

You  would  hear  men  running  about, 
shouting  orders,  carrying  goods  or  sing- 
ing and  laughing  to  the  rattle  and  whirr 
of  fast  looms  and  other  machinery,  yet 
you  might  not  be  able  to  see  your  hand 
held  a  foot  from  your  face. 

The  explanation  Is  this:  No  lignt  Is 
needed,  for  only  blind  men  are  em- 
ploved.  The  owner  is  blind,  the  superin- 
tendent is  blind,  and  so  are  the  book- 
keeper, machinists,  clerks  and  the  125 
woEkmen.  Six  of  these  have  neither 
sight,  hearing  nor  speech. 

Only  two  or  three  men  with  sight  are 
employed  to  look  after  the  choosing  of 
colors  and  do  other  occasional  oversee- 
ing work  in  the  broom  department. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  condition  of  af- 
fairs, yet  this  factory  does  a  business  of 
over  $100,000  a  year.  The  enterprise  was  , 
founded  by  H.  L.  Hall,  himself  bUna, 
and  T^flio  still  conducts  it.  ,  „„   1 

Finding  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  or- 
ganization, it  was  impossible  for  blind 
S^en  to  make  a  living  at  the  trades  they 
were  taught  in  the  institutions,  the  raw 
materials  alone  costing  them  more  than 
thev  could  get  for  their  brooms  and 
Hialr  bottonis  or  carpets,  he  set  about 
fo  organize  the  trade  himself.  Now, he  j 
Is  crowded  for  room,  and  has  a  waiting 
list  of  lOU,  all  of  whom  are  blind. 

Mr  Hall  sits  all  day  at  his  desk,  a  tele- 
phone beside  him,  a  clcrit  at  his  elbows. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  he  has  at  his 
nngers'  ends,  every  employe  is  known 
to  film  personally.  _    ,,       ^      ^  .     j 

The  main  business  of  the  factory  is  . 
broom  making.  Guided  only  a  little  by  j 
one  or  two  men  with  sight,  the  blind  em- 
nloves  sort  out  broom  corn  according  to 
its  length  and  quality;  they  dye  it  green; 
they  cut  It  upon  machines;  they  fasten 
■nnd  clamp  and  sew  it  on  wooden  han- 
dles; they  trim  and  pack  in  bundles  the 

""'The^'^sfx  me°n™'-ho,  like  Helen  Keller, 
are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  work  well, 
though  they  are  a  litide  slow.  The  over- 
seer, to  talk  to  one  of  them,  gives  his 
hand,  and  while  the  man  holds  the  hand 
delicately  in  both  his  own,  the  overseer 
1  spells  in  the  deaf  mute  alphabet  the, 
words  that  he  wishes  to  say.— New  York 
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lMu«d  every  Saturday  at  470 
^       Broadway,  South  Boaton. 


COLOR     BLINDNESS. 

Whisky   and   Tobacco    Held    Responsi- 
ble   for    Defect. 

The  crusade  which  the  railroads  of 
the  country'  are  carrying  on  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liciuors  an4 
tobacco  by  employes  engaged  in  oper- 
ating trains  is  partly  due  to  the  fact, 
not  generally  known,  that  the  poisons 
contained  in  the  proscribed  articles 
produce  color  blindness,  which  is  a 
fatal  defect  in  enginemen,  firemen  and 
trainmen.  For  more  than  20  years 
the  diseases  of  tobacco  endlyopia  and 
alcohol  endlyopia,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  recognized  by  the  oculists 
as  the  most  insidious  and  difficult 
with  which  they  have  to  deal.  Through 
the  employment  of  official  occulists 
the  existence,  growing  prevalency  and 
terrible  results  of  these  diseases  have 
become  familiar  to  the  managements 
of  many  large  railway  systems. 

According  to  one  of  the  railroad 
specialists  endlyopia  was  rarely  found 
in  this  country  15  years  ago,  but  was 
quite  prevalent  in  European  and  south- 
ern countries  prior  to  that.  Now  oc- 
culists of  good  practice  in  this  coun- 
try have  to  deaJ  with  quite  a  large 
number  of  cases  yearly,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  increase  in  nico- 
tine and  alcohol  infection.  Endlyopia 
in  its  first  stages  produces  slightly  fail- 
ing vision,  often  a  smarting  of  the 
eyes,  but  it  is  not  marlied  in  effect. 
The  disease  does  progress  far,  how- 
ver,  before  scotoma,  or  color  blind- 
ness makes  its  appearance.  Certain 
portions  of  the  eye  are  unable  to  rec- 
ognize the  colors  green  and  red,  which 
are  used  in  railroading  as  danger  and 
cautionary  signals.  To  certain  por- 
tions of  the  eye  these  colors  will  ap- 
pear drab,  yellow,  black  or  some  other 
color.  As  the  victim  cannot  recog- 
nize this  defect  himself,  an  engineer  or 
fireman  might  possess  it  for  months 
and  not  know  that  he  was  misinter- 
preting signals  unless  an  accident  oc- 
curred. 

Unless  taken  in  time  endlyopia  pro- 
duces total  blindness  by  killing  the 
optic  nerve.  If  a  cure  is  effected  and 
the  patient  continues  the  use  of  to- 
bacco or  liquor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  disease  is  very  likely  to  recur, 
when  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  cure.  , 
Eye  specialists  unite  in  declaring  that ; 
if  endlyopia  maintains  its  present  ratio  ' 
of  increase  it  will  not  be  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  it  will 
be  one  of  the  common  eye  troubles. 
Scotoma  is  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
enemies  to  the  safety  in  train  opera- 
tion, and  railroad  officials  rightly  rec- 
ognize that  they  must  wage  unceasing 
war  against  anything  which  produoo.s 
it.— Chicago  Record-Herald.  i 
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Itiures  Blindness 

<^      BRITISH  oculist  has  called  attention 
j      /\      to  a  new  and  Indirect  meUiod  of  treat- 
/   \i   Ing  tobacco  bllndnc-ES,  and  notes  the 
I    /      V    extraordinary   fact    that     the     chief 
trouble  In  this  disease  Is  traceable  to 
'  the  stomach  as  the  primary  source.  Excessive 
Bnnoking.  as  Is  well  known,  causes  in  many 
individuals  partial  and  sometimes  total  blind- 
ness.   Tobacco  blindness  (and  also  the  failure 
of  vision  which  comes  from  the  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages)  Is  remarkable  because 
o(  the  8  hsenoe  of  any  change  In  tlie  structure 
of  the  eye  Itself. 

Microscopic  examination  In  these  cases  has 
disclosed  peculiar  alterations  in  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  retina,  and  these  changes  wore 
formerly  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  poison  of  the  tobacco  itself.  Three  years 
ago  a  Philadelphia  physician  published  the 
opinion  that  the  alteration  in  the  cells,  fol- 
lowed by  falling  vision,  was  not  produced  by 
the  nicotine  Itself,  but  by  poisons  which  the 
nicotine  created  in  the  system.  These  sec- 
ondary poisons,  finding  their  way  to  the  eye, 
modified  the  cells  in  the  retina,  this  modifica- 
tion being  followed  by  Inadequate  power  of 
vision  or  by  loss  of  vision  altogether. 

With  this  original  suggestion  for  a  starting 
point,  other  observers  took  up  the  Investiga- 
tion with  the  result  that  the  seat  of  the 
trouble  has  been  located:    This  is  found  to  lie 


from  Smoking. 

in  the  stomach.  Nicotine  disturbs  the  normal 
function  of  the  stomach  and  instead  of  a 
healtiiy  digestion  the  smolter  has  a  veritable 
poison  faciury  in  his  gastric  region.  Inslt'ad 
cf  treating  the  eye,  therefore,  the  new 
m«tliod  goe.s  at  once  to  the  stomach  and  at- 
tempts to  stop  the  manufacture  of  poisons 
in  that  important  organ. 

Several  interesting  cases  are  reported  of 
complete  cure?  by  this  method.  One  patient, 
an  excessive  smoker,  whose  eyes  were  rapidly 
failing,  was  treated  for  Indigestion.  The 
stomach  was  pumped  out  and  found  to  con- 
tain evidences  of  gastritis.  The  man's  diet 
was  corrected,  his  tobacco  cut  off.  and  other 
remedies  of  a  hygienic  kind  were  afpl'^d.  In 
a  few  wtcks  the  blindness  had  disappeared. 

Tliese  tacts  seem  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
attaching  in  general  to  tobacco  blindness. 
Some  men  can  smoke  to  excess  without  Im- 
pairing the  eyes,  while  others  are  affected  in 
that  way  by  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  smok-- 
ing.  This  anomaly  can  be'understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  Is  the  stomach  and 
not  the  eyes  upon  which  the  nicotine  acts 
directly.  Some  stomachs  can  resist  the  poi- 
son making  force  of  the  tobacco;  others  can- 
not, and  it  Is  thos^  whose  stomachs  are  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  weed  that  suffer 
from  blindness.  Sraoktrs  should  therefore 
have  an  eye  to  their  digestion. 
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^  BLIWD  PRISONER  FREE 

Ghaples  Owens  Opoped  His.  Wau  From 

f  enltenliary  to  Liberiu— i»»dy 

S66  figain 


SIgrhtless,  and  groping  his  way  with  a 
cane,  assisted  by  a  keeper,  Charles  Owens, 
of  Emsworth,  was  released  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  penitentiary  at  10 
o'clock  this  morning.  He  bade  a  touch- 
ing farewell  to  the  keepers  and  guards  at 
the  prison  before  he  left  the  Institution 
and    shook    hands    with    many    of    them. 

Keeper  Charles  Sprague  led  him  up 
Wllkins  avenue  and  carefully  placed  him 
on  the  street  car  bound  for  his  home. 
The  conductor  of  the  car  was  Instructed 
to  see  that  he  was  transferred  to  an 
Avalon  car,  where  he  will  be  met  by  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Owens  was  sentenced  to  the  peniten- 
tiary September  7,  1901,  for  three  years, 
but  on  account  of  good  behavior  he  '■ 
served  only  two  years  and  three  months  i 
in  the  prison.  He  was  convicted  of  hav-  | 
Ing  attempted  to  rob  the  store  of  Charles 
Wagener  at  Ben  Avon  in  the  summer  of  [ 
1901.  In  company  with  two  other  men.  i 
he  was  detected  in  the  act  and  Wagener 
discharged  a  shotgun  at  Owens.  The  lat-  | 
ter  received  the  full  charge   in   the  face,  ' 
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Owens  was  removed  to  a  hospital, 
where  he  lay  for  many  weeks.  His  face 
was  filled  with  8"  buckshot  and  his  eve- 
?.',f ,  ,  ■"^^  ,  *^°"^-  Charles  Porter,  al'ias 
Black  Jack,'  and  Harry  Chambers  were 
arrested  later  on  the  same  charge  and 
sentenced  to  10  years  In  the  penitentiary. 

Owens  was  a  model  prisoner  at  the 
penitentiary.  Owing  to  his  blindness  he 
was  the  object  of  much  pity  among  the 
convicts.  During  his  confinement  he 
worked  in  the  broom  shop,  where  he  bore 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  workman. 
He  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  in  mak- 
ing a  violin,  which  he  now  has  at  his 
home  This  morning  Owens  stated  ,that 
he  win  consult  an  eye  specialist  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  believed  that  his  evesight 
had  not  been  permanently  destroyed.  His 
face  Is  not  disfigured.  Owens  was  for- 
merly a  newspaper  carrier  in  Emsworth 
Where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.      The    family    now    live    In    Ben 


A  public  meeting  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society  will  be  held  next 
Wednesday  promptly  at  4  p.  m.,  in  the 
Colonial  Parlor  of  the  Genesee  Hotel. 
The  meeting  will  be  given  to  a  hearing 
on  the  part  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind,  appointed 
by  Gov.  Odell  last  winter. 

Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo  will  pre- 
side as  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  there  will  be  a  brief  address  by 
I  the  secretary  of  the  commission,  O.  H. 
'  Burrltt.  superintendent  of  the  State 
I  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavla,  stat- 
ing the  objects  which  the  commission 
hopes  to  accomplish.  Commissioner 
I  Lewis  B.  Carll  of  Brooklyn  will  read  a 
.•dnrt    nn   the   pension   system   as   ap- 


plied to  the  blind  In  OreaterlSew  York, 
Louis  L.  Ullman  of  Buffalo  will  speak 
on  the  blind  In  professional  life.  Form- 
er Governor  Jones  of  BInyhamton  will 
be  present  If  possible,  and  It  Is  hoped 
that  In  addition  to  these,  others  also 
who  are  blind  will  speak  upon  the  gen- 
eral problem  which  the  commission  Is 
endeavoring  to  solve. 

The  special  object  of  the  commission 
Is  to  suggest  legislation,  and  all  who 
can  contribute  useful  matter,  either 
from  personal  experience  or  otherwise, 
are  urged  to  be  present  and  participate 
In  the  discussion. 
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BOY  STRAIIGELy 
mm%  LOST  SIGHT 

Parents  Astounded  to  Hear  Son,  To- 
tally Blind,  Suddenly  Say 
He  Could  See. 


Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6.— After  four 
months'  suffering  from  complete 
blindness,  Kdward  Temple,  ten  years 
old,  of  85  Bennington  avenue,  has 
regained  his  sight.  He  was  groping 
his  way  about  the  house,  when  sud- 
denly he  exclaimed  that  he  saw  a 
bright  light.  His  parents  were  as- 
tounded when  he  walked  straight  to 
a  burning  lamp  and  reached  his  hand 
toward  it. 

The  boy's  blindness  resulted  from 
sickness.  He  has  suffered  severe 
pain  since  he  went  blind,  and  al- 
though   his    eyesight    is    still    dim,    it 
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BOY'S  SIGHT  RESTORED 


Had  Been  Blind  for  Four  Months,  but 

Suddenly  Was  Able  to  See  a 

Glimmer  of  Light. 

[SPEaAL  DESPATCH  TO  TiHE   H2EAU5.] 

TRFiNXO.v,  N.  J.,  Sunday.— Total  blindness 
and  complete  restoration  to  sight  have 
come  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  Ed- 
ward Tremple,  of  Is'o.  S5  Pennington  ave- 
nue, within  the  last  four  months.  Ill 
health  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the  boy's 
affllcuon.  but  his  case  failed  to  yield  to , 
treatment,  although  some  of  the  best  spe- 
cialists of  Trenton  and  Pbiladephia  were, 
employed.  The  best  that  the  doctors  could 
do  (or  him  was  to  relieve  the  severe  pains 
-,n  his  head  and  eyes. 

The  bov  was  at  his  home  last  night  play- 
ing mth  toys  which  he  could  handle  when 
suddenly  he  exclaimed.  "Mamma,  1  can' 
see,  I  can  see!"  His  mother  ran  to  hlmi 
and  he  repeated  the  assertion,  declaring  I 
that  a  glimmer  of  light  was  visible.  He' 
could  see  even  better  to-day  than  last: 
night,  and  It  Is  now  believed  that  his  sight' 
will  be  permanently  restored.  No  explana- 1 
tion  of  the  case  can  be  made. 
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BOY   RECOVERS   SIGHT. 
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He  Lost  It  Through  Illness  and  It 
Returns     Suddenlij. 

Tyfenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6.— After  four  months  of 
suffering  from  complete  blindness,  Edward  Tem- 
ple, ten  years  old,  of  No.  85  Bennington-ave., 
has  regained  his  sight.  He  was  groping  his  way 
about  the  house,  when  suddenly  he  exclaimed 
that  he  saw  a  bright  light.  His  parents  thought 
his  affliction  had  affected  his  mind,  but  they 
were  astounded  when  he  walked  straight  to  a 
burning  lamp  and  reached  his  hand  toward  it. 

The  boy's  blindness  resulted  from  an  illness. 
He  w  as  playing  -jvith  companions,  when  he  felt 
shooting  pains  in  his  head,  and  then  everything 
grew  black.  He  has  suffered  severe  pain  since 
he  went  blind,  and,  although  his  eyesight  is  still 
dim,  it  will  probably  be  fully  restored  eventu- 
ally, physicians  say. 

gggto^r wgmgt ' 
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A  Place  for  a  Blind  Man  to  "Wort 

To  tha  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  wish  to  present  the  case  of  a  young  [ 
man,  poor,  ignorant,  homeless,  blind,  with 
no  legal  town  residence,  a  ward  of  the 
State.  The  State  has  a  "hospital"  (poor- 
house)  where  he  can  be  fed  and  where  ha 
can  sleep.  If  he  submits  himself  as  a  pau- 
per; but  the  State  has  no  place  where  he 
can  be  taught  to  work,  and  where  he  can 
be  taken  care  of  while  he  learns.  And  this 
is  Massachusetts.  Connecticut  has  such  a 
place,  an  industrial  school  for  the  adult 
blind,  at  Hartford.  There  one  whole  year's 
lodging,  board,  care  and  instruction  are 
given  for  only  $300.  This  young  man  longs 
to  go,  that  he  may  learn  a  trade  by  which 
he  can  do  something  towards  his  self-sup- 
port. Morally  and  physically  he  needs  th» 
chance.     "Who  will  igive  it? 

A  grand  memorial  tribute  this  might  be. 
"What  an  inspiration  to  the  fellow,  to  think 
that  some  gentle  hand  is  reaching  back  to 
help  him  on. 

All  needed  particulars  given  by  secretary 
of  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind.  Ofiice,  120  Boylston 
street. 


JeligSits  His  Attdisuce   at   tlje  Col- i 
-lege  Chapel,  Thursday  Evsniag.      | 


From 

1  Debut  of   Blind   Violinist. 

Kdwavd  Grasse.  a  19-year-oia  violinist.' 
'  who  h.is  beon  blind  from  infancy,  made  , 
!  his  dehut  at  Carnegie  hall  Thursday  night 
'He  attempted  three  concertos,  an  unneC' 
!  essarily  heavy  tax  upon  plnyfr  and  hsten 


In  the  College  Chapel  last  evrmicg 
Jesse  F.  Murdook,  the  blintl.  mn:.icr,l 
wonder,  gave  one  of  the  best  entortain- 
I  meuts  of  the  term.  He  is  a  ran?  enter 
tainer  and  his  splendid  ability  shows 
what  are  the  possibilities  of  tba  biiu-.l. 

Some  of  the  choice  ssleotious  Pot.cI  tte 
most  classical  were  of  his  own  composi- 
tion. The  Bong  "Annabel"  was  hia  ov/n 
producUoD,  both  wor(Js  and  music.     1j 
will  be  publisheci  soon  and    can    he    S6- 
curoa  in  Ashland.     Scherze-Op.    31    by 
Chopin,  highly   classical    number,    was 
ver'/  ably  rendered.     However,  t.bis  may 
be  said  of  every  number,  even  li'.  -  - 
tended  toward  popular  music, 
loving  was  the  progr  ,m: 
Fantasia       Mllltai'e— andante 

allegro  tmale 

Annabel,  song 

Somerset  lilgh  School  Cadet  J.kr. ,_: 


L-habe 


L^iandarli.. 


..S...01:!]EORn.jiiiL££ 


Faith  in  Spring 

Bandolera ,, Stewart 

To  the  Spring. . , GreJg 

Hark,  Hark,  the  the  Lark. .  .Schubert- Liszt 

The  Rosary Nevla, 

A  Dream  of  Paradise Gray', 

Soherze-Op.  81 Ciiopia 

Intermtzzo Murdook 

St.  LoalB  JBxposltlon,  1904,  March.  .Mardockl 

Loch  Lomond Foute 

The  Chink  of  the  Miser's  Gold, ,  .Von  TUzeri 

Recollections  ol  Home Mills 

Mr.  Murdock  is  a  graduate  of  the  Col- 
umbus State  school  for  the  blind  and  is 
doing  special  work  at  the  Oberlin  oon- 
aervator.Y  of  music.  He  plays  with  an 
ease  and  a  naturalness  that  is  seldom 
found.  Should  he  ever  return  to  Ash- 
land a  much  larger  audience  will  greet 
him  for  he  has  won  the  warm  regard  of 
all  who  heard  him. 
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j^  Brooklyn  young  woman  was 
stricken  with  blindnesj^  six  months  ago 
as  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation. 
The  daughter  of  Dr.  Wilson,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews's  Methodist  church  of 
Manhattan  for  seven  years,  while  a 
senior  in  the  Baltimore  Women's  col- 
lege, was  attacked  last  April  by  ap- 
pendicitis and  an  operation  was  per- 
formed in  a  private  sanitarium.  Blood 
poisoning  long  threatened  her  life; 
when  she  began  to  mend  she  suddenly 
became  blind.  The  doctors  say  that  a  | 
clot  of  blood  has  paralyzed  the  optic  j 
nerve.  Specialists  think  she  may  re- j 
cover  her  sight.  Miss  Wilson  was  at  ^ 
the  head  of  her  class,  and  the  college! 
faculty  graduated  her  with  the  honors 
she   had   earned. „-„-„,,--«„»_ 


[playing  of  the 
remarkable,  al 
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Blind  Violinist  Does  Good  Wprk.  j 

Very  quiet  was  the  announcement  that  HM-l 
win  Grasse,  violin  virtuoso,  would  appear  In'. 
Carnegie  hall  last  evening,  in  conjunction  with  • 
the  Wetzler  symphony  orchestra.  He  was  ad- 
vertised as  a  violiuist  from  Europe.  When  h'^ 
was  led  upon  the  spacious  platform,  it  was 
seen  that  he  was  blind.  His  affliction  made 
no  apparent  difference  in  his  playing,  and  the 
determination  of  his  managers  not  to  make  a 
"freak"  of  him,  or  to  appeal  for  sympathy  was 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  program  wa,s 
an  impressive  one.  including  works  of  Beetii- 
oven,  Brahms  and  Bach,  and  the  performar 
handled  them  all  with  skill  and.  taste.  It  wL 
a  splendid  presentation  of  a  worthy  prograni. 
Grasse  lias  made  something  of  a  sensation 
among  musicians  here.  Ho  will  play  in  Pitts- 
burgh soon. 
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!,  Md..  Nov.  14.— [Special.]— Goi 
h  his  eyes  perfectly  normal  a 
tally  blind  was  the  experience- 
Booth.    Gc-n.  Booth 
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EDWIN   GRASyE. 


Ox   November   12th   a   young 
American    violinist    will    make 


the 


HIS  nrst  appearance 
United  States  at  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York. 
The  mere  fact  that  lie  is  an  American  boy  is  not  in 
itself  of  special  interest  to  us,  nor  will  his  nationiility 
affect  the  judgment  of  his  audience  and  his  critics. 
He  engages  our  interest  in  an  uncommon  degree  be- 
cause he  has  attempted,  under  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tages, to  become  a  serious  and  capable  artist,  and 
because  European  critics,  apparently  uninfluenced  by 
the  boy's  afHietion,  have  bestowed  upon  him  the 
warmest  praise.  In  a  xi'ord,  j'oung  Grasse  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  blind.  He  lost  his  sight  in  infancy, 
and   of   all   the  works   which   comprise  his   excellent 


SIGHT  DEPARTS  DURING  Sl^EP. 

Gen.   A.  E.   Booth,  Prominent  in  Balti- 
more, Stricken  Blind  in  a  Night — 
May  Recover. 


the  care  of  Dr.  A.  D.  McConiachie,  an  ey? 
specialist  The  patient  has  slightly  improved 
and  it  is  hoped  he  will  recover  his  sight. 
Gen.  Booth's  father  dn«d  recently  and  left 
him  sa, 000,00(1.  He  married  Miss  Mildred 
Shryock,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  .7. 
Shryock,  ex-itrea?urev  of  Marylnnd,  and 
built  one  of  the  flne.=Jt  re.=idpn-ces  in  the  south. 
He  is  prominent  in  a  number  of  secret  so- 
cieties and  asocial  leader  in  Baltimore. 


"T''il"ir<'  lie  hasTTever'seen  a  noteT 

II  i-i  ii'it  our  purpose  to  weigh  the  artistic  worth  of 
Ill's  iniiisiial  hoy,  f'lr  lie  will  lie  judged  after  his  for- 

I  I"'"'  lo  :i  IS(.\v  ^  liik  :nMliciirc.     Nor  can  we,  after 

I  III'  c'.\|icrii'iic('s  III'  I  he  |Ki-l,  In-  (k'e|)ly  impressed  with 

II piiiii.iis  of  iMiiop.Mii  riiiirs.     We  wish  simply  to 

!ii''|ii:iiiil  our  readcis  \\illi  an  exccptiniially  inlerest- 
iTi:,'  iiidlviiliiiility,  to  give  tln'in  sijiiie  idra  of  the  man- 
"<■'•  I'l  wink  iiiiil  the  sljangc  musical  di'velopnicnt  of 
Ins  lioy,  and  t.i  relate  how,  despite  his  great  alTlic- 
'■"I.  hv  pursued  a  study  wliieh  is  sullieiently  difficult 
iidiT  the  iiiiisl,  la\()ral)le  coiidifious.  Our  opinion 
■I'  Ids  ai-tistif  slreugth   we  milurally  reserve. 

I'Jdwin  Urasse  was  bora  in  New  York  in  18S4.  He 
s  said  to  have  manifested,  in  earliest  childhood,  such 
utense  loye  for  uuisic  that  his  parents  unhesitatingly 
Iccided  to  give  him  a  uiusieal  education.  Upon  first 
learing  the  tones  of  a  violin  the  blind  child  seemed 
greatly  distressed;  and  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
was  allowed  to  pluck  the  strings  he  evinced  the  great- 
est agitation.  He  had  previously  been  familiar  with 
the  tones  of  the  pianoforte,  and  in  these  he  seemed  to 
take  the  greatest  delight.  In  many  childish  but  un- 
mistakable ways  he  manifested  deep  appreciation  of 
rhythm ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  music  of  Bach,  and 
more  especially  Bach's  fugues,  gave  him  the  greatest 
)oy.  He  seemed  to  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
general  construction  of  a  fugue,  and  he  would  indi- 
ate,  by  means  of  toy  cymbals,  each  entrance  of  the 
theme. 

The  pianoforte,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  the 
nstniment  to  satisfy  his  musical  nature,  though  in 
ater   years   he   acquired   considerable   command   over 
the   keyboard.     The   violin   seems   to   have   been   the 
ild's  natural  musical  choice,  and  he  began  the  study 
of  this  instrument  as   seriously  as  though  he  were 
with  the  power  of  sight.     His  manner  of  study 
turally  differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the 
great  majority  of  music-students.     His  memory  was 
y  taxed  and  developed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning.    Eveiy  note  and  phrase  of  the  numerous  ex- 
ises  and  solos  which  form  a  part  of  the  training  of 
'iolinist  were  laboriously  repeated  and  repeated  for 
the  blind  child  until  these  were  firmly  fixed  in  his 
memory.     In  this  way  he  developed   the  uncommon 
retentiveness   which    in   later   years   enabled   him   to 
learn  a  new  composition  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
ease. 

After  about  eight  years  of  music-study  in  New 
\  ork,  during  which  time  his  general  studies  were  not 
neglected,  this  blind  child  was  taken  to  Brussels  to 
receive  his  further  instrumental  training  under  Cesar 
Thomson.  With  this  well-known  artist  he  remained 
for  three  years;  and  in  February,  1902,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  Joseph  Joachim,  he  made  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Berlin.  Since  then  he  has  played  often 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Continent,  and  European 
critics  seem  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  his 
performances. 

[  Mr.  Grasse  is  strongly  opposed  to  music  of  the 
French  school.  The  French  composers  do  not  appeal 
!to  him.  To  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Brahms  he  seems 
to  be  devotedly  attached.  His  love  for  the  Gemian 
composers  is  not  at  all  surprising,  for,  after  all,  he  was 
born  and  bred  in  a  German  atmosphere.  The  three 
years  spent  in  Brassels  do  not  seem  to  have  modified 
his  German  tendencies,  at  least  where  music  is  con- 
cerned. 

Questioned  concerning  Thomson's  method  of  train- 
ing, Jlr.  Grasse  had  some  curious  things  to  relate. 
He  told  us,  among  other  things,  that  Thomson's  plan 
(if  work  is  what  might  be  termed  fragmentary.  He 
ilocs  not,  for  instance,  insist  that  the  pupil  should 
tlioroughly  study  an  entire  work  before  taking  up  the 
^tudy  of  another.  Indeed,  he  prefers  to  have  the 
1  uiiil  study  only  a  certain  poi-tion  of  a  concerto,  and 
I  hen  take  up  a  portion  of  some  other  composition. 
He  pays  litt'e  or  no  attention  to  Viotti,  but,  strange 
I.,  relale,  lie  attaches  much  importance  to  the  study 
,,l  l!u"  liiahnis  concerto.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
\vlili    ■|'liiiiiisnirs   art,  this   devotion  to   Brahms  must 


time  he  has  our  best  wishes.  He  has  come  here  to 
stand  on  his  merits  as  a  violinist,  not  to  ask  con- 
sideration because  of  liis  aflliction.  That  he  w'"  ' ■" 
judged  according  to  his  merits 
vinced. 


are 


^    ^         \ 


oary.     But  we  are  digressing  from  our 


It  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  learn  that 
Jlr.  Grasse  is  not  merely  an  instrumentalist.  He  has 
received  a  thorough  musical  education,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  a  decided  talent  for  composition.  The  mu- 
sical illustration  that  accompanies  this  article  is  the 
opening  theme  of  his  violin  sonata,  in  ordinary  nota- 
tion, at  well  as  for  the  blind. 

We  await  Mr.  Grasse's  first  public  appearance  in 
the  United  States  with  eager  interest.     In  the  mean- 


TOTALLY  BLIND 

Knox  County  Man  Begins  Ac- 
tion in  U.  S.  Court  to  Col- 
lect $35,000. 


RpubPTi  TVine.  a  rri 
a  suit  In  the  l/nlted 
o  trjtriKfripl  fv<^m  ih< 
Knox  roiinly  apainst 
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PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BUND 

Favorable  Action  Taken  by  Board 
of  Supervisors 

At  the  session  ot  the  board  of  super- 
visors this  morning.  Mr.  Rezner  made 
a  motion  that  the  applications  on  file 
of  blind  persons  for  pensions  be  grant- 
ed, beginning  with  Jan.  1,  1904,  on 
showing  that  they  come  within  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  motion 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Eight  applications  are  on  file.  All 
the  applicants  live  in  Freeport  except 
two,  who  live  in  Harlem.  The  names 
of  the  applicants  are  H.  W.  Tenney, 
Mary  A.  Brubaker,  J.  Fred  Mayer, 
Henry  Gaengle  Albert  Rischel,  Henry 
Goetz,  Z.  T.  Howe  and  Huldah 
Moritz.  The  law  allows  a  pension  of 
$150  a  year  to  blind  persons  whose  an- 
nual income  does  not  exceed  $250  a 
year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Milner,  Dr.  Voigt, 
the  county  physician,  was  appointed 
examiner  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Lichtenberger  made  a  motion 
that  the  county  purchase  an  adding 
machine.  The  motion  was  lost  by  a 
vote  of  seven  ayes  to  fi;fteen  nays. 
There  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
able rivalry  between  the  local  agents 
for  two  competing  machines,  and  this 
rivalry  may  have  had  something  to  do 
(with  the  decision  of  the  board  not  to 
purchase  a  machine  at  all. 

New  bridges  were  ordered  in  the 
towns  of  Silver  Ore-k  and  Buckeye. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  MR.  MUSSBB. 

At  yesterday  afternoon's  session  of 
bhe  board  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  loss 
Df  James  Musser  with  deep  feeling  of 
regret,  softened  only  by  r,^e  confident 
aope  that  his  spirit  is  wiih  those  who 
tiave  fought  the  fight  here  and  are  en- 
loyinga  better  world, 
f  Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  af- 
Jicted  relatives  our  sincere  condolence 


ind  our  earnest  sympatny  m  their  af- 
hction  at  the  loss  of  one  wlio  was  a 
;ood  citizen  and  a  member  of  this 
ward  and  an  upright  man. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  fore- 
,'oing  resolutions  be  signed  by  the 
chairman  and  certifled  by  the  clerk 
ind  be  transmitted  to  the  family  of 
;hc  deceased.  ■'' 


-.DUCATIOWpr  THE  BUND. 

Charles  Ii*.  K.  Campbell  Tells  Woman* 
CInb   About   It. 

fhrirlos  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  for  the 
.^l.iHsHchusetts  association  for  promotlngi 
lie  interests  of  the  adult  blind  of  Rojt- 1 
bury,  ppoke  yesterday  afternoon  before  J 
the  members  ot  the  Womans  club,  In | 
Tuckerman  hall.  It  was  an  Intensely  In- 
tereatlng  lecture,  Illustrated  by  stereop. 
tlcon  and  cinematograph,  and  It  demon- 
strated how  useful  citizens  can  be  made 
out  of  helpless  blind   men   and  women. 

The  topic  was.  "Seeing  by  touch,  or 
how  the  blind  become  self-supporting." 
and  In  It  were  many  excellent  pictures. 
Miss  Georglc  A.  Bacon,  president  of  the 
club,  presided,  and  Introduced  the  speeUicr, 
who  said  in  part:-- 

"The  school  for  the  blind  In  Liondon  waa 
started  30  j-ears  ago.  It  covers  16  acres, 
has  a  cycle  track,  three  laps  to  a  mile, 
and  fi  small  pond  for  skating  and  boat- 
ing. 

■The  first  department  vlalted  Is  the 
kindergarten.  The  work  the  children  can 
do  Is  the  same  as  for  children  who  can 
see,    only    that    they    cannot    tell   color. 

"In  Roxbury,  you  have  a  home  for 
blind  babies  from  three  days  old  up  to 
five  years.  Lots  of  this  blindness  ia 
caused  through  ignorance  on  the  part  of  j 
the  parents,  as  only  one  of  these  children 
was  born  blind. 

"From  the  kindergarten,  we  go  to  the 
sloyd  department.  It  is  of  great  Im- 
portance that  if  the  boy.^  become  piano 
tuners,  thty  will  be  ab!e  to  manipulate 
thtir    fingers." 

A  dollie  was  shown,  made  by  a  blind 
Worcester  woman,  showing  what  fine 
work  can  be  done  by  blind  people.  Beau- 
tiful gardens  and  grounds  were  shown 
on   the  canvas. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Campbell  said:  "We 
have  70  or  80  learning  to  use  typewriters. 
On  the  grounds  we  see  the  methods  de. 
vised  for  work.  One  of  the  classes  is 
that  in  geography,  and  there  are  classes 
in  reading   and   writing. 

"The  braille  alphabet,  with  contrac- 
tions.   Is   used." 

Mr.  Campbell  also  explained  the  method 
ot  writing,  as  also  the  acquirement  of 
trigonometry    and    geometry. 

"We  have  a  girls'  normal  school,  where 
cur  girls  have  the  same  education  as 
your  girls  in  the  normal  schools  and  the 
British  government  is  the  first  to  give 
its  stamp  ot  approval  to  the  blind  girl's 
capability  to  leach.  We  have  30  of 
these  girls  teaching  in  the  British  Isles.  , 
"We  want  our  blind  children  to  go  into  i 
s.  baseball,  football  and  other  I 
lid  enjoy  thera.  Then  we  have 
a  roller  skating  rink.  The  noise  from 
the  skates  is  reflected  from  the  walls, 
which  prevents  thf  biind  people  running  | 
into  the  walls.  They  learn  to  hear  the 
noise   ard   avoid   tbe    v.-al's. 

"They  have  a  howling  alley,  at  the  end  ( 
of  which  the  balls  I'ail  Into  a  trough  an*« 
are  returned  to  the  player.  Then  wej 
liave  a  swimming  tank,  and  here  also^s 
taught    how    to    resuscitate    life. 

"Then  we  have  a  fine  playground.  The 
children  are  taught  to  feel  with  their 
feet,  and  this  spirit  of  activity  has  taken 
hold  of  the  entire  school,  and  in  an  Edin- 
burgh school  ther-  Is  a  race  track.  /4.- 
tached  to  a  ring  and  wire  is  a  chain 
which  the  boys  hold  on  to  when  thev 
run  on  this  track.  It  is  100  yards  long." 
Two  good  moving  pictures  were  then 
shown  of  boj's  and  girls  taking  part  in 
an  exciting  race. 

Returning  to  the  Londcn  plant,  Mr. 
Campbell  showd  moving  pictures  of  the 
swings,  the  merry-go-round  and  the  pond. 
Then  came  a  picttire  of  games -for  chil- 
dren,  each   nnf-   trvlvc-  T ,-,   r-atch  othsrs  In 


game 


Tandem     r. 

le    machines 

.d  ridrs.  One 

-     ar.,;    was    as 

te.\ible  as   a  suu^t 

Mr.    Campbell    c^ 

ic!    60 

3oys    who    ran    oi-er 

.THd 

ihose   who   did    the    : 

;he    privilege    of    taking 

i.re;r    --'ui'ws    at 

nore  convenient  hours. 

"fnless  you  make  them 
wiae-awako,  they  will  never  uo.  .... 
place  In  the  world.  Whenever  >  h  . 
>f  a  school  tor  the  Wind,  ask  whit  klr 
"t    g.-ounds    they    have,    If    you    want 

"Mr"  'cfam^SlS  ''th'n  showed  a  numb 
)f  views  of  Switzerland,  with  his  tath 
climbing  the  highst  snowclad  mount^  i 
III  of  which  were  interesting  mofe  P^ 
■.Icularly  to  that  portion  of  the  audlen 
)fhich  had    visited   those   place.<i. 

A  few  minutes  at  the  close  were  de^  c 
?cl  to  shewing  th"  practical  ena  of  eii 
Hon  ot  blind  men.   so  far  as  tun  r"  p  i 


and 
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Mcintosh's  st 
owned  by  two  blind  mei 
but  had  attained  to  a 
business. 

He  spoke  of  the  broo 
adelphla,   which  was 


in     Glasgow 

lO  stait    1  1       r 
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factory 
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■lenses,  and  where  blind  people 
ployed,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  not  bet 
ter  to  have  those  people  earn  a  liMng 
than  keep  them  in  the  poorhouse  Re 
seating  chairs  and  working  a  hand  loom 
is    another    method    of    employment    for 

••blind  people,  which  he  claimed  ought  to 

ibe  supported. 

In  Halifax,  he  said,  there  is  some  bas 
ket  making  for  the  blind,   and  thes    also 

■engage  in  shampooing.  In  Australia  it  l'- 
farming:  in  Japan,  massage;  in  Hartford 
Ct.,  blind  people  are  engaged  In  feeding 
cylinder  printing  presses,  while  in  Boston 
one  man,  who  lost  his  eyes  three  Nears 
ago  last  Fourth  of  July  by  an  explosion 
is   following  his  trade  of  wirestand  mak 

Mr.  Campbell  urged  the  member=;  of 
the  club  lo  take  an  Interest  m  the  work 
of  the  association,  give  them  work  to  do 
In  piano  tuninj;  and  such  like,  and  said 
"Don't  pity  the  blind,  but  help  them  ti 
help  themselves." 

During  the  afternoon,  there  -nas  an 
excellent  exhibition  of  piano  placing  and 
singing  by  one  blind  young  man  Henry 
jVIozelous.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  N  w  ] 
England  conservatory  of  music,  and  he 
sang  "The  rosary,"  by  Nevin;  Danny 
ivDeever,"  by  Kipling,  arranged  by  "V\  alter 
Damrosch:   and   "The   daisies,"   by    Haw 


splendid  voice,  and  is  an  exceptionallv 
clever  pianist.  He  played  his  own  accom 
panlments,  and  created  a  most  favorable 
impression  among  the  club  membe  s  The 
atereoptlcon  was  handled  by  Arthur  AV 
Jefts. 

At  the  close  of  the  illustrated  lecture  a 
private  session  of  the  members  of  the 
club  took  place,  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Georgie  A.  Bacon.  Reports  were 
road  from  the  treasurer,  clerk  and  au' 
ditor,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meet- 
ing; Dec.  16,  the  subject  would  be  "The 
soil  of  history,"  by  Prof.  Justin  Harvey 
Soilth  of  Dartmouth;  Friday,  at  4  o'clock. 
there  will  take  place  the  second  lecture 
on  "The  apocrypha."  by  Mrs.  Helen  Cole 
DufBeld,   In  Dean  hall. 

Tuesday  at  3.30  o'clock  a  class  in  so- 
ciology is  announced  for  the  Dutch  suite. 
and  Dr.  F.  H.  Buchee  will  speak  on 
"■Women    and   children    in   Industry." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Wednes 
day,  there  is  to  be  a  speaker  for  the 
meeting  of  the  travel  class,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  art  and  music  depart- 
ment, and  some  ghost  stories  are  likely 
to  be  told  by  Miss  Dadmun.  Mrs.  M.  F. 
Pratt  submitted  the  report  of  the  va- 
cation schools. 

Miss  Bacon  reported  that  the  festival 
of  nations  had  netted  the  club  $2900.  Some 
of  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  remain. 

The  director.^  expressed  thanks  to  all 
who  contributed  work  for  the  festival.  It 
was  voted  to  contribute  $20  to  the  work 
ot.  education  ot  the  state  federation, which 
the  club  Is  carrying  on  in  the  Tennessee 
mountains. 

Prof.  Edward  G.  Howard  Greggs  will 
give  one  of  his   lectures   this  winter. 

The  executive  committee  recommended 
an  amendment  to  the  bylaws,  raakiii? 
the  membership  fees  $5.  'This  proposed 
.change  will  he  discussed  and  voted  on 
at  the  meeting  Jan.  13. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  CLUB. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  agent  of  tho 
Massachusetts  Association  for  prornct- 
ing  the  interests  of  the  adult  blind, 
lectured  in  Tuckerman  Hall  ye'j»erday 
ai  3  p.  m.  luider  the  auspices  of  ,  the 
Worcester  Woman's  Club.  The  lecture 
was  followed  by  a.  business  session  at 
which  Miss  Georgie  A.  Baoon,  president, 
anounced  tiiat  the  club  had  cleared 
J2900  at  th.e  recent  bazar  to  help  pay 
off  the  debt  on  the  clubhouse.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Robinson  stated  that  the  Browning 
drama,  recently  presented,  had  cleared 
S232.  Miss  Ethel  Hyde  Davis  reported 
tor  the  oommittee  on  vacation  schools 
Ithat  tadividtial  contributions  outside 
the  club  had  amounted  to  $243.25  and 
that  .the  total  expenses  of  carrying  on 
the  schools  this  year  had  been  $610.43. 
'Ad  important  announcement  made  by 
the  president  was  that  the  executive 
board  recommended  that  the  member- 
ship fee  be  increased  to  $5  and  the  club 
will  consider  this  recommendation  and 
vote  on  it  at  the  business  meeting  Jan. 
13.  „      . 

Mr.  Campbell's  subject  was  '  Seeing 
by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind  Become 
Self-supporting."  The  cinerii'afograph 
and  atereoptlcon  were  used  in  illustrat- 
ing the  lecture,  the  object  of  whi.ch  was 
to  show  that  the  chief  need  of  the 
blind  is  a  fair  chance,  not  pity,  and 
■that  the  majority  of  tliem  are  capable 
tiirough  training  of  becoming  self-sup- 
porting. Mr.  Campbell  suggested  that 
"the  club  appoint  a  committee  to  aid  in 
the  work  «t  the  association.  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Fowler,  *2  North  Avenue,  who  has 
taught  some  of  the  schools  of  which  Mr. 
Campbell  spoke,  and  who  is  familiar 
wtth  the  methods  of  work, was  mention- 
ed as  one  to  whom  application  might 
be  made  by  any  who  desire  to  join  the 
association,  wtiich  costs  nothing,  or  to 
aid  In  the  work  in  any  other  way: 

Henry  Mozelous,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
came  to  the  platform  between  the  two 
parts  ot  the  lecture  and  playing  his  cvn 
accompaniments  sang,  "the  Rosary," 
by  Ethelbert  NevIn,  "Danny  Deever," 
words  by  Kipling,  music  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  and  in  response  to  an  encore, 
"Daisies"  by  Hawley.  Mr.  Mozelous 
rwas  a  striking  example  of  what  the 
blind  can  accomipllsh  wiith  proper  train- 


There  were  colored  views  of  AJplne ' 
climbing  showing  Mr.  Campbell's  father 
fearlessly  conquering  the  RTghest  peaks 
as  if  he  could  see  as  clearly  as  his 
guide.  Other  pictures  showed  42  blind 
cyclists  on  a  multicycle,  stilt  walkers, 
rope  skippers,  etc.  Physical  training 
was  emphasized  strongly  as  an  impor- 
'tant  adjunct  to  any  education  of  the 
■blind,  no  matter  what  else  he  might 
undertake. 

Mr.  Campbell  explained  the  methods 
pursued  aJt  British  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind,  notably  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  which  fits  young 
men  and  women  for  teaching  just  aa 
any  other  normal  school  does.  He 
gave  ,an  account  of  nurseries,  kinder- 
gartens, primary,  gram'mar,  and  high 
schools  for  the  blind  and  shO'wed  charts 
with  the  raised  letters,  lines  and  sym- 
bols that  are  used  In  teaching  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  other  studies  just  as  in  the  ordl-, 
nary  school.  A  glimpse  at  these  fine 
irstltutlons  of  England  and  Scotland 
gave  the  audience  an  impression  of 
beautiful  buildings  and  elaborate 
grounds  where  any  persoiv,  blind,  or 
with  all  senses  active,  might  enjoy  his 
pxisitence.  Mr.  Campbell  explained  and 
pictured  the  advantage  of  having  a 
wide,  treeless  expanse  of  ground  for 
the  sports  of  the  blind,  and  of  planting 
frees  and  shrubs  on  the  borders  or  in 
places  where  a  wide  gravel  walk  would 
indlcate'to  the  s'i.ghtless  the  spot  where 
they  mu'sr  cease  running  and  frolicking 
and  turn  about  to  avoid  a  collision. 

He  Cited  exajmples  of  the  practical 
re-sul'its  of  musical,  professional  and  in- 
dustrial tralnfng  in  Enerllsh  and  Amer- 
ican Institutions  for  the  blind.  Thoue-h 
In  Phll'adelnhla  the  Institution  for  the 
adult  blind  Is  a  failure  financially,  Mr. 
Oampbell  pointed  out  the  fact  that  It 
Is  beitter  that  the  Institution  should  ex- 
ist even  if  it  has  to  receive  state  aid, 
rather  than  that  the  blind  man  should 
lose  his  self-resoect  and  become  a 
pauper.  The  little  he  can  earn  even  in 
a.  partially  successful  institution  whei"e 
the  work  of  his  hands  Is  rewarded  with 
even  a^  sn^all  stlnend  as  other  work- 
men earn  their  wages,  is  a  good  thing 
tor  him  and  he  should  not  be  pauper- 
ized by  being  deprived  of  it.  This  sen- 
♦  'ment  received  hea.rtv  aoDlau.<w  from 
the  audience  and  Mr.  Campbell  ex- 
oress'ed  his  graUflcafcion  that  such  was 
the  case. 

He  referred  to  the  attempt  of  the 
aRsoclatlnn  to  do  something  for  thft 
blind  in  lira'ssacHusetts  and"  of  its  hopes 
tp  effect  by  means  of  legislatlion  a» 
good  results  as  have  been  apparent  in 
England  for  some  time.  Mr.  C^m.pbell's 
father  a.'coomnllBhed  remarkaJble  results 
In  London.  Of  the  f!9S3  blind  persons 
In  Masachusetts  in  1895  onlv  1744  were 
self-sup-oortiner.  The  asocTa'tlotr  aims  lo 
Induce  the  public  to  heln  the  blind  helr> 
■themselves.  Mr.  Campbell  distributed 
Ciost  cards  which  thoss  who  desire  to 
.loin  the  assooiatlon  will  mail  tn  the 
Iheadouarters  in  Roxhury.  He  asked 
that  any  person  who  has  a,  piano  to  be 
tuned  or  any  other  work  in  the  mi.nv 
lines  which  the  Wind  can  do  bs  well 
those  who  see  vvouid  coin-mu"'oate  vn 
him  at  T>0  Boylston  ."Street.  Brnt-.n.  ,i^d 
he  would  give  the  names  of  good  work- 
men in  this  ■s^clnltv  vi'ho  wquld  perform 
the   taskK   well. 

Mr.  Campbell  Is  gnine-  to  visit  some 
of  the  Wnrc"stf>r  fact-ories  to'^nv  to  se.-. 
what  work  done  in  them  could  be  dono 
by  blind. 

At  the  bnsineos  meeting  foUo-n-Ing 
the  lecture  Miss  Bienn  announced  thn' 
+he  next  club  rneetlnPT  would  be  held 
Wodnc.sd,iv.      Th"    hisforv    denartme"'- 


Mr 


A.    Pn 


HP  ,n  Charge.  Pi-^  ,T,i<i'iT:  Harvev 
Smith  of  ■Partm.outh  CoIIps-p  mi]]  jer. 
tm-e  on  "The  Soil  of  History."  Afm-v 
ihe  lecture  the  travel  cl'"'>!  will  hold 
Its  rre'iminary  meetlni^.  This  class  j.s 
tinder  the  ausnlces  of  th^  art  and  n^iisic  I 
depa.rtment,  Mrs.  Florence  «.  t^'a.re 
chairman.      Miss    Dadmun    will    give   a ' 

series  of  five  talks  before  the  class  at 

later  meetings. 


J 


.'h/i/irss    all   communkalions   mi'l     siih- 
scriplioiis  to 

The  Leader 

Boulder  Mont. 

"  ^Nov.  26,   1903. 

What  are  the    Elements  Essential    to 
Good  Mscipllne  in  our  Schools? 

Paf>i->  read  at  llic  Fourteenth  Convention 
hnlniclors  otihe  Blind  t\v  Mr.    Dudley 
W' I  It  I  a  Ills. 
Peda-.-KV  is    proir, 
(for  Hut  ivason  there  cat)     be     ii<.    absolute 
iiK  uf  the  questions  tli-it  it  puts   for 
■e  make  to     ques- 
proposes  must  be 
■ly  effc 

e  towards  the  prjblems 
has  to  face  in  his  personal  experi- 
t  is  just  a  personal  attitude  that  I 
to  give  this  afternoon,  one  that  I 
e  to  tlirough  my  experience  of 
problems  studied  in  the  light  of 
aidology.  What  I  wisli  to  say  1 
le  forms  of  the  notes  I  havejotted 
in  time  to  time  as  they    have    oc- 

nowadays  mean,  I  think 

;  more  tiian  •  we    once    did.      \Vc 

raining  in  conduct  that  we  gi\-e 

for  its  eliect    in    character;     we 

nd  tlie  development  in  the  child, 

f   orderly,     intelligent    conduct, 

the  ligiit  of  proper    regard     for 

seek  to  bring  aoout  i.,  lue  child 

^  ect      for 

liate  and    im 

tion  evidently 


n  h's  irai 
This 


cunceplion: 


,gnt 


lUy 


duty;  then, 
ist  operate  upon  the  \n\- 
re  by  indirect  iiiftueuces 
Any  cue  who  may  li.ive 
read  Ualter  Pater's  beautiful  imagi.iary 
puiUiit,  called  '-The  Child  in  tne  House," 
uiu.-^t  understand  what  I  mean  Dy  eav,ron- 
meat  with  its  sirange  alemb.c  by  which  the 
child's  e.^cperience  of  mere  cn-cuuiatauceS 
are  changed  into  indelible  spiritual  impres- 
sions and  conceptions.  To  put  all  this 
mutter  into  a  sentence,  the  pupil's  person- 
al activity  must  be  supplemented  by  en- 
,  viroumental  molding,  supporting,  strength- 
'  eniug  circumstance  and  influence. 

On  this  side  we  do  well  to  be  such 
hearty  believers  in  determinism  as  my  in- 
sisting on  environment  would  suggest; 
and  it  is  true  that  determinism  offers  a 
gospel  for  far  more  than  half  of  the  chil4:s 
nature.  But  in  the  young  one  there  is  yet 
to  be  accounted  for  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain tyjie  of  free  will,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  I  recommend  all  the  delicacy, 


•all  the  deftne.ss"po.ssibreui  gaining  author- 
■ity  ovtr  this  will,  this  assent,  this  submis- 
■■■,.>■  possibility  in  the  pupil.  This  author- 
,  ..i.cdicncc  to  -j,-hich  pr6ceeds  from  vol- 
i.iii.iiv  consent,  when  it  comes  to  prevail 
as  a  sentiment,  a  social  will,  is  the  strong- 
est jwsses.sion  the  mauasement  ot  our 
schools  can  possess.  I  suggest,  then,  the 
preservation  of  this  authority  as  an  essent- 
al  element  in  disciphitc.  If  this  element 
be  appreciated,  let  tlie  iirincip.d  or  teacher 
bid  for  the  child's  assent  through  sym- 
pathy, through  the  most  distinctly  reason- 
able methods  he  can  think  of.  This  author- 
well  be  sought  for  another  reason; 
ire  leads  on  to  the  highest  spiritual 
on  of  man,  a  life  pursued  with  con- 
sference  to  the  sacredness,     the    in- 


ity  mas 


reasonableness   of 
,-e  and  behind  man 


It.  f 


the 


and  method 


bless 


)romotive  Dy  i 
;elf-governmei] 
;r  sphere. 

These  two  elements  1  suggest  as  essential 
and  insist  that  they  shall  permeate  the 
mind  and  the  temper  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  our  pupils.  The  surest  form  of 
management  in  our  schools  proceeds  from 
the  strongest  and  sweetest  personalities, 
and  in  such  per>onalities  I  believe  theever- 
liresent  characteristic  is  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  necessitv  fm-  these  elements  of  dis- 
cdiline.  This'  then,  I  make  my  answer  to 
the  question  of  my  subject— developing  en- 
vironment and  prevalence  of  authority 
through  sympathy  and  reasonableness— 
these  elements  to  be  sought  as  a  defiinite 
means  toward  the  attainment  of  good  dis- 
cipline considered  in  its  highest  sense.  So 
ni'icl)  of  theory  I  have  given;  now  for  the 
practical  features  ot  our  work,  in  which 
this  theory  nee  Is  to  work  itself  out. 

The  conditions  constituting   our    schools 
for  the  blind  make  discipline  a  more  easily 
attainable  mrdter  than  in  the  ordinary  day 
seeing  schools;  we  have  an  advantage  that 
we  should  preserve,  in  our    freedom     from 
outside  distractions    and    interferences.     I 
ne;d    not  stress  the     maintenance    of    this 
fortunate  condition  by    keeping    this    fact 
well  in  the  minds  of  the    friends    and    re- 
latives of  the  pupils;  too  many  visits  at  ir- 
regular times  from  outside,  too  many    ab- 
sences on  the  pupils'  part,  is  demoralizing 
I  to  order.     Then,  we  have  a  good    help    in 
that  our  pupils  are  not    constantly    drawn 
from  their  good  order  by  the    temptations 
of  the  eye  that  are  so  difficult    of    circum- 
vention in  seeing    schools;    the    blind    are 
given    to    less    hidden,    less    covert,     less 
troublesome  disorder  than  the  seeing,    just 
because  they  are  wdthout  that  swift    mem- 
ber which  so  often  in  seeing  schools  seems 
to  aid  deception  in  mischief.     Those  of  our 
seeing     pupils — the    partially  blind,      who 
show  a  disposition  to     take    advantage    of 
the  fact  of  their  sight — need    special    over- 
sight and  sympathy-  because  of  the    tempt- 
ing opportunity  for  miscondiact.     The    ad- 
vantages that  we  possess  1  mention    as    a 
help  for  the  promotion  of  the  delinite  aims 
1  have  proposed,  and  it  is   this    promotion 
I  have  in  mind  when     I    name,     as    I     am 
doing,  those    features    of    our    work    that 
present  disciplinary  needs  and  ofl'er  special 
opportunities. 

Anothet  of  our  opportunities  for  good 
discipline  is  the  feature  of  our  w-ork  known 
as  organization.  This  should  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. Our  organization  should  furnish 
an  environment  that  keeps  out  confusion 
(and  the  possibility    of    misdemeanor;     we 


neetr  quiet  as  .ni  atmosphere  for  the  pupil 
Our  plan  of  school  formation  should  pro 
mote  distinctions,  should  preserve  pro 
IJortion  in  different  and  interacting  author 
iiies;  it  should  keep  in  the  pupils  mind  a 
sense  of  regularity  in  work,  Jn  classes,  in 
hours,  in  classification  o(  pup  Is  into  sets 
according  to  age  and  size  for  the  sake'  oi 
smooth  interoour.se  among  the  different 
division.s  of  children;  a.-ranagement  of  pu 
pils  in  dormitories  and  in  dining-rooms 
should  he  a  clear  element  in  organization 
The  authority  should  allow  as  few  firiji>- 
sions  of  duty  as  pos.sible.  The  buildinfc 
anp  school  property  should  avoid  all'  pos 
sible  confusion  or  improper  coramunicalioi 
between  diflferent  sets  and  sexes.  As  fa- 
as  possible  our  organization  needs  to  per- 
ceive the  benefit  of  constant  supervi.sion  t.i 
the  pupils  by  the  teachers  and  officers;  I  do 
not  refer  to  any  kind  of  suspicious  police 
duty,  but  to  sympathetic,  pr.>tective  watch- 
ing over  our  pupils,  especially  our  young- 
er pupils.  Altogether,  let  organization  do 
all  it  can  for  order.  There  is  a  danger,  J 
know,  of  over-system;  but  the  attitude  o( 
the  authority  must  be  one  that  spiritual 
izes  system,  beeps  it  from  hardness,  from, 
repressiveness. 

Here  I  have  spoken  of  the  attitude  of  the 
teacher;  upon  that  depends  more  than  up- 
on anything  else  the  influence  and  theklni: 
of  authority  that  shall  prevail  in  a  school 
The  teacher  may  well  use  his  attiludi- 
to  the  pupil  as  a  test  of  the  temper  of  hi-- 
work.  The  child  yields  itself  wiUinglv  t. 
the  appeals  of  a  sympathy  that  appreciate^ 
its  motives  and  that  understands  its  nature. 
Let  the  teacher,  therefore,  make  it  hi' 
ambition  to  have  towards  the  child  sincer- 
ity of  affection  and  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  nature,  the  motives  an'- 
destiny  of  the  young  one. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 


BOULDER,  MONT.    THURSDAY, 

DEC.  10,   1903. 

What  are  the    Elements  Essential    to 
Good  Discipline  in  our  Schools? 

Pafiei  read  at  the  Fourteenth  Convention 
■n  lustnietors  of  t/ie  Blind  Ity  .)//-.  Dudley 
111  i  Hams. 

( Concluded. ) 
We  need  in  our  discipline  a  higher  appreci- 
ation of  the  child;  we  are  too  prone  to  for- 
getting its  origin  and  the  source  of  its 
constitiui  ui;  we  need  to  have  what  I  may 
terra  the  "kindergarden  spirit";  we  are  too 
much  given  to  trying  the  child  by  stand- 
ards that  are  dictated  by  our  individual 
preferences^  not  to  mention  our  desire  for 
personal  convenience.  Let  the  child  feel 
our  sympathy,  our  hope?  for  him.  our 
cotnprehension  of  his  feeling;  encourage  in 
the  pupil  coutidentiality,  personal  trust. 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  pupil's  demand 
for  development  along  the  line  of  his  nat- 
ure, the  impulse  nature  has  placed  in  iiira 
We  need  to  avoid  being  found  striving  to 
thwart  nature;  we  must  rather  leara  of  her 
;  and  adapt  our  requirements  of  the  pupil 
to  her  dictates.  This  attitude  I  suggest 
as  a  mental  temper  in  theteacher.  It  is  an 
attitude  many  of  us  have  learned  through 
humiliation  in  the  presence  of  such  masters. 
as  Froebel,  and  then  no  less  through  _" 
deepest  errors.  Whenever  1  have  k,  : 
attitude  X  have  felt  the  glow  of  better 
of  success  in  details;  when  I  have  f.i 


have  had  tile  fiense  of  strife  th 

at  i .;-     .  '  -.-.I  >-s 

feels  when  he  qui;,  a     hi.irher 

sla'.  :  -iiu. 

In  our  Ijlind  schools  we    need 

till',     li,_-u.-i- 

attitude  e.~]ieeiallv,  fnr  we  ha\ 

.•   t.-    lal^e,  in 

part,  tile  place  of  the    pupil',. 

home,     and 

unless  we  are  rightly  disposed 

to  tiie  Child 

we    make     him     worse     than 

an     <,rphan 

Araonu;  our  older    pupils    we 

are-  dealinfif 

with  persons  on  the  v'erg-e  of  r 

an hood  and 

needi  tliat  respect  which  is  due 

our  respon- 

To  introduce  this  attitude  in  the  school, 
and  in  fact  to  brin^,  about  an>  needed 
promotion  or  pieser\atioi  ot  ordei  there 
must  be  amon^  the  te  ichei  ,  cooperation 
tor  this  puipose  theie  is  ueeu  of  the  form 
atiou  ot  teachers  meeting-,  wheie  dis 
cussions  as  to  metlnas  and  measure^  m\y 
take  place  I  hese  teachers  meetings  too 
be^et  an  mteiest  ui  the  study  of  practical 
pedia''Oji\,  all  of  which  (joes  to  the  promo 
turn  ot  better  orderin  school  Theieou^ht 
to  e\ist  among  the  teachei-,  aid  ofhcers  of 
our  institution  thegreite^t  p  >isible  amount 
of 'friendly  courtesy  An\  misunderstand 
ing  as  to  authoiit}  or  requirements  any 
intei  terence  or  disgard  as  to  another  s 
authorit\  bleeds  the  worst  torm  ot  paralysis 
m  disciphniiy  function  The  piiucipal 
fails  w  hen  he  forgets  the  position  the  teacher 
occupies  the  teacher  tails  when  forgetting 
subordination 

Ai  element  m  oui  discipline  thatislikelv 
to  be  t  souicc  of  eiioi  ]■-  the  matter  ot  le 
MUiiemtnts  A  failure  on  the  pait  of  the 
pup  1  til  folic  w  these  out  always  an  indica 
ti  in  ot  lemissness  on  his  side  for  we 
te  icneis  st  md  a  likehood  of  making  re 
quire  nents  that  tall  shoitot  the  fuUamount 
olieas  n  ibi'-ncss  thit  ought  to  chaiacterize 
all  the  duties  we  pi  ice  upon  oui  pupil 
^^eneed  to  be  c  .list  mth  si  cptical  is  ti 
oui    nil    s        h  IS  X  1  L  I    \    to  let      Ul    desire  t<  1 


ner  in  which  Nature  'deals  with  us  Es- 
pecially should  we  avoid  displaying  in- 
dignation in  our  corrections.  Sympathetic 
remonstrance  .s  by  tar  more  productive  of 
results  aimed  at.  Onr  nreetings  with  pupils  ; 
tor  correction  mav  be  made  opportunities 
for  confidentialit.es.  Children  at  times  i 
come  to  the  place  where  they  find  a  relief 
m  unburdening  themselves  of  faults.  I 

We  have  an  opportunity    for    promoting  I 
good  discipline  in  the  quality    of    employ- 
ment we  give  our  pupils,  or,  stating   much 
tne  same  tning  another  wav,    wemayextect  I 
our  conduct  t  J  be    of     this    or    that      ki    d 
according    to     the    qual  tv     of    studies     «e 
give     the    pupU,        l^Mlently    the    study 
tne  work  guen  wiir  pioduce    the    highest 
development    the  Ijes.  discipline    it  it  be  ot 
the  kind  that  confoim^most  nearly  to    the 
need    the  demand  ot    the    pupil  s     natuie 
Tnis  IS  not  theoiy     it  is  t  ict     i,  I  flunk   the 
experiences  of  ill  jt    us    will    sh  n\        Ihci 
child  s  nature  de\  el  jps    through     ictivit\    I 
through  self  expiession    and  tint    t\pe    of 
education  which    pioeeeds    by     d  nn,.      In 
personal  e\erc  se    is  be^t       1  he  pupil  s  i>-st 
lessness  must  hnd  outlet      aid     on      w  ii  I 
should  be  to  pio\  ule  an  eJucatio  i  thatc  jn- 
toims  to  this  need        Iheietore      when    we 
welcome  concictc  stu  lie      we  bid   t  i    come 
into  oui  niKKt  the  m      t  healfhlul  eon  met 


K  iients        \,un       we     nui   t     n    t 

ii\       Ii  im  his   uiu 

11  il  c  <i  iiscKcs     \ei\      instinct     in 

.1      null        t    what     we     leju.ic 
.,\^i\    ill      itant   regulation-,    we 

ttittinm-jt     lliu 
niunitic,    suc'i    i 

i'    L   nc    tiii_  of  the  pup  Is  whoaie 

UldlCsS-s          SIK   1 

111           ^1   L  csiieviil  emphisis  to 
ncK       ft  Is  <  1  1  c  ic  It    t  Ml    t  1    put 
1  in\     it    lui    1     |uii    m   nts     in     the 

till                          1  cLtne       We 
nil'                                     1.,  ini,      ibout 

w  th  th     pup  Is      1 
in  the  c  ISC      1   111 

pupil  em    \s  thi, 

the  1  lind       >nc.u 
the  \  isits  fhit  pe  1 
the   school  rail  e   U 

in     these    societies      At     home    I 
\   h  L\c  occas  on  to  enlist  tneii  help 

ot  s  ein^  OUI   woil 

Oui   domestic  d 
gieitalhesinpi 
hr.quent   hithnu 

b..  s 
can  c      1 

,           ,      ,11     It     be 

1st        lie 

d  me  m    i 

hi\^  m  It      , 

foi  It  chinc.s  1  1  111,1  I 

c  I        tn  ir   w  hen     le 

buke  meets  t'loi^nt 

ssness  the  pupil    feels 

he  IS  tieated  uniustl 

ind  IS    alien  ited      A 

game  th  it  is  h  u  ntul 

nee  Is    a    substitute 

llld     11      ICO    ll\            11    s     1 

1.     some     impersonal 

sl^   1  ll    1    1     L    sll  ill           \L 

IS  1  remmderof  tor 

^C      1     1       1                        W             1 

ui.,e  the    ch'ldien 

in      ,1   s   h      Is  t     ,11  n 

1  ither    than     check 

them     It  Is  well  t  i  d-\ 

se    IS  nianv    impiov 

in<  s«im=->  '>s  we    c  ii 

1  he     j\mnasium 

though  not  altoyethei 

1  pli\   pUce    IS  in    a 

line  with  th     eiiio\  nt 

It  that  the  pap  1    de 

ll\        Il   nil   his    iiiui 

c  Its      We    need    to 

|)!o    rI     m     LU     1      \\h 

h  our  pupils  shall  be 

pie      nt    It  111  iiu      i  m 

betiei  cliss    of    en 

oik 


ih  s 


I  Mil    loi   neip  m   iii  mg 
1^  reguHiit\  into  the  pupil  s  bfe    just     as 
e  expect  the  same  hel|3  m  oig  iniz  ition        | 
1"  I     ilh     m  wilting  of  good  discipline  one 
iiist  11    t  t  ul  t  1  sjieak  of  the   good    results 
1  11   111  n   li     I      I  ed  foi  fi  ini     out     diiectU  i 
n     il  111   111   ti  1  1       If  tills  element  ot    oui 
lehiii.,  IS  w    ith  Its  time    I  think  we  can 
t  hnd  It  tilling  us   m    oui     effoits     -ittei 
id  condu   t       Such    help     we    shall     not  I 
iss  It  we  mil  I    ifn^litc  iusnes=  something 


Uli 


1  cii 

Is       1 


the 


3blii 


iin  usu  il  lite  of  oidinan  | 
loutiie  1  he  office  !  1  icl  gion  IS  to  spirit 
u  ih/c  the  oidinirv  lite  to  make  it  signih 
c  I  f  with  I  e  n  c>ssit\  of  con  tant  etcience 
in  living  t  a  will  that  pei\ades  the  world 
1  d  desires  righteousness  The  ideal  com 
1  iisatu  n  to  hold  up  befoie  the  pupil  is  the 
peace  that  folnws  the  cairying  out  ot    that 

ill  in  the  daily  experience  otsim]ile  dut\ 
F  om  sucn  -m  etnical  result  it  seems  t. 
me  we  must  expeet  discplinaiv  benehts 
if  n  1  small  kind 
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■  [Note— The  articles  under  this  head  are  by  blind 
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Among  all  of  the  gifts  with  which  we  are 
endowed  by  our  Creator,  it  seems  to  me 
that  none  are  so  elevating,  or  afford  more 
pleasure  than  that  of  music. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  music 
from  very  remote  ages  to  the  present  time, 
we  find  that  in  every  country  in  which  it 
was  introduced  it  had  a  different  effect 
upon  the  people.  In  Egypt,  it  seemed  to 
inspire  the  inhabitants  with  liigher  am- 
bition, and  liad  a  great  effect  upon  the 
emotional  side  of  their  nature.  At  this  time 
women  were  the  chief  musicians,  and  used 
to  play  on  the  harp  and  lute  in  order  to 
gain  a  livelihood,  while  the  opposite  aex 
would  slay  at   home    and   spin. 

In  Cbaldea,  where  the  people  were  very 
warlilie  and  fierce,  music  was  used  to 
express  harshness  and  sevei-ity.  It  was 
simply  a  combination  of  different  in- 
struments such  as  the  horn  and    trumpet. 

Music  was  developed  considerably  in 
Greece.  There  it  was  used  principally  for 
religious  purposes.  The  lyre  was  the  in-' 
strument  most  used  at  that  time. 

iMusic  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
the  Hebrews.  They  would  often  listen  to 
some  beautiful  music,  and  then  -take  to 
writing  Scripture.  This  was  greatly  prac-  } 
ticed  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  especially  j 
when  he  was  unhappy. 

Hazel  Piper, 


Let  us  imagine.  Reader,  that  I  am  con- 
versing with  you  upon    the    influence    of  i 
music,  and   that  you    interrupt  me   with 
these  questions: 

"Has  music  an  elevating  influence,  and  i 
do  we  receive  any  benefits  from  itV"  \ 

That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  music 
you  are  referring  to.  I 

The  ancient  Chaldeans,  who  were  a  I 
fierce  people,  and  have  sometimes  been  I 
called  the  Romans  of  Asia,  enjoyed    only  •' 


of  sounds 
s  produc- 
1  war. 
■^''L  upon^ 
alter  es- 
musical, 
;-Mlfully, 
'""'instru- 
,11 1  a  cult- 
arning. 
to 


the  Egypt. 

pecially,  who'CiJer.. 

played  for  such  early  times  ., 

upon  the  lyre  and  other    strm 

ments.   The  Greeks  wei'e  na"  .n 

ured  people,  and  never  tired  of 

You  may  say  that  music  had    t 

do  with  the  education  of  the  Greens;   p    •'- 

haps  not,  but  it  certainly  did  not  degradi 

them. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  mediaeval 
music,  but  I  shall  mention  some  of  the 
world  renowned  rrusicians,  who  have 
been  born  since  that  time.  Mozart,  Chop- 
in, Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn  have 
composed  music  which  will  always  be  be- 
neficial to  the  world:  while  Handel's 
Messiah,  and  Bach's  Passion  Music  of 
St.  Matthew,  have  had  a  good  influence 
on  religious  thought  and  feeling.  Of  all 
operatic  composers,  perhaps  none  have 
ever  written  opei-as  equal  to  those  of 
Wagner.  His  Tannhausser  and  Lohengrin 
are  beautiful.  Wagner  had  a  powerful 
imagination,  and  we  can  almost  read  his 
thoughts  in  hi.s  music. 


Tliat  music  is  elevalinB:,  I  am  positive, 
if  it  1)6  the  riKlil  l<ind;  but  there  surely  is 
not  anytlilny  ('luvaliiigiu  tlie  music  whicli 
tlie  masses  of  people  enjo.v  to-day.  l>o  not 
misumlerstatid  me.  I  iiieiin  raytime.  I  liope 
you  will  not  lliiiilc  I  am  eccentric  for  I 
enjoy  good  dance  music  as  well  as  any 
person;  hut  I  do  not  comprehend  how  the 
trash.\  po|)ular  music,  which  is  so  well 
liked  lo-day,can  be  enjoyable  orelevating:. 

We  always  enjoy  thin^iS  which  we  have 
to  woHc  for.  It  certainly  is  notadifficult 
task  to  learn  ragtime  or  play  it.  Any 
lierson  can  do  that.  All  one  needs  to  do, 
is  to  seat  oneself  at  a  piano,  put  on  the 
loud  pedal,  and  pound.  When  we  have 
so  much  beautiful  music,  ought  we  not  to 
show  our  good  taste  by  preferring  it  to 
trash? 

Berna  Haight. 


Musical  instruments  wbicli  have  been 
made  by  creat  men,  have  done  much  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  our  race,  but,  to  me, 
no  music  is  so  puii.'  and  sweet  as  tlie  voice, 
an  instrument  made  l)y  God  Himself, 
an  instrument  which  He  h:is  given  to 
even  the  little  birds  who  sing  to  us  in 
spring-time  and  make  all  the  world  seera 
bright  and   hapoy. 

U  would  be  difficult  to  stale  just  how 
much  intluei:ce  music  has  had  on  the 
world  and  on  individuals,  Imt  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  has  done  much  to  elevate 
man  and  awake  in  him  those  emotions 
and  higher  ideals  wliicli  bring  him  neai- 
to  their  (iiver. 

Maud  Hilton. 

ADVLKTISER,  BOSTOIV. 
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When  music  began  to  make    what    one 

,^     would  term  progress,  it  was  used    chiefly 

■    for    devotional    services.     It    reached     a 

IH  high  standard  in  Germany,  which    is   the 

iP'  leading  country  for  instrumental    music. 

I  j  That  country  has  been  the    birth-place   of 

^  '  a  great  many  good    composers,    such    as 

Mozart,  Bach,    Schumann,    Chopin,    and 

Haydn. 

The  Jewish  race  has  also  pi-oduced 
some  very  prominent  musicians.  Felix 
Bartholdy  Mendelssolin,  was  a  lepresent- 
ative  of  this  class  of  people,  and  one  to 
be"  proud  of.  His  oratorio  called  Saint 
Paul,  is  a  beautiful  composition,  and  is 
constantly  being  rendered  in  a  great 
many  of  our  large  and  prominent  cities. 
He  also  wrote  one  from  a  story  that  he 
took  from  the  Bible,  and  expressed  it  in 
music. 

'I'he  oratorio  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Stein- 
er  is  another  beautiful  piece  of  work. 
It  makes  the  suffering  of  our  Lord  so 
vivid  that  one  feels  as  though  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  tragedy. 

Wagner  was  also  an  excellent  compos- 
er. Although  he  played  but  little,  he 
wrote  a  great  many  operas.  Among 
which  are  Tannhausser,  and  Lohengrin. 
These  two  compositions  are  considered 
among  the  standard  operas  of  today. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  imagination, 
and  one  can  almost  read  his  thoughts  in 
"his  music.  It  is  often  asked  if  music  is 
.jlevating.  In  answer  to  this  I  would  sav 
.Wat  it  depends  on  what  kind  of  music  it 
T':*'  If  people  propose  to  play  what  is 
called  ragtime,  they  will  certainly  not 
find  anything  elevating  in  it,  but  if  they 
studv  good  composers,  and  play  nothing 
but  their  music  I  am  sure  they  will  find  it 
very  elevating. 

Since  the  very  dawn  of  history,  music 
has  existed  and  in  the  very  earliest  ages 
men  would  gather  together  with  their 
rude  instruments  and  render  music  to 
their  gods.  We  find  that  the  Jews,  in- 
stead of  reading  their  Psalms  and  Pray- 
ers, always  chanted  them,  in  ordei-  that 
they  might  be  made  more  beautiful  and 
effective  as  they  soared  upwards  inharm- 
onious melodies  to  the  throne  of  God. 

In  our  day  music  has  perliaps  reached 
a  higher  standard  than  ever  before,  and 
the  Germans  especially  have  put  many 
beautiful  stories  lo  music;  for  instance, 
what  could  be  grander  than  Steiner's  Ora- 
torio of  the  Crucifixion?  in  whiol.  he  gives 
us  such  a  keen  insight  into  the  suffering 
of  our  Lord  from  His  anguish  in  the  gar- 
den of  Getiisemane  to  the  terrible  scene  on 
Calvary. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUS 

ComiiiJ»«lon    to    Iiivcatlsrate    the 
dltlon  of  the  Ailalt  BIt4i/«f 

Boston.  DFcember  14, 

ThP  Commis.'iion  will  hold  a  Publlo  Hpa 

;  Room    an,    Statn   House,    on   FRID.\T,    D 

'  18.    1903.    at   10   A.M..    for   the  purpose   of 

testimony  as  to   the  oonajtion  of  the  adul 

as   to   measures    for    improvinc    their    con 

All  persons   Inte-e.^ted  are  In-.-lted   to  atto; 

EDWARD  M.   HARTWBLL.    Chnii 

ALPHEUS    H.    HARDY,    Secretar; 

Prof.    Morev,  superintendent  of   the  j 
Institute    for   the    blind,  at    Nebraska  | 

his  pupils  an.l  s,.  anxious   that  the  pub- 
lic should    know  what    a  blind    boy  or 
oirl  ra.-iv  hr  laiit,'ht  to   do,  that   he    has 
;;,U,-MitiH.-nv..n„.rV   permission    to  se- 
lect -i '-ominn.v    rrnm   the    inmates  and 
Ave'enterlainmcnts  in  the  larger  towns 
!  this  winter.    Among  the  students  there 
are  manv  accomplished   musicians  who 
under  Prof.  Doeb's  tutelage  have  learn- 
ed to  inter,,ret  music  of   a  class  seldom 
heard    outside     the    highest    schools 
Reading  from  boods   printed  in  raised 
characters  is  undertaken  by  every  stu- 
dent in  the  institute  and   all   are  profi- 
cient in  spelling  and  writing.     Strange 
as  it  may   seem,  these   boys   and   girls, 
who  through   life   will  be    denied    the 
privilege  of    seeing    any    part    of    the 
world  they  live  in,  know  nearly  all  that 
there    is    to    know   about    geography. 
Nearlv  every  pupil  is  able    to   make  a 
map  of  the  United  States  off   hand,  and 
.some    can    commence    with    any  state 
which  mav  be  called  for  by  the  instruc- 
tor and    build    the    others    around    it 
without   the   sUghtest  hesitation,   and 
with  a  rapidity  that  is  simply   marvel- 
ous.   Goven^r  Mickey    is    inclined  to 
favor  the  concert  tour,  if  it  can  be  un- 
dertaken without  expense  to  the  state. 


WEDNESDAY.  DEC.    16,   1903. 

JUSTICE  BROWN'S  BLINDNESS. 
In  the  repoit  of  the  opening  o£  the 
proceedings  in  the  North  western  Secfuri- 
ties  Company  case  before  the  United 
States  supreme  court  on  Monday,  the 
absence  of  Jiist'it'e  H.  B.  Brown  from 
the  bench  was  noticed,  owing,  it  was 
stated,  to  trouble  with  lii.s  eyes.  The 
fact  is  that  Justice  Browu  has  become 
partially,  and  prob.nbly  will  noon,  be- 
come cutirel}",  blind.  He  bun  served  on 
the  supreme  court  bench  twelve  years, 
hut  it  is  said  that  lie  does  not  con- 
template resignation,  expecting  to  be 
able  to  perform  the  proper  duties  of 
his  oflice.  If  he  was  a  judge  of  a 
<ourt  which  heard  witnosse.s  the  loss 
of  his-  sight  would  ceitainly  preclude 
Id-oper  service,  for  on  the  appearanae 
of  witnesses  iu  giving  tlieir  testimony- 
judgment  is  largely  formed  as  to  theii; 
credibility.  But  in  the  matter  of  listen- 
ing to  legal  arguments  and  weighing 
them  sight  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance  as  compared  with  dis- 
tinctness of  hearing.  So  far  as  the  con- 
sideration of  printed  reports  goes,  that, 
of  course,  can  be  accomplished  by  hav- 
ing them  read  to  him.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, nor  indeed  improbable,  that,  by 
coutiuing  his  attention  to  the  literature 
,  nnd  pleadings  of  a  case,  he  may  be 
ahlt  to  concentrate  his  faculties  more 
intenstty  upon  the  essentials  of  the 
causes?  t'h^t  come  before  him.  Exam- 
ples are  niit  wanting  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  superior  intellectual  work  by 
men  deprived  of  sight. 

^OSTON  EVENING^ 

TKANSCRIPT. 
DECEMBER    1L_1903 

The  commTssTon  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind  will  hold  a  pub- 
lic hearing  In  Boston,  at  the  State  House, 
tomorrow  morning.  The  public  Interest 
In  the  new  movement  to  bring  the  en- 
lightened humanity  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts up  to  the  proper  line  with 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind  within  her  borders— the  blind  who 
have  become  so  since  the  age  at  which 
they  could  be  cared  for  under  present 
practice  anywhere  except  in  the  alms- 
house—will  undoubtedly  Insure  a  full 
attendance  and  much  valuable  testi- 
mony for  the  guidance  of  the  commls- 
Bloners. .. 

BOSTONjm^ 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  TEAK 
VOL.  CXIV.,  NO.  170, 

THURSDAY.  DEC.   17,   1903. 

'  Attpation  has  been  called  to  a  Public 
hearinc  -which  is  to  be  he  d  IP  room  440 
at  t"?  Stiff  House,  at  10  o'clock^  tomor- 
TOw  morning,  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  the  adult  blind  in  this  state 
A.U  who  can  gi\-e  testimony  or  suggest 
roeaSires  aro  invited  to  be  present. 
This  work  In  Massachusetts  follows  m 
the  steps  of  similar  effort  in  >iew  York 
where  the  training  of  the  adult  blind  i| 
receU-ing  much  attention,  while  good 
work  is  being  done  In  eombatmg  the 
contagious  eye  disease  which  is  being 
•  iroduced  by  certain  immigrants  from 
I  and  southern  Egrope. 


HAVE  YEARLY  HELP, 


As  the  result  o£  an  aUractive  fair  held 
yesterday  in  the  parlors  of  Trinity 
Church,  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
received  a  financial  Impetus.  It  was  I 
the  first  fair 'which  has  been  held  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  but  hereafter  may 
become  an  annual  happening.  There  | 
are  now  twenty  sightless  babies  in  thei 
Roxbury  Nur.sery.  two  of  whom  are 
Quite  helpless  from  paralysis.  Five' 
more  applicants  are  on  the  waiting 
list,  but  cannot  be  received  for  lack  of 
room. 

At  vesterday's  fair  there  were  the  cus- 
tomary tables  of  baby  clothing  and  toys. 
iBseful  and  household  articles,  fancy 
fework.  art  objects,  a  candy  table  and  an 
Wirange  tree.  Among  those  presiding 
Hwen-  Mr.<!.  H.  W.  Lathrop,  chairman  of, 
the  bnard  of  li-^itnrs;  Mrs.  R.  B.  French. 
Bccretarv.  Jtrs.  E.  E.  Stearns,  treasurer; 
Mrs.  Sliitnn,  i\!r.^.  Hazen.  Mrs.  I..  Cush- 
;ing  Kimba 

Mcsmitb, 
Mrs.    E. 


{Barke 


Mr 


s.  E.  M.  Curtis 
,.  Davidson.  Mr 
Van   Nostrand 


Amv 


B;  Parker. 

(in  an  adjoining  t> 

%tAs  .served  frappe 


d  cakees. 

-  was   Mr^  Horace 
Mien,   the  president  of  the  corpora- 
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(How  May  the  Sightless  Earn  a 
Livelihood  ? 

Much  Testimony  Before  the    Special 
Commission 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell  Tells  of  Work  in 
London  i 


Helen  Kelle 


Says  State   Has  Lagged    Too 
Long 


There  was  a  large  number  of  persons, 
many  of  them  sightless,  in  attendance  at  j 
the  hearing  in  the  State  House  this  morn- 
ing when  the  special  commission  appointed 
by  Governor  Bates  in  accordance  with  an 
act  passed  by  the  last  Legislature  tor  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  listened  to  the 
views  of  interested  persons.  The  commis- 
sion is  composed  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell, 
A.  H.  Hardy  and  Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of 
Radcliffe  College,  and  It  is  expected  to  re- 
port to  the  next  Legislature  Its  views  as  to 
the  advisability  of  establishing  an  indus- 
trial home  for  the  adult  blind. 

The  hearin.T  was  opened  by  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Spaulding,  -s^io  read  a  letter  from  Judge 
E.  R.  Bumpus  in  which  he  gave  the  expe- 
rience of  his  owTj  son.  who  had  become 
blind  at  the  age  of  six  years,  had  -attended 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  for  three 
years,  and  had  then  gone  to  a  private 
school  in  Qulncy.  He  was  prepared  for 
Harvard  at  Thayer  Academy  and  had  been 
graduated  from  Harvard  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School.  Shortly  after  being  ad- 
mitted 'to  the  bar  he  died,  having  been 
blind  for  twenty-two  years.  Judge  Bumpus 
said  that  It  was  his  opinion,  and  had  been 
the  opinion  of  his  son,  that  it  was  best  for 
the  blind  to  go  to  school  In  the  communi- 
ties where  they  lived,  and  that  they  should 
be  treated  in  the  sama  manner  as  though 
could  see.  There  was  hardly  any  dif- 
the  bllnj  physically  from  other 


fcersons,  and  no  difference  mentaVry.  5  It  is 
Important,  said  Judge  Bumpus,  that  dras- 
Jic  legislation  be  passed  to  compel  oommu~ 
BBlties  to  take  care  of  their  own  blind.  To- 
fflay  the  blind  are  taken  away  from  their 
^fiwn  homes  and  educated  in  schools  where 

fe  friendships  they  form  are  with  persons 
ho  are  blind  like  themselves,  who  cannot 
,:5ielp  them. 
>  Mrs.  Spaulding  said  she  did  not  agree 
with  all  the  suggestions  of  Judge  Bumpus. 
It  would  be  Impossible,  for  instance,  for  the 
towns  to  .give  the  blind  the  higher  educa- 
tion w'hich  they  require.  The  blind  should 
have  opportunity  to  become  citizens  by  be- 
ing useful.  As  a  matetr  of  political  economy 
it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to  help  the 
adult  blind.  The  schools  for  the '  blind  In 
Hartford,  Halifax,  and  in  Brooklyn  have 
been  very  successful— not  In  making  money, 
but  In  giving  the  blind  an  education  which 
would  enable  them  to  take  their  proper 
place  In  the  world. 

In  her  opinion  there  wa-s  a  possibility  of 
the  blind  being  able  to  compete  commer- 
cially with  those  not  so  afHicted.  She  said 
she  would  furnish  the  commission  with  the 
names  of  some  blind  persons  who  had  made 
a   suiccess   commercially. 

William  Heinrloh,  the  well-known  blind 
musicians  said  that  it  was  opportunity,  not 
aid,  which  the  blind  desired.  He  had  him- 
self been  educated  In  a  school  for  the  blind 
at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  was  astonished  to 
find  that  Ma.ssachusetts  was  so  far  behind 
the  times  in  this  matter  of  establishing  a 
suitable  school  for  the  adult  blind.  When 
he  first  came  to  Boston  he  had  no  friends 
hero,  but  he  had  refused  all  aid  from  philan- 
thropic persons  a,nd  made  his  fight  .alone. 
It  was  up-hill  work  for  the  first  ten  years, 
bi't  he  ha.d  become  convinctpd  that  the 
blind  could  succeed.  From  the  standpoint 
of  political  economy  he  thought  the  blind 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Ma-ssachusetts  should  establish  a 
place  where  the  useful  arts  can  be  taught  to 
the  blind.  He  thought  Joseph  Campbell  of 
London  was  the  only  man  running  a.n  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  successfully  today.  The 
latter  puts  it  In  dollars  and  cents  and  reck, 
ons  his  success  from  the  incomes  his  pupils 
are  able  to  earn  after  leaving  his  school.  , 

considerable  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  of  London, 
whose  father,  Joseph  Campbell,  is  head  of 
a  college  for  the  adult  blind  in  London;  the 
practical  experiences  of  which  the  son 
graphically  outlined.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  in  this  country*fome  time,  and  has 
been  making  a  special  study  of  the  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  here,  and  he  had  at  his 
command  this  morning  a  mass  of  facts  and 
figures  which  proved  of  great  interest  to 
the  commission,  as  well  as  those  composing 
the  audience.  Mr.  Campbell  said  what 
they  were  doing  privately  in  London,  the 
State  ought  to  be  able  to  do  here.  He  had 
made  a  personal  investigation  of  sixty-one 
individual  instances  while  in,  .this  country, 
he  said,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  adult  blind  should  not  be 
classed  together;  but  in  order  to  get  the 
best  results  they  should  be  considered  in 
three  separate  classes.  First,  those  who 
had  lost  their  sight  so  late  In  life  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  .them  to  take 
up  industrial  work;  second,  those  somewhat 
younger,  say  about  fifty,  who  had  been  to 
some  institution  and  perhaps  learned  some- 
thing definite,  but  who  were  unable  to  put 
it  to  practical  application;  and,  third,  those 
about  the  age  of  nineteen  who  had  lost 
tlielr  sight!  With  each  of  these  classes 
Mr.  Campbell  told  what  the  association 
over  in  England  was  doing,  for  the  main 
question  of  vital  importance  to  all  of  them 
was,  he  said,  what  could  they  do  toward 
earning  a  living?  In  the  first  place,  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  which  statement  was  received 
with  loud  applause.  An  early  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  out  just  what  the 
individual  blind  persons  are  capable  of  do- 
ing; and,  as  it  is  claimed  that  In  the  indus- 
trial world  they  cannot  compete  with,  ma- 
chines, they  Mr.  Campbell  suggested  that 
they  be  taught  to  run  machines.  They  all 
are  most  anxious  to  work,  and  the  fault 
therefore  lies  with  the  public,  so  he 
thought,  for  it  was  for  them  to  make  some 
systematic  attempt  to  find  openings  for 
those  thus  deprived  of  seeing. 

By  way  of  citing  speoiiflcally  what  is  ac- 
complished in  England,  Mr.  Campbell  said 
that*  throughout  his  country  there  are 
thirteen  blind  shops,  and  last  year  the  sales 
therefrom  amounted  to  £7.5,000,  while  the 
wages  paid  the  blind  workers  amounted  to 
f27,000,  which  was  apart  from  wages  earned 
by  blind  persons  in  their  homes.  He  be- 
lieved that   these  workshops   for  the  blind 


could  ultimately  be  made  to  pay,  as  three 
of  those  he  knew  were  actually  meeting 
tfielr  expenses. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  read  extracts  from  an 
open  letter  which  she  had  prepared  in- 
which  she  instanced  cases  where  the  adult 
blind  are  in  need  of  homes,  and  she  made  a 
I  fervent  plea  for  a  heartier  cooperation;  she. 
;  believed  the  blind  suffer  from  isolation,  and 
'..  she  was  convinced  that  the  needs  of  the 
;  majority  were  better  served  by  institutions 

■  especially  adapted  to  t!:Mr  needs.  In  most 
:  States  there  now  is  a  system  of  elementary 
j  instruction  provided,  but  only  a  small  pro- 

■  portion  are  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Miss  Higgins,  general  secretary  for  the 
'  Associated  Charities,  said  that  body  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  movement  and  she 
expressed  herself  as  heartily  in  accord 
with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Campbell.  She 
disapproved  of  the  pension  system,  be- 
lieving that  it  worked  harm.,  and  thought 
that  the  blind  should  be  treated  as  normal 
in  every  respect  mentally,  and  should  be 
provided  with  every  opportunity  for  em- 
ploying their  hands  when  they  are  not  al- 
waj's  able  to  employ  their  brains  as  they 
could  before  tehlr  affliction.  She  also  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  letting  the 
blind  have  the  benefit  of  association  with 
people  who  oould  see. 

Mr.  Bates,  a  blind  man,  gave  his  pathetic 
experience  in  trying  to  get  work  by  which  [ 
he  coiUd  earn  his  living.  He  told  how  he . 
had  lost  his  sight  in  maturity,  following  an  i 
occupation  of  twenty-two  years  as  a  litho- 
grapher, and  how  he  had  tried  one  thing 
after  another.  He  finished  his  .testimony 
with  tlie  unhappy  statement  that  he  knew 
of  nothing  today  that  he  could  do  which 
would  give  him  a  living.  The  man,  who 
had  an  excellent  command  of  English  and 
exhibited  great  intelligence,  made  a  raos1j« 
profound  impression  upon  those  who  list- 
ened to  him. 

One  of  the  last  speakers  was  Miss  Hellen 
Keller,  whose  remarks  were  interpreted  by 
her  teacher  and  companion,  Miss  Sullivan. 
Miss  Keller  told  how  interested  she  was  in 
every  movement  calculated  to  benefit  this 
class  of  unfortunates  and  how  she  intend-  _ 
ed  to  do  all  in.  her  power  to  further  tlie 
work  until  such  time  as  Massachusetts 
should  take  hold,  in  which  it  had  lagged 
too  long.  There  is  one  thing,  slie  said, 
which  should  first  be  done,  and  that  Is  the 
establishment  of  an  agency  b^^  the  State ; 
which  should  give  its  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  the  Commonwealth  should  support  It 
and  stand  behind  it  until  these  same  blind 
persons  are  able  to  help  themselves.  Tears 
ago,  she  said,  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
she  and  her  teacher  had  urged  upon  Mr. 
Anagnos  the  advisability  of  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  agency,  and  she  had  prom- 
ised him  then  that  when  she  was  older  she 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  further  the 
work.  Others  who  spoke  were  Dr.  John 
Dixwell,  Clarence  S.  Hall,  a  blind  man,  | 
Albert  H.  Jones,  Mr.  Rider  and  others.         1 


^ews  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
to  the  people  of  Lowell  comes  from 
Bmghampton,  N.  Y.,  where  Gen.  Ed- 
ward F.  Jones  has  offered  to  pay  for 
the  examination  of  the  eyes  of  all 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  to 
furnish  treatment  and  glasses  if  deem- 
ed necessary.  The  after  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  General  Jones  has  be- 
come  totally   blind. 

General  Jones~Bas'lL  notable  history 
much  of  which  concerns  Lowell.  When 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  in  1861.  Gen- 
eral Jones  was  then  colonel  of  the 
Sixth  regiment,  to  which  the  four 
Lo-h'ell  companies  Melonged.  Governor 
Andrew  issued  his  first  call  for  troops 
on  April  15,  1861,  and  within  17  hours 
after  Colonel  Jones  had  received  his 
marching  orders,  at  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  the  four  Lowell 
companies,  with  two  from  Lawrence 
and  one  each  from  Acton  and  Groton, 
assembled  in  Huntington  hall,  ready 
for  duty.  There  were  prayers  and  pa. 
triotie  addresses  in  Huntington  hall. 
It  was  a  cold,  dismal  day — sleet  and 
rain  were  falling.  They  went  by  train 
to  Boston,  where  they  got  a  great 
ovation.  Governor  Andrew,  in  pre- 
senting the  colors  to  the  regiment, 
said:  "We  shall  follow  you  with  our 
benedictions,  our  benefactions,  and  our 
prayers.  Those  whom  you  leave  be- 
hind you.  we  shall  cheri.sh  in  our  heart 


nf  hearts."  Colonel  Jones  replied:' 
■You  have  given  me  this  flag:,  which  is 
.the  pmhlpm  or  rill  that  stands  before 
you.  li  1  (  IK  ..-iniK  itiy  whole  com- 
("'laDii       I  ii        ip   nie  God.  I  will  nev- 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  19,  1903 

Mr.  Louis  C,  J5I 
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—  IS  printed 
of  the  blind. 


3  "Theory  of  Music" 
ilsed   letters   for    the 


Mrs.  JuUa  Ward  Howe  presided  at  the 
^New  England  Club  on  Monday,  when  Miss 
'■MaTy  A  Bacon  of  Atlanta  spoke  on  some 
jviaiy  r,--  South.     Next 

CdayMr^C^.    P.   Campbell   will   .ive 
jfrecture    Illustrated    by    t^^    «'-««^ 
nnd  moving  pictures  showing  how  the  blind 
n"^ybecom^e  self-supporting.     Club  tea  and 
an  entertainment  will  follow  and  members 
nre  retmested  to  bring  original  or  selected  [ 
sentiments  appropriate  Co  the  holiday  sea-  | 
son      Mrs.    Thomas    Mack    and   Mrs.    John  , 
A    Heath  entertained  at  the  afternoon  tea  I 
In  the  club  rooms  on  Thursday. 
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Ohio. 

The  6Cth  annual  report  of  Supt.  G.  L. 
Sm.^ad  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the  bliod, 
briDgiuKthe  history  of  the  lustitutiou 
down  to  the  fall  of  10t>a  has  strayed  this 
way  even  at  this  late  date.  It  may  have 
bfL-n  reviewed  before,  but  the  matter 
K)UDds  to  my  ear  so  new,  that  I  will  ven- 
luie  to  i.-fer  to  some  features  of  iaterest 
to  OB  lu  various  ways. 

The  opening  of  the  term  of  IU02-:1  was 
delayed  to  admit  of  the  installalioQ  ot  new 
heatin-     and    lishting    pUnts.     The  old 
\  oucs  bavin;?  become  obsolete,   People  do 
i  n.it  always  wear  out  their  oid   clothes,  as 
I  the  older  ^/eoeration  used  to  do;  but  with 
!  the  improvement    in    style   and  conveot- 
once     foe  new  are  substituted  for  the  old 
us  la«t  as  the  old  thin^ts  wear  out,  or  Kro« 
a  little  auti.iuated,     A    m  .dern    electric 
aopiratu^  was  substituted  for  the  artitieul 
i,m3.  and  the  old   steam    heati.is    method 
wHsabaodoued    in     favor'     of    a     no^er 
system,  which  gives  a  full  salisfactiun     A 
,„„„  co.ent  reason  U.  the  change  m  the 
hieatina  maclduery  w«s  the    tear   ot    the 
bursting    of,.ipeBandtliesealdin,.ofthe 
children.   Besides,  such  accidents  are  apt 
I  to  happen  in   very    cold    weather,    which 
i  would  be  inconvenient  to  say  the  least  of 


of  the  State  f  r  ,  u,.il.s  wi  h  very  salutary 
remits,  and  the  number  was  expected 
still  further  to  be  increased  through  the 
same  means  latter. 

As  the  time  for  the  twelfth  tiensus  ap- 
proached, thouKhtlul  people,  and  among 
them  conspicuously,  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell, 
so  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  in 
terests  of  the  deaf,  and  broadly  philan- 
thropic, ursently  suggested  that  the  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  bureau  should  include 
a  tabulation  of  the  kind  of  information 
that  would  aid  in  gathering  in  the  bene- 
ficiaries  of  the  special  schools,  that  the 
numbers  who  by  inadvertance,  ignorance,  I- 
or  any  other  causes  fail  of  the  benefits  of 
these  schools,  might  be  saved  from  so 
mischievous  a  loss.  Many  schools  I  see 
Ihave  availed  themselves  of  the  informa- 
ition  thus  collected,  and  with  very  en- 
couraging results  in  many  cases,  while 
the  matter  seem  not  to  ha  e  had  any  ap- 
plicati(m  to  others,  which  are  doubtless 
able  to  get  on  well  emmgh  without  it. 

In  this  interesting  document,  Mr. 
Smead  takes  occasion  to  publish  a  series 
of  suggestions  about  the  early  care  of 
blind'children  that  is  replete  with  valu 
nble  instruction  that,  if  thoroughly 
diffused  among  the  parents  of  the  blind, 
and  intelligently  acted  upon,  would 
change  the  schools  into  veritable  para- 
dises, abolish  kindergartens,  and  obviate 
all  need  of  pri  nary  teachers.  The  range 
of  the  notion  is  perhaps  too  wide,  but 
that  is  the  way  to  get  what  he  and  others 
want.  Put  the  standards  high,  and  then 
live  up  to  them,  d-u't  fix  th,  m  to  suit 
what  you  would  like  to  have  them  for 
your  own  measurement.  This  part  of  the 
1  report  ought  to  be  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  b'inevolent  ought  to 
amke  it  possible,  or  some  oneshould.  that 
every  parent  of  a  oliud  child  should  have, 
and  read  a  copy. 


Another  notable  advance  in 

^s  in  which 

was  the  completion  ul  loiildu 

to  set  up  the  physical  training 

"'  1''"*""  "' 

of  the  Institution,    a    uiHttcr 

Superiotendent  regretted  to  1 

;  postpone  so  long 

Information  ..btained  from 
bureau  was  made  available    1 

the   census 

1   a    canvass 

The  "UtaliEigle"  has  winged  its  long 

flight   to    these     parts    once    more.     Its 

contents     would    seem     to    indicate     the 

tirst  issue  for  the    term,    though  I    found 

no  such  statement  in  its  calumns.     It  is  a 

good      number,      however,    its     numbers 

always    contains    a     pleasing     variety    of 

useful  matter.      1  observe  that  all  or  most 

of  the  force  are  in    one  way    or   another, 

connected  with     the     "Eigle"    and     are 

contrilMitory  U)  its  efficiency  as  a   schoo' 

paper.     It  is  pleasing    to  note   that    Miss 

Whalan  issdil  at  the    head  of  the    blind 

department,   and    that    her    pen    is   still 

active  in  the  cause    which    must  be  very 

dear  to  her  heart;    lor  she  writes    in   the 

interest   of    her  work    as   if    she    really 

loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely 

fur  what  is  in  it  for   her.      Her  po.vers  of 

loliservation   are   of    high    order,  and  she 

Uiings  back  from   these    e.'ccursions    into 

the  dusky  rei'm  very  valuible  discussions 

li.ftlie    con  litions    aud     posubilities    of 

t.liiid  people,  and  the  peculiar  conditiims 

that  seem  to  fasten    on   s  )  m.iuy  of  thtm 

in  conseqence  of  the   infirmity  that  diSer- 

eiitiates  thorn  fiom  other  people  in  a  way 

to  commend  them  lo    the  subjects  of  her 

care  with  great  possibilities  of   imiirove- 

iiieot  to  them  aud  joy   to   her  own  heart. 

riieie  is  a  vast    difference  in    the  way   in 

.ihich    things   maj    be   put.      Vhere  are 

suMK-  niotheis  who  can    remonstrate  with 

iluir  iMUS  and  .'uls    with  most  beautiful 


iMiiregs,  aua~(?Ufde    them    almost    »«tb 
I  heir  eyes,    uud    there    are    others     who 

'  drive  the  dear  sulijectn  of  their  teiidereKl 
anxieties  farther  a«ay  with  every  word 
they  speak,  and  it  is  not  less  so  with 
teachers  I  can  thi.ik  of  no  grace  that 
a  rich  experience  ought  to  allord,  s« 
fraught  With  possibilities  of  Ustlug  bene- 
fit to  ihe  children  ol  the  schools,  as  this 
very  abilty  of  pointing  out  weak  places  j 
that  ought  to  be  strengthened  without 
the  risk  of  making  things  worse. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  a  school  that 
draws  its  patronage  from  bo  wide  atj 
area  as  that  of  Utah.  Scattered  among 
the  sparse  population  of  the  states  and 
territories  that  lie  near  enough  lo  pat- 
ronize the  Utah  school,  there  must  be 
many  who  are  overlooked,  and  neglected, 
even  with  the  abundant  care  taken 
togatherall  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
inslitulion's  care.  The  Census  bureaii 
lias  become  a  valuable  aid  t .  the  schools 
in  finding  the  beneiciaries  of  tneir  work, 
aud  is  d.iuotle.ss  made  available  to  a 
large  extent  in  gathering  in  pupils  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  ihe  information 
cannot  be  made  to  determine  the  proper 
subj'Cts  f  >r  iostructifm.  In  many  cases, 
«heu  the  ones  indicated  are  found,  the» 
prove  to  be  defectives  in  some  way  so 
serious  that  the  schools  can  do  nothing 
for  them,  and  at  some  expense  and 
much  annoyance  to  all  par'ies  the  sub 
ject  has  to  be  sent  back  There  are 
many  of  these  unfortunate  people  that 
might  be  very  iiucli  benefited  by  the 
r<-gular  training  of  a  suitable  institiitioi 
for  t'.K-m;  but  tlu-ir  cuuditi  .a, is  not  slid, 
■IS  to  adapt  then  to  the  regular  school>. 
and  if  kept,  th.-y  work  all  unc.;nsciousl> 
a  serious  injury  to  ihes  hool,  while  the} 
do  not  receive  all  the  beuefits  that  a 
proper  place  for  them  wcmid  cimfer.  A 
benevolent  management   would  naturally 
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times  tries  to  hold  such 
■ol.  and  when  there  is  no 
uch  pupils  to  be  sent  to, 
something    ought    to    be 


CMS;?s,  and  sc 
case  in  the  s 
where  elsr  fi 
it  looks  as 
done;  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  injustice  to  others  is  not  worse  than 
the  advantage  guiued  by  the  one  mis- 
placed. Mike  ssperate  pr.ivisii>as  for 
such  by  all  means. 


THE    REPUBLIC 
BOSTON, 

DECEMBER  19,  1903. 

^t  A  visit  of  more  than  ordiaary 
interest  tvill  be  the  coming  to  this 
country  of  Jlademoiselle  Mulct,  direct- 
ress of  a  school  for  blind  children  at 
Angers,  France.  She  comes  here  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  her  sys- 
tem of  instruction  at  the  Saint  Louis 
Exposition.  Accompanying  her  will  tie 
one  of  her  pupils.  Before  going  to  the 
Exposition  she  will  pay  an  extended 
visit  to  the  Very  Reverend  G.  GoupUle, 
C.S.C,  the  exiled  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  who  is  now 
makmg  his  home  with  the  members  of 
his  order  at  the  University  of  Jsotre 
Dame.  Mademoiselle  Mulct  is  well 
known  in  France,  where  she  has  spent 
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The  following  is  a  eoraiiuinication  to  the  St. 
Augustine  Record  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Estes,  Secretary  of 
our  Board:  , - 

"Editor  Record:  ReferriiiK  t-^  .v"'"'  noficejj].  last 
evening-s  Record  of  the.  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  _  I, .  be<? 
leave  to  add  that  the  financial  report' submitted  bv 
the  superintendent'  was  duly  approved.  It  ,  was 
shown  by  this  report  that  the  school  is  being  con- 
djicted  in  a  very  economical  and  satisfactory  manner. 

One  of  the  non-resident  members,  himself  a  mer- 
chant, frankly  admitted  that  some  of  the  supplies  were 
l)eing  bought  by  tlie  superintendent  at  lower  prices 
than  he  was  paying  for  similar  goods. 

In  acciirdance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board, 
at  its  biHt  meeting,  the  superintendent  has  engaged  a 
corps  of  efficient  teaciiers  and  helpers,  and  after  visit- 
ing all  the  departments,  the  Board  unanimously 
instructed  the  superintendent  to  secure  an  additional 
teacher  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  the  school. 
Much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  Board  as 
they  learned  from  personal  inspection  the  peculiar 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind.  Each  member  loft  the  ^.meeting  fully 
determiiied  and  committed  to  work  for  the  very  best 
results  possible  with  oiir  meager  equipments  and 
limited  funds.  ,, 

In  regard  to  the  musical   and    literary    entertffin-  ; 
ment  provided  for  the  special  pleasure  of  the  visiting  ; 
trustees  and  Confederate  veterans,!  will  say  that  those  i 
who  attended  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion    that   it 
would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  school  in  the  state. 

On  Thursday  the  school  greatly  enioyed  visits  and 
talks  from  General  E.  M.  Law,  Senator,  C.  M.  Brown 
and  other  prominent  veterans.  These  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  interest  in  this  institution,  and 
pledged  their  influence  in  the  state  towards  securing 
better  buildings  and  more  adequate  equipments. 

The  trustees  feel  that  the  management  and  teach- 
ers of  this  State  institution,  located  here,  are.  worthy 
of  the  united  and  enthusiastic  sympathy  and  support 
of  not  only  this  community,  but  of  the  entire  state." 
J.  W.  Estes,  Sec'y.  Board  of  Trustees. 

*        V»        \f/ 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  blind."  This  and 
other  like  expressions  of  pity  are  often  heard  by  our 
blind  pupils  from  the  sympathizina  ones  who  visit 
our  school  and  these  expressions  are  the  exact  antithesis! 
of  our  work.  At  the  homes  of  these  children  no^ 
doubt  but  that  thi*  sympathy  for  the  iffflicted  child 
of  the  family  makes  them  forget  to  take  a  calm, 
dispassionate  view  of  the  child's  condition  and  give 
him  such  training  at  home  while  young  as  will  be 
of  service  to  him  when  he  is  far  away  from  the 
tender  and  loving  c  ire  of  a  mother.  Many  of  these 
children  come  to  us  and  they  have  been  «o  fondled 
and  cuddled  at  home  until  they  are  in  a  deplorably 
helpless  condition  and  have  to  be  led  around  and  pet- 
ted and  coaxed  tu  begin  "life"  in  earnest.  Their  home 
environments  and  training  have  been  such  as  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  that  they  are  "poor  blind  chil- 
dren" and  on  that  account  must  sit  and  be  waited  upon, 
as  their  needs  and  desires  suggest.    The  "iioor  blind! 


child"  is  ever  reverbrating  in  his  ear:  it  comes  from 
all  sides  .and  to  him  it  becomes  synonom.ous  with 
"helplessness"  and  he  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  help- 
less—always'to  be  a  living  automaton,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less. 

We  ilo  not  wish  to  create  the  impression  that  we 
have  no  sympathy  for  blind  children.  We  have.  Our 
sympathy  is  deep  and  broad,  but  we  try  to  make  it  a 
well-directed,  Cdntrollable  sympathy,  cropping  out  of 
the  surface  of  our  feelings  only  at  times  when  it  is  real- 
ly needed  and  will  be  of  service  to  the  child — nob  an 
efEervescing  sympathy  or  a  sympathy  ever-flowing  into 
their  ears,  not  a  sympathy  that  emphasises  to  him  his 
affliction. 

These  children,  a  majority  at  least,  come  to  us 
with  this  feeling  of  utter  helplessness  focussed  on  j 
their  young  minds  and  it  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to 
eradicate  this  idea  from  their  minds  just  as  soon  as 
possible  and  to  awaken  within  them  the  desire  to  press 
on  with  untiring  efiort  to  something  better  and  higher, 
making  them  forget  as  far  as  possible  their  affliction, 
treating  them  just  as  far  as  practicable  as  though  they 
were  posessed  of  all  their  faculties. 

This  school  is  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind.  It  is  no  asylum  for  the  adult  blind  nor  a  nur- 
sery for  the  infants.  It  is  a  school  pure  and  simple  ; 
and  its  greatest  object  is  to  lit  these  children  for  the  I 
sterner  battle  of  life  and  to  successfully  do  this,  we 
eliminate  all  ideas  as  far  as  possible  of  "poor  blind 
child"  and  "poor  deaf  child." 


December  12,  I90&r 


SCHOOLMASTER. 

Scboola  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  of  tlie  London  Board  School  Management  Committee 
affords  very  interesting  information,  particularly  about  the  Special- 
schools.     There  are  eight  day  and   two   residential   schools  for  the 
Blind,  with  an  average  attendance  of  210  pupils.     The  staff  consists 
3f  twenty-one  teachers   and  an  Instructor  for  Basket-making.     Some 
of  these  latter  also  are  blind,  but  the  eicploymeat  of  sighted  teachers, 
in  addition  to  these,   ensures  more  accurate  worlc   generally  and  a 
greater   variety   in  the  Manual  Instruction.      The  girls'  residential 
school  is  now  certified  for  twenty  resident  pupils,  and  is  quite  full. 
Tto  gymnosium  has  beon  fitted  up,  and    also  workrooms  for  Baske-C) 
making,    Chair-eaning,   Type-^\Titing,   &c.      An  evening  school  has 
been  started  since  Christmas.     The  boys  fare  equally  well,  and  have 
overy  facility  for  giving  theiu  a  soimd  training  in  the  trade  that  they 
will  be  likely  to  follow  when  they  leave   school.     Gymnastics  and 
physical  training  are  taught  regularly,  and  markedly  good  results 
have  accrued  therefrom.     The  girls  have  attended  the  Cookery  and 
Laundry  Centres  where  possible,  with  a  view  to  making  them  familiar 
with,   and  skilful  in,  the  use  of  ordinary  household   utensils.     The 
boys  have  derived  much  benefit  from  their  attendanae  at  the  'Wood- 
work Centres.     Two  Scholarships- have  this  year  been  awarded  by  the 
London  County  Council.     They  are  held  by  a  boy  and  a  girl.     The 
boy   is    now   at   Leatherhcad,    and   the   girl   at    the   Eoyul  Normal' 
College. 

WEW-TORK    TRIBUNS    WEEKLY]    REVIEW. 
SATURDAY.    VECEMBER    '19,    19'OS. 

The  labors  and  duties  o£  oculists  have  teen 
multiplied  by  the  prevalent  habit  of  readins,  ni 
the  cars,  especially  in  the  trains  which  are 
lighted  by  electricity  and  in  whicli  there  are 
frequent  and  sudden  intervals  of  darkness,  due 
to  Interruptions  of  the  current.  How  are  a.ter 
generati.->ns  to  escape  early  attacks  of  blindness 
unless  this  custom  of  reading  la  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances is  abandoned? 
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*he  Fine  New  Addition  to  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind 


and  inmv. 
twill 


A    BUILDING   ADMIRABLY   ADAPT- 
ED FOR  THE   PURPOSES     FOR 
WHICH        IT        IS        IN- 
TENDED. 


On  Monday  the  heating  apparatus  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  new  bulMlng  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  within  a 
few  weeks  Dr.  Fraser  espects  to  "take 
possession."  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  school  will  be  he.d  on  JVIonda.y 
nvenins  next  The  new  builJing; 
as  it  neais  comp.etion.  r„t- 
tra^its  much  attention  and  admiring 
uomment  from  those  passing  along 
South  Park  street,  and  within  the 
past  few  days  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, who  feel,  in  common  v.'ith  all  the 
unlighteno-l  element  in  (his  city  a 
iJcep  interest  in  tlie  work  which  Dr. 
Ti'aser  .has  prosecuted  with  oUch  ex- 
ceptional success,  h;i,ve  visited  the 
bujlding,  which  is  bvyoiid  question  not 
excelled  for  adaptability  to  its  pur- 
poses, and  proportionately  to  its  out- 
lay, by  any  simiiur  institution  on  this 
continent.  In  fact  it  seems  almost 
Impossible  to  conceive  a  building  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  work  of  the 
sc*)00l.  The  contract  price  for  the 
building,  which  was  designed  by  J. 
C.  Dumaresq  &  Sons,  ivag  $54,550,  but 
this  by  no  means  includes  the  total 
cost,  and  the  whole  constitutes  a  debt 
about  whicli  Dr.  Fraser.  with  the 
cheerfulness  which  made  him  so 
agreeable  a  pleader,  speaks  hopefully. 
"It  is  a  theory  of  mine,"  he  saj-s, 
"that  when  you  think  a  thing  is  a 
necessity,  and  it  is  a  necessity,  some 
way  will  be  found  to  carry  it  out." 
Suffice  Is  to  say  that  he  is  a  trium- 
phant illusti-ation  of  the  foi-ce  of  that 
opinion.  In  tlie  present  building  the 
way  In  which  the  work  of  the  school 
was  hampered  has  be«n  littJe  under- 
stood by  the  public  nt  large.  Dovmi- 
torv  room,  which  is  always  a  primary 
necessity,  had  to  be  provided  and  was 
provided,  but  in  order  that  it  should 
be,  "over-lapping."  as  Dr.  Fraser 
styles  It,  has  had  to  be  done  to  a  de- 
gree that  greatly  multiplied  the  cares 
of  the  entire  staff,  and  made  it  ut- 
terly impossible  that  the  work  of  the 
Institution,  with   its  five  departments, 


j  progressed 
I      It  is  very 


should  progress  with  the  liest  results. 
•'The  same  room,"  says  the  doctoi', 
"was  a  class  room  In  the  morning,  a 
sitting  room  in  the  afternoon,  and  a 
sleeping  apartment  a,t  nifht."  The 
difficulties  under  which  the  work  has 
obvious, 
very  easy  to  become  enthusla-s- 
the  new  building,  which  In  , 
addition  to  all  its  other  facilities,  pro-  j 
vides  a  domiitory  room  for  40  ad- 
ditional pupils.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  124  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the 
school  at  the  present  time.  The  new 
building,  which  is  130  feet  long  is  con- 
nected with  the  present  building  by 
an  open  corriior.  a  fireproof  door 
completely  separating  the  corridor  and 
the  new  structure.  Dr.  Fraser  is.  in 
common  with  the  medical  world,  a 
great  believer  in  sunlight  and  this 
corridor,  as  wp!"  as  tlie  building,  shows 
t:hts,  being  'simply  dooded  v.'ith  light, 
v/hich  streams  tlirough  the  g'ass  win- 
dows on  each  side.  A  wooden  slielf 
for  flowers  oictends  th.'  entire  length 
of  this  corridoi-.'  Brir  v  the  nev/ 
buU''iiig  in'  ludes  two  bean^'ful  play 
rooms,  which  rnay  be  utilized  on 
stormy  days,  for  gymnastics  and  for 
all  purposes  of  recreation.  There  is  a 
ijig  sw  imming  pool,  furnace  and  store 
rooms,  lavatories  for  the  boys  and 
girls  "so  arrange-;!  with  regard  to  each 
other."  Dr.  Fraser  truly  says,  "that 
the  most  fasUdious  person  could  find 
not  the  smallest  excuse  for  cricicisrn; " 
eight  fine  class  rooms,  teachers' 
study,  a  printing  office,  a  beautiful 
."litting  room  for  the  matron  and  teach- 
ers of  this  department,  of  which  Miss 
Josie  Howe,  of  Dartmouth.  Is  the 
principal;  music  rooms,  a-ssembly  hall 
and  gallery.  It  may  be  mentioned  that' 
the  location  of  the  music  rooms  and 
the  plan  of  the  floor  on  which  they 
are  found  is  entirely  Dr.  Fraser's 
conception,  and  a  noble  one  it  is.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  build- 
ing cannot  be  given  cow,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  which  citizens  may  feel 
deserveJly  proud,  and  may  be  .iustly 
styled  a  monument  to  the  activity 
and  force  of  Dr.  Fraser.  Between 
eighty  and  ninety  pupi:s  will  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  the  school,  and 
the  patron  saint  of  Christmas  is  now 
busy  preparing  for  a  celebration  '  of 
tlie  good  old  season. 


DxiILT    KEWH,    MO]N"DAY 

DECEMBER    7,    1903. 
Blind   Scholars. 


Their  Labours  and  Pastimes. 

"Elmcourt"  is  a  coinfortablo,  -unprctcutiious 
mansion  at  West  Xorwood,  and  eigliteen  mouths 
ago  tlia  School  Board  for  London  opened  it  as 
tl:cir  fivbt  residential  school  for  the  blind.  _  In 
this  really  beautiful  place,  surrotmdod  by 
spacious  ground.',  twenty  siL,'lii.!e-?  children  are 
taught  and  eared  for  with  affectionate  s^olici- 
tude.  There  are  fine  old  trec<  and  two  laryo 
lawns,  flower  beds,  an  orcluird,  and  a  kitchen 
garden;  but  the  children  do  not  and  never  will 
see  any  of  these  things.  To  their  eyes  it  is 
always  niglit,  and  night  witliout  the  ttars.  'Tlicy 
feel  the  rough  wind  and  tho  caressing  breeze, 
they  hoar  tlie  soft  wliispor  of  ru-iling  loaves, 
and  enjoy  the  perfunio  of  flowois,  tliey  know 
the  space  that  surrounds  thorn  in  tho  woll-kepl 
gardens,   but  tho  niaidlo   of  daiknoss  is  cvory- 

Thoy  «-oro  walking  .ibout  out  o[  doors  in 
gynuia.-iuni   co-tn.mo  when   I  ai-rived   (writes  a 


.""  P-"y  ).i  bi..:;  „,.„  k„„.Uer« 
Ul,  a  broad  .sasli  of  red  Turkey 
and  at  a  distance  nothing  differontiateU 
i.ieni  1,0,,,  otl,<.r  cluldi-cn  except  a  »)igl,t  occa- 
>:<onal  unco,  fainty  in  ll.cir  iralk. 

I  have  .aid  that  the  house  is  a  comfortable 
i"ans>an.  .\11  the  appointments  and  general 
an^angcncnts  are  siniilar  to  those  of  a  good 
boarding  school.  TJ,ere  is  a  matron,  a  cook„ 
a  housemaid  and  between  maid,  an  attendant.. 
and  a  resident  gardener,  besides  a  selioolmiij- 
ti'Sfcs  and  a  gymnasium  ma.stcr. 

Thei'o  arc  tv,o  staircases,  one  well  carpeted 
and  tlio  other  a  firo-proof  one — the  scene  of 
occasional  iiio  drill.  Tlic  floors  arc  everywJicrc 
covered  witli  the  best  linoleum  and  provided 
(vith  hearthrugs.  1'tiig.s  aie  also  placed  at  the 
sides  of  all  the  beds  in  tlie  largo,  airy  dormi- 
tories, which  are  papci-ed  in  a  design  of  tiny 
ro.se  bunches  on  a  pal  ■  -i.  v,  sheeny  ground. 
Hero  and  il,. -o  aljoiii  t)„;  lior,-.  aivj  Lung  good 
pi-ints  oi'  in,.;iaviii'is.  In  th-  l.andsomely-cur- 
tained  dining  loom,  ;W,cn.  lo-.ir  or  five  small 
tables  ac(;oi,ni,o(hite  the  cliildren,  among  whom 
ai^e  five  additional  day  .scholars,  I  saw  copies 
of  four  colobiatod  Madonnas  decorating  tjie 
Halls. 

It  is  touching  to  bcliold  all  the  children 
among  the  bright,  cheerful  suiToundings  they 
cannot  see,  tliough  these  things  arc  carefully 
ttesciibod  to  tlioin.  The  beds  are  single,  have 
\\'ire  niatti'es^cs,  and  ai'e  covered  with  spotless 
count(,Mpancs.  One  of  two  fine  and  daintily- 
clean  bath  looms  is  appointed  for  the  children's 
iise,  and  liei'o  twenty  bath  towels  were  sus- 
pended i  loiii  twenty  different  pegs.  Above  the 
basins  in  the  la, go  lavatoi'ics  were  hung  twenty 
tooth  blushes  and  washing  gloves,  and  from 
liooks  in  tho  coiling  lunig  the  same  number  of 
towels,  suspended  each  fiom  two  loops,  so  that 
they  diy  quickly.  At  midday,  when  I  arrived, 
a  grand  "  ventiluliou  "  was  in  progress,  and  tlif 
cold,  bright,  stinging  air  played  freely  almost 
everywhere. 

They  are  propaiing  for  a  Chiistnias  concert 
on  the  l.jth  of  December,  and  rehcaisals  took 
place  in  the  dining  room  during  the  afternoon. 
There  was  siiigLng,  with  pianoforte  accompani- 
ment, and  tho  orations  of  Brutus  and  Mark 
Antony  from  "Julius  Ciesar.''  "Brutus''  was 
conscieirlious,  and  delivered  a  ^ct  speech. 
"Mark  Antony,"  a  giil  of  thiiteen..  v,  as,  im- 
pressive. She  seemed  to  have  an  astonishiug 
i;rasp  of  her  part.  The  bier  with  the  body  of 
L'resar  was  duly  represented  by  a  pasti-y  board 
,nnd  a  cloak ;  and  they  were  carried  in  with  pro- 
per funereal  giavity  by  two  of  the  children. 
How  the  Roman  crowd  cn.joyed  their  shouting! 
Every  now  and  thou  there  was  quite  a  fierce 
mingling  of  girlish  trebles. 

"Weep,  some  of  yon,''  said  the  headmistress 
hurriedly  from  behind,  as  Antony  pointed  out 
tho  wounds  of  Cresar.  But  they  were  not  equal 
to  the  simulation  of  such  grief. 

I  n-atchcd  them  sing.  too.  Their  sightless 
eyes  turned  to  the  bright  rays  of  the  winter  sxm, 
the  cliildi  on  sat  and  sang  a  sprightly  coon  song 
by  Scott  Gatty.  A  little  day  scholar  with  a 
sweet  voice  took  the  solo  parts. 

"  Her  eyes  are  bright,  a.s  coals  do  glow,"  she 
sang,  without  a  thought  of  her  own  darkened 
eyes. 

"Look  at  Dinah/'  shouted  the  chorus  raelo- 
fliously. 

Among  tlia  little  singers  there  were  no  briglvt 
eyes.  Some  were  screened  with  glasses  to 
bide  their  unsightliness ;  some,  pitifully  weak 
and  vague  looking,  wandered  slowly  and  rest- 
lessly over  the  scene. 

Tlie  child  who  was  •■  Mark  Antony "  in 
Shakospcare's  scene  lost  her  sight  when 
three  months  old.  She  has  five  brothers,  and 
is  among  the  few  with  comfortable,  affectionate 
homes.  Probably  her  future  life  will  be  cAi-e- 
fully  guarded,  as  the  lives  of  tbe  blind  need 
to  be,  but.  alas!  are  not  always. 

"  JJO  you  like  teaching  the  blind?"  slie  asted 
the  headmistress  one  day. 

"Why  do  Tou  ask?"'  was  the  reply. 
■■Oh,  well,"  said  the  t>hild,  "  if  I  cotild  see,  I 
wouldn't  teach  tho  blind;  we're  so  slow.'' 

She  is  very  bright  and  clever  hei-self.  and 
nieatsil  powers  are  of  almost  priceless  worth  to 


they  are  learning  to  knit  stodsiiigs.  Tlioy  are 
"  groat  knitters,"  I  am  told.  Ordinary  sewing 
is  also  taught  J  hut  very  littlo  progress  is  made, 
and  no  wonder.  Children  backward  with  their 
liands  nvG  put  through  a  course  of  modelling 
and  pa.pcr-folding.  In  later  life  they  must  de- 
pend on  skill  of  han'd  chiefly  for  employment. 
And  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  place  thcjjlind. 

Parents  pay  what  they  can  afford  towards 
the  support  of  their  children,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  maintenance  the  School 
Board  is  responsible.  Some  stylish  coats,  long 
and  warm,  have  recently  been  bought  for  seven 
of  tha  gii-is  at  lO.s.  lid.  each,  and  there  was  a, 
gvc-at  di-splay  of  flannel  in  tlie  sewing-room. 
The  pupils  are  not  dressed  strictly  in  uniform, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  look  "  dowdy." 

Tliey  are  well  fed.  Cocoa  is  provid-ed  for 
bi-e^tkfast  on  week  days,  and  on  Sundays  coffee 
and  eggs.  For  dinner  they  generally  have  two 
vegetables  and  always  meat,  with  fish  on  Fri- 
days. The  menu  is  varied  irregularly.  There 
is  always  a  second  course  of  pudding  or  stewed 
fruit.     Cake  is  added  to  the  tea  on  Sundays. 

No  doubt  the  children  are  thoroughly  happy. 
This  kindly  school  life  will  remain  with  them 
a  trea.sure  of  bright  memories,  whereof,  in 
their  darkness  they  have  special  need. 


Vr^^^'-'*^'"^^^^ 


Occupations  in  the  Scliool  for  the  Elin 


(blind  children,  who  must  depend  on  their  own 
inner  life  so  much.     Generally  they  do  thmk 

i  more    than    ordinary   children,    and    their   lu- 

l  tensely  svmpathctio  headmistress  endeavoure 
to  fill  their  minds  ■nith  the  beautiful  and  noble 
images  of  great  literature.  She  reads  a  great 
deal  to  them,  for  books  in  the  Braille  type  are 
Uniited.  Slie  has  read  them  all  Tennyson's 
"Idyll-s"  and  ihey  begged  to  learn  '^  Gucno- 
vere."  .  . 

'.  Under  this  kiud  friend's  supemsion  a  .school 
magazine  has  been  prepared,  the  articles  in 
which  have  been  i\iilten  by  the  girls.  Two 
hundred  .i.nd  fifty  cojiies  will  be  printed,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  devoted  to  a  recreation 
fund,  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  excursions 
ill  and  around  Loudon. 

.iinong  ilio  arfcicles  are  a  poem  in  very  good 
couplets,  a  story,  and  '•  Favourite  Quotations 
from  Our  Poetry  of  the  Year." 

Xlicn  I  read  under  this  from  "Guenevere": 


vlitn  we  ; 


■1  lir.y  do  ilie  childrfi,  ei'odit.  Otlier.s  followed 
from    '■  Julius    C;:sar." 

Xli..'  -.ehool  room  is  pretty  in  situation  and 
appiMiaiuo.  It,  is  llje  old  billiard  room,  and 
buiit  ■-.oiii.e  way  froiii  the  house.  There  is  also 
a  gyiiniasiiiiu  and  Ihiec  summer  houses  and  a 
iai-e  pl;,y-,oom. 

fn  ilin  ji!ay-room  one  recess  is  fillrd  with  a 
ctiijbu.ud,    divided     into    bmalT     lockers,     and 


painted  a  pale  green,  with  bright  brass  han- 
dles. In  these  lockers  the  girls  keep  their 
treasures.  Another  cupboard  contains  the 
school  libiary  in  Braille  type,  including  some 
of  vScott's  favourite  novels,  Tennyson's  poems, 
without  the  "  Idylls";  "  Alice  in  Wonderland," 
"Paradise  Lo^t,"  and  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat." 
Tlie  cliildren  have  a  kind  of  contempt  foi- 
Jerome'.s  famous  book:  they  cannot  sec  any- 
tiiing  funny  in  it. 

Their  tendency  is  always  towards  silence 
and  stillness  if  they  are  left  much  to  them- 
selves. Everything  is  done  to  counteract  this 
and  to  cultivate  joy.  They  are  treated  by 
their  iteacher  on  the  whole  as  so  many  younger 
sisters.  She  is  always  "  racing  them  round " 
to  .'ipeak    only  partly  in  metaphor. 

The  museum  contains  a  crowd  of  animals  in 
comparative  sixes,  so  that  by  touch  the  chil- 
dren may  acquire  a  true  notion  of  their  most 
important  fellow-creatures  outside  humanity. 
A  fino  looking  girafi'e,  a  buffalo,  and  a  camel 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  library  cupboard. 

The  children  are  taught  to  be  useful  in  a 
house.  Tiiey  make  their  own  beds,  clean  the 
,  '■'brasses,"  including  all  the  stair-rods,  lay  and 
clear  their  t,ables,  clean  knives,  and  sometimes 
go  into  the  kitchen  and  help  with  the  cooking. 
They  are  taught  to  read  and  to  write  in  the 
Braille  manner.  Specially  prepared  paper  is 
fixed  on  a  wooden  frame,  having  mucTi  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  slate  as  to  size  and  shape.  A 
brass  iiilor,  fitted  with  vertical  rows  of  holes 
in  pairs,  six  in  a  row,  is  then  fastened  on  the 
paper  horizontally  wherever  the  writing  is  to 
bo  done,  and  the  paper  pricked  through  these 
holes  with  a  "  dottei',"  different  positions  and 
numbers  of  dots  corresponding  with  different 
letters  of  the  alphabet:  in  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of 
shorthand.  To  read,  the  paper  must  be  turned 
over,  when  the  surfaces  raised  by  tJie  pricking 
can  be  felt  by  the  fingers  of  the  reader,  and" 
of  course,  tho  page  is  read  from  right  to  left. 
Arithmetic  is  taught  on  a  zinc  board,  which 
is  fixed  in  a  wooden  fi-amo.  AH  ever  the 
board  are  star-like  perfoiations  for  tlie  recep- 
tion of  oblong  types,  the  opposite  ends  of 
which  are  dissimilar  in  shape.  The  star-like 
perforations  admit  of  eight  different  positions 
for  theso  types,  and  by  using  either  end  up- 
wards .si:i(eon  are  obtained;  .■^o  that  one  type, 
can  he  made  to  express  the  nine  numerals,  the 
oj'phor,  and  "phis,"  "  miniLs,"  "multiplied 
by,"  "divided  by,"  ■' ecjiials,"  and  the  decimal  | 
point.  Kvcry  girl  is  provided  i\ith  these  frames  I 
and  types. 

Five  half-days  a  week  are  given  to  brain 
work  and  fi\'e  liaH-days  to  manual  labour  of 
some  kind..  History,  geography,  and  literature 
arc  among  the  former;  and  the  latter  include 
c'lair-cauing,  haskot  and  rug  making,  and  kuit- 
tinc.     All  the  girls  knit  their  own  vests,  and 


BMkwio«AW*  NO  PULPIT. 
Largest  Congregation  Preached  to 
Daily  at  Transfer  Corner. 
G.  S.  Willis  is  a  preacher  without  a 
pulpit,  and  not  a  syllable  of  a  sermon 
but  the  word  ef  God  as  found  In  the 
New  Testament.  Yet  every  pleasant 
day  in  spring-,  summer  and  autumn  he 
i  preaches  to  a  larger  congregation  than 
any  other  minister  in  Chicago. 

Amost  pathetic  figure  Is  this  blind 
niin,  who  for  five  years  has  stood  at 
"^Vrightwood  and  Lincoln  avenu-ss  from 
4.'  to  6  o'clock,  and  recited  the  scrip- 
tures to  thousands  of  people  homeward 
K)0und.  It  is  the  transfer  corner  for  all 
"ijincoln  avenue,  BowmanviUe,  Kobey, 
Vshland  avenue  and  Sharpshooters' 
park  cars,  the  evening  crush  Is  terrlflo. 
But  above  the  clamor  of  the  crowd, 
the  rattle  of  wagons,  the  rush  and 
clang  of  the  electric  cars,  rises  the  vi- 
brant voice  of  the  blind  man  repeating 
the  solemn  words  of  Jesus  and  His 
apostles.  It  Is  strangely  impressive, 
and  never  a  gibe  nor  Jeer  disturbs  tho 
speaker.  Tired  faces  soften.  gay 
voices  are  hushed,  tender  memories  are 
stirred,  little  children  gather  in  groups 
to  listen  to  the  old,  old  story.  The  cars 
come,  the  crowd  rushes  pell  mell,  an 
eager,  pushing,  hurrying  throng,  tired, 
hungry,  and  anxious  to  get  home. 

The  preacher  and  preachment  are 
momentarily  forgotten,  but  they  hear 
him  every  night,  year  after  year,  and 
the  constant  iteration  must  have  its  In- 
fluence upon  their  lives. 

Six  years  ago  he  was  stricken  with 
the  most  terrible  form  of  blindness, 
double  cataract,  and  since  then  he  has 
known  no  distinction  between  day  and 
night-  He  was  unfitted  for  work,  and, 
like  many  another  blind  man,  was  forc- 
ed into  selling  pencils  for  a  living.  For  \ 
a  year  he  stood  on  the  corner,  dumb 
as  well  as  blind.  It  was  horribly 
monotonous,  but  one  day  he  had  a 
sudden  inspiration.  A  multitude  daily 
passed  within  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
why  not  repeat  passages  of  scriptures, 
for  there  must  be  many  a  man  and 
woman  who  had  scant  time  for  sacred 
things.  1 

He  knew  hundreds  of  verses,  he 
learned  hundreds  more— committed 
whole  chapters  to  memory,  until  now  he 
practically  knows  the  entire  New  Tes- 
tament. Unfortunately,  he  is  extreme- 
ly susceptible  to  a  chill,  a  cold  being 
the  active  cause  of  his  blindness. 

So  in  cold  and  stormy  weather  he  Is  a 
prisoner  at  home,  43  Florence  street, 
and  even  on  the  hottest  days  he  wears 
heavy  wooden  pads  strapped  to  his 
thick  soled  shoes.  He  spends  the  wln- 
ter  months  memorizing  and  In  summer 


I, bile  gets  the  benefit  of  his  hard 

An  unfortunate  feature  of  his 

I,:;  Is  an  uncontrollable  drowsiness 

ivh.  U    the    doctors    say    must    be   hu- 

n,  -r.d      He    has    battled      against      It 

,,   i-nnt  r.v:u\,  and  sleeps  for  hours  be- 

'    1-    lime   to   begin   his   self-ap- 

,M  a  slender  man  with  a 
,  .  and  a  delicate,  nervous 
rcuiifnt,  and  the  strain  of  speak- 
,    counle   of  hours   a   day  against 
r,ise  of  this  busy  corner  taxes  him 
y     But  he  is  happy  and  contented 
and   sees  nothing  extr;iordinary  In  de- 
voting his  lilie  to  tliis  unique  open-air 
■  service.-Chicago  Tribune. 


,,'LDer  win  be  passed  about  the  soritn 
ond    and  another    will  be  placed  with 

^'  ■  .    n  engaged  the 

--^^;':  .        ...nr  Franklin 

'''.",  .,',.,, IP        "''■   "1""-   ""^^ 

C'lnlnt-i.   ',"'",,!',  i,,,,i, p..  ;■     thf  various 

'':  ^'T    f\^-ZuTZi^:.u^  .1,  by  the 

^'""  ''  f'lnii  'h  l"!"lli  •■■"■'  '"•  ■'"*'"  ^°'"^ 
about 'the  .ornors^with  their  canes  teel- 

'' M.^'Thorp'-  l^'l"''l'u^iness  for  hlmselt 
in  n  small  way  in  the  sninll  storr-  Just 
n.jrth  of  Chestnut  strcfl  ".'      '  '       '' 

Avheve  he  sells  voviour-;  v, 
boots.  He  gives  tbe  !.■ 
lion  in  shining  boots,  on. I   ,      ^  ' 

l-/,»d  by  a  large  numbor  ..r  sonlh  enu 
l^opie,  uho  take  this  manner  of  asslst- 

'"?lfe"examination  that  will  be  made 
Avin  only  be  prelin.inovy  and  ^^Uhln 
the  future  arrangements  will  be  made 
lor  an  operation,  which,  it  i.  tiiouglit 
^vlU  remove  the  supposed  clot  of  blood 
at   the    rear   of   the   eve   ball 


MAY    KEGAIN    SIGHT. 

E.    "leroy    Thorpe  'to  Have'  Experts 

Operate  on  E>es. 

-  Benjamin  B.  Curtis  of  41  Clifton  ave- 
liue  is  In  Boston  today  with  E.  Leroy 
Thorpe  of  South  street,  at  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  having  IWr.  Thorpe's  eyes 
examined  by  the  expert  physicians  at 
the  Institution. 

Mr  Thorpe  is  totally  blind,  havmg 
Wen  eo  for  nearly  two  years.  The  cause 
was  a  charge  of  shot  from  a  gun  in 
the  hand  of  a  companion  who  was 
[Shooting  with  him  in  the  Avon  woods. 
JMr.  Thorpe  and  Periey  Ashley,  his 
icompanion,  were  gunning  in  the  woods 
land  started  toward  the  railroad  track 
'on  their  way  home  toward  evening. 
'They  were  at  the  time  talking  of  west- 
ern bandits,  and  accidentally  the  gun 
iheld  by  Ashley  was  discharged,  as  it 
'was  pointed  at  Mr.  Thorpe.  The  charge 
entered  both  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
shutting  out  the  sight  forever,  as  it 
was  supposed.  Young  Ashley  at  the 
time  was  taken  in  charge  by  the  au- 
thorities and  tried  at  Quincy,  and  later 
discharged,  as  the  shooting  was  evi- 
dently accidental. 

Mr.  Thorpe  underwent  medical  treat- 
ment, as  he  was  in  a  dangerous  con- 
idition.  The  "shots  were  removed  as  far 
as  possible,  although  his  sight  was 
(gone.  He  was  finally  removed  to  his 
home  at  the  south  end.  where  he  has 
since  resided,   and  has  been  a  familiar 


months  that  one  day  he  seemed  to  see 
dark  objects  and  later  on  his  vision 
s.^'cmed  to  come  to  him  very  slowly.  At 
tlip  present  time  he  can  tell  darkness 
from  light,  and  seems  at  times  to  see 
objects,  but  cannot  describe  them. 

It  is  supposed  by  leading  eye  spe- 
cialists who  were  called  to  make  an 
examination  of  his  eyes,  that  his  sight 
ha<!  been  lost  bv  a  blood  clot  forming, 
and  it  this  is  removed  the  sight  may  be 
restored,  and  the  young  man  may  be-i 
able  to  go  about  as  previously  before 
the  accident.  Some  time  ago  Rev.  Al- 
bert IJ-.  Pierce.  Ph.  D..  pastor  of  the 
t-'outh  Congregational  church,  went  to 
Boston  with  Mr.  Thorpe  for  an  ex- 
amination, but  at  the  time  there  was  no 
indication  that  he  could  ever  be  re- 
stored his  sight. 

A.    few     residents    heie    knowing    the 

bne   facts     started    out    list    e^eniIlg 

-*'^     ^    "?^L^':'    :'    nr^fhnfe   th^ 


of     his 


.    ,              ]  \  ill  111    before  the 

„  ,     li   1  1  b    i  secuied  the 

'"'""ot    two      1  th  in   st   prominent 

','^of  the  south  cud  who  ga%e  good- 


OPEN    WORKSHOP,  FOR    BLIND 

Miss  Alice  Fellows  Prepares  Plans  for  a 
Unique  Christmas  Entertainment. 
Tlie  state  workshop  for  thi^Wind  op/ 
at  1323  Vllet  street  yesterdayjinornj"" 
two  apprenticos.  under  thii.  J(| rsona 
vision  of  Surt    Oscar  ICuest«»,inann 
structor  James  Simandl.     Chattel 
Otto  Wutko  arc  the  blii^  ™^S>r   which 
ceivlug  the  first  iessousAn  a  traOe  wnica 
expected    to    raake^^thim    self-supporting. 
'  Mr    Evans  is  being  i^^structed  in  the  ar    of 
weaving  shoes  and  Mr.  Wutke  to  manufac- 
ture wicker  bodies  for  doll  carriages. 

Miss  Alice  Fellows,  403  Newberry^  b^oule- 


ham    gymnasium,    __     -  _     -       ,        .     _ 

Christmas  party  for  the  ^l^\i°J>%  S'^«^ 
Monday  afternoon,  Dec.  28,  from  3  to  6 
o'clock!  at  Miss  Fellows'  home.  All  the 
blind  of  the  city,  adults  as  well  as  children, 

"""■The^lntertainment  will  consist  of  music, 
games,  refreshments,  and  a  Christmas  tree 
Ind  the  program  will  be  Presented  almost 
entirely  by  the  blind  talent  of  the  city. 
Miss  Fellows  says  that  all  the  blind  who 
notify  her  in  advance  will  be  called  for  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  There  will  be 
i  gltts  for  alljwho  attend. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

OPENS  FOR  WORK  TODAY 

At   1323  Vliet  Street,   Under  Super- 
vision of  the  State,  Blind  Will 
Be  Taught  Trades. 

Today  the  Wisconsin  State  Industrial 
School  lor  the  Blind  opens  at  1323  Vliet 
street  under  supervision  of  Oscar  Kues- 
termann  aiid  James  Simandl.  The  school 
will  be  open  from  S  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  6  o'clock  at  night,  and  one 
of  the  uvo  instructors  will  be  there  all 
Ihe  time.  No  assistants  will  he  employed 
at  present,  for  there  are  but  six  or  eight 
blind  persons  who  have  made  application 
for  instruction,  and  one  instructor  can 
take  charge  of  a  dozen  pupils.  When 
the  number  reaches  twenty-five,  as  it  is 
expected  it  may  during  the  winter,  an- 
other teacher  will  be  engaged. 

"Wc  will   teach  but  ^v 
first,    both    forms 
Simandl     yesterday.     '"W(^'ha\ 
k-er'-«rtii 


but  fiwf  occi«ations  at 
of  ^etvini^'   said   Mr. 


wooden   foot  forms  ovc 


ch   the  bill 


1   be   taught.,tB  vfcavc   house   shoes   or 
tV^ollen  cloth.     To  some 


sums    to    head    the   paper.    This 


strips  of  cojbrefti 
Df  these  win  b^ 


all  will  be  llnd  with  soft  wool  to  m^er 
them  warmer.     The  state  will   buy  them 
ot  u«  for  the  inmates  of  the  insane  asy- 
lum and  other  Institutions. 
"The  other  article  to  be  made  Is  a  doll's 

-i carriage  In  two  sizes.  There  are  wooden 
forms  for  these,  and  they  are  to  bo  made 
with  wooden  floors  and  willow  woven 
Bides  In  white  and  green.  The  Melnecke 
Toy  company  will  handle  them.  Both 
articles  are  very  gimple  In  construction 
and  easily  learned,  and  will  furnish  a 
means  of  livelihood  to  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  more  difDcult  trades.  They  will 
ccive  the  entire  profits  from  the 
only  the  cost  of  material  being  deductj 
The  state  furnishes  salaries  of  InstriKj 
and  rent  of  the  building." 
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ma  THE  BLIND. 

New  State  School  Opened  in  Mil- 
waukee Today  With  Two 


WEAVE  SHOESANDWICKER  WORK 


Mote    Artisans    Expected    Later — Supt. 
Kuesterman  wves  Each  One  Per- 
sonal Attention  at  the  Start. 


'They're  trying  to  make  a  s^maker 
out  of  me,  instead  qtf  a  piaiy  tuner," 
said  Charles  Evaus,  ^Jle  firj^pupil  to 
appear  at  the  newsschc^l  f^fblind  arti- 
sans, which  openefl  this-.^ijjft-uiug  in  the 
newiy-reno\:a.te'il   liiilding   at    1323   Vliet 


Onl: 


Only 


\X^    lliildini 
IJvVpupils 


Pupils  at  First. 


Otto   Wi 


pupils  came  this  morning — 
is  a  middle  aged  man,  and 
a  younger  man.  The  first 
look  up  the  work  (.f  weaving  the  list 
shoes,  and  was  having  a  merry  time, 
learning  the  ins  aiul  .uits  uf  the  art.  The 
other  was  learnini;  to  make  the  wicker 
bodies  for  doll  can-ias-cs,  and  had  the 
first  one  almost  completed. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  the  mau 
who  wears  this  shoo  will  have  a  good- 
sized  toe,"  said  Jlr.  Evans,  as  he  deftly 
wove  the  blue  strips  through  the  gray 
ones,  and  passed  his  hand  over  the  point 
of  the  last,  which  really  was  a  broad  one. 
The  strips  of  list  are  first  wound  in  proper 
form  aivumd  the  last,  and  then  strips  of 
a  dilfoicut  coI(U-  ale  threaded  into  a  queer, 
\yi,lc.  tlat  needle,  an.l  woven  iu  and  out, 
the  result  being  a  warm  shoe  that,  when 
lined  with  soft  wool,  is  very  comfortable 
to  wear  in  the  house. 

Blind  Man's  Perception  Good. 

"I  am  learning  this  to  pass  awav  odds 

and  ends  of  time,   when   I   have  uothing 

else  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Evans.     "Look  out, 

there,  '  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  as  Oscar 

Kuestermann  started  to  show  him  how  a 

:  certain  strand  of  list   should   be  placed, 

I  '  take  care  or  you  will  have  that  piece 

>  twisted,"    and    sure    enough,     the     blind 

man's  perception  was  right,  and  the  list 

had  to  be  reversed. 

"I  expect  two  more  pupils  this  after- 
noon," sai,d  ilr.  Kuestermann,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  school.  "We  will  take  onlv 
a  few  at  a  time,  because  each  pupil  re- 
quires an  individual  teacher  at  first.  Aft- 
er they  become  accustomed  to  the  work. 
we  can  attend  to  others,  and  bo  on  until 
we  have  a  large  class.  The  shoes  we 
are  making  are  similar  to  tho.se  made  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  in  Switzerland, 
and  will  be  placed  upon  the  market,  as 
will  the  doll  buggies,  through  local 
houses.  TTe  are  going  to  introduce 
brusbmaking  and  basket  making,  and 
hope  in  time  to  do  mattress  work  for  in- 
dividiMls.  There  is  where  we  hope  to 
secure  some  profit — in  the  patronage  of 
individuals." 

Bright  Place  to  'Work  In. 
_  Tlie  long  room  where  the  pupils  work 
IS  light  and  bright,   with  southern    sun-, 
shme  pouring  into  the  windows,  and 
walls  and  ceiling  fresh  Tvith  nc ..    ,,. 
Mr.   Kuestermann   is  assisted  by  Ja 
Simandl.  ^ 


..s^.: 


w^ 
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MiRS.  E.  H.  FOWLER 

TALKS  OEjyp 

(Special    to   The    Post). 

BOSTON.  Dec.  18.— Mrs.  E.  H.  Fow- 
ler of  Worcester  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers today  at  the  hearing  given  in  the 
State  house  bv  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  in^^pstigate  the  conditions 
of  the  adult  blind  of  this  state. 

Mrs.  Fowler  spoke  of  one  case  wher! 
she  had  eon-'  to  the  associated  chari- 
ties for  a-M  for  a  blind  person.  That 
organiz?. tUrn  sent  the  unfortunate  one 
to  the  nl-nshouse.  shes  aid,  and  there- 
fore sh?  declared  she  never  would  gc 
to  the  same  place  again  for  assistance 
for    *hs   blind^^^^^^^  STREET,  BOSTON. 

From. ...I. .•.•r<L^. 


-"The  suggesti 
son  of  Dr  Ca 
the    blind    in    London      has      attracted 

.world-wide     attention,     were     carefullj 
listened    to    by    the   commissioners   and 
warmly  applauded  by  the  gathering. 
A  sentiment  expressed  strongly,  espe- 

"cially  by  the  sightless  who  spoke  today 
was  that  the  intelligent  blind  of  this 
state  were  not  after  pensions,  or  charity 

■in   ajiy   form.    All   they    wanted   was   a 

:. chance  to  employ  themselves,  to  keep  fn 
order  their  minds  and  their  bodies,  ti; 
earn  something  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves aBd  their  families. 

The  commissioners  pointed  out  tha( 
the  questton  was  an  important  Onf 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  more  thaji  5( 
percent  of  the  blind  in  this  state  arc 
over  50  years  of  age.  In  a  certain  In- 
stitution an  age  limit  of  50  for  the  teach- 
ing of  industrial  work  has  been  fixed 
but  this  limitation  found  but  little  favoi 
tbday.  Another  matter  for  conslderatior 
wa,s  the  case  of  the  adult  blind  wh( 
have  lost  their  sight  since  coming  t< 
idult  life. 

Besides  Miss  Keller  and  Mr  Campbell 
the  speakers  were  Mrs  A.  P.  Spauldinf 
of  Boston.  William  Heinrich,  the  bhn( 
singer;  Albert  Mai-shall  Jones,  a  teach 
er  of  the  blind;  Clement  Eyder,  a  grad 
uate  of  the  Perkins  institution;  Prafil 
O'Brien,  a  young  man  who  has  just  re 
turned  from  Germany,  where  he  ha 
been  studying  vrauslc,  and  Mrs  E.  H 
Fowler  of  Worcester. 

The  commissioners  asked  if  the  asso 
elated  board  of  charities  was  represent 
ed.  At  this  point  Dr  John  Dlxwoll  sug 
gested  that  in  a  recent  case  in  Roxbur; 
an  agent  of  the  associated  board  hai 
alnio.st  sent  two  blind  persons  to  jail  fo 


BAY  STATE   BEHiNO  TIMES. 


Dlatlon  of  the  law. 


Friends'of  the  blind  children  are  m'" 
vited  to  the  schooOwAiWe  Asylum  avenue 
omorro\v  afternoon  at  3  o'clock,  wher 
carols  and  other  music  wil), 
)e  giv       "       "  "" 


by  the  pupils. 
FRANKLIN  STREET.  BOSTON. 

: -^ik^.^ 


liLI  ELIIO. 


Their  Cause  Eioqiientlj? 

Presented.         I 


OoM  Seek  OMy,  Hilt  Work 
for  W\ii  M  Ml  .  ' 


Massacliusetts  is  Charged 
With  Neglect. 


The  ppeclal  comralsslon  appointed  by 
Gov  Bates  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind,  consisting  of  Ed- 
ward M.  Hartwell,  Alpheus  H.  Hardy 
and  Agnes  Irwin,  gave  a  public  hearing 
at  the  state  house  this  morning. 

There  was  a  representative  gathering 
it  the  blind  and  those  who  have  been 
apoclally  Interested  In  the  cause  anc' 
3ducation  of  the  blind  In  room  439  wher 
Ljhairraan  IJart-wtell  opened  the  sea- 
lion. 

In  general  the  special  complaint  was 
:hat  Massachusetts  had  done  but  little 
:or  the  adult  blind. 

In  her  impassioned  little  address  at 
Ihe  close  of  the  hearing  Helen  Keller 
;rleved  that  Massachusetts  had  lagged 
so  long  In  furthering  this  work. 

Practically  all  who  spoke  suggested 
that  Mii,i5sachusett3  should  fi!*d  out 
through  some  competent  agency  Just 
what  occupations  the  blind  may  take 
up  and  that  chance  be  accorded  to  take 
up  such  occupations  when  discovered. 
An  indu.strial  hojne,  where  the  work 
might  be  done,  while  the  blind  persons 
themselves  lived  in  their  own  homes, 
was  among  the  su^-gestions. 


HELEHELLAil  HEARD   ' 
ON  BEHALF  OF  BLIND 


Pleads  for  State  Agency  to  Look 
Tip  Occupations. 


At  the  State  House  today  Helen  Kel- 
lar,  pleading  for  blind  people,  appealed 
tf^.,a.  State  agency  to  look  up  occupa- 
tions for  the  blind. 

She  was  speaking  at  a  hearing  given 
by  the  special  commission  appointed  by^ 
Governor  John  L.  Bates  in  accordance 
with  recent  legislation  to  consider  the 
condition    of    the    adult    Wind    in    this 

Miss  Kellar  addressed  the  commission 
crallv  her  words  being  translated,  when 
lidistinct.  by  her  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan, 
Hiss  Ivellar  was  warmly  applauded  after 
her  plea  for  this  State  agency. 

Dr  John  Dixwell  said  that  in  the  case 
of  a' Wind  couple  in  Roxbury  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  had  tried  to  force  them 
into  iail  because  the  man  played  a  viohn 
in  the  streets.  Miss  Higgins,  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities,  re- 
plied the  man  was  begging. 

William  Heinrich,  educated  at  a  Jack- 
sonville. 111.,  institutiori  for  the  blind, 
said  he  was  astonished  when  he  found 
how  far  behind  the  times  Massachusett. 


in  taki; 


Judge 
about  hi 
school. 


ind 


of  its  Wind. 
Bumpus    Wrote    a    letter 
who   went  through 


Jllege  and  law  school,  dj 
after  admission  to  the  bar. 
thought  it  was  best  for  the  blind  tc 
to  school  In  the  communities  where  t 
lived  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  ir 
aer  as  thoueh  they  could  see.    . 
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state  Commission  Hears 
Interesting  Views. 


Thus  Declares  a  Sightless! 

Artist  from  the  West.  4 


The  promise  of  a  brighter  day  for  the 
sightless,  made  with  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tion 01  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
was  partly  redeemed  this  morning  at 
the  hearing  given  by  that  body  in  room 
440  at  the  State  House.  Dr.  Hartwell 
presided,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  present  were  Alpheus  H. 
Hardy,  its  secretary,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College. 

Most  of  the  addresses  given  related  to 
the  history  of  movements  in  behalf  of 
the  blind  or  to  the  published  expe- 
riences of  institutions  for  the  sightless; 
yet  these  alternated  with  personal  state- 
ments by  blind  people  who  have  been 
vai-loucly  successful  in  their  struggle  for 
livelihood,  and  one  of  these  contributions 
from  exi>erts,  given  by  Miss  iielen  Ivel- 
ler,  so  offset  the  sadder  revelations  of 
the  Inquiry  as  to  place  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  Massachusetts  altogether  be- 
yond discouragement. 

Dr.  Hartwell,  in  opening  the  inquiry, 
said:  "One  question  for  the  commis- 
sion is  as  to  the  advisability  and  de- 
sirability ot  establishing  industrial  ■ 
liomes  for  the  blind." 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding  then  addressed  ' 
the  commission,  quoting  extensively 
from  a  letter  written  to  her  by  a  judge. ' 
"My  experience  has  taught  me,"  the 
writer  said,  "that  there  is  no  mental 
difference,  and  hardly  any  physical  dif- 
ference, between  blind  people  and  those 
who  can  see,  and  that  the  latter  can 
be  oveicome  if  the  blind  are  treated  iiKe 
the  rest  ol  us.  The  difficulty  is  that  there' 
is  too  much  misguided  philanthropy  be- 
stowed upon  them.  They  should  be 
educated  and  taught  that  they  are  real 
men  and  women,  instead  o£  something 
abnormal— instead  of  being  looked  upon 
as  people  wlio  have  not  the  energy,  the 
capacity  or  the  courage  to  make  their 
own  way  in  tne  world. 

"Tiiere  are  not  so  many  blind  people 
in  this  s'ate  but  that  the  communltiesi 
can  afford  to  take  care  of  them.  It  re-; 
quires  no  special  help  for  the  child  to 
go  through  our  public  schools.  The  blind 
are  more  easily  taught  than  the  very 
deaf.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  on  the 
commission  the  importance  of  disregard- 
ing theories,  even  put  forward  witii  tlie 
kindliest  motives,  and  simply  to  pass 
the  drastic  legislation  that  shall'  imposq 
the  care  of  the  blind  upon  the  oommuniT 
ties  in  which  they  live." 

Mrs.  Spaulding  went  on  to  mentioii 
the  few  opportunities  which  the  blinc 
have  of  conaing  into  contact  with  seeing 
people,  and  with  the  life  of  the  com, 
munity.  She  had  heard  many  of  tht 
sightless  men  say:  "Let  us  alone,  we  cat 
rough  it;  but  we  want  you  to  work  fo; 
the  women,  the  aged  and  the  helpless.", 

"As  a  matter  of  political  economy,  I 
would  be  wiser  to  try  to  help  the  able 
bodied,  the  middle-aged  blind— those  wh< 
are  able  to  work  and  earn  money. 

"Among  the  industrial  institution! 
which  aid  the  blind  to  help  themselvei 
I  want  to  mention  the  schools  In  Hart' 
ford,  Halifax  and  Brooklyn,  all  ver* 
successfully  aoeomplishing  their  work.' 

Mr.  William  Heinreich,  a  blind  artis 
of  Rockford,  111.,  now  in  Boston,  gavt 
the  commission  an  account  of  his  ex 
periences. 

"I  am  astonished,"  he  said,  "that  oli 
Masfiachusetts,  with  her  "wonderful  pas1 
should  be  so  far  behind  th^  times  as  t 
call  the  education  of  the  blind  charity.  ! 
What  we  blind  people  want  is  opportu-  ! 
nity,  not  aid.  I  refused,  time  after  time,  ; 
the  offers  made  to  aid  me  after  I  left  , 
Jacksonville  to  complete  my  education. 
What  we  want  you  to  do  Is  to  help  the 
blind  to  get  the  ball  rolling.  (Applause.) 
"What  is  the  use  of  giving  only  a 
grammar  school  education  to  the  blind 
pupil,  who,  after  he  gets  it,  has,  with  ; 
his  four  senses,  to  compete  with  a  worM 
of  people  with  five  senses,  who  received 
more  than  a  grammar  school  education? 
With  only  half  the  equipment  you  give 
him  only  half  the  preparation.  Is  that 
right?  It  is  because  of  this  that  many 
a  noble  man  of  high  aspirations  Is  now 
In  the  workhouse,  simply  because  he  Is 
blind, 

"In  Massachusetts  there  should  be  a 
place  where  the  useful  arts  are  taught 
to  those  blind  people  who  have  no  trade 
or  lose  their  sight  when  it  is  too  late 
for  them  to  go  to  an  institution.  I  have 
heard  of  no  state  In  the  Union  where 
this  work  is  so  backward  as  it  is  in 
Massachtisetts.  The  institution  I  recom- 
mend should  be  on  a  co-operative,  busi- 
ness basis." 

In  itnswer  to  questions,  Mr.  Heinrich 
said  the  institution  at  Jacksonville  pro- 
vided   a    home    for    the    sightless,     and 


permitted  tlio  nima  ro  ao  tneir  worK 
;  there  and  live  outside.  "The  Inmates," 
he  aald  "are  treated  like  human  l)e- 
Ings.  If  a  man  can  earn  half  his  living, 
that  is  thought  better  than  to  have  tha 
state  support  him  altoRether.  The  state 
bunt  the  home,  and  provides  every  year 
what  is  lacking." 

,  Mr.   Albert  Marshall  Jonca  then  aald:  , 

There  Is  as  much  necessity  tor  teach-  | 
ing  the  public  how  to  treat  the  blind  as  i 
there  Is  for  teaching  the  blind  how  to 
help  the  public." 

The  speaker  went  on  to  quote  from  I 
the  reports  and  writings  of  Dr.  Howe,  i 
and    closed     his    citations    by    siaylng: 

Mr.  Anagnos  always  urged  Industrial 
and  manual  training,  but  In  his  latest 
report  he  says:  'It  Is  evident  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  young  blind  man  is  ! 
higher  education,  accompanied  by  In- 
telJectual  and  artistic  attainments  of  a 
9u{)erior  order.' 

"There  are  about  4000  adult  blind  In 
fhe  state,  and  we  have  four  home  visi- 
tors sent  out.  each  of  whom  sees  from 
IG  to  30  people.  The  average  -age  of  the 
blind  Is  about  54.  There  Is  little  desire 
among  them  for  manual  work.  These 
blind  men  do  not  have  the  contact  even 
with  their  own  class  that  Is  desirable- 
they  lack  the  touch  with  the  successful 
members  who  are  earning  a  living 

"'This  commission  should  place  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  school  superin- 
tendents to  see  that  every  blind  child 
should  be  required  to  go  to  the  Perkins 
Institution.  The  rules  of  that  institu- 
tion provide  that  the  blind  over  50  shall 
not  be  admitted." 

Mr.  Clement  Rider  also  spoke,  saying: 
"Mr.  Anagnos  Is  right  in  believing 
higher  education  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Mmd.  I  recommend  an  Industrial  school 
ill  Iwo  departments;  In  one  work  of  all 
kinds  should  be  received  which  the  blind 
■ouia  do  on  a  paying  basis;  in  the  other 
teaching  should  be  given  to  the  blind. 
A  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
capacities  of  blind  men  and  womfen 
should  be  sent  Into  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories and  workshops  of  M.assachusetts 
to  find  out  the  work  done  there  and 
;vhat  the  blind  could  do.  There  would 
le  no  difficulty  in  (retting  positions  for 
The  Instit - 


taut  1 


chool.' 


reed  of  Somervlle  urged   that 

LNiiu   iiian   was  as  much  entitled   to 

ivr    Instruction    as    the    child.      The 

i-i..:m    of    how    to    make    four    senses 

'    I  hi"   work   of  five   must   be  sohred  In 

ire   Industrial   home   by  teachers   who 

ippreclated  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind 

is  well  as  those  of  blind  children. 

Mr:  C.  F.  F.  Camobell,  son  of  Dr 
Campbell,  the  blind  teacher  of  London! 
Eng.,  then  told  some  of  the  results  of 
his  father's  experience.  "I  have,"  said 
he.  'visited  nearly  60  blind  people  in 
.Massachusetts,  and  it  Is  preposterous  to 
set  an  age  limit.  Those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  late  in  life  It  is  practically 
Impossible  to  teach  Industrial  work.  In 
Great  Britain  there  It  outdoor  relief  for 
this  class.  The  great  problem  uere  is 
with  those  over  19  who  have  lost  their 
sight  and  can  do  something.  One  of 
them  said  to  me  'I  don't  want  to  learn 
to  read,  but  I  want  to  earn  something 
to  help  my  family.'  " 

The  speaker  here  described  several  oo- 
icupations  In  which  he  had  offers  of  em- 
plovment  for  the  blind  should  they  be 
competent,  such  as  putting  labels  on 
leans  and  paint  barrels,  cane  seating 
Ichalrs,  etc. 

!  "There  should  be  an  employment  bu- 
reau." he  went  on  to  say,  "for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind.  The  blind  schools 
of  England  realized  last  year  in  sales 
over  $80,000,  the  wages  paid  being  about 


Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  of  Worcester  read 
extracts  from  an  "open  letter,"  m  which 
she  pleaded  for  the  interest  of  Uie  pub- 
lic In  the  needs  of  the  blind. 

'The  blind  of  America,"  she  s»id,y'are 
suffering  tar  more  from  the  effects  of 
Isolation  than  from  the  effects  of  so- 
called  segregation.  The  majority  of  the 
blind  are   far  better  served   by   Inst  tu- 


them  than 


tlons  specially  arranged 
in  any  other  way." 

John  Dixwell  mentioned  a  case 
where,  he  said,  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties had  been  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing bv  a  prosecution  for  alleged  tres- 
Til«  a  blind  man  and  his  wife  from 
^arninl  uS^vlng,^  but  Miss  Higglns. 
who  is 


member  of  that  organization. 


replied  that  the  blind  people  wert 
breaking  the  law.  and  that  the  Asso- 
ciated   Ciiarlties    acted    in    co-operation 

"^Dr  D?xwlll  having  meanwhile  left,  the 
room,  a  "reply  to  a  reply"  was  given 
in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  Spauldmg.         . 

Aliss  Hlggins  said  that  the  Associated 
Charitie^  w'as  Interested  in  securing  tor 
.hi.  hiind    the  same    "fair   show"    which 

?  was' h'lld' leeln?  pe°P^  f '^^"^t'jS^tn 
Mr    Rider,   in   reply  to   the  chauman, 

-T^'ll'n^d'\rog1?a%S?r^'^t:/ft^s"lo.d 

nt?on  Hi  said  the  majority  of 
people  in  Massachusetts  were  do- 
ithing. 


Helen  Keller  said  she  wa»  unable  to 
contribute  anything  In  the  way  of  per- ' 
aonal  experlenr-i.c,  ),ut  was  "heart  and 
soul"  In  th'-  "■'-<' 

"I  Intend  ..do  all  In  my 

power  to    li  until    Massa- 

chusetts Ph  ,..,rk  In  which 

iShe   has   l;i:,       .  i  i    would   sug- 

gest that  an  ...fa.-.,.  >  .,,i..uld  be  ap- 
pointed to  look  up  occupations  suited  to 
the  blind,  to  place  them  In  positions  ot 
support  and  stand  behind  them  until 
they  are  fitted  to  help  themselves." 
(Applause). 

Other  brief  addresses  having  been  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  Clarence 
md   Mrs.  Snow,   the  commLssIon 


took 


subject  under  advl3emetai,_ 


"Jamaica  F]£!.iri 


T 


■  The  liext  meetiug  of  tlie  Tnesdaj 
Clnb  will  be  December  32,  wlien  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  will  give  his 
lecture  on  "How  the  Bliud  Learn  to 
Read,"  illustrated  by "  stereoptioon. 
There  will  be  songs  by  a  bliud  singer, 
a  pupil  of^Mr.  Heinrich. 


..£X.PRi:s.S,..EGSI.LAND... 


^EiC 


'  A  BLIND  MAN'S  MEMORY. 

George  Hebble,  a  blind  musician  re- 
siding in  this  city.  Is  gifted  with  a  mar- 
velous memory.  In  searching  for  data 
relative  to  certain  events  in  the  history 
of  Indianapolis  recently  occasion  arose 
for  consulting  Mr.  Hebble.  While  per- 
sons who  had  been  actors  in  some  events 
could  not  recall  the  dates  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  he  was  able  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  to  give  them — not 
only  the  dates,  but  the  day  of  the  week 
and  tlte  time  of  day,  in  several  cases, 
were    furnished    by    him. 

When  seen  at  his  hoine  Mr.  Hebble 
told  a  Pittsburg  Gazette  correspondent 
how  his  remarkable  gift  of  recollection 
was  developed.  "I  never  could  under- 
stand, "  he  said,  "why  it  should  not  be 
just  as  easy  to  remember  things  as  to 
remember  where  things  are.  For  in- 
stance, many  people — most  people,  I 
presume — v<m  say,  when  looking  for 
some  paper  or  other  Important  article, 
that  it  is  in  a  certain  pigeon  hole  or 
drawer  in  a  desk,  'i  hey  cannot  tell  what 
the  contents  of  the  paper  itself  relates 
to,  but  they  know  just  where  it  is.  Now, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it 
■  should  be  just  as  easy  to  remember  a 
thing  as  to  remember  where  that  thing 
is.  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  a  good 
memory. 

"My  earliest  recollections,"  he  went  on, 
"are  about  mathematics  and  numbers. 
My  mind  seems  to  be  of  a  mathematical 
turn.  At  the  age  of  five  years  and  a 
ihalf  I  knew  the  multiplication  tables 
from  one  up  to  twelve.  I  learned  the 
tables  up  to  the  sixes  on  the  first  day  I 
attended  school  In  October,  1868,  and 
before  November  of  the  same  year,  I 
knew  them  all. 

"I  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances 
in  Indianapolis.  I  know  the  names  and 
street  addresses  ot  over  5.000  persons. 
Sounds  like  a  good  many.  doesn't  It? 
But  I  know  them,  and  stowed  away  in 
the  folds  of  ray  brain  I  have  the  tele- 
phone calls  of  2.100  people  on  both  the 
old  and  new  'phones.  Often,  when  I  am 
unable  to  go  to  sleep  at  night.  I  lie  in  bed 
and  classify  these  telephone  numbers 
and  addresses  until  I  get  to  sleep.  Other 
people  count  sheep  for  the  same  purpose, 
but  my  telephone  calls  and  street  num- 
bers always  bring  the  desired  result  for 
me.  I    have    never    been    able    to    get 

very  far  above  2.100  of  the  'phone  calls, 
as  I  always  go  to  sleep,  and  so  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  many  of  the  calls  I 
have  in  my  memory.  I  could  easily  com- 
mit the  whole  of  both  telephone  com- 
panies' directories  if  it  were  necessary, 
but  I  have  never  done  so." 

Mr.  Hebble  says  that  he  has  arranged 
his  family  tree  mathematically,  and  can 
give  In  a  moment  the  number  of  any 
member  of  his  own  and  related  branches 
of  the  Hebble  family  known  to  him. 

Mr.  Hebble  Is  forty-three  years  old,  his 
birthday  being,  as  he  puts  it,  5-6-'fi0.  or 
May  5.  1S60.  He  graduated  from  the 
State  Institute  tor  the  Blind  in  June,  1.>^S0, 
afterward  taking  a  year's  course  In  the 
Philadelphia  Blind  Institute  and  gradu- 
ating there  In  Jiine,  ISSl.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished musician,  and  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
states  on  concert  tours.  He  Is  now  en- 
gaged In  teaching  music,  and  Is  more 
than   ordinarily    successful    in    this   york. 


Their  Cause  Eloquently  .idiiiiil  iKf fP^ 
Do  Not  Seek  Charity,  but  Work 
for  Mind  and  Hand. 

The  special  commission  appointed  by 
Gov  Bates  to  Investigate  the  condition 
ot  the  adult  blind,  consisting  of  iid- 
ward  M.  Hartwell.  Alpheus  H.  Hardy 
and  Agnes  Irwin,  gave  a  public  hearing 
Bt  the  state  house  yesterday  morning. 

There  was  a  representative  gathering 
of  the  blind  and  those  who  have  been 
pp#olally  Interested  Ih  the  cause  and 
education  of  the  blind  In  room  439  when 
chairman  Hartwell  opened  the  ses- 
Blpn. 

In  general  the  special  complaint  waa 
that  Massachusetts  had  done  but  little 
tor  the  adult  blind. 

In  her  Impassioned  little  address  at 
the  close  of  the  hearing  Helen  Keller 
grieved  that  Massachusetts  had  lagged 
80  long  in  furthering  this  work. 

Practically  all  who  spoke  suggested 
that  Massachusetts  should  find  out 
through  some  competent  agency  Just 
what  occupations  the  blind  may  take 
up  and  that  chance  be  accorded  to  take 


1 


discovered. 
;he  work 
1  persons 
n    homesr 


up   such 
An    indust 
might  be  t 
themselvep 
■was  among  ' 

Besides  Mi       i  fr  Campbell. 

the  speakers  w. ;  -  ju:--  .i,  i^.  Spaulding 
of  Boston,  William  R.  ii,:  ioh.  the  blind 
singer;  Albert  Marshall  Jones,  a  teach- 
er of  the  blind;  Clement  Ryder,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Perkins  institution;  Frank 
O'Brien,  a  young  man  who  has  Just  re- 
turned from  Germany,  where  he  has 
been  studying  music,  and  Mrs  E.  .H. 
Fowler  of  Worcester. 

The  commissioners  asked  It  the  as-so- 
clated  board  of  charitlep  wa.s  represent- 
ed. At  this  point  Dr  John  Dlxw-ll  sug- 
ge.sted  that  in  a  recent  case  in  Roxbury 
an  agent  ot  the  associated  board  had 
almost  sent  two  blind  persons  to  jail  for 
a  technical  violation  ot  the  law. 

A  blind  man  and  hi'i  blind  wife,  he 
said,  were  playing  musical  instruments, 
and  were  discovered  a  few  Inches  within 
the  bound  of  private  property.  "And  I 
had  to  employ  a  lawyer  to  defend 
them."  added  the  doctor. 

Miss  Hlggins.  an  agent  of  the  asso- 
ciated board  of  charities,  however,  said 
that  action  had  been  taken  in  regard 
to  the  Roxbury  couple  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  priest  who  knew  all  the 
details  of  the  situation.  While  the 
couple  had  relatives  who  were  able  and 
would  take  care  of  them,  they  were  vio- 
lating tiie  law  by  begging  in  the  streets. 

Chairman  Hartwell  announced  that  he 
did  not  think  the  board  would  give  any 
further  public  hearings.  -The  coramls- 
sloners  would,  however,  receive  any 
cOsamunioatlons  from  persons  who  were 
imaW©.Jo  have  been  present.  The  hear- 
ing wa^'^JjeiixIosed. 


L 


COLORADO  INDEX.     DEC.  10,  1903. 
Types  for  tKe  Blind. 

BY  BENJANIN   BERINSTEIN. 

There  are  niaaj'  important  questions 
which  demand  the  thought  and  attention  of 
the  people  of  this— the  greatest  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  enlightened — country  of  the 
world.  We  think  that  the  most  important  of 
these  questions  is  the  education  of  oar  3^outh. 
One  branch  of  this  general  question  is  the 
education  of  the  unfortunate  classes,  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  are  two  prominent  questions  v/hich 
are  now  agitating  the  minds  of  educators  of 
the  Blind.  The  first  and  most  important  is 
the  question  of  making  themselt  supporting 
and  the  second  is  the  question  of  the  system  of 
embossed  type  that  shall  be  used.  There  are 
in  use  in  several  schools  ot  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time  three  distinct  systems  of 
embossed  type  the  American  Braille  contracted 
and  non-contracted,  the  New  York  Point  and 
the  Boston  Line.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  books  must  be  duplicated  in  each  of 
these  types  because  as  a  natural  result  in  the 
long  run  so  many  different  books  cannot  be 
embossed  as  if  there  were  but  one  type. 

Of  the  three  principal  types  in  this  country 
the  Boston  Line  consists  of  letters  liite  those 
used  by  the  seeing.  The  New  York  Point  is 
a  system  of  dots  the  basis  of  which  is  a  sign  three 
points  long  and  two  points  high.  The  Ameri- 
can Braille  is  similar  to  the  New  York  Point 
except  that  its  basis  is  a  sign  two  points  long 
and  three  points  high.  This  arrangement  of 
dots  offers  greater  possibilities  on  account  of 
the  spacing.  The  American  Braille  exists  in 
two  forms,  the  contfacted  aUd  the 
uncontracted.  There  is  also  in  use 
to  a  very  limited  extent  what  is  known  as  the 
Moon  system,  from  its  author  a  certain  blind  I 
minister  of  England.  This  type  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  most  easily  read,  especially 
for  those  who  lose  their  sight  late  in  life;  but 
it  has  been  found  to  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  its  bulkiness.  It  will  be  our  task  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  these  several  systems  of  embossed 
print. 

As  has  been  said  before  the  American' 
Braille  offers  great  possibilities  on  account  of 
the  arrangment  of  its  points.  The  bottom  row 
may  be  left  blank  and  only  the  top  and  middle 
rows  used  thus  making  possible  almost  a 
whole  system  like  the  New  York  Point  and 
including    only    part    of    this    larger   system. 

The  New  York  Point  however  for  this  very 
reason  is  the  simpler.  It  affords  no  elaborate 
complications  and  therefore  is  very  easy  for  a 
learner,  especially  for  a  person  who  loses  his 
siglit  in  middle  life  and  who  naturally  cannot 
undertake  to  learn  a  complicated  system. 

With  regard  to  the  Boston*  Line,  although 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  most  like  the 
ink  alphabet,  it  fails  as  a  type  for  the  use  of 
all  sightless  persons  from  the  fact  that  it  can-. 


not  be  written    without   expensive    machinery 
which  not  every  one  can  possess. 

One  important  thing  to  be  considered  isj 
the  w<  ar  on  the  fingers.  A  great  many  sight-l 
less  persons  will  tell  you  that  their  fingers  often 
become  numb  and  sometimes  even  sore  from 
readmg.  The  question  is,  which  system  is 
better  for  the  fingers,  one  whose  dots  are  ar- 
ranged as  those  of  the  American  Braille  or  as 
tnose  of  the  New  York  Point.  There  seems  a 
generel  consensus  of  opinion  that  for  a  person 
who  does  much  reading  the  American  Braille 
IS  the  better  as  far  as  the  fingers  are  concerned. 

It  is  certainly  very  unpleasant  for  one  to 
sit  down  to  read  a  book  and  to  leave  it  with 
sore  fingers  as  one  often  does. 

COLOkADO  INDEX.     DEC.  24,  19U3. 


Types  for  the  Blind. 


BY  BENJANESr   BERINSTEIN. 

But  it  is  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
general  reader  alone  that  this  question  of  types 
must  be  considered.  As  music  is  perhaps  the 
most  promising  field  for  the  Blind,  this  matter 
should  be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  musician  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  literary 
student  or  adult  reader.  There  is  a  splendid 
system  for  printing  and  writing  music  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  Point,  a  system  used 
exclusively  in  the  schools  of  New  York  state. 
A  large  number  of  schools  elsewhere  use  the 
Braille  system  which  of  cours''  is  better  for 
those  who  learn  that  first.  As  far  as  the  systems 
themselves  are  concerned,  one  is  probably  as 
good  as  the  other  for  the  student  of  musical 
art.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  great 
weigh  in  favor  of  Braille  music,  viz.,  that  it  is 
uniform  all  over  the  world  while  the  Point! 
music  is  used  only  in  this  country.  For  this 
reason  the  advantage  of  the  Braille  system  of 
music  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  question  impartially.  A  person) 
may  buy  a  piece  of  music  in  Berlin,  for  example, 
and  it  will  be  printed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  printed  at  Boston  or 
Jacksonville. 

We  have  now  noted  the  principal  advanf-l 
ages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  types 
used  in  this  country.  It  is  probable  that  some 
of  our  readers  will  say,  "Each  system  has  its 
good  points  and  its  faulty  ones;  why  not  leave 
ihem  as  they  stand.?"  We  will  now  attempt  to 
answer  this  question,  in  our  mind  a  very 
important  one. 

Every  year  produces  countless  volumes  of 
printed  material  for  the  seeing,  at  comparative- 
ly little  expense.  People  have  the  very  latest 
books  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  written. 
There  are  any  number  of  firn>s  engaged  in  the 
business  of  publishing  books.  On  the  other 
hand  a  very  limited  number  of  books  are  em- 
bossed for  the  Blind.  This  work  is  done 
principally  at  the  .several  schools  and  at  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Each  establishment 
uses  the  type  which  its  superintendent  prefers. 
Thus  books  are  produced  in  all  the  types. 
Since  most  of  the  printing  is  done  for  or  at 
schools,  it  is  evident  that   a    large   number   of 


the  books  duplicated  in  the  different  types, 
being  to  a  great  extent  text  and  reference  books, 
are  essentially  the  same.  When  we  consider 
that  these  same  books  have  to  be  printed  in 
three  types  and  that  books  for  the  seeing  have 
to  be  prepared  in  but  one,  we  can  readily  un 
derstand  why  the  number  of  different  books 
for  the  use  of  sightless  persons  is  so  small. 

Another  reason  for  this  is  the  expense  ot 
printing  embossed  books  as  compared  with 
that  of  printing  other  books;  Scott's  Ivanhoe, 
for  example,  is  printed  in  three  volumes  at  a 
cost  of  ten  dollars  and  a  half.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  money  should  have  to  be  expend- 
ed three  or  four  times  for  embossing  books 
in  three  types  when  a  large  share  of  it  could 
and  should  be  expended  in  transcribing  more 
books  into  one  type. 

But  if  the  educators  of  the  Blind  and  the 
sightless  themselves  could  agree  upon  one 
system  the  number  of  books  embossed  would 
be  greatly  increased.  In  fact,  we  might  then 
see  our  sightless  brethren  reading  the  latest 
|books  and  enjoying  them  with  our  sighted 
neighbors. 

There  are  at  present  published  in  this  coun- 
try several  periodicals  in  embossed  type,includ- 
ing  some  in  each  of  the  three  systems.  The  pe- 
riodicals are  of  course  small  and  so  expensive 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  Blind  cannot 
afford  to  have  them.  For  instance  one  maga- 
zine, the  Point  Print  Standard,  is  published 
monthly  and  costs  two  dollars  a  year. 

We  say  that  the  condition  in  this  country 
is  very  much  to  be  deplored.  But  let  us  look 
at  the  situation  abroad.  English  Braille  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  Canada  and  exclusively  in 
England;  French  Braille  is  used  in  France  and 
in  the  same  manner  every  European  country 
has  it's  system  of  embossed  type,  thus  making 
half  a  dozen  or  more  types  for  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  people  while  millions  of  sight- 
ed persons  have  and  need  but  one.  It  is  as 
though  in  New  York  one  used  the  English 
alphabet  and  ongoing  to  Philadelphia  was  com- 
pelled to  learn  the  German. 

But   is     there    no     way     of     solving   this 
problem  and  bringing  this  question   to  some 
happy  conclusion?     It  is  perlertly  natural  that 
each  school  and    each    individual   should  like 
one  system  better  than  the  others  and  should 
have      a      tendency        toward        clinging      to 
it         to      the       exclusion       of       all       others. 
Nevertheless     is      there     not      sonie      broad- 
minded     superintendent     or      bhnd      person 
willing   to    sacrifice  a  little  of    his  prejudice:' 
in  this  twentieth  century,  promising  to  be  the 
.nost  enlightened  the  world  has  ever  witnessed 
why    not    make    a    step    m    advance    of   the 
Tneteenth  by  securing  through  eftort  and  self 
sacrifice    the    adoption    of    one  type  r     it  the 
statement   holds   true   that   every    century    is 
farther  advanced   than   the  one  that  preceded 
t  and  if  we  recall  what  was  dont  for  the  bhnd 
in    the    nineteenth    century,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  there   will    be  found  some  broad-minded 
American    who    will  take  up  this  work  and  do 
airthat  in  him  lies  towards  making  the  possi- 
bilities of    the    Blind    for    securing    reading 
material  and   current   information,  better  and 
1  greater; 


The  deaf  and  the  blind  schools  are  already 
making  preparations  for  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 
The  educators  of  the  blind  will  also  have  the 
pleasureof  meeting  in  their  regular  association 

at  that  time  and  it  is  hoped  by  those  who  have 
cared  little  about  attending  these  meetings  in 
the  past  that  the  programme  committee  will 
exert  themselves  to  the  extent  of  arranging  an 
unusually  helpful  and  interesting  programme. 
Deaf  pupils  and  blind  pupils,  at  work  just 
as  they  appear  in  their  own  schools,  will  be 
seen  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  next3'ear.  \ 
model  school  for  the  deaf  is  to  be  maintained 
from  June  1  till  December  1,  occupying  fifteen 
rooms,  or  spaces  of  five  thousand  square  feet 
each,  in  the  Palace  of  Education.  Eleven  of 
the  rooms  are  to  be  used  for  regular  class  work. 
Any  State  institute  may  send  classes  for  a 
period  of  one  or  two  months.  A  convenient 
dormitory,  witli  playgrounds,  will  be  provided 
by  the  exposition  company,  with  experienced 
matrons,  supervis(jrs  and  attendants.  The 
teacher  representing  an  institution,  however, 
will  be  responsible  for  pupils  from  the  time 
they  leave  the  dormitory  until  they  return. 
All  methods  of  instruction  are  to  be  fairly 
represented — manual  or  sign,  oral  or  auricular. 
Each  class  will  be  conducted  witli  tlie  least 
number  of  pupils  possible  to  illustrate  the 
i  method  and  will  in  no  case  exceed  six  pupils. 
I  The  schools  for  the  deaf  of  various  States 

\  are  makinj^  great  preparations  for  this  exhibit. 
Richard  O.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  is  chairman  of  a  committee  representing 
the  .\merican  Speech  Association  that  is 
co-operating  with  a  committee  representing 
the  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the 
deaf,  which  is  assisting  in  the  work  of 
organizing  and  managing  the  Model  School. 

THE   rXUIANA    EXHIBIT. 

Concerning  the  Indiana  exhibit,  Mr.  John- 
son has  it  in  mind  to  send  four  classes  to  the 
Model  School— one  primary  and  one  advanced 
oral  class,  and  one  primary  and  one  advanced 
manual  or  sign  class,  and  one  class  each  in 
printing,  leather  work  and  cabinet-making,  the 
nme  to  be  divided  so  as  to  cover  two  months. 
?iuch  material  in  the  way  of  completed 
muustrial  work,  text-books  and  pamphlets 
and  cards  illustrative  of  method  and  work 
will  also  be  exhibited.  The  expense  attached 
to  such  an  exhibit  will  probablv  be  $1,.500,  and 
will  cover  cost  of  transportation  and  mainten- 
ance of  pupils,  teachers  and  supervisors. 

"Ihis  money,  it  is  hoped,"  said  Mr.  John- ■ 
son,  "will  be  provided  by  the  State  commission 
otherwise  no  exhibit  can  be  made,  for  the  iu- 
str.uti.m's  regular  funds  appropriated  are 
barely  sufficient  for  current  expenses  The 
v^tate  commission  of  Kansas  has  given  its 
b. ate  school  for  the  deaf  $1,U00  for  her  exhibit, 
reamly  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  State 
could  not  make  a  more  interesting  and 
instructive  exhibit  for  s<.  small  an  amount  of 
money.  It  Kansas  can  afford  $1,(XX)  for  her 
btate  school,  Indiana  can  afi-^ord  twice  that 
atnount. 

"As  stated  in  the  official  statement  issued 
by  (.ho?e  m  authority,  "What  a  State  does  for 
Its  deaf  and  its  blind  is  an  index  to  the  char- 
acter ol  Its  population,  to  its  wealth  and  res  o- 
u.ces,  a^nd  to  the  ability  of  its  ofiiciaJs.  Large 
^uniaoi  ,nnneyare3'eai-ly  spent  for  the  edu- 
cation ot  tlie  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  public 
lias  a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  The  State  is  also  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege ot  displaying  its  educational  features  and 
advantages.  ' 


1 


SIMILAR     PK>0\ISIOA-S     FUK    THE     IJLIXU. 

The  na!i)c  of  each  State  and  school  seiuling 
a  class  or  classes  will  be  placed  over  the  space 
occupied  by  the  class,  and  portraits  of  each 
class  and  an  engraving' of  the  school  will  also 
he  exhihifed,  accompanied  b}^  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State  and  its  work  along 
the  line  of  educating  the  deaf. 

"Exactly  similar  provisions  to  those  for 
the  deaf  have  been  made  for  schools  for  the 
blind,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "the  two  classes 
having  provided  for  them  10,00J  square  feet  of 
floor  spac»  and  acconipan3'ing  wall  space  and 
for  probably  the  onl}'  living  educational  exhibit 
to  be  seen  at  the  Fair.  Indiana  being  so  near 
to  St.  Louis,  has  a  bounden  duty  to  perform 
in  tliis  matter  and  it  must  be  done  in  the 
most  exeaip!ar3'  way,  or  not  at  all." 

Tlie  total  expense  incurred  by  the  com- 
mittees for  maintaining  the  school  and  the 
dormitory  for  each  w^eek  will  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  pupils  present  and  each  State  or 
institution  vvrill  be  charged  ia  proportion  to  its 
repr'.'sentation. 

Howard  J.  Rogers,  chief  of  education  and 
social  economy  of  the  world's  fair,  has  decided 
to  make  one  day,  probably  in  October,  "Helen 
Keller  day,"  at  which  time  Miss  Keller  will 
address  the  international  congress  of  instruc- 
tors of  the  d'.-af  and  the  blind.  Miss  Keller 
will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Anna  Sullivan, 
her  teaciier  and  constant  companion  for  many 
3'ears,  and  both  will  be  guests  of  the  exposition 
during  the  week  in  attendance,  probably 
October  17  to  23. 
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n-EK  FOR  THK  BMiNU. 


Tlie  systuniiitic  education  ot  the  blind 
ill  the  United  States  was  unt  undertaken  ^ 
till  Hbiiut  seventy  years  old.  The  work 
was  begun  in  Bnston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  almost  simultaneously,  and 
rapidly  spread  south  and  west  tillby  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  almost  all  the  more 
flourishing  States  had  school  for  their 
instruction.  The  number  of  such  schools 
has  now  grown  to  somethinsr  like.  thirtyT 
five  with  an  enrollment  ol  some  three 
'housand  pupils. 

The  tirst  reading  books  used  to  any  ex^ 
tent  in  this  country  were  printed  in  a 
modification  of  the  ''lower  case"  Roman 
letters  in  which  the  curves  were  replaced 
l>y  straight  lines  and  ancles  and  consid- 
erably enlarge'!,  so  as  to  address  more 
plainly  the  touch.  Hence  the  name  "line 
letters.'  This  character  was  devised  by 
the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  at  Boston,  and 
subsequently  improved  and  used  with 
capitals  by  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  which  in  1879  reieived  the 
powerful  impetus  of  annual  sulisidy  of 
ten    thousand    dollars     from    Congress, 


which  greatly  Increased  the  outup  of  ttie 
institution,  and  gave  the  schools  gratuit- 
ously  iu  proportion  to  their  patronage  the 
publications  of  the  concern. 

While  many  blind  children   learned    to 
read  this  character  wjth  their    fingers,    it 
was  found  that  some  could   not    leiirn'  to 
read  it.  aad  older  persons    for    the    most 
part  failed  to  acquire  the  ability  to    read 
it,  and    it    was    felt   that    the    characters 
ought  to  be  brought  within  the  reach    of 
a  great    number  ot    blind   people.      With 
this  benevolent  end  in  view,  Siipt.  W.  B. 
Wait  of   the  New  York    School    for  "the 
Blind,  undertook  to  reduce  to  a  workable 
form  the  application  of  dots  or  points    to 
tbisuse,  and  succeeded  so    well,    and    so 
conspicuously,  that  within  a  few  years  his 
celebrated- system    known    as' the    "New, 
York  points"  was  recognized  as  the^ieat 
desideratum  so  hopefully  looked  for.  This 
character  had  the    additional  advantage 
tbat'it  could  be  used  as  well    for  writing, 
by  a  very  simple  device,  stj  that  the  blind 
might  use  it  in ,  their  correspondence  and 
for  taking  notes   and    even    for   copying 
musical    and    other   compositions.     This 
single  fact  helped  very  much  to  overcome 
the  prejudice    in    favor   of   the   old    line  i 
letter  which  had  become     entrenched    in  I 
the  affections  of  all   sorts  of  people,    and 
within   a    few    years    the     "New     York 
Points"  begtn  to  be  used  in    the    schools 
and  at  the  printing  house  for  text    books 
and  for  all  sorts  of  books  and  music.   As 
its  needs  required,  the  ingenious  contriver 
found  out  the  means  ot  making  it  extend  i 
Its  applications  until  it    is    believed    that  I 
its  resources  are  adequate  to  the     expres- 
sion of  any  conception  iu  the  language  of  I 
literature.       science,     mathematics,"    on 
music,  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that  all'  this  i 
can  be  done  with  the  style  and   guide   in 
manuscript  work  as  wx3llas  on  the  presses. 
When  these  facts  are  known,  it    ceases 
to  be  strange  that   so    great   a:  range   of 
possibilities  of  useful  application    should 
have  led  to  its  supersession  of  the  old  line 
letter. 

The  applieatioB  of  dots  to  this  use  .has 
multiplied  into  some  seven  system;  the 
most  prominent  competior  of  the  'ti^.^ 
1  ork  point  being  that  variety  of 
"Braille"  called  the  "American  Braille." 
which  has  found  a  ifooting  in  some  of  the 
schools,  and  has  very  great  merit, 
though  we  think  we  have  been  wise  in 
preferring  the  points. 

The  substitution  of  the  points  for  the 
line  iu  our  school  was  made'  so 
quietly  and  naturally,  that  the  line 
passed  almost  insensibly  out  of  use. 
The  points  were  giveir  to  the  beginners 
and  they  were  not  required  to  learn  th*;  ) 
line  letter,  and  as  they  progressed,  they  I 
were  supplied  with  the  books  in  the 
same  chaiactes  till  they  had  tinshed  their 
course,  within  a  few  years,  we  began  to 
notice,  as  was  to  have  expected,  that  the 
line  letters  cea.sed  to  be  called  for,  and 
nov^  there  are  no  line  readers  in  the 
school. 

Our  shelves  are  crowed  with  these  line 
bool^s  for  which  there  is  no  use  in  the 
scfiool,  and. the  only    chance  of   their  be-. 
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history  of   the   Institution,    and    in    con- 
sequence, Principal.    J.    T.    Kucker    has 


the 


I'ffect   that   thcf 
hliufl    persona  i 


West  Viigiiiiu  who  are  able  to  read  the 
f:haracter,  and  the  applicants  will  oe 
suited  with  books  of  their  choice  or  ab 
nearly  so  as  the  supply  will  admit.  The 
hope  is  enlerluined  that  the  press  of  the 
slate  will  kindly  aid  in  the  dissemination 
of  this  notice,  and  that  private  indi- 
viduals will  also  aid  in  the  matter  by 
telling  it  where  it  may  reach  blind  people 
who  mi<;ht  be  benetited  by  the  distri- 
bution. Several  consi^'nments  have  al- 
ready been  sent  out,  an  i  it  is  likely  that 
others  will  be  forwarded  soon.  There 
will  be  wisdom  in  early  applications. 

These  books  eave  been  duplicated-  in 
points,  so  that  the  library  while  being 
reduced  in  size,  will  suffer  every  little 
diminution  in  variety  or  extent  of  its 
literary  matter,  while  the  Instiution  re- 
joices to  be  able  to  send  so  delightful  a 
Christmas  gilt  to  its  old  and  worthy 
representatives,  does  it  at  the  expense  of 
no  diminution  of  its  resources  lor  the 
entertainment  of  the  increasing  numbers 
that  flock  to  its  welcoming  care. 
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Justice  Brown  May  Escape 

Affliction  of  Blindness. 


TliKRK     is    probably    not    a 

The  Deaf  .school  for  the  deaf  in  the  land 

and  Blind.  that  has  not  had  one  or  more 

applications  for  the  admission 
of  children  who  are  not  only  deaf,  but  who  are 
also  blind.  These  applications  confronts  most 
schools  with  a  propo.sition  that  they  are  not  at  all 
prepared  to  meet.  Children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  require  extraordinary  care  and  atten- 
tion and  wlieii  one  is  received  it  becomes  almost 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  an  especial  teacher 
and  an  especial  caretaker  for  it.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  states  to  take 
concerted  action  looking  towards  theestablish- 
iiient  of  a  school  especially  for  such  cases,  where 
school-rooms,  dormitories,  chapel,  everything, 
could  be  exactly  adapted  to  their  needs  and  where 
every  state  might  send  its  children  of  this  class, 
and  be  assured  of  their  best  care, 
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Hope  Is  Now  Entertained  That  Distinguished 

Jurist  May  Retain  Some  Visual  Power 

—Attending  to  Court  Duties. 
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BLIND  PEGASUS'  TRAGEDY. 

Sightless   Coupe    Horse    Fell   off   Pier  4 

of  New  Haven  Road  and  Drowned 

in  Saturday  Night's  Storm, 


ma$$acbu$efl$. 


NOVEMBER  4tli.  J.   C,  Peirce's  gave  a 
reading    on      'The    Merchant    of 
Venice,"      Mr,    Frank    W,    Bigelow 
announced  the  intention  of  Rev.  Leo 
Boone  Thomas  to  give  us  a  stereop- 
ticon    on    "The  Turk,   his  Life  and 
History,"    at   the  People's  Temple, 
corner  of  Berkley  street  and  Colum- 
bus Avenue,  Boston,  Wednesday 
evening   December    and,     A    small 
admission  fee  will  be  charged  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the 
Deaf,  Mrs,  Thomas,   7iee  IMiss  Dudley,  daughter 
of  the  late  Superintendent  Dudley  of  the  Colorado- 
School  for  the  Deaf,  will  interpret  for  us. 

Mr.  Bigelow  urged  us  to  come  and  bring 
our  friends  along  and  assist  the  worthj'  cause. 
William  E,  Shaw  gave  us  an  electrical  exhibi- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  New  England  Home- 
for  the  Deaf-Mutes,  Aged,  Infirm  and  Blind,  ia 
the  Harvard  Congregational  Church,  Brookline., 
The  chapel  had  a  large  gathering  of  deaf  people,, 
composed  of  the  graduates  of  the  Horace  Mann 
,j^  and  Northampton  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  They 
he  went  to  the  exhibition  expecting  Mr,  Shaw  would 
,{5      restore  their  hearing. 

,°^  MR.  SHAW'S  -ADDRESS. 

'"^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :— I  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 

V-^       troducing  to  you  Miss  Emma  White.     Miss  White  is  the 

\^        daughter  of  deaf  parents  and  will  interpret  orally  in  your 

m        behalf, 

he  I  am  an  electrician  by  profession  in  the  plant  of  the 

Ko       Holtzer   Cabot   Electric  Co,,    Brookline,   and   my  entire 

K'e       leisure  time  is  devoted  to  experiments  to  perfect  some 

ha       electrical  apparatus  to  enable  the  deaf  to  hear. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  something  at  this  exhibition, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  N.  E-  Home  for  the  Deaf-Mutes. 
Aged  Blind,  and  Infirm,  Tnis  Home,  incorporated  itt_ 
1901  and  temporarily  located  at  273  Cambridge  street. 
Allston,  Mass,,  was  founded  by  the  Rev,  S,  Stanley  Sear* 
ing  with  the  generous  co-operation  of  Rev,  D.  D.  .Addi- 
son, of  Brookline,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  great  need  of  a  home,  such  as  this,  appealed  to. 
Mr.  Searing  wherein  the  lovely  and  unhappy  deaf-mutes 
might  all  be  gathered  there  under  one  roof  and  in  mut- 
ual companionship,  for  which  the  ordinary  almshouse  is 
entirely  unfitted, 

I  sincerely  believe  and  I  think  my  belief  will  appeal 
strongly  to  all  thinking  people,  that  this  home  is  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  worthiest  charities, 

I  will  now  give  you  my  exhibition.  My  electrical 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  wholly  without  profit  to 
myself  and  the  results  are  not  as  yet  entirely  successful^ 
but  I  am  in  no  way  cast  down  and  while  God  gives  me 
strength  and  while  life  remains  in  my  body,  I  will  con- 
tinue my  work  for  the  relief  of  the  deaf.  I  will  now  be 
pleased  to  exhibit  some  of  my  inventions.  I  am  also . 
pleased  to  show  you  a  deaf  cat  whom,  by  the  use  of  mj> 
electrical   instruments   is  made  to  hear  certain  sound_s^ 


I  will  also  exhibit  the  X-Kay  macnine  arid  an  acoustic 
alarm  clock.  The  deaf  people  are  grateful  for  having- 
I'l  *'fj"  ""^  '^^y  '""'^  "'"'^'^  '^«"«''  off  tlian  the  blind 
The  Home  is  at  present  in  financial  difficulties  andi 
your  earnest  co-operation  at  this  time  will  be  greatly  ap^ 
predated.  We  also  hope  that  you  will  continue  your  iS-l 
terest  in  our  cause  sti  that  in  the  near  future  we  may  be 
able  to  purchase  a  farm  near  Boston  and  establish  there- 
on a  permanent  Home. 

Mr.  Shaw  showed  the  audience  a  deaf  and;i 
dumb  cat  whom,  by  the  use  of  his  electricali 
instruments,  he  declared  was  made  to  hear 
certain  sounds.  The  cat  belongs  to  Walter 
Perry,  a  deaf-mute  in  Roxbury,  and  is  said  to  be 
deaf.  Mr.  Shaw  rang  a  bell  in  the  first  place  and 
adjusted  his  device  to  Pussy's  ears,  whereupon 
he  made  a  certain  sound  through  the  "  phone  "~ 
and  nearly  frightened  pussy.  Pussy  would  have 
scratched  Mr.  Shaw's  face,  had  Walter  Perry  not 
quieted  his  favorite  pet.  Mr.  Shaw  created  a 
smile  upon  the  part  of  the  audience  and  has  thus, 
well  earned  the  appellation  of  "Prof."  Shaw 
through  the  meduim  of  one  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers. 

Then  some  of  the  deaf  persons  having  wished 
to  test  their  hearing  through  Mr.  Shaw's. 
"Acoustic  "  machine,  succeeded  in  making  out 
words  spoken  by  Emma  White,  daughter  of  Mr., 
and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  White.  Mr.  Ernest  Sargent^ 
Misses  Mabel  Thompson  and  Annie  Helmboldt, 
could  hear  more  distinctly. 

H.  C.  White  tried  his  luck,  but  frankly  admit- 
ted that  he  simply  could  feel  the  vibrations,  but, 
could  not  make  out  words.  Mi.ss  Annie  Gaines„  j 
a  lively  crack-a  jack,  mounted  the  platform,  took 
thechair  and  heM  the^phone  "  to  her  left  ear..| 
ijhe  tried  to  "  guess  "  what  was  being  said,  but 
made  funny  contortions  and  convulsed  the  audi- 
ence into  laughter,  making  incorrect  answers  as 
to  what  had  been  spoken  through  the  phone. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  the  introducation  of  Thomas  String- 
er, the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boy,  who  had  been 
educated  under  Dr  Anagnos,  and  who  after  hav- 
ing completed  the  course  in  the  lyowell  Grammar 
School  takes  up  the  study  of  mechanics  and 
electricty  in  the  Boston  Mechanic  Art  School. 

Thomas  illustrated  by  preliminary  experiment 
sonie  of  the  simple  uses  of  electricity  in  produc-| 
ing  light,  sound,  motion  and  magnetic  action. ! 
He  was  applauded. 

The  X  Ray  occupied  all  our  interest.  We  filed 
past  and  took  a  look  at  our  bones.  "Prof." 
Shaw  was  very  considerate  and  ordered  a  special  i 
car  for  the  Deaf.  We  all  rode  to  and  fro  together 
giving  more  time  for  company  than  if  we  werei 
obliged  to  mingle  with  gazing  crowds,  and  take' 
the  inconveniences  of  too  many  stops  by  the 
way. 

Mr.  Shaw  regretted  he  had  a  small  audience 
of  the  hearing  people,  because  he  worked  so  hard 
to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a  home  and  to 
prove  it  one  of  the  worthiest  causes. 

We  scattered  homeward  when  Boylston  street 
Subway  was  reached. 

There  was  a  grand Thanksgivingentertainment 
at  Arcide  Hall,  Bo.ston,  November  2Sth,  for  the 
benefit  ofthe  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  Building  Fund! 


BRIGHTON 


SUSSEX    DAILY    NEWS, 
BECEMBEH    14,    1903. 

BRIGHTON  BLIND  BELIEF  AKD   VIsITIInG' 
SOCIETY. 

S;r^_V;re  are  once  more  nearing  Cliristmas, 
and  I  trust  you  -wull  again  kindly  allow  me  to 
bring  before  tbi  readers  of  your  valuable  journal  ■ 
tho  nosds  of  the  blmd  .poor  of  Brighton  amd  the  ; 
ntighboui'liood,  and  what  hm  been  accomplished 
c,  ring  the  pjst  year  by  this  Society  towards 
meeting  them.  The  Hind,  as  a  rule,  are  -very 
much  hidden  away  in  their  homes,  leading  in  a 
lart-e  numher  :)f  oaJses  very  lonely  lives,  and  often  - 
tne  of  great  want.  Tbis  Society,  by  the  aid  oi 
its  Mis-sionary  visits  them  in  their  loneliness,  and 
contributes  toistirds  their  necessities  as  far  as 
(he  funds  will  adroiit,  and  the  meeting  on  Smidays 
■  at  thta  Pelliam-street  school  is  still  earned  on. 
The  utmiost  has  teen  „dj)ne_wujh_  Jhe     small 


c  t  ot  the  115  Wind  on  the  roll  of    the     Society  1 
■vho   renwro  tempora.ry  help,    and  when     we   ..ay : 
Ifcat   only  about   £78  are   left,   after  ■imyinn-     tbe 
ivassionaiy    and    other   unavoidable   expenses       to 
^tribute  ammig    them,    it   ,m  imm^4'ately     be 
seen  how  madequate  this   amount  is  to  meet  t^e 
reqiurements.       One      gentleman      sp.cl  C    sen 
^alf-a-pound  of  tea  to  each  blind  person  known 
to  the  Society,  and  another  generously  gavesuffi  i 
«nt   to  meet  the  expense   of   four  tonf  of     oS 
But  we  require  so  muoli  more  !   WiU  our   friend^ 
enaeavour  to  increa.«  their  help,  and  w^H  others 
who  Imvo  not  yet  contributed  com3  for^^ard     4d 
encoirage  us  m  this  Christian  work?  Dunn-  the 

r-eatly  needed  by  lu.UiTa  pf^^  "  Wiirmoi.: 
friends  kin^y  help  us  by  sending Vhat  they  Z? 
I  must  again  kmdly  ask  you  to  note  thit  thi^ 
Me  Ih.'  lY  ^^^'i^t^Ki^li^d  by  my  fathei,  th. 
r-fih  ''  ^?r'  i  ^^^^'  "^  '"^  ^'°  '^y  connected 
ivith  any  otfier  Sooiety  fot  the  bl-nd  in  Bnghton 
for  the  hhnd  poor  of  the  town,  and  that  he 
abova  aadress  is  the  only  one  to  which  subscup- 
ticns  should  be  sent  for  tta^  object  —Yours  &c 
Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  '        ' 

,^«     ^        ,      ^°^-  Secretory  amd  Treasurer 
1C4,_  Queen's-road,   Brighton,   lltii  December, 


Hoped    to    take     ann    ,„.,,    . 

eertifn    ^.       '*'k   ^"10"?      them  there  arp 
i,eitdln    ones    who    will    not   prove    hf-intni 

what  the  needs  of  the  1,11™"^^'"'    '^^    ■°' 
the    sp°?u'  of'phnSih^^l''™!:''''   ^"hougto 

^%  ^^i^tSTlSe  bMld\1"f  jf; 

a.s  b>    the  seeing,   there  are  of  coiirV Uv 

Sten"J^o"'fonnnltT'as"tS'i;f;'rn<o'""^'''^ 
at' u"e  opportmi??n^Z'^    t°    °P™    for"  hinJ 
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Date '^  * 

PLbAus  Tuir" 
THEMD. 

Hfs.Fowlef,Wofcestef 
Speaks  at  State  House. 


ISOLATION  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
WORST  EVILS. 


Education  Should  Be  Made 
General. 


The  new  special  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  adult  blind,  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  'in  accordance  with 
an  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature, 
gave  a  hearing  at  the  state  hause  at 
Boston  '  yes.terday.  Its  membership  is 
composed  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  A.  H. 
Hardy  and  Miss  ^Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of 
Radcliffe  college. 

One  ot  the  speakers  before  the  com- 
mittee was  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  of  Wor- 
cester. In  answer  to  a  question  of  one 
of  the  committee,  Mrs.  Fowler  said  that 
once  she  applied  to  the  A.ssociated  char- 
ities In  Worcester,  for  assistance  in  the 
case  of  a  blind  person,  she  had  discov- 
ered, but  the  person  was  so  promptly 
sent  to  the  poor  house,  that  she  never 
again    repeated     the    experiment. 

She  told  the  committee  that  the  blind 
suffer  more  from  isolation  than  anything 
been   recogn.zed 


"Son 


to 


lent  fo 
ink   tha 


each- 
at   last 


have  put  the  capstone  to  the  system 
of  education  for  the  blind  and  that  any 
further  provision  for  promoting  their  in- 
terests  and  welfare  is  quite   superfluous. 

Many   of  <hf   Cbllclren 
who    have    attended      the      schools,      find 
tht-maelves    unable    to    take      the      useful 
place     in    the     community     which     they 


""Jh"^  upon  tht  less  fortun- 
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Trustees  of  Home 

For  Blind  Report 

^!»"aBjwml-¥einort  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Home  for  Adult  Blind,  at  Oak- 
land, was  to-day  filed  with  Governoi 
Pardee.  The  report  rehearses  tht 
work  that  has  been  done  In  the  brootr 
factory  during  the  past  year.  Ii 
shows  that  there  was  a  great  Increass 
In  the  number  of  brooms  turned  oat 
over  last  year.  The  report  says  ther( 
was  a  good  demand  tor  all  the  broomi 
made  In  the   Institution. 

An  approprlatlott  Js  a»ked  for  th( 
erection  of  a  new  shop  building. 

There  Is  a  large  iDcr«'as*e  In  the  de 
mands  for  amission- to  the  Instltu 
tion.  It  will-  be  necessary  for  thi 
L.eg'islature  to  make  an  approprlatloi 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  th^ 
number  of  blind  now  In  the  Instltu 
tlon. 


T^T^TPGEPOBT  DAILY   STA^DAKD^royPAj 


GROWING  HOPE  FOR  BLIND. 


Charles  A.  Schlegel,  the  enthusiastic  blind  lecturer  and  poet,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  School  for  the  blind.  He  predicts  ithat  with  the  educa- 
tional facilities  now  being  given  them  the  blind  will  soonl  find  their  way  mto 
useful  positions  in  the  professions  and  industries. 


SOUTHINGTON. 

Ba,naba.  Woodruff,  the  -Mndalnas-' 
ou.e  rn.ace.  who  has  twic^T^ttempte-i 
.K.e  dnrms  the  past  two  weeks,  es' 
■^P_  d  rro,in  the  almshouse  Sur,:aa^l 
.•,nt  or  early  Monday  morning  fnd 
di^L'nf^'*'""''"^  """'  late  yesterday    -HiJ 

'to  cZmfhn  'm  ?o"S:^^^  'T?"'"'^^">-^'i 


-voriPor.K's  bx.tnd  max, 

He  Can  Easily  Looli  Clear  Through  a 
Dislionest  Man. 

Grove  Yale,  a  blind,  well-to-do  and 
respected  citizen  of  Norfolk,  pos9es,se.s 
some  wonderful  traits  for  a  rnan  who 
cannot  see.  Mr.  Tale,  who  is  iiuite 
.a'ged,  lost  his  eye  slight  in  a  mine  ex- 
plosion in  the  West  nlahy  yeari  ago, 
and  since  that  time  has  accumulated  a 
considerable  fortune.  iBy  feeling  of  a 
horse  he  can  almost  tell  its  correct 
weight,  in  fact  his  guess  will  be  closer 
to  the  correct  figures  than  that  of  a 
man  having  the  advantage  of  eyesight 
He  tells  tf;e  age  of  a  horse  by  feeling 
pf  its  teeth. 

.When  M>',  Yale  was  In  business  a  few 
years  since,  a  man  named  Richardson 
rushed  into,  his  place  with  a  bill,  and, 
handing  the  greenback  over  the  v:ounter 
asked  him  to  change  a  .$5  bill. 

Yale  retired  to  an  adjoining  room  far 
a  moment,  or  until  he  got  out  his  roll 
of  greenbacks,  and  had  Richardson's 
"5  bill"  between  a  certain  two  firtgefs. 

•Then  he  came  back  to  where  Rich-| 
ardison  was  waiting!  and  started'  to 
count  out  $a.  He  said  to  Richardson,' 
after  laying  a  bill  before  him,  "that  is' 
$1."  "Yes,"  replied  Richardson.  "That 
is  a  $2  bill,  making  three."  "Yes,"  re- 
sponded Richardson,  and  then  Yale. 
taking  the  bill  which  Richardson  had 
given  him  from  between  his  flngers, 
laid)  it  on  the  other  bills,  remarking  atj 
the  same  time,  "That  makes  five."  ; 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  stated  Richardson;] 
"that  is  only  a  $1  bill."  Grabbing  hisl 
!  money  and  throwing  the  $1  bill  at  Rich-i 
ardson,  Yale  said  angrily,  "That's  the' 
same  bill  you   tried  to  pasis  on   mc  fori 


=—  COIyOR  BLINDNESS 

Dr.     F.    W.     Edridge-Green    recently' 
exhibited  in  London  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures   painted    toy    color   blind   persons. 
The  exhibition  was  extremely  interest- 
ing as  may  well  be  imagined.   Persons 
Whose  signt  Is  normal  see  six  colors  or 
even    seven.      There    are    varying    de- 
grees  of  color   blindness   as    has   been 
proved  here  'by  experiment  in  the  Wor- 
cester  schools  some   time   ago.     Pupils 
who   were  given   colored   yarns  to   sort" 
could   select  two,   three  or  four   colors 
...properly;    other  pupils   saw  and   recog- 
nized only   one   color  and  a  few  could 
not  distinguish   aay   color   and   give   It 
the   proper  name. 

'Many  persons  go  through  life  with- 
out  knowing  that  they  are  color  'blind 
'Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  hide- 
ous com.btnations  of  color  one  some- 
times sees  in  apparel  chosen  by  well- 
meaning  persons  for  their  own  ward- 
robe and  worn  With  apparent  lack  of 
discrlmmation.  Harmony  is  an  un- 
toown  quantity  and  a  fearful  clash  of 
color  IS  the  inevitable 


Missi  Mary  Neil  of  Danforth  street, 
•who  has  been  the  matron  for  the  Hart- 
-ford  Kindergarten,  for  thei  Blind  for  a 
number  of  years,  has-  returnwro  Hart- 
ford. Miss  Neil  has  been  especially 
successful  in  her  chosen,  vocation,  hav- 
ing- bee.n  rapidly  promoted  from  nurse 
and  seamstress  to  head;  matron  for  the 
g-irlsi.  This  institution  wfiM  established 
largely  through  the  efiEsrts  of  a  former 
Portland  girl,  Mrs.  Emily  Smith  Fos- 
ter, -who  pleaded  before,  the  legislature 
Bevera!  times  and  now  there  is  a  large 
appropriation  each  year  for  the  work 
and  Mrs.  Foster  is  one  of  the  state 
board  of  charities. 


BARNEY  WOODRUFF'S  CONDITION 
The  condition  of  Barnabas  Woodruff, 
the  blind-.iumate  at  the  almhouse,  who 
'recently  made  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts at  suicide  within  a  week,  does 
not  improve.  The  man  is  very  weak 
and  greatly  run-dttwn  physically,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  doubtfuj  if  he  ■will 
recover  sufficiently  to  be  taken  to  an 
insane  asylum  as  the  authorities  now 

prop^ose.'  .       _._.^^„,.. .,,. 

INKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 


Froin., 


"FOR  BLfio  GOOFLE.  I 

Ohristmas   Cheer    Comes, 
to  Their  Home.         j 


Pitiful  Case  of  Samuel  Yeomansi 
and  Wife  of  Roxbury. 

In  some  .small  but  clean  rooms  at  the 
■f  R  t  tenement  house  at  65  Whitney 
Tiri  w%  "'^''  '"°  '^""'-  P'^°P'e.  husband 
and  wil-e,  are  today  having  a  cheery 
'-'fft'nas-  They  are  Mr  and  Mvs  Sam- 
uel W.  Yeowans.  The  holiday  is  made 
especially  pleasant  for  them  because  Dr 
Jolm,  Dixweil,  the  philanthropist,  visit- 
ed this  liumble  heme  last  evening 

Mr  Yeomans  is  69  years  old,  and  his 
wite  IS  M.  The  husband  has  been  totally 
blind  since  he  was  1.3  and  saw  very 
little  before  his  eyesight  was  entirely 
lost.  Mrs  Yeomans  has  been  bhnd  since 
Mhf»'i''''%^  ''"'"'^  "'''■  "'°"Sh  she  is  stiU 
able  to  discern  the  shadows  of  objeotu 
bhe  cooks  for  her  husband  and  herself' 
mends  clothing  and  knits  stockings,  but 
It  IS  all  done  by  Instlnct-^j^.^.  I 


Until  a  short  time  ago  this  blind  pair 
was    able    to    live    on    what    thev    could  I 
earn  as  street  musicians.    The  husband  j 
played   the  violin,   and  the  wife  piloted 
him   about.     They    are    (arailiar    figures 
around  Roxbury  Crossing.    But  recently  1 
the  Associated  Charities  have  sought  to  | 
have  these  poor  blind  people,  who  are  a 
great  comfort   to  each  other,   placed  in 
the  care  of  the  state.    That  would  mean 
their   separation,    and  both   are   bitterly 
opposed  to  such  a  plan. 
■  The    couple   are   no  longer  allowed    to 
play  on   the  street,   and   a    hearing-   was 
held     at    the    state-   house     upon     their 
case.     Both  Mr  and  Mrs  Yeomans  take 
exceptions    to   many   of   the   statements 
made  by  a   representative   of  the  Asso-  ' 
ciated  charities  at  that  time.    Mrs  Yeb-  ' 
mans  said  to   a   Globe    reporter    yester- 
day:    "We    have    never    been    beggars. 
These    people    are    trying    to    make    us 
beg-gars  by  depriving  us  of  our  right  to 
play    on    the   street   and    get   a    meager 
hvmg.    All  we  want  is  a  right  to  earn 
oUr  bread." 

Dr  Dixwell  has  known  Mr  and  Mrs 
Yeomans  more  than  a  year.  He  has 
investigated  their  case  thoroughly  and 
says  that  if  there  ever  was  a  couple 
worthy  of  sympathy  this  is  one. 

Dr  Dixwell  thinks  the  husband  and 
wife  ought  not  to  be  separated,,  as  they 
surely  would  be  if  placed  in  the  care  of 
the  state,  and  he  believes  the  authori- 
ties should  permit  them  to  earn  their 
living  as  before,  even  it  an  exception 
to  the  rule  Is  necessary. 

The  neighbors  and  those  who  know, 
the  blind  husband  and  wife  have  only 
words  of  kindness  and  pity  for  thern 
Certainly  such  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  to  be  helped  rather  than  hin- 
dered iry  their'  unequal  battle  for  a 
competence,  and  when  Dr  Dixwell  sent 
them  a  substantial  Christmas  gift  yes- 
terday ho  added  one  more  to  the  lone- 
list  of  kind  deeds  for  which  he  if 
known. 

Mr  Yeomans  has  brothers,  but  thev 
are  able  to  render  only  small  assistance 
Meanwhile  the  blind  pair  are  living  as 
best  they  can  and  are  hoping  and  pray- 
ing for  a  license  to  permit  the  husband 
to  play  the  violin,  and  this  without  an- 
noyance to  the  public. 


The  playing  of  the  bj,i«i  violinist.  Edwin 
Grasse,  has  been  highly  praised  bv  the 
New  York  press.  Of  his  performance  of 
Bnich's  ".Scotch  Fantasia"  and  Bach'.s  E 
ma,ior  uoucerto  in  Carnegie  hall  with  .Mr 
Wetzler  s   orchestra,    the   New   York    Sun 


He    is    manifestly    a 

x,>  n,.,n  ^1   r  •■ -;  "  performer  of  feats. 

>.o  man  who  meant  lo  be  t.ikeii  for  anvthiui; 
but  a  so  ind  artist  would  hare  come  before 
thLs  public  with  such  a  irrogram.  Mr  Grass.- 
.■^  a  mu.siciaii  who  aska  to  be  received  into' the 
1,'m    wh'i.S  i"^ri-    ,1'et.the   place    be  accorded 

u{?n^i^^^^^e:j'-s^ifi^?s^i^^t: 

titude  toward  his  an.  and  he  gives  his  he-  r- 

tempt   to   parade   his    personal    affliction    -is   -i 
plea  lor  sympathy.     V.-hon  iie  is  plaviu"  the.-',; 


TO  HELP  ADULT  BLIND. 
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Khelping  the  adult  blind. 
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fl^/lassachusetts  Association  Will  Meet 
Tuesday  Night. 

The  Massachupottg  association  for  pro- 
motlng  the  Interests  of  the  adult  blind 
•^''11  hoM  its  annual  meeting:  next  Tues- 
day evening:  In  Perking  liall.  264  Boylston 
St.  Brief  addresFes  will  he  mate  hy 
R.CV  Edward  Cummlnes,  president  of  the 
aasociii-tlon;  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Rev  Fr 
J.  Dc'ody.  Miss  Helen  Keller,  fedwln  D. 
Mead  and  others.  There  will  be  music 
by  Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg  and  FranJc 
O'Brien.  A  social  hour  and  tea  will 
Sollow  the  formal  program. 

The  nominating  committee  recom- 
mends the  folIowlnB-  persons  for  ofFicers: 
President,  Edward  Curaming^;  vice 
presidents,  William  P.  Fowler  and  Sam- 
Capen;  treasurer,  Mary  Morton 
secretary,  _  A.     P.     Spaulding; 


Kehe 


board  of  directors,  Edward  H.  Clement, 
Michael  .T.  Doody.  A.  P.  Estabrook,  Paul 
Revere  Frothing-bam,  Edwai-d  M.  Hart- 
well,  M.  R.  Hodder,  Samuel  F.  Hubbard, 
Albert  Marshall  Joiies.  A.  A.  Manning-,, 
j  Edwin  D.  Mead,  Annette  P.  Rogers. 
Francis  H.  Rowley.  Pauline  Agasslz 
Ighaw,  John  Shepard,  Charlotte  Barrell 

'.tt,KY,  Herald. 


Factory  Operated  in 

Darkness  By  Blind  Men. 


'here  is  a  cunous  carpet,  broj-m  ana 
'  dr  bottom  factoi-y  In  Phil:idelp'!iia, 
Irh,  if  you  entered  it  at  5:30  on  a 
Iter  evening,  you  would  find  running 
IWast  in  total  darkness.says  the  New 
rk  World. 

'ou  would  he3.T  men  running  about, 
JUtlng  orders,  carrying  goods  or  sing- 
,  ;-and  laughing  to  the  rattle  and  whin- 

■  fast  looms  and  other  nia^-hinei'y,  yet 
11  might  not  bi  aible  to  see  your  hand 

■  Id  a  foot  from   your  face. 

I'he  explanation  is  tiiis:  No  light  is 
eded,  for  only  blind  men  are  em- 
\y0A.  The  owner  is  blind,  the  super- 
endent  is  blind  and  sio  are  the  book- 
"per,  machiinists.  clerks  and  the  135 
irkmen.  Six  of  these  have  neither 
rht,  hearing  or  -speech.  Only  two  or 
re«  men  with  sight  are  employed 
>k  after  tlie  choosing  of  col 
her  o<:casional  overseeting  work  m 
>  broom  department. 
Here  is  a  remarkable  conditiori  of  af- 
Irs,  yet  this  factory  does  a  business  of 
er  $100,000  a  year.  The  building  stands 
■tlve  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  street  and 
incastpr  avenue,  and  is  as  \\ell  known 
•the  neighborhood  as  its  output  is  to 
c  buyers. 

The  enterprise  was  founded  by  H.  L. 
all,  himself  blind,   and 


downstairs    and    among    the    machmery 
without  any  ho^.i""-"y. 

These  men  come  to  work  :> 
in  the  morning.  They  approach  the  fac- 
tory quickly  from  a  half-db:5en  direc- 
tions, with  a  sharp  tap-tapping  of  their 
iron-pointed  .sticks  upon  the  pavement. 
Tiie  moment  they  are  within,  thoy  hty 
their  sticks,  with  their  hats  and  coat.s, 
aside,  and  they  set  briskly  and  cheeriiy 
to  work,  blind  men  no  longer;  for  ti-ain- 
ing,  habit  in  the  ta.sk  that  they  per- 
form, take  tYfi  plaice  of  sigiit  quite  ac- 
curately. 


,icts  It.  Fuldmg  rnai, 
ck  of  organization,  it  v 
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than  they  could  get  fo 
■corns  and  'chair  bottoms  or  carp 
■t  about  to  organize  the  trade  h 
ow  he.  is  crowded  for  room,  and 
altlng  list  of  100,  ail  of  who 
ind. 


The  main  business  of  the  factory  is 
broom  making.  Guided  only  a  little  by 
one  or  two  men  with  sight,  the  blind 
employes  sort  out  broom  corn  accord- 
ing to  its  length  and  quality;  they  dye 
it  green;  they  cut  it  upon  machines; 
they  fasten  and  clamD  and  sew  it  on 
and  du  |  wooden  handles;  they  trim  and  pack  in 
ork  in  bundles  the  completed  brooms.  To  see 
them  at  their  labor  is  a  marvel:  the\- 
are  so  quick  and  sure  of  hand,  and  iii 
the  great  room  where  they  stand  in  long 
rovrs,  each  at  his  machine,  they  have, 
so  singular  an  air  of  happiness,  the  big, 
clean  place,  full  of  the  wholesome  odor 
of  California  broom  corn,  resounding 
always  with  laughter,  with  gay  voices, 
and  with  singing  that  is  very  true  and 
musical. 

The  six  men  who,  like  Helen  Keller, 
are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  work  well 
though  they  are  a  little  slow.  The  over- 
seer, to  talk  to  one  of  them,  gives  his 
hand,  and  while  the  man  holds  the 
hand  delicately  in  both  his  own,  the 
"eer  spells  in  the  deaf  mute  alpha- 
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A  number  of  tlie  men  are  good  ""mu- 
sicians. They  have  cornets,  violins, 
riandollns.  The  janitor  of  the  factory, 
John  Boone,  tells  of  one  of  them  an  al- 
most inciedible  anecdote. 

"I  will  take  a  piece  of  music,"  says 
the  janitor,  -and  I'll  read  it  to  tliis 
blind  man  from  beginning  to  end— 'C 
A,  D,  B  sharp.  E  sharp,  F,  G.  C,'  and 
f"  °«:..?'^''"'"  ^  "^'^  through  he  will  put 
'-"   Hddle  to  his  chin  and   he  will  plav 


.■ithoii 


the  pie 

day.    The  shuttles  shot 
forth,    the    loom    clatt« 


ake 


I      "The    shuttle?    contain    tne    sooner 

threads  that  ran  crosewlae  t;irough  th» 

carpet.    I  am  uslns  three  shuttles,  onS' 

I  of  white,  one  of  red  and  one  of  green;! 

I  Bach  shuttle  must  go  back  and  forth  a) 

I  certain  number  of  times,  then  come  outj 

\  and  give  place  to  another  shuttle.    Th<j 

I  white  runs  »lx  time?,  the  red  four  and 

j  the  green  five,     I  keep  my  shuttle*  in 

j  that  box  behind  me.    How  do  1  tell-lhelr 

colons'.'     Oh,    by   their   location    in   the 

1h,:v.      The    white   la   in   the   box's   right 

■  <      |.,  itment.  the  green  In  the  middle, 

,nnl   t'li-   red  in  the'left. 

i;,  -ry  little  while  .you'll  notice  I  run 
my  ha  rid  across  the  threads  of  the  warp 
aiirl  woof.  I  do  that  in  order  to  detect 
brokfn  thread.s.  When  I  find  a  frac- 
ture. I  must  gather  up  the  two  ends  and 
knot  them  together  neatly.  This  is  a 
Idifllcult  *hing  for  a  blind  man  to  do 
I  To  leam  to  we^ve  requires  three 
month.3  To  leiin  to  b^  i  fibt  wea\e-- 
requups  a  jcai  ^-  weave!  ot  a\erase 
sp°ed  turn  out  a  -varl  md  a  half  of 
I  caippt  an  ho  ii  His  la  of  pay  i,  ten 
cents    II      lo  11       Thus   be   earns   $150  a 
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Bright  Reading 
for  the  Bllud,  ^ 


A  casual  remark  of  Phila<felphla's 
tree  library  director,  that  more  lively 
reading  is  needed 
for  the  blind, 
should  make  an 
to  neai-ly  every  one.  It  is  so 
expensive  to  issue  even  a  moderate 
sized  book  in  raised  letters  that  any- 
thing like  a  flood  of  cheap  and  in- 
ferior literature  is  far  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  natural  that  the  so- 
cieties engaged  In  issuing  books  ror 
the  blind  should  consider  pretty  care- 
fully whether  the  book  under  discus- 
sion is  "really  worth  v/hile."  Of 
course  provision  has  been  made  for 
fiction  and  light  literature,  but  not 
in  the  proportion  which  it  occupies  in 
the  ordinary  library  for  those  who 
can  see.  ''As  the  Philadelphia  libra- 
rian said:  "The  blind  do  not  v/ant 
to  read  the  same  books  over  and 
over,  nor  all  of  the  solemn  kind 
They  want  something  a  little  mora 
lively."  The  Philadelphia  library  an- 
swered this  demand  recently  by 
printing  "John  Halifax.  Gentleman," 
at  a  cost  of  $600,  and  it  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  blind  patrons.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Church  Work  Among 
the  Blind,  also  a  Philadelphia  organ- 
ization, has  issued  two  volumes  of  the 
Episcopal  prayer  book  and  one  vol- 
ume of  the  hymnal  in  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. The  Bible  itself  is  comprised 
in  no  less  than  65  large  expensive! 
volumes.  It,  of  course,  was  one  oS 
the  early  books  printed  for  the  blind, 
The  blind  person  who  is  not  wealthj* 
cannot  afford  to  own  mucl^^  of  a  li- 
brary at  home,  which  makes  -it  espe- 
cially desirable  that  there  should  bd 
public  collections  of  suiflciently  varied 
character.  Tantalus  was  in  a  situa- 
tion much  similar  to  that  of  the  man 
who  must  entertain  himself  with  four 
or  five  folios  in  the  raised  lettering, 
while  his  brothers  and  sisters  luxuri- 
ate in  ten-cent  novels  and  books  from 
ihe  circulating  library.,  „„^..„^,r.^. 


The  typewriter  must  have  made  a 
slip  la.st  v%'eek  when  it  gave  Massachu- 
setts 40,000  blind  residents.  It  wa.s 
4,000  enough  to  need  the  help  of  the 
I  state. 


Miss  Louise  Fernald,  teacher  of  music 
in  the  Perl^ins  institute,  Boston,  spent 
her  Christmas  vacation  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Fernald  of  Norwoods 
Coye. 
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Managers  of  State  Institutions 
for  Defectives  Meet. 
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"'There  will  be  a  public  lecture  under 
the  dTrtction  of  the  Leicester  topic  club 
m  Leicester  town  hall  Friday,  Jan  '8 
The  subject  will  be  "Seeing  by  touch  or 
how  the  blind  becoroe  self  supporting,, 
by  Charles-^^- Campbell,  who  will  lee-' 
tufe  m  the  interest  of  the  Massachu 
settg  association  for  the  education  ^o 
the  adult  blind  ■"'""* 


SOCIETK  MOTES. 
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Famous  «  i„„„iiii, 
The  name  of     John     Metcalfe,     of 
Knaresborough,   engineer     and     road- 
maker,  is  in  the.se  feverish  times  in 
danger  of   lapsing      into     undeserred 
oblivion.     John   Metcalfe     was     blind 
from   the    age   of    six   years   until   he 
died.     Yet  as  a  boy  and  man  he  in- 
variably displayed     a     high     spirited 
courage.    He  was  a  true  sirortsman,  a 
fine    swimmer,    and    a    hard    rider  to 
hounds.    It  was  his  solitary  walk  from 
London   to   Harrogate   by   a   way   un- 
known to  him  that  nrst  turned  his  at- 
tention to  road  making.    The  roads  in 
those   days   were   very    bad.     He   ob- 
tained  authority   from   Parliament  to 
Improve  this  state  of  things  when  he 
was  fifty  years     old.     In     Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire 
most  of  the  principal  roads  were  made 
by  him.    He  built  bridg-es  and  levelled 
rough  places.    Some  of  the  plans  were 
,Hiade  for  him  by  otliers,  but  usually 
he  designed  them  himself,  and  he  did 
his  own  surveying.    He  climbed  moun- 
tains, trudged  along  on  the  edges  of 
precipices,  he  crossed     swamps     and 
morasses,  waded  through     bogs     and 
fordei  rivers,  relying-  wholly  and  sole- 
ly on  the  long  staff  that  was  forever 
in  his  hand.    He  died  in  harness,  full 
of  ^ears  and  laden  with  many  honors, 
at   the   great    age   of   ninety-three.— 
>^.^  -■ 


....The  annual  meeting  ol  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  promoting  the  interests  ot  the 
adult  blind  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
Jan.  6,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Perkins  Hall,  264  Boyl- 
ston  street.  Brief  addresses  will  be  made  by 
itev.  Edward  Cummiugs,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Rev.  Father  M.  J. 
Doody,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead 
and  others.  There  will  be  music  by  Miss  Gladys 
Perkins  Fogg  and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien.  The  pub- 
lic is  Invited  to  attend. 


Mrs.  Addie  Bingham  of  Hartford 
and  two  daugnters.  Miss  Grace  -s^ho 
is  a  teacher  in  the  blin;!  institute  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Mary,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  Boston  High  school,  are 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Har- 
roun. 


W^ 


Aj-NEW    VOCATION    FOR   THE 

L  Matignon  urges  the  adoption  of 
massage  by  the  blind,  citing  the 
example  of  the  Japanese,  among  whom 
it  is  practised  almost  entirely  by  per- 
sons thus  afflicted.  Sight  is  not  neces- 
sai-y  for  effectual  work  in  this  line, 
providing  the  operator  be  familiar 
with  the  muscular  system  and  know 
the  art  of  message  thoroughly. 
Sweeden,  Switzerland!  and  Belgium  are 
following  the  example  of  Japan  in  this 
respect,  and  the  author  describes  a 
class  meeting  held  in  Brussels  by  Prof. 
G.  Daniel  for  the  instruction  of  about 
twelve  iblind  persons.  Four  theoretical' 
lessons  are  given  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course  as  to  the  value  of  massage 
and  Its  application.  The  fl.fth  lesson  is 
devoted  to  a  study  of  the  skeleton,  the 
sixth  and  seventh  to  the  muscles 
which  move  the  various  portions  of 
the  body.  Each  pupil  palpates  the 
muscles  on  a  human  subject-  The 
following  lessons  concern  massage  it- 
self and  are  contained  until  the  pupils 
are  individually  well  versed  in  the  art. 
They  are  then  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  clinics  and  perfect  themselves  in 
the  vocation  by  means  of  which  they 
are  afterward  enabled  to  earn  their 
living. 


"^mm 


COURIER-CITIZEN  COMPANY. 


A  very  interesting  meeting  is  to-be  l-'f.^*  j  ;«„^f ^hevtil" 
aesday  evening  next  by  ^'^"-XL'od'ion     or   Promoting  the 

,)&  the  Blind  nL:S    need   that   exists   in   this 

U  tor  a  Prope.y.:^d^^^£---  -  ^^^Z  7^1 
iave  become  ^^^.Vand  mor  wrU^g'are  by  no  means  superflu- 
|;upport,  more  t^^^^^^^'^.'^'^^^J  appointed  by  the  State  to  m- 
His.  Last  year  a  0°™™'^^  ""  7^, ^J^here  for  helping  the  blind 
Vestigate  the  agene'^s  employed  e.sewhe  ^^^^^^  ^^^^._^^  ^^^^ 
;o  help  themselves  and  a  few  weeKsg  ^^^     ^^^^  p^^,^^_ 

,iven  at  the  State  H^'^^^ '°f 'll'ftteen  roused  to  aetion  in  this 
he  mass  of  the  people  have  ""^y^'^^^j^^/^i.oeroly  to  be  hoped 
iojportant  matter,  and  soine  of  the^«  ^t^^  ^^^  ^„  Remade 

theVerkinsUal  meeungwair  a^^^^^^^^^  the  association,  Mr." 
l,y  Rev.  Edward  <^^™«""S^J  Pj  ^^^^y^  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capeu,  Kev  Fi-  M.  j^  uoo  y        ^     ^^^^^_  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

Edwin  D.  Mead  and  '"'^f '-^..f  j"  j^^e  songs  by  Mis«  Gladys 
•^,  Mr.  Wilhelm  ^fZoXylr  ttn^.  O'lnZ.  the  pianist 
Perkins  Fogg,  and  ^ol^^^^^/'^ore  than  ordinary  ability ,-and 

Us  aUve  today  '»  e°J»y  <^  ^^    ^^^^try  doing  much  to 

achievement.    His  »>o°  '»  "'";    '       ^^^      l^er  Dr.  Campbell  is 


GROWING  HOPE  FOR  BLiNQ 


of  „    ■■"""."""   ,f  „„_,,„rt      Sueh   a   person    wouia   unueia^cv"-* 
vision  been  maae  lor  """  however  be  broadly  and  intelligently 


BOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT,  th 

SATURDAY,    JANUARY    2,    1904.  __ 


Charles  A.   Schlegel,  the  enthusiastic    blind    lecturer    and    poet,    ts    a 
e/aduate  of  the  New  York  School  for  the    Blind.      He   predicts  that   with 
the    educational    facilities    now    being  given  them  the  blind  will  soon  find 
'   into   useful    positions   in  the  professions  and  industries. 


BLIND     TELEPHONE     OPERATOR 


Magoon    Post    of     North 
s    totally    blind,    yet    she 


Emu 


Mrs, 
Engli!    , 

suocesstuUy  manages  the  telephone  ex- 
change for  the  town  and  the  surround- 
ing country  and  has  over  three  hundred 
subscribers  on  the  lines  she  operates. 
A  striking  feature  of  this  remarkable 
exchange  is  Its  system  of  bell  signals. 
Each  line  is  provided  with  a  special 
bell  of  a  special  tone  and  those  bells 
are  all  mounted  in  a  cabinet  a  few  feet 
from  the  switchboard. 

There  are  large  bells,  small  bells,  wir« 
clock  gongs,  sleigh  bells  and  high- 
keyed  bicycle  bells.  A  fine  bit  of  steel 
wire  four  inches  long  is  soldered  to 
each  bell  hammer.  A  sheet  of  square 
paper  attached  to  this  wire  bears  the 
line,  name  or  number  forming  a  visual 
signal  for  the  assistant  operator,  who 
can  see.  The  bell  cabinet  is  so  situated 
that  the  paper  squares  may  be  plainly 
seen   from  the  operator's   seat. 

Mrs.    Post    is    able    to    distinguish    not 
only   each  one  of  the  forty-five  bells  by 
Its  peculiar  tone,  but  also  the  voices  of 
hundreds    of 
whom   she   serve 


TUESDAY,   JANUARY   5,   1904 


but  also  the 
women    and    children 
She  is  a   graduate  of 

i'owa     College    for    the     Blind,    and    waa 

noted   at   that   institutlo 

retentive  memory. 


for   quick   and 


STATE  HOUSE   AFFAIRS 

Gossip    About     the    Incoming 
Legislature 

Some  Prospective  Important  Measures 
Outlined 

Amendments  to  Luce  Primary  Law 
Probable 

Contests   For  Speakership   and   Sergeant-at- 
Arms  , 

FOR    ADULT    BLIND 

The  General  Court  will  also  receive  be- 
fore Jan.  15  a  report  from  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  Investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  living  in  this  State 
and  to  inquire  as  to  what  means  and  meth- 
ods might  be  adopted  whereby  their  condi- 
tion may  be  ameliorated. 

This  committee  of  which  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell  of  Jamaica  Plain  Is  chairman, 
igave  one  hearing.    Many  blind  persons  ap- 


peared, including  Helen  Keller,  and  insisted 
that  Massachusetts  was  far  behind  other 
States  in  caring  for  the  adult  sightless. 
The  committee  was  urged,  as  Its  chief 
duty,  to  discover  what  occupations  there 
were  which  the  adult  blind  might  engage 
in,  was  asked  to  report  such  occupations  to 
the  Legislature  and  to  recommend  that  a 
chance  be  given  the  adult  blind  to  earn 
their  own  livings  and  be  Independent.  The 
blind  who  appeared  insisted  that  they  were 
not  after  charity  in  pensions  or  any  other 
form.  They  wanted  work.  Much  interest 
naturally  centres  In  the  findings  of  this 
committee,  as  Its  report  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  aiding  the  solution  of  a  very 
important  problem. 

The  special  legislative  committee  which 
has  been  working  since  Aug.  1  to  revise 
salaries  and  aboUsh  fees  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  State  government  Is  ready 
to  report.  The  findings  of  this  committee 
have  already  been  published  in  the  Tran- 
script. It  is  probable  that  when  the  report 
is  made  to  the  Legislature  it  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Service. 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
relations  between  employer  and  employee, 
referred  to  above,  wiU  go  to  a  special  Joint 
legislative  committee.  The  presiding  offl- ' 
cers  of  each  branch  will  recel%-e  many  ap- 
plications for  places  on  this  special  com- 
mittee. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  7,  1904       , 

SUFFRAGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Gov.  Bates's  View  on  Municipal 
Elections 

Should  Have  a  Right  to  Vote  for  Such 
Officers 

Change  in-  Board    of    Agriculture 
Favored 

There  Should  Be  a  Forestry  Commissioner  for 
State 

Depletion  of  Timber  Lands  Demands  Such 
Course 


Favors  a  Fair  Trial  of  the  New  Corporation 
Plan 


Experts  Should  Review  the  Building 
Laws 
Governor  John  L.  Bates  delivered  his  sec- 
tind  inaugural  address  to  the  Massachu- 
■eetts  Legislature  today.  It  contains  some 
Important  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions.  

ADULT  BLIND 
In  accordance  with  a  resolve  of  the  last 
General  Court,  I  appointed  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.  Their  report  will  soon  be  laid  be- 
fore you,  and  will  merit  your  deep  interest. 


iOSTOM  HERALD.! 


f  USmHED    EVEKT  'DAT   : 

':;_,..;      voL,.czy„  HO. 


FRIDAY,   JAN.   8,    1904. 


His  Excellency  Gov.  Bates, 
Inaugurated  Again  Yesterday. 


Gov.  Bates  read  his  inaugural  address 
to  the  Great  and  General  Court  yester- 
day. In  it  he  reviewed  the  development 
of  state  utilities  during  the  last  year,  and 
suggested  new  legislation  on  Important 
subjects.  The  address  is  as  follows: 
Members  of  the  General  Court: 

"With  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  for  the  re- 
newed expression  of  their  confldence. 
w^e   enter    upon   the    duties    of    another 

year.  

Adult    Blind. 


f£WLYORK,  JAN.  9,  1CC4.— VOL.  IX.,  NO.  2. 
■^  Helen  Keller  and  Nina  Rhodes,  the  blind! 
author  of  ••  Silver  Lining.,,"  are  reported 
to  be  very  close  friends.  The  latter  haS 
her  book  transcribed  in  ■■point"  for  th3 
benefit  of  Miss  Keller,  to  whose  criticisin 
Miss  Rhodes  declares  she  owes  much,  and 
EtO-Whom_§h£^  dedicated  her  book.         '       J 


GUARDIAN,    DECEMBER    23,    1903. 


THE    BLIND. 

II.— Ho-w-  to  Supply  their  NeeoS. 

H  is  no  use  describ.ing  the  grievous  condiiton  of  tliousands 
of  blind  adults,  living  in  their  own  iomes  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdoa.,  without  offering  some  practical 
suo-gestions  as  to  how  that  condition  might  be  effectually 
and  permanently  improved.  The  questions  of  State-aid 
and  of  the  establishment  of  municipal  workshops  are  not 
gone  into  here.  This  article  only  deals  with  voluntary 
efiorts  which  can  be  made  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
Acts  of  Parliament  or  decisions  of  Corporations. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  correct  register 
of  all  the  blind  men  and  women  living  in  the  town  or 
district  where  a  scheme  for  their  benefit  is  contemplated. 
This  can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  clergy  and 
ministers  of  every  denomination,  to  the  unions,  to  the 
police,  and  to  the  heads  of  all  the  various  organisations, 
religious  and  secular,  which  have  to  do  with  the  poor, 
asking  for  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  blind 
who  come  under  their  notice. 

The  next  step  is  to  appoint  a  visitor,  who  will  visit  all 
blind  persons,  and  find  out  their  circumstances  and  all  other 
necessary  particulars.  These  details  being  entered  in  the 
register,  a  good  idea  as  to  each  individual  will  be  gained. 

Voluntary  visitors  should  then  be  enlisted,  who  will  each 
be  responsible  for  visiting  regularly  a  certain  number  of 
the  blind,  and  reporting  their  needs  at  visitors'  meetings, 
held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  and  deciding  upon  the 
best  way  of  relieving  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  thorough  personal 
knowledge  of  each  individual ;  not  arrived  at  by  a  multi- 
tude of  inquisitorial  questions,  but  by  the  generous,  loving 
interest  of  a  true  friend,  who  desires  earnestly  to  give  real 
and  practical  relief.  This  personal  contact  with  the 
individual  is  the  greatest  safeguard  against  deceit  and 
false  statements,  and  prevents  the  mistaken  and  useless 
assistance  of  the  undeserving  ;  it  also  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity of  helping  them  to  do  better,  their  misery,  despair, 
and  friendlessness  having  often  been  the  cause  of  their 
vicious  or  ruined  lives.  It  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  blind  are  thoroughly  deserving 
of  help. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  only  allow  of  the  barest 
suggestion  of  various  efforts  which  have  already  been 
put  into  practice  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  which  are  by  degrees  effecting  a 
most  beneficial  change  in  the  state  of  its  blind  inhabitants. 
A  booklet,  entitled  On  Behalf  of  the  Blind,  will  give 
fuller  details  to  any  one  who  cares  to  go  further  into  the 
subject^(Fargie,  20,  Cross-street,  Manchester). 

I.  A  sick  and  benefit  club  is  most  useful,  and  encourages 
mutual  aid  as  well  as  self-help.  The  weekly  allowance 
during  sickness  is  a  great  boon,  as  are  other  benefits,  such 
as  small  loans,  enabling  members  to  tide  over  times  of 
special  distress,  or  to  supply  some  immediate  want,  after 
which  the  loan  can  be  repaid  in  small  instalments. 

II.  The  existing  workshops  for  the  blind  are  not  large 
enough  to  take  in  more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  who  could  work.  Supplementary  workshops  are 
needed,  where  men  can  be  trained  and  afterwards  employed. 
The  pupils  should  have  a  weekly  allowance  till  they  can 
earn  wages.  The  starting  of  such  a  workshop  need  entail 
no  great  outlay,  but  it  is  well  to  collect  a  working  capital 
sufficient  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  the  first  year,  and 
to  give  the  experiment  a  fair  trial.  The  simplest  and  least 
expensive  trade  to  begin  with  is  panwork  brush-making. 

III.  There  are  other  ways  by  which  the  blind  can  earn 
something  towards  a  living,  if  they  are  helped  to  make  a 
start— such  as  firewood  chopping  and  bundling,  knitting, 
hawking  tea,  or  small  wares  of  various  sorts  ;  mangling, 
selling  newspapers,  and  so  on. 

Both  men  and  women  can  be  employed  in  writing,  teach- 
ing, and  correcting  Braille. 

Help  can  be  given  to  piano-tuners,  and  to  those  who 
have  learnt  massage,  by  getting  engagements  for  them.  It 
costs  more,  in  the  first  instance,  to  put  the  blind  in  the 
way  of  helping  themselves,  but  it  is  far  better,  and  perhaps 
less  costly  in  the  end,  than  giving  them  a  weekly  dole ; 
certainly  it  is  more  conducive  to  self-respect. 

IV.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  to  collect  cast-off  clothing 
of  all  sorts,  for  men,  women,  and  children,  and  to  sell  it  to 
the  blind  for  themselves  and  their  families  at  a  nominal 
price- the  money  being  spent  in  buying  clothes  to  supple- 
ment the  gifts  and  keep  up  the  constantly  required  supply. 

V.  Much  can  be  done  for  the  aged  blind,  and  for  those 
who  are  incapable  of  working,  by  applying  to  the  guardians 
for  outdoor  relief,  and  to  various  societies  for  pensions : 
(it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  each  town  had  its  own  pension 

fund).  Also  by  providing  temporary  relief  in  times  of 
special  need.  _ 

VI.  For  the  homeless,  the  friendless,  and  the  sick,  homes 
should  be  provided  where  they  can  pass  the  rest  of  their 


lives  free  from  anxietj',  and  surrounded  with  kindness  and 
comfort. 

VII.  It  is  also  very  important  to  have  a  home  at  the  sea- 
isitle,  or  in  the  country,  to  which  the  blind  can  be  sent  for 
I  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  fresh  air.  It  is  very  rare  to 
;find  any  ordinary  home  open  to  the  blind,  and  they  are 
I  really  happier  together,  as  special  provision  can  be  made 

for  their  special  needs.  They  are  hardly  ever  physically 
strong,  and  the  change,  rest,  and  good  food  do  them  a 
world  of  good. 

VIII.  A  centre  tor  the  whole  work  will  be  found  neces- 
sary ;  a  place  where  the  blind  can  be  sure,  on  certain  days, 
and  at  fertain  hours,  of  finding  one  or  other  of  the  friends 

^  who  are  interested   in  their  welfare,  ready  to  give  them 

f  help  and  advice.  Such  a  room,  or  rooms,  can  be  made  use 
of  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Materials  for  work  to  be  done  at 
home  can  be  given  out,  and  the  finished  work  brought  in 
and  paid  for.  Sales  of  this  work  can  be  held  from  time  to 
time.  The  clothing  can  be  stored  and  sold.  The  rooms  can 
also  be  used  for  meetings,  religious  or  secular ;  entertain- 
ments of  various  sorts  ;  lectures  on  interesting  subjects 
(greatly  appreciated  by  the  more  intell  igent) ;  and  concerts 
at  which  the  blind  themselves  will  often  be  able  to  assist 
by  singing  and  playing.  An  occasional  tea-party  is  a  great 
help  to  the  general  friendliness  and  sociability  which  it  is 
so  good  to  encourage, 

IX.  It  might  be  possible  to  develop  this  centre  further 
by  having  a  reading  and  smoking  room.  Also  a  soup 
kitchen  or  coffee  tavern,  where  good  food  can  be  bought 
cheap,  and  taken  home  it  desired. 

Several  rooms  for  single  men  who  have  no  homes  might 
be  added  with  advantage.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a  blind 
man  to  find  a  lodging  where,  for  the  little  he  can  pay,  he 
will  be  properly  cared  for  as  to  food  and  cleanliness  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  his  losses  through  the  dishonesty  of  those 
who  take  advantage  of  his  blindness. 

X.  One  of  the  best  uses  for  the  central  rooms  is  to 
establish  a  free  lending  library  in  the  blind  types,  and  the 
foi'mation  of  such  a  library  gives  a  good  opportunity  of 
employing  both  men  and  women. 

When  a  new  society  is  formed  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  it 
will  be  best  to  keep  it  as  unfettered  by  rules  as  possible ; 
unconventional,  simple,  and  natural,  allowing  for  the 
possibility  of  extension  in  whatever  direction  appears 
likely  to  be  useful,  not  hesitating  and  delaying"  i'or  fear  of 
failure,  but  courageously  pushing  and  pressing  on,  step  by 
step,  till  the  needs  of  the  blind  are  supplied,  and  their 
condition  is  permanently  raised  and  improved. 

Every  member,  blind  or  sighted,  should  feel  a  pride  in 
the  growth  and  success  of  the  society,  and  all  should  work 
together  with  a  strong  determination  not  to  stop  or  rest 
till,  by  the  help  of  God,  their  united  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success. 

Isabel  M.  Hetwood,  Hon.  Secretary  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 

"iwESTERN  PAILY   PRESS. 
M0NI)AY7~DECEMBER  "28, 

1  One  of  the  professors  at  the  Normal  CoUegs 
for  the  Blind  hit  upon  the  novel  idea  of  send- 
ing all  his  pupils  Christmas  cards.  They  were 
very  pretty,  and  in  every  kind  of  design.  The 
pictures  were,  of  course,  all  in  repouss6,  and 
the  verse,  or  the  message,  in  Braille. 


i9oa 


DAILY     TELEGRAPH, 


FRIDAY,     JANUARY     1,     1904. 

Sir  George  Faudel-PhiUips  will  preside  at  the  umoai 
Chmtmas-tree  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal  College 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  BUnd,  Upper  Norwood. 
S  E  wtioh  will  be  held  on  the  afternoon  ol  Jan.  Li, 
andLady  Faudel-Phillips  will  unveil  the  tree.  Mr. 
p.  J.  Campbell,  the  principal,  who  th>rty-three  years 
a"o  first  took  up  the;  work,  appeals  to  tna  public  for 
fiu-tber  help,  the  committee  having  been  compelled 
this  year  to  borrow  £3,C00  to  meet  workir.g  expecar;*. 
The  college  is  without  endowment,  and  there  19  a 
mortsags  of  £15,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  a  senou* 
burden  on  the  annual  income.  The  institution  nas 
demonstrated  that  the  bUnd.  if  thoroughly  trained, 
can  be  made  mdependent  and  useful  citizena;  it  shows 
the  results  of  ita  labours  in  scores  of  aucoessfuJ 
teachers,  organists,  and  Dianoforto  tunei*. 
146  FRANKLir^REET,  BOSTON. 

From i/tL^yi-.;2t^. 

NEW  Ha/eN,  conn. 

Date -^ -• 

!  .SETH    FROST'S    DE.\TF. 

The  death  of  Seth  Frost  removes  an- 
other wel!  known  citizen.     For  several 

I  years  Mr.  Fro.st  has  resided  .in  'R'ater- 
buvy.  Before  moving  to  thit  city  he 
became  totally  Win^.  .  Mr.  Frost  was 
for  years  a  famltTar  figure.  When  the 
telephone  first  came  into  use  here  in 
the  early  SO's  it  was  Mr.  Frost  who  fur- 
nished most  of  the  poles.  He  had  a. 
large   farm   and   considerable   woodland 

,Weat  of  the  "plains"  "below  Plantsville. 
His  brother,  Herrick  T.  Frost,  waa  at 
that  time  prominently  Identified  with 
the  company  now  known  as  the  South- 
ern New  England  Telephone  company. 
The  burial  was  in  Wonx  Springe  ceme- 
tery today. 


VoJSs^-      >«S^ 


WORK  OF  THE 
BUND  ASYLUM. 

knnual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
Just   Issued. 


The  aiinual  report  of  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  Kentucky  Insitution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  for  the  year  ena- 
ing  October  31  has  Just  been  issued  u 
printed  form.  The  figures  sho^-,'-hat  l-o 
white  and  twenty-seven  ^^'^'"'•fi  P"P''^ 
are  in  the  asylum.  The  receipts  for  the 
period  were  $33,752  58.  the  e>;Penf =,  ^^■- 
J5G  02,   leaving   a   balance    01   $-.-0b  f- 

The  report  states  that  the  mst''"tion 
has  enjoyed  a  successtul  year,  the  pu- 
pils making  excellent  progress  m  their 
work,  and  the  management  having  been 
juiet  and  orderly.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  expense  for  insurance  should  be  born 
bv  the  general  treasury  department  at 
p'rankfon,  as  other  insliltitions  have  th  s 
assistance.  As  to  heating,  the  lepoit 
'"■'"riiP  furnaces  and  boilers  are  all  in 
Lhe    cellars   and   are   a   perpetual    menace 

to  be  done  by  hand.  The  «>---^''°"  °*  j^ 
power  house  with  steajn-heating  tacili 
ties    with   laundry   appliances,    cold   ^toi- 

gymnasium  with  modern  app 
place  the  institution  m  line,- 
of  similar  Institutions  m 
States." 


us  would 
the  hest 
:    Waited 


ihe  Bystander,  December  30,  1903 

CHRISTMAS  &  NEW  YEAR 
CARDS  FOR 

THE   BLIND 


It  is  but  little  known  that  amongst  the  thousands  ot 
xirtistic,  quaint,  and  comic  cards  which  are  issued 
every  year,  there  is  also  a  small  group  of  plain,  severe, 
uninteresting  looking  cards  with  simple  designs  in 
relief,  and  cabalistic  signs  embossed  beneath  them. 
These  are  not  meant  to  be  looked  at,  only  to  be  felt ; 
they  are  for  those  who  only  "see  with  their  fingers," 
and  the  cabilistic  signs  carry  a  Christmas  greeting  to  the 
bUnd.  At  first,  all  the  designs  were  cut  out  and  mounted 
on  large  cards,  but  in  two  years  the  sale  had 
increased  so  much,  that  means  had  to  be  devised 
for  producing  the  cards  in  quantities,  and  now 
the  designs  and  words  are  printed  together  on 
the  cards.  The  pictures  are  more  pleasing  to 
■children  than  to  "grown-ups;"  incredible  as  it  may 


seem,  the  designs  do  convey  a  pleasurable  impression 
to  the  little  folks  whose  fingers  serve  them  for  eyes. 
The  delight  of  a  small  boy  of  eight,  blind  from  his 
birth,  in  a  card  "  with  a  real  horse  that  Johnny  could 
ride "  was  as  pretty  as  it  was  pathetic.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  paternal  Government  not  only  has 
its  little  blind  subjects  taught  to  read  and  write  in 
Braille,  but  also  gives  them  very  thorough  instruction 
in  natural  history,  etc.  by  means  of  models.  The 
words  on  the  cards  are  very  carefully  selected,  and 
include  some  beautiful  Bible  te.xts  and  fine  quotations 
from  English  classics.  A  descriptive  price-list  is 
issued  in  ordinary  print,  and  this  and  the  cards  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Summary, 
Shere,  Surrey. 


BER7VYUDK. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

BY   MRS.  JOHN   CARROLL   ARMSTRONG. 
(continued   from   the   DECEMBER   ECHO.) 

The  natives  of  Bermuda,  the  Bermudians,  or,  as  they  call 
hemselves,  ' '  Mugins, ' '  are  principally  negroes  and  the  white 
leople  of  English  descent.  There  are  about  15,000  native  in- 
iiabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  negroes. 

The  white  inhabitants  are  well  to  do,  and  even  sometimes 
ich.  Among  the  negroes  there  are  no  beggars  and  absolute 
vant  does  not  exist.  Here  the  poorest  negro  has  a  decent 
vhite  stone  cottage  and  a  little  garden,  so  that  an  appearance 
if  ease  and  comfort  pervades  the  islands. 

I  said  there  were  no  beggars  on  the  islands,  but  an  excep- 
ion  should  be  made  of  a  blind  negro  who  played  an  accordion, 
md  solicited,  by  his  mute  tincup,  the  contributions  of  the 
)assers-by.  Mr.  Henry,  a  New  York  importer  of  lily-bulbs, 
old  us  while  we  were  in  Bermuda  that  several  winters  ago 
his  negro's  eyes  were  examined  by  an  American  oculist 
laying  at  the  Hamilton.  He  pronounced  the  man's  blindness 
.ue  to  cataract,  and  said  that,  without  doubt,  an  operation 
vould  restore  his  sight.  A  sum  of  money  was  contributed  by 
)hilanthropic  Americans  at  the  hotel,  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
lenses  of  an  operation  at  a  New  York  eye  hospital.  The 
Quebec  Steamship  Company  contributed  a  pass,  and  all  the 
itrangements  were  finally  completed.  The  man  had  consented 
o  go  ;  his  clothing  even  had  been  purchased  by  benevolent 
Americans ;  but  when  the  day  eame  for  sailing  he  refused  to 
go.  When  urged  to  state  his  reasons,  he  said  he  had  thought 
it  all  over,  and  had  concluded  that  were  his  sight  restored,  he 
could  not  gain  so  good  a  living  nor  in  so  easy  a  manner  as 
now.  ' '  Besides, ' '  said  he,  '  'I  am  used  to  being  blind,  and 
don't  mind  it."  The  disgusted  philanthropists  investigated 
matters  more  closely  and  found  he  had  a  comfortable  sum  in 
bank.  We  wasted  no  sympathy  on  that  beggar — the  only 
one  we  saw  on  the  island. 
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I  ACTION  BY  GOVERNOR. 

Henry   Soutlipr   and    Redfield    B.    Wesl 
Appointed   State  Chemists. 

Governor  Clianiljerlain  has  reappoint- 
ed two  state  chemists— Henry  Souther, 
of  this  city,  for  two  years  from  Janu- 
ary 10,  and  Redfield  B.  West,  of  Guil- 
ford, for  two  ye.ars  from  January  18. 

The  governor  approved  the  following 
bills: 

Bill  of  H.  O.  Averlll,  commissioner  of 
domestic  animals,  for  assistance  during 
December,  $137.02. 

'  B.O^rd_of  Education  for  the  PXJndi  -ftir 
quarter  'enaTng  December  31,  1903,  $6,- 
887.34. 

Connecticut  School  for  Imbeciles,  for 
quarter  ending  December  31,  $6,161.04. 

Retreat  for  the  Insane,  for  quarter 
ending  December  31,  $904.26. 

Trustees  of  First  company.  Govern- 
or's Foot  Guard,  rent  of  armory  for 
quarter  ending  January  1.  $250. 

One-fourth  of  the  an;  .  appropria- 
tions for  the  following  ,  jspitals  yere 
also  opproved  by  the  governor:  Hart- 
ford hospital.  $2, .500:  New  Haven  hos- 
pital. $2,500;  Norwalk  hospital,  $1,250; 
TVilliam  W.  Backus  hospital,  $1,250:  St. 
Francis'  hospital,  $1,250;  Meriden  hos- 
pital, $750;  Lltchflield  County  hospital  i 
at  Winchester,  $760.  I 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LEADER 


Jan.   7   1904. 


Svmpatbv  ior  the  Blind. 

"I  feel  so  sorry  for  the  poor  blind." 
This  and  other  like  expressions  of 
pity  are  often  heard  by  our  blind  pu- 
pils from  the  sympathizing  ones  who 
visit  our  school  and  these  expressions 
are  the  exajt  antithesis  of  our  work. 
At  the  homes  of  these  children  no 
doubt  but  that  this  sympathy  for  the 
afBicled  child  of  the  fainily  makes 
ihem  forget  to  take  a  calm,  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  child's  condition 
and  give  him  such  training  at  home 
while  young  a*  will  he  of  tervice  to 
him  when  he  is  far  away  trom  the 
tender  and  loving  care  of  a  mother. 
Many  of  these  children  come  to  us 
and  they  have  been  so  fondled  and 
cuddled  at  home  until  they  are  in  a 
deplorablv  helpless  condition  and 
have  to  be  led  around  and  petted  and 
coaxed  to  begin"life"  in  earnest. 
Their  home  environments  and  train- 
ing have  been  such  as  to  impress  up- 
on their  minds  that  they  are  "poor 
blind  children"  and  on  that  account 
must  sit  anc  be  waited  upon  as  their 
needs  and  desires  suggest.  The 
"poor  blind 'child"  is  ever  reverberat- 
ing in  his  ear:  it  comes  from  all  sides 
End  to  him  it  becomes  synonomous 
with  "helplessness"  and  he  is  led  to 
believe  that  he  is  helpless — always 
to  be  a  li\-ing  automaton,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

We  do  not  wish  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  we  have  no  sympathy 
for  blind  childien.     We    have.     Our 


I  sympathy  is  deep  and  broad,  but,     ive 

I  try  to  make  it  a  well-directed,  con- 
trollable sympathy,  cropping  out  of 
the  surface  of  our  feelings  only  at 
times  when  it  is  really  needed  and 
will  be  of  service  to    the    child— not 

I  an  effervescing  sympathy  or  a  sym- 
pathy ever-flowing  into  their  ears, 
not  a  sympathy  that  emphasises  to 
him  his  affliction. 

These  children,  a  majority  at  least, 
come  to  us  with  this  feeling  of  utter 
helplessness  focussed  on  their  young 
minds  and  it  is  our  earnest  endeavor 
to  eradicate  this  idea  from  their 
minds  just  as  soon  as  possible  and  to 
awaken  within  them  the  desire  to 
press  on  with  untiring  effort  to 
something  better  and  higher,  making 
them  forget  as  far  as  possible  their 
affliction  creating  them  just  as  far  as 
practicable  as  though  they  were 
possessed  of  all  their  faculties. 

This  school  is  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  blind.  It  is  no  asylum 
for  the  adult  blind  nor  a  nursery  for 
the  infants.  It  is  a  school  pure  and 
simple  and  its  greatest  object  is  to 
fit  thess  children  for  the  sterner 
battle  of  life  and  to  successfully  do 
this,  we  eliminate  all  ideas  as  far  as 
possible  of  "poor  blind  child"  and 
"poor  deaf  child." — T/ie  Florida 
Herald. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Girl's  Beautiful  Tliought. 

The  deaf-blind  are  in  a  peculiar  position 
in  the  world.  The  loss  o£  their  tw.j  senses 
not  only  make  it  necessary  to  adopt  methods 
out  of  the  ordinary  tor  theireducatiou,  but 
it  arouses  a  general  interest  in  the  fact  that 
such  can  be  educated  at  all.  They  are  the 
center  of  interest  to  those  who  have  their 
education  in  hand,  and  also  become  a  center 
of  curiosity  to  many.  Men  of  scentific  at- 
tainments turn  to  them  forsolutionp  of  fsv- 
chological  questions;  men  of  philanthropic 
turn  seek  them  out  that  they  may  do  some 
good  deed  to  those  who  sorely  nted  it; 
others,  knowing  that  a  certain  amount  of 
notoriety  may  be  gained  by  an  acquaintance 
with  a  deat-blind  person,  fatten  their  own 
vanity  by  pretensions  of  friendship;  still 
others  look  upon  the  doubly-bereft  as 
"freaks"  of  a  .sort,  and  gratify  a  hideous 
curiosity  by  seeking  to  know  them.  The 
result  of  this  on  a  doni-blind  person?  Well, 
it  surely  requires  a  character  of  unusual 
sweetness,  strength  and  purity  to  remain 
simple  and  unaffected  through  it  all. 

England  has  a  young  deaf-blind  woman 
whose  character  as  expressed  in  her  writ- 
ings, many  of  which — not  intended  for 
publication — we  have  seen,  has  impressed 
us  as  singularly  sweet  and  sound.  It  is 
Miss  Jane  Patterson.  We  are  moved  to 
these  remarks  by  i  thought  she  recently 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend 
which  has  come  to  our  hands  by  a  round- 
about way.  Little  did  she  think  that  it 
would  be  turned  into  cold  print,  and  still 
less  idea  of  such  an  end  had  the  one  to  ■ 
whom  it  was  addressed,  or  the  great,  good 
Ifriend  of  whom  it  was  written.  But  the 
idea  is  so  beautiful,  and  so  worthily  does 
it  fit  that  big-hearted,  philanthropic  lover 
,of  the  deaf-blind  and  of  all  the    world    be- 


side, Mr.  Wade,  that  at  the  risk  of 
ing  a  confidence,  we  here  give  it: 

"Do  you  think,  Ada,"  she  says,  ''that 
we  will  see  Mr.  Wade  in  heaven?  I  atn 
afraid  he  will  be  too  near  the  throne." 

Here,  indeed,  must  the  wish  'nave  been 
father  to  the  thought. 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  Silent 
Iloosift  and  shows  in  what  veneration 
and  respect  Mr.  Wade  is  held  by  so 
many  of  tha  deaf-blind.  While  Mr. 
Wade  has  done  much  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  more  than  any  other  one  has 
ever  done,  he  has  also  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  deaf  and  blind  of  this 
country.  Our  school  has  received 
many  favors  from  his  hands. 
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JANUARY  7,  1904. 
The  "'Hoosier"  quotes  with  appro- 
priate comments,  from  a  letter  of  a 
deaf-blind  lad}-  in  England,  this  half- 
humorous  half-pathetic  saying:  "I  am 
afraid  I  shall  not  see  much  of  Mr. 
Wade  in  Heaven — he  will  be  sittingtoo 
near  the  throne."  Never  worry  I  No 
doubt  our  friend  referred  to  will  have 
the  entree  to  the  innermost  circles. 
but  even  this  writer,  who  has  no  hope 
of  penetrating  beyond  the  outer  peri- 
phery, expects  to  meet  him  often,  dis- 
tributing to  his  friends  whatever  may 
be  the  celestial  equivalent  of  Maillard's 
chocolates  or  Egyptian  Deities  cigar- 
ettes, and  entertaining-  them  with 
crisp  and  pointed  comments  on  the  cur- 
rent activities  among  the  young-eyed 
cherubim. 


Ihe  Ohi©  Ck-. 


THE  OHIO  OHltoNlCLE,"      I 
Columbus,  Ohio, 


JOHX  PORTER   RILEY 
!■  (leaf-liliiid  pupils.     He  lost  his  sight  nnd    liearing  at  seven  years  of  age,  and  is  now  fifteen. 
r-ss  tliat  he  has  attained  under  Miss  Grace  Hedden's  teaciiiiig  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
111  written   Ijy  himself  on   the  typewriter.     He  has  been  in  school  only  fourteen  months.     His 
has  Ijeen  chiefly  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing  on  the  Braille  writer  and  typewriter. 


Friday  was  the  25tli  day  of  December.  It  was  Christmas.  The  first  day  before  Christmas  was  Thurs- 
day. That  Thursday  night  I  got  a  box.  Mrs.  Stegman  sent  it  to  me.  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  I  took  it 
in  the  cliithing  room.  Miss  Monaiian  opened  it.  I  saw  what  was  in  it.  One  box  of  popcorn  was  in  it, 
one  box  full  of  nuts,  one  box  full  of  candy,  one  silver  watch  and  chain  in  one  box,  one  apple,  two  oranges, 
one  reindeer,  one  deer,  one  cow,  one  elephant,  one  alligatnr,  one  camel,  two  sheep,  one  horse,  one  pig,  one 
lion,  one  dog,  one  wolf,  ju^t  them  things  in  one  box,  three  handkerchiefs,  nigger  toes,  liickory  nuts,  aim-  . 
ond  nuts,  chestnuts.,  just  four  kinds  of  nuts  in  one  box.  All  these  things  were  what  Mrs.  Stegman  sent 
me  in  that  wooden  box.     The  box  was  nailed  shut. 

\\'hen  I  got  done  seeing  what  Mrs.  Stegtnan  sent  me.  Miss  Monahan  gave  that  box  to  me.  I  brought 
it  in  my  room.  I  opened  my  closet  door.  I  set  my  l)ox  in  my  closet.  I  s'nit  my  door  and  locked  it. 
Then  I  came  nut  of  my  room.  All  the  Ijoys  and  girls  went  in  church  to  see  Santa  Glaus.  I  went  in  church 
too  to  see  Santa  Clans'.  The  boys  and  gifls  sat  down  in  all  the  seats  and  waited  till  Santa  CJaus  came. 
I  s.xt  down  and  waited  too.  Miss  Hedden  was  in  church.  I  saw  Miss  Hedden.  Miss  Monahan  toUl  me 
Santa  Glaus  was  cnming.  I  was  so  glad.  I  saw  Baker.  I  told  him  he  was  good  because  I  was  glad  about 
Clu-iHlmas.  Miss  Monahan  and  liahn  sat  by  me.  When  Santa  Claus  got  there,  he  brought  so 
many  nice  playthings  and  candy,  and  nuts,  and  popcorn  for  all  the  good  boys  and  girls  for  Christmas. 
Santa,  Glaus  brought  a  Christmas  tree.     It  was  nice. 

Miss  Monahan  took  me  up  out  of  my  seat.  She  and  Miss  Hedden  took  me  up  on  the  Ftage  to  see 
Santa  Claus.  When  I  got  up  on  the  stagH,  he  was  th"re.  I  saw  him.  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  I  shook 
hands  with  he  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  gave  me  a  basket  with  a  gun,  four  railroad  cars  in  a 
liox.  oin-  meat  shop;  four  soldiers  that  can  stand  up  and  one  man  belong  on  a  horse  were  in  another  box; 
oiii'  liLiHr,  one  sheep,  one  horn  and  one  dog  were  in  one  box,  some  Christmjis  cakes  were  in  one  box;  two 
orauui"-  uiiil  on:'  appl''  w<-'i'e  all  in  thn  l,:isl.'oi  tliat  Santa.  Clans  gave  me.  All  i\w  boys  and  girls  went  up 
on  ilni  st,-igr  ii.  MM.  Santa  Claus.  TIk-v  a  11  saw  him.  Tliny  shook  hands  with  him.  The  boys  and  girls 
shook  haiiils  will)  Mrs.  Santa  Claus.      WIhmi  it  was  all  over,  she  and  Santa  Claus  went  away. 

,\11  the  boys  and  girls  came  down  oil  the  stage  and  came  out  of  church  and  went  to  bed.  I  came 
(low  n  oil"  iho  stage.  I  l.u'ought  mv  Ihinsis  down  with  me  in  the  basket,  ai  d  came  in  here.  Miss  Hedden 
wa.-  Ill  liojc  with  me.  We  saw  what  Santa  Claus  gave  me  for  Christmas,  then  we  saw  wdiat  Mrs.  Stegman 
s(Mit  me.  WhiMi  wewnre  doiiH  sni-ing  my  play-things,  I  put  them  in  my  closet  and  shut  the  door.  I 
locked  it  shut.  Tlun  wh  c  ini-'  in  Miss  M  in  ihan  boys'  r.xjm.  I  saw  some  new  clothes.  They  were  mine. 
I  got  them  ior  Christmas.  Miss  Jledih-n  and  Miss  Light  saw  them.  I  was  glad  to  get  them.  Miss  Hedden 
-aaliBd  nie,  'IJA'as  I^glad.?".    I  9aicL,''Yes."   j;_went_to_bed . 
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Friday    and    Halurday    ;il 
meeting  of  the  ])rHsidents 

tional  Educational  Assoc 

is  the  president  of  the  dep 

Special  Education. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  a 
jthe    programme    for    the  meet 

he    held    in  St.  Louis  next  Jii 

to  consider  other  nlatters.  •  W'l 
'was    there    he  visited  the  grounds  of 
jthe   great  Fair  to  he  held  next  sum- 
,mer.     In    speaking  of    tliis  World's 
jPair,  he  said  : 

j  "The  Louisiana  Territory  Expc- 
jsition  is  to  be  the  greatest  the  world 
;lias  ever  seen.  The  Ijuildings  are 
'magnificent  and  the  grounds  are 
Ibeautiful.  This  Exposition  is  to 
icost  twice  as  much  as  the  Chicago 
fair  and  will  cover  twice  the  acreage. 

"The  plan  for  the  daily  exhibi- 
!  tion  of  model  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  bhnd  is  unique.  Mr.  Pope, 
who  ]■>  the  superintendent  of  this 
department,  has  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing most  excellent  quarters  for  the 
children,  their  teachers,  and  super- 
visors in  one  of  the  doi  mitorieb  ot 
the  Waslungton  Univei^ity,  whudi  is 
within  the  gr  Hinds  L\eiv  'mih  is 
taken  for  thesafet}'  and  enteitain- 
ment  ot  the  children 

''Their  school-rooms  are  not 
rooms,  but  spaces  surrounded  liy  brass 
railing  in  the  mam  educational 
buildin-  These  are  located  along 
the  mam  thoroughfare  ot  this  impor- 
tant building,  and  the  classes  and 
their  \M.ik  will  be  seen  by  the  thou- 
sands of  \ibitors  who  will  pass  there 
dailv  I  feel  sine  Ihat  it  will  be  the 
most  po|)ular  ot  all  the  educational 
-xhibits  and  will  give  the  methods  ot 
educating  deal  and  blind  children 
;in  a<lveitisini;  llie\    liavene\er  had 


Mr.  Wade  of  Pennsylvania  sent, 
several  days  before  Christmas,  a 
15raille  machine  to  Maud  Safford, 
the  blind-deaf  girl  at  the  Home. 
While  Maud  had  a  teacher  at  her 
home,  efforts  were  made  to  instruct 
her  ill  its  use,  but  it  is  not  known 
with  what  success. 


10  MAKE  MATTRESSES 


state    Workshop   lor   the   Blind 
GraduaMf  ^ranieliTng  Out. 


WILL     ADD     NEW     DEPARTMENTS 


the 


Since  its  opening,  three  weeks  ago, 
Blind  Wo.rkshop,  1325  Vliet  street,  has  stead- 
ily progressed,  and  at  present  sixteen  men 
are   employed  there. 

"Aa  fast  as  it  is  necessary,"  said  bupt. 
Oscar  Kuesterman,  "we  will  add  new  in- 
structors, and  new  departments.  We  will 
take  up  mattress  work  next,  and  the  peo- 
ple ot  Milwaukee  will  help  us  greatly  il 
they  will  send  us  their  old  mattresses  to 
be  renovated. 

"At  present  almost  all  our  force  is  en- 
gaged in  making  doll  carriage  bodies,  and 
the  remainder  are  weaving  list  house  shoes. 
Several  of  the  men  learned  willow  work- 
ing at  the  blind  institution  in  JanesvlUe, 
and  these  are  no*  ny*ing  rapid  progress. 
We  are  planning  itar.*ltart  making  brushes 
of  all  kinds  ■  in  tM  near  future,  and  also 
to  start  rfiairing  chair  bottoms.  Any  one 
having  chairs  needing  new  seats  can  as- 
sist us  by  allowing  us  to  repair  them.' 

Supt.  Kuesterman  has  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  problem  of  enabling 
the  blind  to  become  self-supporting,  and 
at  present  is  corresponding  with  different 
institutions  in  Europe  which  are  Avorking 
along  similar  lines. 

Almost  all  of  the  employes  lost  their 
eyesight  through  sickness,  except  one, 
whose  blindness  was  caused  by  a  prairie 
Are,  and  another  whom  an  explosion  de- 
prived of  his  sight.  In  a:ddition  to  their 
work  In  the  shop,  several  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  institution  make  outside 
money  by  canvassing.  -^ 
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BLIND    MAN  <J,^ 
Guides    Himself  Mainly 


One    Who 

His  Nose  and  Feet 

There  is  a  blind  man  living  in  th 
heart  of  New  York  who  walks  nearl: 
everj^  day  to  a  little  restaurant  nea 
Canal  street,  says  the  New  York  Mai 
and  Express.  The  distance  each  wa; 
is  from  IS  to  20  blocks,  according  to  his 
route,   ad   to  see   him   saunteringr  care- 


lliere.       If,,     ;,     :  ,, 

'  ■'■  '''  i  She  gave  me  a 
Ml  -  M  .  lalian  toklmeto 
n  1  -li'.wed  her.  She 
-  M.-irjorit-  was  with  Mr.s. 
ig  w.'i-i '■b-,ir  fiiil.  She  showed  me. 
■'^  I'l'-^'lii  '■■'lie-  v.iih  iier.  I  took 
hl'Mi  ;iiid  .Ml--  [Jght  saw  what 
"I"  I"  li'i'-  to  -.  '•  my  playthings. 
<liiii,i-i-  I  ,ii..  mashed  potatoes, 
I-' '■olfi',.  I, I  I,,,  'nristmaa  dinner. 
:'■■'<  ^"iii  in-  nice  mittens  to 
-cktie.  1  was  glad  to  get  them. 
I  was  at  I  he  paitv.  The  bovg 
le  tables   and    h>  iked    at    ho. kg' 

.lOHX  PoKTKl:  PlJ.KV  '  ■ 
lessly  along-  one  would  never  suspect 
his  Infirmity.  When  some  one  asked 
him  the  other  day  how  he  managed  to 
find  his  way  so  easily  about  the  streets 
he  said: 

"When  a  man  has  his  .sight  the  smell 
of  the  streets  is  all  mixed  up,  but  -vhen 
he  is  blind  he  learns  to  separate  them. 
The  odors  of  the  shops  when  the  doors 
are  open  these  fine  days  are  almost  as 
plain  to  the  nose  as  the  signs  used  to 
be  over  the  doors.  Some  of  them  you 
might  never  notice.  Take  a  dry  goods 
store,  for  Instance.  It  smells  of  cloth. 
Iron  and  tin  have  smells  of  their  own. 
and  I  can  tell  a  hardware  store  imme- 
diately. I  pass  two  bookstores  nearly 
every  day,  and  I  scent  them  yards  oft 
by  the  old  books.  Then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  indescribable  odors 
by  which  I  know  this  place  and  that 

"Of  course,  my  feet  are  my  principal 
guide,  and  I've  been  over  the  same 
ground  so  often  that  I  have  learned 
every  inequality  by  heart.  But  I 
couldn't  get  along  with  either  nose  or 
feet  alone.  They  work  together,  and 
when  one  fails  the  other  helps  out. 
Between  them  they  make  a  verj'  good 
substitute  for  eyes. 

■The  secret  of  my  stepping  out  is 
that  I've  learned  how  to  step.  People 
who  can  see  hurl  themselves  forward 
like  locomotives.  That's  why  the 
shock  is  always  so  unexpectedly  violent 
when  you  collide  with  another  person. 
But  I  put  no  extra  power  whatever  in 
my  movements,  and  if  the  toe  of  my 
slioe  touches  some  unknown  object  I 
stop  stock  still  instantly." 


■#■ 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 

Association  for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
adult  bjind  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan. 
5,  at  eight  o'clock,  at  Perkins  Hall,  2Gi  Boyl- 
ston  street.  Brief  addresses  were  made  by 
Itev.  Edward  Cummings,  president  of  the  asso 
elation,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Rev.  Father  M.  J. 
Dnody,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead 
and  others.  There  was  music  by  Miss  Gladys 
Perkins  Fogg  and  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien. 


J 


Special  to  The  Telegram  ,  '/     ' 

ATHOL,  Jan.  8— James  Oliver.  23  years 
old,  son  of  Medical  examiner  Dr.  James 
Oliver,  died  at  12.40  p.  m.  today  of  con- 
vulsions of  the  brain.  He  wtas  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Olivers,  the  eldest 
son  in  each  generation  bearing-  the  same 
name,   James.  ' 

James  Oliver  was  totally^J|^ui,„^*.- the 
result  of  an  accident  in  his  youth.  At 
the  age  of  13  years,  while  he  was  at- 
tending the  grammar  school,  he  went 
with  a  number  of  boys  to  a  swimming 
hole  on  Millers  river.  He  dived  from  the 
high  banking,  and  his  head  struck  a 
pointed  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
He  was  carried  home  unconscious.  He 
partially  recovered,  but  for  some  time 
after  thg  accident  was  subject  to  severs, 
headaches,  and  more  serious  complica- 
tions   followed   later. 

He  had  double  vision,  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  high  school  was  blind  in  onfe 
eye.  He  wag  a  good  scholar,  being  espe- 
cially proficient  In  the  languages  and 
mathematics.  AVhen  he  had  attended  the 
high  school  three  years  he  ^\-as  obliged 
to  leave,  becoming  totally  blind. 

The  young  man  possessed  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  after  he  had  been  blind  for 
five  years  could  find  his  way  about  Athol 
as  well  as  persons  with  excellent  eye- 
sight. He  knew  every  crossv.-a.lk,  house ' 
and  store  in  the  town,  and  always  trav-'j 
eled  -  ' 

AVltlioiit  an  Attendant. 
He  knew  a  person  almost  as  soon  as  he  , 
clasped  his  or  her  hand,  and  could  Often 
recognize  people  by  the  sound  of  their  1 
feet  on  the  sidewalk.  His  sense  of  hear- 
I  ing  was  abnormally  developed,  and  the 
slightest  sound  did  not  escape  him.  He 
has  often  said  that  he  could  tell  when  he 
was  passing  an  object  by  the  feeling  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  that  object. 

It  "is  believed  that  the  accident  in  his 
youth  paralyzed  the  optic  nen,-e  and  de- 
stroyed his  eyesight.  In  the  past  few 
days.  Dr.  Oliver  say.s,  he  has  noticed  a 
decided  change  for  the  worse,  in  his  son's 
condition.  Yesterday,  however,  he  seemed 
Improved,  and  attended  the  services  In 
the  Congregational  church  In  the  after- 
noon. Later  in  the  day  he  went  on  the 
street  and  talked  with  many  people.  Last 
night  at  n  o'clock  he  had  a  severe  con- 
vulsion and  before  3  in  the  afternoon 
three  others  followed, 
morning  he  began  to  hav 
convulsions,    and    he    died 


ilC         illLtJtJlUUIl 
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«Mock. 

James  Oliver  continued  his  studie 
ter  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness 


Hei 

j  delighted  to  have  his  friends  read  to  him, 
and  he  learned  to  use  a  typewriter.  He 
loved  to  pla.y  cards,  and  was  never  known 
to  trump  his  partner's  ace  at  ■n*ist.  He 
always  had  on  hand  a  pack  of  cards, 
and   each   card   had   a 

DIITcreot  Xnrobcr  of  Holos 
punched  in  it,   so  that  he   knew  whethei 
he   WlBs  playing:  the   five-spot  of  clubs  or 
the  ]0-.spot  of  diamonds. 

Dr.  Oliver  said  today  th.1t  his  i=on 
the.  most  peculiar  brain  trouble  that  had 
ever  come  under  his  observation.  H* 
said  the  young  man  had  been  trented  h.v! 
.■some  of  the  most  .^skilled  siirgeons  and  eyV 
specialists  in  New  York  and  Boston,  but 
that  none  of  them  had  been  able  to  re- 
lieve hini.  An  autopsy  was  performed  on 
I  he  brain  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon,  these 
ph^■s!cians  h-Mne  present:  Dr.  G.  J.  Bbs- 
■iow.  Dr.  <>.  U  Perry.  Dr.  O.  A.  T.  SWaIn, 
Dr.  David  G.  CoolldKC  Dr.  W.  J.  Bush, 
Dr.  A.  V.  Bowker.  Dr.  W'.  J.  .Bolton,  Dr. 
3.  J.  Ton  Broeck  aur]    Dr.   A.   C.    Leach. 

The  brain  will  be  shipped  to  the  Patho- 
oglcal  institute.  New  Y"ork.  for  further 
examination  for  the  benefit  of  science. 
The  funeral  will  bo  Monday  at  2  p.  m.. 
Rev.  R.  G.  Bugbee  of  the  Congregational 
church  officiating.  The  body  will  be 
Placed  in  the  tomb  at  Silver  lake  ccme- 
lery. 


A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  at 
Perkins  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening  last  by 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  for  Promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Adult  Blind.  Though  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  and  written  lately  of  the 
crying  need  that  exists  in  this  State  for  a 
properly  endowed  institution  in  which  those 
who  have  become  blind  since  childhood  may 
be  educated  for  self-support,  more  talks 
and  more  writings  are  by  no  means  superflu- 
ous. Last  year  a  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  State  to  investigate  the  agencies  em- 
ployed elsewhere  for  helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
annual  hearing  was  given  at  the  State  House 
to  this  question. 

But  the  great  public,  the  mass  of  the 
people,  have  not  yet  been  roused  to  action 
in  this  important  matter,  and  some  of  these 
it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  the  Perkins  Hall 
meeting  will  reach.  Addresses  were  made  | 
by  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  president  of  the  I 
association,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Capen,  Rev.  Fr.  , 
M.  J.  Doody,  MissiHelen  Keller,  Mr.  Edwin 
D .  Mead  and  others.  A  musical  programme, 
arranged  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  Heinrich,  in- 
cluded songs  by  Miss  Gladys  Perkins  Fogg, 
and  solos  by  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien,  the  pianist, 
both  of  whom  are  musicians  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  —  and  blind.  We 
the  presence  at  this  meeting  of  all  Plough- 
man readers.  The  work  for  which  it  stands 
is  emphatically  one  "  of  social  progress." 

England  has  the  greatest  institution  in  the 
world  for  the  blind,  and  it  was  founded  and 
islconductedby  Dr.  Campbell,  an  American. 
Dr.  Campbell  himself  begged  the  million 
and  a  half  dollars  neci-ssary  to  his  under- 
taking, and  he  is  alive  today  to  enjoy  at 
seventv-three  the  results  of  his  noble 
achievement.  His  son  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try doing  much  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  blind.  The  elder  Dr.  Campbell  is  him- 
self sightless.  Many  thoughtful  people  feel 
that  work  for  the  blind  will  never  be  what 
it  {might  be  here  until  a  carefully  trained 
sightless  person  is  at  the  head  of  a  well- 
endowed  institution  to  teach  sightless  of  all 
ages  methods  of  self-support.  Sueh  a  per- 
son would  understand  from  experience  the 
great  need  of  having  a  universal  system  of  I 
raised  letters,  of  using  in  all  publications, 
and  teaching  to  all  students  the  European 
Braille,  which  is  employed  alike  in  the 
French,  German,  Swedish  and  many  other 
languages.  Such  a  person  would  be  able, 
too,  to  stand  strongly  for  the  multiplication  j 
of  libraries  for  the  blind.  | 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  that  in  only; 
two  or  three  libraries  hereabouts  has  any 
adequate  provision  been  made  for  the  needs 
of  the  many  blind  among  us.  All  these 
questions  will,  however,  be  broadly  and  in- 
telligently discussed  at  Tuesday's  meeting. 
May  the  attendance  be  so  large  as  to  put 
renewed;  courage  into  the  hearts  of  those 
members  of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Tniiin  who  are  working  so  gener- 
ously and  unselfishly  forthis  greatly  needed 

measttre !,'••■;.  -    ■  , .: ,..  ■  '" 

ANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON. 


are  all  mounted  in  a  cabinet  a  few 
feet  from  the  switchboard.  There  are 
large  bells,  small  bells,  wire  clock 
gongs,  sleigh  bells  and  high-keyed  bi- 
cycle bell'S.A  fine  bit  of  steel  wire  four 
inches  long  is  soldered  to  each  bell 
hammer.  A  sheet  »f  square  paper  at- 
tached to  this  wire  bears  the  line, 
name  or  number  forming  a  visual  sig- 
m^foT  the  assistant  operator,  who 
can  see.  The  bell  cabinet  is  so  sit- 
uated that  the  paper  squares  may  be 
plainly  seen  from  the  operator  s  seat 
Mrs  Post  is  able  to  distinguish  not 
only  each  one  of  the  45 Jiells  by  its 
peculiar  tone,  but  also  the  /o'ces  of 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children 
whom  she  serves.  She  is  a  gi-aduate 
rf  Iowa  College  for  the  Blmd  and  was 
noted  at  that  institution  for  quick 
and.  retentive  memory. 

.-^■■■--^ -ji;v:--Tiai«r"  1 
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Prof.  Edward  Cummings  was  Tues- 
day evening  elected  president  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  association  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  adult  blind, 
at  its  first  annual  meeting  at  Perkins 
hall,  Boylston  -street,  Boston.  Among 
the  speakers  from  this  city  there  were, 
beside  Prof.  Cummings,  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  Rev.  Pr.  Michael  J.  Doody  and 
Bishop  LaAvrence.  Mr.  Frank  O'Brien, 
the  blind  pianist,  who  has  just  re-  i 
turned  to  this  city,  after  completing 
his  musical  studies  at  Leipsiz,  fur- 
nished sortjg,  fine  musicaL.'nunitj.rs, I 


■..-■--    -    ^^  ,\NV    -.V 
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-  Mrs.  Emma  Magoon  Post  of  North  L__ 
English,  la.,  is  totallj^blind  yet  she] 
successfully  manages  the  telephone 
exchange  for  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  has  over  300 
subscribers  on  the  lines  she  operates. 
A  striking  feature  of  the  remarlvable 
exchange  is  its  system  of  bell  signals. 
Bach  line  Is  provided  with,  a  special 
hell  of  a  snecial  tone,  and  those  bells 
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<^ome  of  He  products  c/UejPoihr&  ](A(^1  wiicJiTsi/ziteeff^made 
&n/i  wAjcTi,  <ffAe proposes  to  ia^ck.'toJ^flxss  l^^c?70- 


AN  experiment  in  the  Industrial  educaUon  of  the 
blind  Is  now  being-  made  privately  in.  fthls  city, 
which,  if  it  proves  as  successful  as  it  promises 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  all  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  of  persons  so  deprived. 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Frackleton,  who  is  so  widely  known; 

"^^  )y-^  originator  of  the  beautiful  ware  known 

as  "  the  blue  and  gray,"  has  consented  to  teach' 
of  the  potter's  wheel  to  Miss  Uzzle  Wilson,  a  blind 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  In  Chicago. 
hv  th^  '^'^P^i'nent  is  being:  watched  with  the  deepest  interest 
devotPdMT  K  .''  =°"<='^">^^-  ^^  ^«'l  '^s  those  who  are 
vZT  .  betterment    of   social    eoi.aitlons.    Miss    Belle' 

c^^o  T^h""  TT?^  "'"  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Chi- 
cago   John  B.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  blind  of  the  public  schools 

^use  ™^  Ph  ,  TTi^'"''  ^^''''''  ^"^-^'"^  «^  "^^  Pennsylvania' 
museum.  Philadelphia;  and  Edward  Webb,  who  has  charge 
of  the  department  of  pottery  at  the  Art  institute,  are  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 


elrl  reside 


Nlo^zi  by  Helpless  Blind. 

Mrs.  FrackJeton's  story  of  how  she  conceived  the  idea  of 
trpinlng  a  blind  girl  to  use  the  potter's  wheel  is  no  less  in- 
teresting than  the  eagerness  to  learn  of  Miss  Wilson.  "  I  was 
profoundly  Impressed  last  fall,"  said  Mrs.  Frackietom  "by  a 
statement  which  I  heard  at  the  meeting  of  Federated  Wom- 
an's Clubs  at  Cairo.  It  gave  me  a  shock  to  hear  a  man  say, 
'  00  per  cent  of  deaf  mutes  are  self-supporting,  w^hile  the 
blind  beggar  is  always  with  us.'  Was  it  possible  that  out  of 
the  five  senses  given  man  for  'his  self-preservation  the  loss 
of  one  rendered  him  helpless?  Was  this  the  law  of  compen- 
sation which  is  held  to  be  as  universal  in  the  physical  world 
as  in  the  mental  and  spiritual? 

."I  have  a  dear  friend  who  has  leen  blind  many  years, 
but  she  is  one  of  the  most  useful  anfl  happy  of  women.  She 
Is  a  teacher  in  a  Swedish  training  school  for  nurses,  and, 
though  she  married  happily  a  few  years  ago,  she  cannot  bej 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  her  profession.  Her  sense  of  touch 
Is  marvelous  and  her  skill  in  manipulation  beyond  the  power  | 
of  those  who  can  see.  She  is  a  student  and  a  most  charming  ; 
woman.  Why,  then,  thought  I,  cannot  all  blind  women  be  ■ 
equally  independent  and  use  the  sense  of  touch  to  compen- 
sate them  for  loss  of  sight?  We  have  all  heard  of  blind  per- 
Bons  who  possess  such  sensitive  finger  tips  as  to  be  said  lit- 
erally to  '  see  with  their  fingers.'  — 

Practical  Poilers  Anticipate  Success. 

"From  this  thought  It  was  but  a  flash  to  the  suggestion 
that  Iru  my  own  work— pottery— there  was  a  line  of  occupation 
directly  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  blind.  I  suggested 
It  to  Mr.  Barber  of  the  PhiJadelphia  museum,  and  he  took  up 
the  suggestion  eagerly.  Mr.  Webb  of  the  Art  Institute,  who 
is  alsio  an  experienced  potter,  sees  no  reason  why  practical 
modeling  cannot  be  made  a  paying-  business,  which  is  the 
great  thing  sought  in  the  labor  adapted  to  this  class. 

"The  outfit  for  pottery  Is  not  expensive;  the  product,  as 
every  one  knows,  Is  extremely  popul-ar,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  everlas'tlng  bead  basket  and  the  crocheted  lace.    'What 


the  blind  worker  needs  is  something  which  people  want  to  Duy 
aot  because  they  ai'e  sorry  for  the  one  who  made  it  but  be- 
cause the  article  is  useful,  or  beautiful,  or  well  made,  and 
all  these  qualities  are  to  be  found  in  the  jars,  vases,  crocks, 
ami  other  beautiful  forms  possible  in  a  bit  of  moist  clay 
transformed  by  the  -witchery  of  the  wheel. 

"  The  good  taste  of  the  age  demands  a  ware  of  one  color, 
depending  on  form  or  a  beautiful  glaze  for  art.  The  demand 
for  pottery  of  this  kind  is  greater  than  the  supply.  I  do  not 
say  that  every  blind  girl  will  make  an  artist,  but  I  do  say 
that  skill  in  turning  out  vases  and  jars,  ornamental  and  eco- 
nomic, and  othesr  articles  of  similar  form  may  be  made  an 
Important  factor  in  the  practical  trainirjg-  of  the  blind." 


Sliill  of  Blind  Poorly  Paid. 

■M-t™  x^riis/^n  h?.s  been  blind  since  she  w.i!'  ?,  SUt!';  ?i''l. 
She  is  remarkably  skillful  in  all  forms  of  weaving,  basketry, 
crocheting,  and  plain  needle  work.     "  But  I  often  crochet  for 

three  days  on  a  yard  of  lace,"  said  she,  "and  then  perhapjj 
I  get  50  cents  for  it  and  perhaps  I  do  not  sell  it  at  all.  ]|' 
have  made  crocheted  silk  thread  baby  caps  which  retail  foi' 
$12  ini  the  laj-ge  do-w!ntown  stores,,  but  I  get  only  .f3  for  them. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  to  use  the  potter's  wheel  for  I  should 
like  to  be  a  teacher  in  some  institution.  When  I  was  at  Ba- 
tavia  and  Janesville  I  could  always  shov/  the  other  girls  ho-v7 
to  make  the  stitches  much  more  easily  than  the  seeing  teach- 
er oould.  I  knew  just  what  was  bothering  them,  and  am, 
sure  if  I  could  succeed  In  the  new  work  I  could  make  many 
a  poor  girl  happy." 

"  There  are  so  few  lines  of  profitable  work  open  to  tlha 
graduates  of  our  tnstitutioms  for  the  blind,"  says  Miss  Hy- 
man,  herself  a  charming  woman  who  became  blind  through 
Illness  when  a  child,  "that  we  are  not  over  hopeful  of  find- 
ing in  the  product  of  the  potter's  wheed  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  -which  awaits  every  blind  person  who  tries  to  he 
...g^U^upporting.  rjj":"!  ,..- 

May  Mean  Industrial  SalvBtion. 

'My  whole  sympathies  are  with  persons  so  de^^rlved  wh* 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertioiis  for  a  living. 
If  It  Is  possible  to  teach  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight,  and  there  is  a  market  for  the  goods, 
then  we  have  indeed  found  something  to  rejoice  over.  Lace 
making,  weaving,  and  basketry  bring  the  most  meager  re- 
turns for  the  time  spent  and  there  is  scarcely  any  deonand 
for  the  products  of  these  industries  except  that  Inspired  by 
pity.  So  it  will  be  a  godsend  to  blind  women  if  pottery  can' 
be  made  more  than  a  fad  and  developed  into  a  profitabl-8 
and  legitimate  feature  of  their  industrial  education.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  recommend  that  our  board  of  trustees  appropria:te 
a  sufficient  sum  to  make  the  experiment  a  complete  one." 

"  I  regret  that  my  opportunities  for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind  is  limited  to  their  literary  training,  as  It 
Is  so  small  a  part  of  what  must  be  done  to  render  them 
self-supporting,"  said  Mr.  Curtis.  "  We  have  done  soma 
clay  modeling,  but  onlv  so  far  as  regular  kindergarten  train- 


!ng  requires.  I  see  no  reason  whj^,  If  this  experiment  v/lta 
the  potter's  wheel  he  successful.  It  will  not  be  wcloomecl  fti 
every  state  institution  for  the  blind,  for  It  la  the  greatest 
problem  of  tlieso  places  to  flml  a  line  of  work  to  v/hioh  tl^ 
bflnd  are  adapted  and  for  wWch  their  work  receiv^  ^atrT 
^ppipenaatlon 


VOLUNTARY   COLOR-BLINONESS, 
Kasy   fnoHRl)   ivere  it   for  nriy  one 


who.    loilerhi,u'    tljvnu-li    n    To^c   Rardcn, 

has  cut  off  with  his  ponkiiife  tlie  most 

bpnutirul  lilooni  lie  oonld  li^;lU  on,  .and 

then   sLiilod  out  easer  to  present  it  to 

i   his    adored    mi  ;trf";s.      Tile    blossom    is 

I  perfert  in   form   and  rIoiv  of  color;  the 

!  leafage    -vvitliout    fipeck    or    8aw    in    its 

charnuTisly  contrastinc:  jveen.    To  strip 

flower  to  naked  isolation  would  work 
as  piteous  havoc  as  to  cut  out  the  cen- 
tral flower  and  leave  the  foliage  to  the 
like  widowed  doom.  No!  perfection  lies 
in  the  li!endin,<>r  harmony  of  the  whole. 
So  the  loyer  hurries  away  to  present 
his  heart's  mistress  v.'ith  this  brag  of 
nature  as  poetic  symbol  of  the  unity  of 
the  heautiful  relations  snhsistiug  be- 
tween their  blending  lives. 

Alas!— though  she  does  not  tell  him 
so,  does  not,  perhaps,  know  it  herself — 
Dtilcinea  is  color-blind.  She  cannot  tell 
red  from  green.  But  she  has  heard 
about  roses  and  rose  leaves  nil  her  life 
and  seen  no  end  of  people  go  into  ecs- 
tasies over  the  ideal  way  in  which  they 
set  one  another  off.  All  this  she  has 
vicariously  imbibed  by  sympathetic  con- 
tagion, as  sweet  Helen  Keller  has  a 
thousand  like  impressions  of  what  Mo- 
zart's music  or  Titian's  Flora  must  be 
and ,  surely  are.  So  she  smiles  her 
sweetest  smile  and  pins  the  rose  to  Tier 
bosom  or  twines  it  in  the  tresses  of  her 
hair. 

In  reality,  however,  is  not  one  whole 
realm  of  poetry  thns  blotted  out  of  tlie 
young  maiden's  existence,  one  whole 
kingdom  of  radiant  light  qtienched  in 
gray,  prosaic  twilight?  On  their  wed- 
ding trip  in  October  the  happy  pair  may 
journey  perchance  to  the  White  moun- 
tains, climb  Osceola  and  stand  together 
on  the  cliff  that  opens  out  to  the  eye  the 
overpowering  glory  of  the  miles  of  for- 
est ablaze  with  the  fires  of  gold  and 
scarlet  and  purple  the  magic  wand  of 
autumn  has  kindled.  As  adoring  bride 
she  may  feel  invincibly  persuaded  that 
the  scene  is  transcendently  inspiring, 
since  her  adoring  young  husband  fairly 
shouts  over  it.  But  in  reality  they  can 
never  sympathetically  share  the  same 
enrapturing  vision,  and  that  this  sad 
defect  shall  not  serve  to  wreck  the  con- 
nubial train  somewhere  on  the  track 
of  tlic  long  line  of  travel  before  them — 
just  as  the  like  lack  of  capacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  red  and  green  signal 
lamps  has  in  many  a  case  on  ordinary 
railw.ays— will  be  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  -which  their  senses 
and  emotions  may  beat  together  in  har- 
monious accord  that  this  especial  de- 
fect can  be  thrown  out  of  the  account. 
If  autumn  woods  and  sunsets  can  never 
Tie  the  same  to  them,  still  the  dear 
children's  agreeable  society,  delightful 
books  and  the  inspiring  service  of  God 
and  man  may  he.  Nevertheless,  it  wore 
vain  to  say  that  there  is  not  something 
tragic  to  think  of  lost  out  of  their  mut- 
ual lives. 

All  this,  however,  is  the  unavoidable 
result  of  a  congenital  defect.  No  fault 
is  to  be  found  with  the  loving  wife  that 
she  is  (•"lor-blind.  Her  husband  may 
be  just  ■i'^  sound-bHnd_to  niusic- 


onr.    of    III.'   chief  joys   of   life. 

,■  If-^,  i;  iio'vicilily  leads  on  to 
I'  :-|iiriii:al  divorce  not  set  down 
,l;itiilr-;.  \\'li"n  the  strain  of 
foiiiiiu'iiros,  the  wings  of  the 
nnrasily  brgin  to  beat  for  a 
some  far-away  Dakota  of  his 
lire  the  laws  are  more  lenient 
r  ronstruction  of  legitimate 
for  separation.  Equally  when 
:  tlircatens  to  become  er-<tatlc 
c     magic    coloring    of    Titian's 
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\tJie  pity  of  itJ  the  pity  of 
idtal  Dakota!  are  evil  in- 


der  the  pain  of  imperfect  sympatliics. 
Alas!  they  piteously  yearn  t^^t*  one  in 
all  the  joys  of  their  being.  tthTthcy'^Shi- 
iiot  be  because  the  husband^  will  per- 
sist-in   calling   drab   i.rismalic  ^id    the 

■'     ■  ■"         "  ■         lojy  irh'd  h!H-" 

niouy. 

for  eveij 

truders  ob  what  should  be  the  all-round 
unity  of  tin'o  souls. 

Now,  wBftete^he  case  is  absolutely 
hopeless  and  the  husband  can  n 
taught  .so  much  as  to  turn  the  ' 
"Old  Hundred,"  or  the  wife  to  i 
inate  between  a  red-ripe  and:| 
green  tomato,  it  is  all  idle  to  ejj 
on  the  altitudes  of  Mozart'i 
vanni"  or  the  glories  of  Turner^? 
ing  sunsets.  This  is  involuntary 
blindness  and  must  be  borne  witu..-iuv.(.-j 
ual  patience  and  sweetness  and  a  swif? 
turning  aside  to  other  sources  of  com- 
mon sympathy. 

The  world,  however,  is  full  of  what' 
may  righteously  be  stigmatized  as  vol- 
untary color-blindness — color-blindness 
for  -n-hich  its  victim  is  personally  re- 
sponsible, the  pitiable  result,  in  fine,  of 
his  own  indifference,  sloth,  lack  of  as- 
piration and  grovelling  materialism,  and 
'Which  often  enough  leads  straight  to 
the  real  and  palpable  Dakota— a  sort  of 
wilful,  steadily-advancing  cataract  suf- 
fered to  grow  over  the  eyeball  till 
through  its  opaque  veil  no  rich  variety 
of  color  or  light  and  shade  can  make 
itself  felt  within. 

Fifty  years  or  more  ago,  in  what  was 
called  the  old  transcendental  period, 
there  suddenly  appeared  in  New  Eng- 
land an  elite  guild  of  men  and  women 
vs-lio  -n-ere  popularly  taken  to  be  the  her- 
alds of  a  new  religion.  The  talismanic 
word  forever  on  their  lips,  and  which 
they  were  supposed  devoutly  to  have 
received  from  their  great  high  priest, 
the  German  Goethe,  was  "Culture," 
spelled  with  a  capital  C.  This  Goethe, 
it  seems,  was  a  man  who.  ahhough 
personally  endowed  with  the  most  sd 
pfrb  intellectual  and  poetical  powei-s 
still  felt  they  would  amount  to  nothing 
— more  than  tJie  most  exuberant  native 
western  prairie— unless  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  sown  with  the  most 
varied  seed  of  all  lands  and  all  ages, 
and  cultivated  with  the  extremest 
fidelity  and  skill.  So  he  set  to  work  on 
his  own  prairie  till  he  made  it  wave 
with  harvests  which  ever  since  have 
fed  the  physical  and  mental  wants  of 
the  wide  world.  Thence  his  disciples 
zealously  went  in  for  "Culture"  with  a 
big  C.  Of  course,  the  Philistines  who 
still  dwelt  in  the  land  set  up  a  barren 
laugh,  and,  while  fhey  thought  them- 
selves funny,  merely  siiowed  themselves 
sillv.     No   sensible   agriculturist,  horti- 


culturi.st  ot  pomoloffist  laughs  at  cult- 
ure. Well,  is  not  a  man  better  than  a 
turnip  or  a  crabappleV 

Now,  volnnlary  color-blindness  U  the 
color-blindness  of  the  person  who  ba% 
never  cared  to  develop  the  delicacy  and 
•jange  of  the  mind's  eye— is  the  man  of 
whom  .Tesus  said,  "If  the  light  that  is 
in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness!"  "Eyes  has  he.  but  he  sees 
ro(:  crirs.  but  he  hears  not."  for  he  has 
!;cv<r  taken  pains  to  let  them  see  or 
lir,.]r  ilic  divin'>st  things  in  the  world. 
V iii.],.  knbitiially  dwelt  on,  would  have 
qui.  I  .111  d  tliPin  to  a  range  and  delicacy 
of  ilifiiisaTidfold  discrimination  of  which 
they  are  now  as  well-nigh  incapable  a* 
the  eye  and  car  of  the  Nile  crocodile. 
All  the  man's  perceptions  .are  blnat  and 
mudd.v— whether  of  manners,  charm  of 
courtesy,  response  to  beauty,  sensitive- 
ness of  moral  discrimination,  tribute  to 
reverence  or  religion.  Obstinately  he 
sticks  to  it  that,  from  top  to  bottom, 
Uiere  is  no  difference  between  red  and 
green,  and  that,  all  through  nature  and 
life,  the  color  of  the  rose  is  the  same  in 
dinginess  with  that  of  the  rose  leaves. 
Don't  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes?  Yes, 
with  his  own  eyes— the  more  the  pity 
of  it!  So  he  insists  on  spelling  culture 
with  a  small  c.  and  that  the  bare  idea 
of  any  real  difference  between  Tupper 
and  Shelley  is  "all  in  vour  eve." 

BOSTON  HERALD. 
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Fireman  Carry  Miss  Estella 
Mason  Through  Smoke 
and  Down  Ladder  at 
Small  Fire  in  Chelsea. 


A  comparatively  small  fire  in  Chelsea 
about  7  o'clock  came  very  near  result- 
ing in  a  fatality. 

An  oil  heaier  in  the  brick  -liouse-immi> 
bered  278  Chestnut  street  set  fire  to  the 
room,  and  the  flames  spread  consider- 
ably before  an  alarm  was  given.  When 
the  firemen  arrived  smoke  was  pouring 
from  most  of  the  windows,  and  Chief 
Spencer  of  the  flre  department  was  told 
that  there  was  an  invalid  imprisoned  in 
one  of  the  upper  rooms.  With  Assistant 
Chief  Williamson.  Capt.  Anthony  ol  the 
ladder  truck  and  Harry  Clifford,  the 
assistant  city  electrician,  the  chief  found 
the  room  where  the  woman  was,  and 
carried  her,  unconscious,  through  a  win- 
dow, down  a  ladder,  to  safety. 

The  rescued  woman  was  Miss  Estella 
Mason,  6S  years  old,  who.  In  addition  to 
other  bodily  afHictions,  is  blind.  She 
was  taken  to  the  Frost  Hospital.  Chel- 
eea.  and  at  mldnig'nt  had  practically  -re- 
covered from- her  experience. 

The  fire  destroyed  the  contents  of  two 
rooms.  Miss  Adelaide  Mason  conducted 
the  bouse  as  a  sort  of  lodging  house. 
The  damage  to  the  building  w." 
to  about  53-50,  and  is  covered  by 
ance. 
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'^^    Deaf  and  Blind 


GKADTTATES  OP  1903 


THE  State  School  lor  the  Deaf 
and  the  Bliud  Is  one  of  our 
pet  institutions.  Boulder  is' 
welcome  to  the  State  univer-' 
sity.  Golden  to  the  Sohool  of  Mines. 
Gropiey  to  the  Normal  school  and  Fort 
Collins  to  the  AgrienUural  college  hut 
the  ."v-.-liool  for  tlu,.  Deaf  and  Blind  be- 
long.s  10  Colorado  Springs,  and  we  l 
w-ould  not  .xrhauge  ii  lor  any  of  the 
others. 

Tile  School  is  now  rounding  out  the! 
thirtieth  year  of  its  useful  worli.  Our 
pioneer  citizens  can  remember  its  small 
■  beginnings  in  territorial  days  on  Cu- 
,<-haras  stroet.  where  the  Colorado 
Springs  jaundry  now  stands,  and  have 
been  able  to  watch  its  steady  growth  to 
Its  present  splendid  condition  of  efli-^ 
•ciency  and  promise.  I 

Has  Been  Fortunate. 
This  development  and  progress  hasl 
lieen  due  to  the  wise  management  and 
foresight  of  the  men  placed  in  charge! 
of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  With- ! 
out  exception  the  school  has  been  sin- 
gularly foitunate  in  the  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  various  governors  of 
;the  state,  and  the  preseBt  board,  con- 
sisting of  Hon.  .1.  F.  Humphrey,  of 
Colorado  Springs,  president;  Mrs. 
Mary  S.  McDonald,  of  Pueblo,  secre- 
tary; and  Hon.  Edwin  J.  Eaton,  of  Col- 
orado Springs,  Hon.  George  E.  West  of 
Durango,  and  Hon.  Lee.  R.  Gottlieb  of 
Trinidad,  have  maintained  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  and  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  nature  and  peculiar  needs 
of  the  charge  intrusted  to  them. 

They   have    been    ably    seconded    by 
the   skillful   and   efficient   superiutend- 


AND  THEIK  TEACHEB.    .  _  . 

ent.  Prof.  W.  K.  Argo,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  living 
experts  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  and  as  ranking  with 
such  men  as  President  B.  M.  Gallau- 
det,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  college 
at  Washington,  Francis  Devereux 
Clarke,  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  Zcnas 
Wester'vJlt,  of  New  York,  whose  word 
is  accepted  as  final  authority  in  ques- 
tions relating  to  this  class  and  their 
education. 

The  Faculty. 

Professor  Argo  lias  suceeded  in  gath- 
ering around  him  a  faculty  in  both  de- 
partments who  have  national  reputa- 
tions as  teachers,  and  the  high  standard 
the  school  has  maintained  along  educa- 
tional lines  is  the  natural  result. 

In  the  manual  training  department 
the  work  has  also  been  of  the  same 
high  order.  The  trades  taught  are 
printing,  carpentry,  shoemaking,  bak^ 
ing,  cooking,  and  needlework  for  the 
deaf  boys  and  girls,  and  broom  and 
mattress  making,  carpet  and  hammock 
weaving  and  chair  caning  for  the  blinds 

The  graduates  of  the  school  are  with- 
out exception  self-supporting  and  in- 
teligent  members  of  the  community, 
and  are  leading  useful  lives  which  but 
for  the  education  and  training  they 
have  here  received  would  have  been 
an  Impossibility.  As  an  instance  of 
their  energy  and  thrift  it  might  be 
stated  that  one  of  the  deaf  graduates 
two  years  ago  purchased  a  farm  of  80 
acres  near  Denver  and,  aided  by  his 
wife,  also  a  graduate,  has  succeeded 
in  paying  off  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
industry  almost  the  entire  amount  of 
the  three  thousand  dollars  borrowed  to 
purchase  the  farm.  Another,  bliud  from 
hirth.  graduated  three  years  ago,  and 


without  a  cent  of  capital  to  start  witn,) 
established  himself  in  business  at 
Canon  City.  He  has  since  built  up 
a  large  trade  and  a  respectable  bank' 
laccount,  his  commissions  from  the 
sales  of  pianos  alone  last  year  footing 
up  over  six  hundred  dollars. 

Others,  deaf  or  blind,  own  their  own 
(homes  and  have  steady  work  and  good 
wages  at  their  various  occupations. 
A  Memorable  Year. 
The  year  1903  will  in  many  respects 
I)e  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
tlie  school.  General  Palmer's  generous 
gift  of  $21,U0o  has  secured  an  ample 
playground  which  is  now  known  as; 
Palmer  field,  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
and  a  fund,  known  as  the  Palmerj 
fund,   for  their  library.  i 

These  two  additions  to  the  material! 
equipment  of  the  school  alone  are  of| 
vast  importance,  but  the  legislature; 
also  appropriated  $59,500  for  the  pur-l 
chase  of  land,  whose  acquisition  was 
of  vital  necessity,  and  the  erection  ofj 
a  gymnasium  and  the  purchase  of  nec-| 
essary  apparatus.  This  money,  unfor-' 
tunately,  has  not  been  forthcoming,| 
and  until  it  is  secured  the  school  will 
be  hampered  and  restricted  in  its  work.| 
It  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  the  next  legis-! 
latui;e  will  take  adequate  steps  to  re- 
lieve this  most  deserving  institution, 
and  give  it  tlie  equipment  indispensable 
to   its   proper    development. 

/  ^ome  flmprovements. 
An^jiig  me  'irfprovemeuts  inaugu- 
ral eci  Slu***K'  thf^year  is.  a  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  oilwU*»<fc-res  of  .school 
land  ad.1oining  the  property  of  the 
Printers  hr-me  and  leased  for  the  pur- 
pose. Tue  management  is  now  able  to 
do  what  it  has  long  desired,  but  which 
the  expense  had  prohibited — furnish 
the  f;tudents  with  a  sufficient  supply 
of  pure  milk.  Superintendent  Argo  and 
the  trustees  aim  to  make  the  dairy 
a  model  of  its  kind,  it  Avill  also  servr. 
another  useiul  purpose,  as  a  number  of 
the  boys  will  be  taught  the  care  of 
cows  and  also  of  poultry,  and  will  thus 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  dairy 
business  and  poultry  farming. 
Prize  Grounds. 
Special  mention  Should  be  made  of 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  the  school 
grounds  and  buildings.  They  fcave 
three  times  in  succession  been  awarded 
the  fiist  prize  by  the  El  Paso  County 
Horticultural  society  for  the  most  at- 
tractive grounds  connected  with  a  pub- 
lic institution,  and  reflect,  as  they 
should,  the  dignity  of  the  great  state 
of  Colorado.  Visitors  are  always  ■we\- 
I  come  and  our  citizens  talce  pride  in 
showing  the  school  and  its  work  to  theii 
friends. 

One  must  call  attention  to  one  inar- 
!vel0MS  feature  of  the  school — the  wi.ivl; 
it  is  doing  For  such  children  a?  air 
both  blind  and  deaf  and  cons:equenil.\ 
dumb.  At  present  there  are  three  sui.'h 
unfortunates  at  the  school,  each  havin;^ 
;a  special  teacher,  and  each  maldng 
j  wonderful  progress,  when  it  is  remem- 
jbered  that  three  of  the  five  windows 
through  which  the  soul  looks  out  upon 
I  the  world  are  darkened  to  them.  One, 
!l..ottip  Sullivan,  is  already  ln-'ioming 
known  as  the  Helen  Keller  of  Celorado. 
Her  latest   accowplisiiraen(   is  to  learn 


ise  ot  thp  ordinary  Ivp' 

■ifJW   fonchicfs  all    hci 

'    in    (liifi   way.     Still   more    iiiarvPi-  i 
liowrvcr,  is  tlie  fact  ttiat  this  girl  | 
^iniin;;  (o  speak  and  to  undei'staud  ; 
i.it   is   Ijeiiig  said   to   her,   by  feeling 
the  motions  of  the  lips  with  hor  sensi- 
tive   flngcr-tipu.      Sureiy    the    day    of 
liracles  is  not  iiast. 
Altogether   (lie   School    for   the   Deaf 
iiKl     Blind     is-   dcniDn- ( i  ,ii  iii^;     liy    its 
work  that  il    is  one  m    ilic   iiohli's'^  in- 
slitntlons   of   the    sMi.-     .md    Coloradc 
Spvings   is   happv  m   liavi-  tins  pxpon^ 
cnt    of    (wcniiiih    <  rutin  \     civilizalioi 
and  of  (he  pcrpchMl  muiiI  of  )n-ace  oi 
earth,  good  5;jilj,  t.^^iicn,  located  liort 


AH  ANTaiATED  CONVEBSATIOIT. 


■■rjz"-''Ti 


^l^.^^fLli-. 


Around  and  About  j 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  reference 
made  by  Governor  Bates  in  his  inaug- 
ural address,  relating  to  the  condit  on 
of  the  adult  blind,  will  embrace  the 
infirm  and  aged  deaf,  dumb,  and  the 
blind  who  are  deaf,  at  Alston,  where 
a  temporarv  home  is  established  foi 
'them,  and  where  eight  aged  people  are 
■well  housed  during  this  inclement, 
weather.  The  latter  is  the  fst  and 
only  home  in  New  England  for  these 
poor  people,  two  of  the  women  belns 
each  over  80  years  old.     . 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1904 

THE  ADULT  BLIND  ELSEWHERE 
Now  that  Massachusetts  Is  waking  up  to 
the  needs  of  her  long-neglected  adult  blind 
people,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  how  their 
cause  Is  progressing  in  other  parts  of  our 
country.  It  is  in  helping  the  blind  to  help 
themselves  that  the  great  successes  have 
been  made  elsewhere.  In  the  night  of  her 
darkness  and  silence,  Helen  Keller  has  seen 
this  star  which  is  to  guide  us  to  the  best 
means  ot  help  for  those  who,  unlike  her- 
self, have  once  seen.  Her  plea  for  them 
has  peculiar  force,  coming  from  her. 


VoBt  winter  an  association  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful blind  people  In  Michigan    asked  of 

their  Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $80,C00 
to  establish  an  Induetrlal  home,  an  employ- 
ment bureau  and  a  circulating  library  for 
the  sightless  adults  of  that  State.  The  en- 
tire sum  was  granted,  and  the  trustees  ot 
"The  Michigan  Employment  Institution" 
are  studying  the  bast  methods  for  the  train- 
ing and  employment  of  the  adult  blind. 

j      In  Cincinnati,  O.,   two  sisters,  the  Misses 

'  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader,  made  an  ap- 
peal to  the  charitable  people  of  Cincinnati 
and  its  vicinity  for  library  privileges  for 
the  adult  blind.  Money  for  books  was  soon 
subscribed,  a  room  was  placed  at  their  dls-  ' 

■  posal  In  the  Public  Library;  readers  and 
speakers  volunteered  their  services,  and 
guides  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  bll.id. 
There  are  400  adult  blind  people  In  Hamil- 
ton County,  and  the  Misses  Trader  and  their 
friends  hunted  them  up,  and  then  went  to 
all  the  street  railway  companies  entering 
Cincinnati  and  secured  passes  for  the  sight- 
less people  and  their  guides.  In  these  calls 
upon  the  blind  thy  found  able-bodied  men 
longing  to  learn  a  trade.  These  have  been 
sent  to  Columbus,  where  the  State  pro- 
vides Industrial  training.  This  good  work 
did  not  stop  here.  Mr.  William  A.  Proctor, 
learning  of  the  work  of  the  Misses  Trader, 
purchased  Clovernook,  the  old  home  from 
which  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  sent  forth 
their  early  songs,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Trader  sisters  to  be  used  as  a  home  for 
blind  women.  Here  they  have  gathered  the 
homeless  women  and  made  their  darkened 
lives  bright  by  work  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings. All  this  has  been  done  in  three  years 
past. 

In  Europe  the  queen  of  Roumanla  has 
opened  a  printing  ofBce  In  her  palace,  where 
her  own  works  will  be  printed.  In  the  raised 
alphabets,  for  the  blind  of  the  whole  world. 
She  has  purchased  the  latent  primtlng 
presses,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  present 
a  copy  of  all  she  has  written— under  her 
cbarmlng  nom  de  plume  of  "Carmen  Syl- 
va"— to  every  library  for  the  blind  in  the 
world. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 
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TO  IE  SIGHT 
OF  LITTLE  0NE5 

I  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  Says  It 
Can  Be  Done  by  Examin- 
ing for  Ophthalmia  Soon 
After  Birth. 


LONDONER  TALKS 
TO  UNITARIAN  CLUB 

Librarian  Horace  G.Wadlin 
Is  Elected  President  and 
President  Eliot  Is  One  of 
the  Vice-Presidents. 


There 


rather  interesting  inno- 
vation at  the  meeting  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  at  the  Vendoroe  last  ^""'"f '  "" 
the  form  of  a  lecture  on  the  blmd,  illus- 
trated with  stereopticon  and  <^»«'°»^- 


graph   pictures. 


and   vocal   and   instru- 


mental  music  by  two  graduates  of  the 
Hiixbury  school  for  the  blind. 

The  lecture  was  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  of  London,  Eng.,  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Campbell,  who  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  a* graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  for  a  time  was'  associated  with 
Dr.  Howe  in  liis  work  for  the  blind  in 
South  Bo.ston. 

The  lecturer  described  the  w-ork  done 
fur  blind  children  and  blind  adults  In 
the  institution  for  the  blind  in  London, 
presided  over  by  his  father,  where  they 
begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  carry 
them  through  all  the  grades  to  the  high  j 
school,  and  some  through  the  normal! 
school  and  college. 

He  laid  particular  emphasis  on  the 
physical  and  industrial  training  given 
the  students.  Great  attention,  he  said, 
is  given  to  oiudcor  exercises,  skating, 
bowling,  cycling,  running,  .swimming, 
and  prortcienoy  is  reached  in  all  of 
these,  showing  that  blind  persons  can 
be  taught  to  do  many  things  supposed 
to  be  beyond  their  powers. 

Mr.  Campbell  showed  how  in  some  in- 
stitutions young  babies  are  taken  and 
often  cured  of  the  affliction  by  proper 
treatment.  "One-third  of  the  blindness." 
he  said,  'among  children  might  be  pre- 
vented if  they  were  examined  for  oph- 
thalmia witnin  a  few  hours  after  birth. 
In  Germany  tliere  is  a  law  compelling 
this  to  be  done,  and  it  wo-ild  be  well 
if  in  Massachusetts  such  a  oompulsory 
law  could  be  enforced.' 

Among  the  pictures  shown  were  those 
of  difticult  needlework  and  knitting 
done  by  blind  girls,  the  different  char- 
acters used  to  teach  the  blind  to  read 
and  figure,  a  shorthand  machine  on 
which  some  are  able  to  take  dictation 
at  150  words  a  minu,te,  and  physical  ex- 
ercises in  the  open  air.  showing  how 
proficient  the  blind  become  in  "hear- 
ing" with  their  feet. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about 
20O  members  and  guests.  Among  those 
at  the  head  table  were  Chief  Justice 
Marcus  P.  Knowlton  of  the  Massachu- 
setts supreme  court,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merriman,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Parker,  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  D.  D.,  of  Ann 
Arbor.  Solomon  B.  Stebbins,  Rabbi 
Charles  Fleischer,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  G.  E.  Higgins,  the  Rev.  F. 
C.  Wicks  and  the  Rev.  Louis  Cornish. 

Horace  G.  Wadlin.  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
succeed  Mr.  George  Wi.ggleworth.  who 
held  ofTice  for  two  years  and  who  was 
given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on  .re- 
tiring.   The  other  oflftcers  elected  were: 

Vice-presidents.  Solomon  Lincoln  and 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University;  treasurer.  Francis  H. 
Brown;  secretary,  Charles  W.  Burt- 
well;  executive  committee.  D.  Walter 
Channing,  Jerome  Jones,  Herbert  Nash. 
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HELPING  THE  BLIND. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  Talks  to  the 
Unitarian  Club— Horace  G. Wadlin 
the  New  President. 

I     At  the  monthly  gathering  of  the  Uni- 
tarian club,  held  at  hotel  Vendome  last 

I  evening,    the    after-dinner    proceedings 
consisted  of  a  talk  and  an  exhibition  of 

:  stereopticon    and    cinematograph    views  , 
illustrating  th'e  progress  in  both-educa-  j 

I  tion  and  useful  industries  of  late  years  i 
made  by  blind  people  of  all  ages.  j 

The  entertainer  was  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  of  London,  whose  father,  a 
blind  pupil  and  subsequently  assistant  ■ 
of  the  late  Dr  Howe  at  the  South  Bos- 
ton blind  asylum,  has  been  for  more 
than  30  years  principal  of  the  most  re- 
markable school  for  the  blind  in  the 
world,  located  in  London,  and  who  is 
the  only  blind  man  that  ever  climbed 
Mont  Blanc. 

Young  Mr  Campbell,  who  is  agent  for 
the  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  make  all  people 
60  afflicted  self-supporting  in  one  way 
or  another,  devoted  his  discussion  to 
showing  how  far  ahead  of  our  indus- 
trial schools  for  the  blind  are  those  in 
Great  Britain.  Among  the  industrial 
fields  that  are  there  successfully  culti- 
vated by  the  blind  are  those  of  piano 
tuning,  as  well  as  repairing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  shorthand  and  typewrit- 
ing in  offices,  the  latter  vocation  being 
followed  by  means  of  only  slight 
changes  made  in  the  keyboard  of  an 
ordinary  typewriter. 

Mr  Campbell  declared  that  so  far  in 
this  country  education  for  the  blind  has 
been  largely  academic,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land   much    more    attention    has    been 


given  to  manual  training,  and  with  ad- 
mirable resuts.  He  laid  great  emphasis 
on  the  proposition  that  the  blind  are 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  objects  of 
charity,  but  that  they  have  a  ri.ght  to 
expect  whatever  special  form  of  train- 
ing may  be  necessary  to  fit  them  to 
earn  a  living  alongside  persons  who  can 
see.  That  sucli  a  system  of  education 
Is  perfectly  practicable  with  a  vast  ma- 
i'ority  of  blind  persons  tliere  Is  no 
doubt  whatever,  he  said.  ■ 

Of  those  trained  in  the  London  school, 
the  speaker  said,  89  percent  are  self- 
supporting  after  graduating.  One  rea- 
son that  England  has  met  with  such 
success  is  that  she  has  a  compulsory 
school  law  for  blind  children  as  well  as . 
for  children  who  can  see.    In  this  coun- 

A  number  of  musical  selections  were 
admirably  rendered  by  two  blind  men, 
H  C  Presoott,  cornetist  ajid  singer,  and 
h"  Mozealous,  pianist  and  singer.    They 

I  were  encored  again  and  again. 

I     Among  the   guests    present  were   Rev 

I  Joseph  H.  Crooker  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich; 

I  Judge     Marcus     C.     Knowlton,     Rabbi 

I  Charles  Fleischer,  Rev  Edward  Cum- 
mings, Rev  Charles  Merriam.  Rev  F.  S, 
C  Wicks,  Rev  Louis  Cornish  and  Wal- 
ter P.  Parker,  a  supervisor  of  the 
Boston  public  schools. 

Before  dinner  these  otncers  were 
elected:  Horace  G.  Wadlin  pres,  Solo- 
mon Lincoln  and  Pres  Charles  W.  Eliot 
of  Harvard  vice  .pres,  Dr  Francis  H. 
Browr.  treas,  Charles  H.  Birtwell  sec. 

Highly  complimentary  resolutions  rel.- 
ative  to  the  retirement  of  George  Wig- 
glesworth  from  the  presidency  of  the 
club,  after  a  service  of  two  years,  were 
adopted-,  and  Mr  Wigglesvi^orth  made  a 
fitting  response.     In  assuming  the  chair 

j  Mr  Wadlin,  the  new  president,  ex- 
.pressed  his  appreciation  of  the  honor 
Baid  him  in  the  ha.ppiest  possible  saaa- 

Iney. 
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UNITARIAN  CLUB  ELECTS 

WADLIN  president' 

The  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston  held  Its 
annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  "Vendome 
last  evening.  There  were  present  about 
125  members. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  London, 
Bng.,  gave  an  account  of  "A  Blind  Man's 
Holiday  in  the  Alps,"  and  illustrated  his 
address  with  the  cinematograph  and 
stereopticon. 

The  Invited  guests  were  the  Hon.  Mar- 
cus P.  Knowlton,  chief  Justice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court;  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph H.  Crocker,  D.  D.,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.;  the  Rev.  Charles  Merriam,  D.  D., 
the  Revs.  F.  S.  C.  Wicks,  Louis  Comist 
of  Brookllne,  the  Rev.  Edward  Cum- 
mings of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fleischer,  Walter  E.  Parker,  supervisor 
of  schools,  Boston;  G.  B.  Higgins  of 
Cambridge  and   Solomon   B.   Stebbins. 

The  officers  elected  were:  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  president; /Solomon  Lincoln  and 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  vice-presidents;  Frank 
W.  Brown,  treasurer,  and  Charles  W. 
Birtwell,  secretary.  The  executive  com- 
mittee win  consist  of  Dr.  Walter  Chan- 
ning,   Jerome   Jones    and   Herbert    Nash. 

After  the  meeting  the  party  assembled 
at  dinner.  Music  was  rendered  by  two 
blind  musicians,  Cornetist  H.  H.  Pres- 
oott  and   Vocalist   H.    Mozetous. 

S^MiB  gmmsmf t 
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New   Indnstry   for    the   BHnd  | 

An  interesting  experiment  in  the  indus- 
trial education  of  the  blind  is  now  bein" 
made  at  Chicago  by  Mrs.  S.  S.  Fracleton" 
the  well-known  ceramic  artist  and  origina- 
tor of  the  beautiful  gray  and  blue  ware  of 
that  city.  She  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
teaching  the  art  of  the  potter  to  a  blind 
girl  resident  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Chicago,  and  the  experiment  is 
being  watched  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
prove  so  successful  as  to  furnish  a  new  in- 
centive for  the  industry  of  the  sightless  in 
other  institutions.  The  crocheted  work, 
bead  weaving,  etc.,  that  the  blind  are 
taught  now  are  really  not  beautiful,  and 
when  the  makers  can  sell  the  product  of 
their  industry  the  purchases  are  made 
usually  through  pity  for  those  who  made 
the  articles. 


WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND 
Unitarian  Club  Hears  a   Strong  Plea  in 

Behalf  of  This  Afflicted  Class 
,  Much  that  was  deeply  interesting  regard- 
irfini  "f""**  ""^^  "'"'■  opportunities  and 
training  for  self-support  was  brought  out 
at  the  monthly  gathering  of  the  Unitarian 
Club  held  at  Hotel  Vendome  last  evening 
Z^.L^l  ""^  J"^""  attended  by  about  two 
hundred  members  and  guests.    Among  those 

cl  P  T  ff '"^  '^^'^  ^"^^"^  J"^"^^  Mar- 
cus P.  Knowlton  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court,  Rev.  Charles  Merriman  Dr 
Walter  E  Parker,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,' 
D  D,,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Solomon  B. 
Stebbins,  Rabbi  Charles  Fleischer  Rev 
Edward  Cummings,  G.  E.  Higgins  Rev' 
P.  S.  C.  Wicks  and  Rev.  Louis  Cornish.  , 

Horace  G.  Wadlin,  librarian  of  the  Bos 
ton  Public  Library,  was  elected  president 
Of  the  club,  to  succeed  George  Wlgglesworth 
who  has  held  the  office  for  two  vears  and 
who  was  given  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  on 
retiring.  The  other  officers  elected  were: 
Vice  presidents,  Solomon  Lincoln  and  Pres- 
ident Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; treasurer,  Francis  H.  Brown-  sec- 
retary, Charles  W.  Burt  well;  executive 
committee,  D.  WalteT  Channing,  Jerome  ' 
Jones  and  Herbert  Nash. 

The  after-dinner  entertainment  consisted  i 
of  a  lecture  and  exhibition  of  stereopticon  ' 
and  cinematograph  views  Illustrating  the 
progress  in  both  education  and  useful  In- 
dustries of  late  years  made  by  blind  peo- 
ple of  all  ages.  The  lecture  was  by  Charles 
F.  P.  Campbell  of  London,  Eng.,  son  of  Dr 
Joseph  Campbell,  a  native  of  Tennessee  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  for'  a 
time  associated  with  Dr.  Howe  in  his  work 
for  the  blind  in  South  Boston.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years 
principal  of  the  most  remarkable  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  world,  located  in  London. 
He  Is  the  only  blind  man  that  ever  climbed 
Mont  Blanc. 

Young  Mr.  Campbell,  who  Is  agent  for  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  in  Massachusetts,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  make  all  people  so  afflicted  self- 
supporting  in  one  way  or  another,  showed 
how  far  ahead  of  our  industrial  schools  for 
the  blind  ai^^  those  in  Great  Britain.  Among 
the  industrial  fields  that  are  there  success- 
fully cultivated  by  the  blind  are  those  of 
piano  tuning,  as  well  as  repairing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
offices,  the  latter  vocation  being  possiblp 
by  means  of  only  slight  changes  made  in  the 
keyboard  of  an  ordinary  typewriter.  Mr. 
Campbell  declared  that  in  this  country  edu- 
cation for  the  blind  has  been  largely  aca- 
demic, whereas  in  England  much  more  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  manual  training, 
and  with  admirable  results.  Great  atten- 
tion, he  said.  Is  given  to  outdoor  exercises, 
skating,  bowling,  cycling,  running  and 
swimming,  and  proficiency  is  reached  in  all 
of  these,  showing  that  blind  persons  can 
be  taught  to  do  many  things  supposed  to  be 
beyond  their  powers. 

Of  those  trained  in  the  London  school 
the  speaker  said,  eighty-nine  per  cent  are 
self-supporting  after  graduating.  One  rea- 
son that  England  has  met  with  such  suc- 
cess is  that  she  has  a  compulsory  school 
law  for  blind  children  as  well  as  for  chil- 
dren who  can  see.  In  this  country  it  is 
not  so.  He  laid  great  emphasis  on  the 
proposition  that  the  blind  are  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  objects  of  charity,  but 
that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  whatever  I 
special  form  of  training  may  be  necessary 
to  fit  them  to  earn  a  living.  That  such  a 
system  of  education  is  perfectly  practica- 
ble with  a  vast  majority  of  blind  persons 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  Mr.  Campbell 
said.  He  showed  how  in  some  in.<!;!itutions 
young  babies  are  taken  and  often  cured  of 
the  affliction  by  proper  treatment.  "One- 
third  of  the  blindness,"  he  stated,  "among 
children  might  he  prevented  if  they  were 
examined  for  ophthalmia  within  a  few- 
hours  after  birth.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
law  compelling  this  to  be  done,  and  It 
would  bo  well  if  in  Mas.sachusetts  such  a 
compulsory  law   could  he   enforced  " 


Among  t'ne  pictures  shown 


were  those  of 


difficult  needlework  and  knitting  done  bv 
blind  girls,  the  different  characters  used  to 
teach  the  blind  to  read  and  figure,  a  sho^-t- 
hand  machine  on  which  some  ar'»  able  to 
take  dictation  at  130  words  a  minutc'  and 
physical  exercises  in  the  open  air,  show'in- 
how  proficient  the  blind  become  in  these' 
A  number  of  musical  selections  were  ndm^r 
ably  given  by  two  blind  men— C.  HP-es" 
cott.  cornetist  and  singer,  and  H.  Mozeal- 
_ous,  pianist  and  singer. 


P^rfcim  Wxmimti&t 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1904 

-  A  woman  in  Kansas  woke  up  one  morn-  | 
ing  to  llnd  that  she  wa3  totally  Wind.  She 
iiad  the  use  of  both  eyes  the  day  before,  | 
•ind  the  opticians  who  examined  hor  were  ' 
at  a  loss  to  find  the  cause.  About  two 
weeks  ago  the  sight  of  one  eye  returned  as 
suddenly  as  It  went,  and  now  the  experts 
think  that  she  may  regain  the  use  or  her 
other  -eye. 

lOSTON   EVENING   TRANSCRIPT, 
FRIDAY,    JANUARY    15,    1904 

To   Help   a   Blind   TheoloKioal   Student 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript; 

The  blind  theological  student  •  in  the 
Isouthwest,  for  whom  some  of  your  readers 
icontributed  to  buy  a  set  of  Royce's  books, 
Is  now  at  Shelter  Neck,  near  Burgaw, 
N  C  where  he  has  a  modest  position  as 
preacher  and  teacher.  It  would  add  greatly 
to  his  usefulness  If  a  second-hand  type- 
writer could  be  provided  for  him.  He  Is 
familiar  with  a  Remington  machine.  I  won- 
der If  there  is  not  somebody  who  has  a 
second-hand  Remington  he  or  she  wou  d 
like  to  give  to  this  young  man  heroically 
trving  to  serve  in  the  great  causes  of  educa- 
tion and  religion.  Inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  A.  F.  Peterson,  305  Chest- 
nut avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  or  to  me. 

REV  Albert  H.  Spencs,  Jr., 
Second  Unitarian  Society. 

44  Fairmount  ave.,   West  SomervUle. 

DAIIiY    NEWS,    FRIDAY, 

JANUARY    8,J9M. 

Light    in    Darkness. 
Among  the  Sightless  Toilers. 


"Even  very  dark  and  no  brightness  in  it" 
is  the  first  thought  that  strikes  the  visitor, 
;as  he  handles  the  pretty  and  nseful  wares 
Vended  at  258,  Tottenham-court-road,  and  hears 
ithat  they  are  "  made  hy  the  blind."  But  that 
most  pathetic  motto  does  not  come  home  with 
its  true  force  and  meaning  till  the  would-be 
purchaser  sees  for  himself  the  work  that  is  done 
and  the  workers  who  do  it — that  sightless  band 
|of  toilers  who  are  by  no  means  the  least  in- 
jtere.sting  recruits  in  the  ranks  of  skilled  labour. 
For  these  well-made  brooms  and  brushes,  these 
baskets  and  chairs,  these  mats,  mattresses,  and 
cushions  that  make  so  brave  a  show  in  the 
shop"  are  the  handiwork  of  sightless  men 
ad  women,  whose  patient  industry  and  nimble 
fingers  have  to  supply  their  lack  of  sight.  Yet 
these  blind  men  and  women  would,  but  for  this 
beneficent  haven,  be  dragging  out  an  idle  and 
poverty-stricken  existence,  than  which  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  forlorner.  To 
be  poor  is  bad,  but  to  be  blind,  how  imraeasiu-- 
ably  worse! 

And  those  who  see  what  has  already  been 
ccomplished  in  helping  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves will  want  to  know  something  of  the  in- 
ception of  a  work  that  has  developed  on  such 
excellent  lines.  Women  visitors  especially 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  "  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  "  owes 
its  initiative  to  a  woman,  whose  own  infirmity 
of  blindness  did  but  quicken  her  sympathies 
with  her  fellows  in  affliction.  Elizabeth  Gil- 
bert, the  daughter  of  a  former  Bishop  of 
Chiciiester,  was  born  in  1826,  and  three  years 
later  had  her  sight  for  ever  destroyed  by  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever.  As  she  grew  older  she 
brooded  long  and  constantly  over  the  sad  condi- 
tions of  the  blind  poor,  whose  poverty  and 
surroundings  allowed  of  no  alleviation  in  their 
lot,  and  in  1854  Miss  Gilbert  initiated  a  plan, 
on  quite  a'  small  scale,  for  employing  seven 
blind  men  in  tlicir  own  homes,  engaging  at  the 
same  time  a  cellar  in  Holborn  as  a  store  room 
for  the  material  for  work. 


To-day,  alter  tuty  years  of  progress,  the  blind 
workers,  amounting  in  number  to  between 
seventy  and  eighty,  are  installed  in  the  spacious 
and  coinmodious  work  looms  afforded  by  the 
Tottenham-coMi-t-road  premises.  And  wlioever 
cares  to  pcnetrato  "  behind  the  scenes  " — and 
one  is  well  repaid  for  tbe  enterprise — will  see 
rows  of  patient  craftsmen  turning  out  brashes 
and  brooms,  or  others  whose  deft  fingers  nimbly 
manipulate  reeds  in  the  "basket  room."  It  is 
only  tlie  beginners  who  "fumble"  over  their 
task,  bnt  it  taUes  two  years  to  become  an  expert 
in  tlio  basket  work.  The  mat  makers,  too, 
work  hard,  and  excellent  specimens  they  turn 
out,  for  those  blind  men  are  very  "  tborougli " 
iu  their  work.  The  uood  chopping  goes  for- 
waid  iu  anotlii'i    lunii.    lis  iiL,'li   it  makes  one 

■  .1  that  ply  such  a 

■  '    '  Yet   they   arc 
j;d  Cm.  flowing  pile  of  chips 

binds  into  bundles  of  fire- 


tremble  for  tho  ' 

seemingly    h:i/,;ii' 

sure,  ii  slow,  at  il, 

that  another  holpc 

wood  testifies  to  the  progress  made. 

Not  less  interesting  are  the  women  workers 
as  they  pureue  their  task  of  brush-making  or 
chair-caning  —  a  branch  of  indastiy  that 
ought  to  induce  many  people  to  send  their 
chairs  to  be  re-eanod  by  those  careful  fingers 
that  move  so  unerringly  at  their  task.  One  of 
the  most  promising  developments  in  the 
women's  work  is  mattress-making,  which  it  is 
hoiJed  will  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
work-rooms,  since  machine-made  brushes  com- 
pete too  closely  with  those  made  by  our  blind 
manufacturers,   however   well  turned  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing  about  the 
big,  lofty  rooms  is  the  atmosphere  of  resigned 
content  perceptible  on  the  faces  of  all  tho  blind, 
men  and  women  alike.  And  this  content  is  vei7 
easily  quickened  to  cheerfulne.ss  by  the  welcome 
visit  from  an  outsider. 

Yet  some  of  these  quiet  toiling  lives  hide 
poignant  tragedies  of  their  ovra,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, that  of  a  young  woman  feeling  her  blind 
way  amid  the  intricacies  of  chair-caning  who 
ilost  her  husband  of  a  few  mouths  in  the  South 
African  War.  Another  poor  girl  is  the  victim 
of  a  chronic  spinal  complaint,  and  sits  in  irons 
all  day,  yet  she  struggles  bravely  against  her 
two-fold  infirmity,  and  helps  to  keep  together 
ithe  poor  little  home  that  she  has  left  behind. 

Those  blind  of  both  sexes  who  are  incapaci- 
tated by  age  are  pensioned  off  by  the  associa- 
Ition,  so  as  to  end  their  darkened  days  in  a 
tiny  home  of  their  own,  however  humble,  rather 
than  in  the  dreaded  "  house."  Perhaps  the 
Pension  Fund  is  the  phase  of  the  work  which 
most  appeals  to  outsiders,  seeing  that  it  helps 
to  provide  very  necessary  aid  in  old  age  and 
sickness  for  those  sightless  toilers  who,  as  long 
as  health  and  strength  permitted,  have  striven 
iso  bravely  to  "help  themselves."  One  aged 
pensioner  made  good  his  claim  for  such  assist- 
lance  after  tieing  up  bundles  of  firewood  for 
thii-ty-four  yeai-s  in  the  work-rooms  till  the 
strength  failed  him  for  the  task.  And  if  some 
of  those  who  already  give  a  helping  hand  to  the 
I  blind  by  purchasing  household  necessaries  at 
25S,  Tottenham  Coiu't-road,  would  go  and  see 
for  themselves  how  satiiSfactorily  the  work  is 
carried  on,  they  would  be  more  than  ever 
quickened  to  sympathy  for  the  sightless  poor 
who,  handicapped  by  the  stern  limitations  of 
poverty  and  aflliction  alike,  make  iu  those 
work-rooms  such  a  brave  effort  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood.  All  informaliow  will.be 
gladly  given,  and  financial  aid  to  the  Pension 
T'und  leceived,  by  the  Secretary,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sydney  Selfe. 

M.  A.  V. 
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A  aCHOOL  FOR  THE  RT.T^JkT)  ^j 

The  past  hundred  years'HGir^  been 
marked  by  the  rapid  advance  which  has 
been  made  in  all  the  varied  departments 
ot  life,  and  especially  in  the  opportuni-  i 
ties  for  gaining:  a  good,  practical  educa- 
tion. Man  has  seemed  to  realize  that  he 
If  <-"*!  a'l  isolated  factor  in  this  world, 
but  that  he  is  one  of  a  grand  brother- 
hood whose  well-being  must  interest  him 
more  or  less,  in  spite  of  himself.  To-day 
schools  and  institutions  of  learning  are 
Jcattered  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
.hose  who  will  may  fit  themselves  to  fill 
1  worthy  place  in  life.  Even  the.se  who 
have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  may  " 
by  means  of  the  scholarships  which  are 
given,  obtain  even  a  college  education. 
Thus  these  who  see  have  almost  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  self-advanceme'it 
whereas  the  blind  are  not  so  fortunately 
^  ihf  Ti-  Handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
sight  they  requne  a  more  careful  train- 
ng  than  those  who  see  In  order  that 
they  may  provide  for  themselves.  Manv 
of   the   states   have   made   provision     for 


this   to   a   cert 


but   even 


opportunitie 


been 


the    blind    hav 

which  are  given  to  those 

Because  of  this,  a  movement  has- 
started  «-hich  has  for  its  object  the  es- 
tablishing ot  an  industrial  school  for  the 
blind  of  this  State,  where  they  shall  re- 
ceive such  practical  instruction  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  their  own  way  in 
Ife,  They  are  capable  of  doing  many 
Ihings  as  well  as  those  who  have  their 
sight,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  given  as  much  attention  as 
tlieir  more  fortunate  companions.  The 
object  IS  certainly  a  worthy  one,  and  it 
1.S  earnestly  lioped   that  the  citizens     of 

I  this  btate  will  interest  themselves  in  its 

!   welfare.  W.  J.  RYAN. 

COLOKAbO  IHdKX.     jA.N.  j..    jqiu  I 

TKe  Deaf  and  Blind. 

There  is  probably  not  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
land  that  has  not  had  one  or  more  applications  for 
the  admission  of  children  who  are  not  only  deaf,  but 
who  are  also  blind.  These  applications  confront 
most  schools  with  a  proposition  that  they  are  not  at 
all  prepared  to  meet.  Children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  require  extraordinary  care  and  attention 
and  when  one  is  received  it  becomes  almost  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  get  an  especial  teacher  and  an  espe- 
cial caretaker  for  it.  In  view  of  this  fact,  would  it  not 
be  wise  for  the  states  to  take  concerted  action  looking- 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  school  especially  for| 
such  cases,  where  school-rooms,  chapel,  everything, 
could  be  exactly  adapted  to  their  needs  and  where 
every  state  might  send  its  children  of  this  class,  and 
be  assured  of  their  best  care.— New  Jersey  Worker. 

We  doubt  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
such  a  separate  or  special  school,  Theeduca-i 
tion  of  the  deaf-blind  in  its  special  character 
partakes  more  of  that  of  the  deaf  than  of  the 
blind.  They  find  no  difficulty  in  cotnmuaicat-| 
ing  with  the  deaf,  and  their  deaf  schoolmates, 
so  far  as  our  observation  goes,  take  pleasurej 
and  vie  with  each  other  in  showing  them  at- 
tention. They  thus  acquire  an  education  out- 
side the  class  room  that  would  be  altogether 
imposible  in  a  school  composed  wholly  of  deaf- 
blind.  Not  only  this:  ttiey  are  in  themselves 
a  valuable  asset  to  iheir  schools.  They 
awaken  tiie  noble  instincts  of  humanity  in 
every  visitor,  call  forth  the  highest  skill  and 
patience  of  the  teacher,  and  inculcate  among 
their  more  fortunate  fellow  pupils  lessons  of 
helpfulness  that  would  otherwise  perhaps 
never  be  learned.  Our  three  deaf-blind  pupils 
are  certainly  a  cause  of  extra  expense  to  the 
School, but  they  give  as  well  as  take,  in  the 
manner  explained,  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
regret  the  pecuniary  cost  of  their  education. 
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K.■i^TCCKT  Keport. 


The  report  ol  the  Kentucky  Sdio.il  f,,t 
the  bh"ntl  for  its  fiscal  yeiir  1903.  l.f.s 
been  received.  It  is  singular  in  that 
there  is  no  report  by  the  su|)erlnten()ent 
The  docut'iient  has  large  local  interest  no 
doiil.t,  ().it  U  with  ..It  sprciil  interest  to 
the  general    leader   (^clpt    iu   so  far    as 


that 


may 


1>.V  a  chapter  of 


formation  whicli  has  been    (.dd.ri  lo    ih.' 
report  lor  th';  benefit   f.f   the    parents   of 
the  pupils  and   the  general  reader.      It  U 
mui'h  to  be    ic^trelted    ihat    llicfe    (lorn 
mcnts  have  so    narrow    a    circulaiinn       1 
can  not  forbear  the    feeling  that  if    il  cs. 
circulars  of  infoiniilii.n  were  more  wide 
ly  piddished    they    would    acfompli  h    n 
very  lKr«..  meHSiire   <d   >ion\,    «|ii,h    n\ 
the  schiols  sen.n    anxioujto    aeoonplisi, 
and  try  so  niaiiy    wavs   to  do  it.     In    the 
last  y<  ar  or  two  I  h^ivo   referred  Ih  these 
columns  to  admirable  eircular  of  the  kind  i 
from  Dr.  Smead  and  Mr    Dow  and  I  no«  ' 
take  much  pleasure   in    mentioning    Ihiu 
valuable    cemtriliution    lo    that    kind   of' 
circular  matter  that  ouulit  to  have  a  very 
much  wider  ran^re.     The    misses  of    th. 
ought  to  know    many    of    the   facts    thai  j 
this    d.  cuments     contains.     .Many    men  I 
would    he    lietter  citizen.s.    more    useful, 
more  generally  in'ornii-d,   am]  l>etter  pre- 
pared   lo  meet   all    the   duties   of    g.>,.d 
citizjnsliip  by  knoA-inu'    where  the  Uliid 
of  th  !ir  iM-nnonwealth    may  receive  free 
school   instructions  n  I     iraiain,r,    «•!  at 
S'rt    rif    childre  1    are     t.,     bu  pn.vi  led 
for  at  the  school,  Imw    (dd    Ihcv  no  st  he 
to  enter,  an  1  hi  v  id  1    nut  to  enter;    f.i 
they  have  a  misrhcvions  age   limit  skuw- 
thing  that  bars  applicants    after    sixteen, 
times  eighteen  or   some    oher    arbiiimy 
age. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  he 
informed  that  there  are  forly-lao 
schools  for  the  l>l>nfl  in  this  country,  and 
thit  laNt  year  4. ;)")>(  cthil  Iren  were  ur.ilcr 
instruction  in  them.  IIoa-  fortunite  thnt 
they  do  not  all  belong  to  one  state  or  one 
community!  What  a  fine  opportiinitt 
this  wide  dissi  minaiiin  id  lie 
condition  affords  for  a  generous  emulation 
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'  -will  he  likely  to  cslalilisli  a  school  for  the 
colored  deal  and  hlind  dining  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Such  inov,,- 
ments  usually  st  irt  from  the  patent 
school  and  result  in  an  annex  of  some 
sort  for  the  negroes.  Tne  Staunton 
school  is  likely  lo  escape  this  handicap 
as  the  niovtinent  stalled  with  a  deal 
gentlemen  not  connected  with  Iheschoid. 
and  It  is  likelv  to  result  in  the  eslalilish- 
ineiit  of  a  distinct  inatitulion  some  whi  ii 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  itute,  possild.i 
nboiit  Hampton. 

West  Virginia  has  so  small  a  colored 
population  as  lo  have  no  such  proMetn 
at  present  to  f^jce.  There  have  nevei 
been  more  than  five  pupils  at  once  ri 
<piiriiig  llie  care  of  such  a  sclimd  and 
this  institution  has  assumed  that  dutj 
and  placid  such  pupils  in  the  school  fi.r 
colored  youth  in  Baltimore.  While  the 
numbers  are  inconsidi  rable  this  is  a'- 
logelher  the  greatest  wi.-idoru  as  it 
secures  better  op|)urlunitleK  for  the  pupils 
and  al  much  less  expense  f.,r  the  stare 

Tc I  revert  for  a  moment  t..  the  Keiituck.\ 
report,  I  may  mentiim,  which  the 
dnciiineiit  Hoes  not,  thit  the  insiiiuti(,r. 
lliMugh  its  superintendent  manages  the 
Arm  rican  Printing  House  lor  the  Blind 
1  nieniion  this  with  a  Inri'idiey  that  I 
would  be  irrexciisable  if  it  were  n'lt  thai 
our  people  need  often  to  be  reminded  of! 
iht  fact,  and  to  be  tidd  that  they  may 
buy  the  books  for  tlie  blind  at  the 
.American  Printing  H.uise  for  the     Blind, 

There  is  a  want  ..f  lioniidikeness  abrnr; 
lliis  rep  r  that  1  .iirL-\dlv  S'lvp  ,;|  „,,s.-, 
<U     "i  t'l  •  e<-e,S!.'e    n  ■  I    vy     .f  t'l     ::e,,i,l 
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means    and  institr 
irnprovernent  of  their  s^-rvi  -el 

The  ICentu.  ky  School  has  12 
pupils  arrd  iti  a  sepirate  scho  d  •>', 
colored  pupils.  Tiris  an.rex  f„r  ih 
ben.  lit  of  the  colore.l  race  is  common  In 
the  souihern  iiislilulions. 

Virginia  iii  recognizing    her   duly    and 
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The  School  for  the   Blind, 

OvERBROOK,    Pa. 


A  Japanese  Nightingale. 


The  yew  York  Times  Saturday  Rccww  of  Books: 
Recently,  reading  for  the  first  time  "  A 
Japanese  Nightingale,"  by  Onoto  Watanna, 
I  came  upon  the  toUowTng  lines.  They 
occur  in  the  fifth  chapter,  entitled,  "  In 
Which  the  Eagt  and  the  "West  Are  United  ": 

Pink,  white,  and  blushy-red  twigs  of 
cherry  and  plum  blossoms,  idly  swaying, 
flung  out  their  suave  fragrance  on  the 
flattered  breeze,  the  volatile  handmaid  of 
young  May,  who  had  freed  all  the  im- 
prisoned perfumes,  unhindered  by_  the 
cynic  snarl  of  the  jealous  Winter,  and 
with  silent,  pursuasive  wooing  had  taught 
the  dewy-tinctured  air  to  please  all  living 
nostrils.  So  from  the  glowing  and  thrill- 
ing thoughts  that  tremble  on  the  young 
I  tree  of  life  is  love  distilled,  and  unmind- 
I  ful  of  the  assembling  of  the  baffled  pow- 
ers of  cold  caution  and  warning  fear,  the 
heart  is  filled  with  fountain  tumults  it 
;.  cannot  dissemble. 

I  was  not  only  .struck  at  once  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  these  lines,  but  I 
recognized  some  of  them  as  a  prose  adapta- 
tion from  a  cyclus  of  sonnets  written  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  professional  musician 
and  litterateur  well  known  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  These  sonnets  were  composed  in 
i  1897-98,  and  early  in  the  Spring  of  1898 
1  the  author  had  sent  me  the  series  of  nine 
i  iSonnets  complete,  entitled,  "  Guinevere, 
I  Launcelot,  and  Arthur— a  heart  tragedy 
I  of  three  typical  characters  recounted  and 
I  defined  in  a  cyclus  of  nine  sonnets— by 
[  John  S.  Van  Cleve."  Here  is  the  opening 
sonnet  from  which  Onoto  Watanna 
I  gleaned  a  large  part  of  her  material  for 
the  quoted  paragraph: 

GUINEVERE'S  APOLOGY. 
White,   innocent  twigs  of  apple,  idly  sway- 
Shed  a  suave  fragrance  on  the  flattered 

breeze. 
Volatile    hand-maid    of    young   May;    she 
frees 
All   perfumes   from   their   prisons,    nor   de- 


I  Naturally  my  curiosity  was  aroused  as 
to  how  Onoto  Watanna  had  obtained  the 
lines,  so  evidently  the  figures  and  phrases 
of  Prof.  Van  Cleve.  I  was  visiting  in  Cin- 
cinnati when  I  read  the  book,  and  by  a 
favorable  coincidence  Prof.  Van  Cleve 
came  to  that  city  at  the  same  time,  from 
his  home  in  Troy,  Ohio.  Over  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  I  read  him  the  quoted  lines 
from  the  Japanese*  Nightingale.  He 
gasped,  then  emitted  a  short,  hysterical 
laugh. 

"  Why,  it's  my  sonnet,  almost  bodily  !  " 
he  exclaimed.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  him  to  understand  exactly 
how   the   thing  could  have   happened. 

"  I  met  Onoto  Watanna,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  while  I  was  living  in  Chicago,  during 
the  Summer  of  1898.  And  now  I  do  re- 
call that  I  recited  to  her  my  sonnets.  She 
was  immensely  enthusiastic  —  praised  me 
liberally,  and  finally  asked  if  I  should  ob- 
ject to  her  using  some  part  of  the  work 
in  her  book,  which  she  was  writing  at 
the  time.  Naturally,  a  writer  supposes 
that  this  would  mean  to  quote  his  work, 
and  to  give  him  credit  for  it.  He  is  not 
supposed  to  spend  his  time  composing  and 
elaborating  merely  to  hand  the  result  of 
his  thought  and  labor  over  to  some  other 
author,  that  his  or  her  name  may  be  ap- 
pended to  it."  Nevertheless  he  laughed 
good-naturedly,  "  adding  the  trite  saw, 
"  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery." 

Prof.  Van  Cleve  has  been  blind  since  his 
eighth  year,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  and  most  brilliant  of  men.  Be- 
sides being  a  finished  musician  and  music- 
al instructor,  he  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
English  literature,  has  mastered  several 
languages,  and  keeps  thoroughly  abreast 
of  the  times.  His  sonnets  have  not  yet 
been  published  or  even  copyrighted.  They 
are  not  ordinary  work— indeed,  quite  the 
contrary.  They  are  aglow  with  life,  color, 
and  intensity  and  individuality  of  expres- 
sion. His  work  catches  and  holds  the  at- 
tention—a fact  which  needs  no  critic  for 
its  proof— since  the  Japanese  lady  honored 
it  by  manifesting  a  very  evident  desire  to 
attach  her  name  to  it.  But  she  has  not 
committed  her  literary  purloining  cleverly. 
The  figures,  beautiful  in  themselves  as 
poetry,  read  as  if  lugged  into  prose  from 
some  foreign  source.     They  do  not,   in  her 

text,  hang  together  smoothly  or  consist- 
ently. 

Why  this  woman,  with  all  her  cleverness 
and  cajKicity  for  real  literary  beauty,  should 
have  wished  to  steal  a  poet's  thunder,  is 
not  entirely  explainable. 

GENEVIEVE    FARNELL. 
>    New  York,  Jan.  14,  1904. 
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'Gainst    gentle    joys,    by    silent    soft    de- 
Teaches  the  dewy-tinctured  air  to  please 
All    living    nostrils,    with    caressive    stray- 
So  from  our  white  and  innocent  thoughts, 
that    tremble 
On    the   young    tree    of   life    is    love   dis- 

■Rv   =!le;ilth:    cold   caution,    ice-browed   fear 
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Will,  ""fuuntain-tumults  It  can  nought  dis- 
And  singing  hopes  new.  .bfbUatlons  build. 


FREE  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


-A-rrangements  are  being  perfected 
whereby  a  free  class  for  the  blind  will 
be  established  in  this  city.  It  will  be 
centrally  looated  and  for  the  next  two 
years  will  be  maintained  by  private 
suijscription,  after  that  the  legislature 
will    be   petitioned    for   funds,    as    was 

deaf   '°  '^^^^  °^  "^^  ^^'^°'''  *°''  ^^^ 

The  pupils  will  be  tau^hfr'under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  .AJieTB*llows  whc 
has  recently  e^ablished  J?i  this'  citi 
the  only  private  school  for  the  blii 
m  the  United  States.  Board  memb  ' 
:  "iS'^'^'f  such  prominent  men  asj 
Nicholas  Senn  of  Chicago,  Dr.  A 
I  ander  Graham  Bell  cf  Nov-ia  sStia. 
^/°i.  •'■  ^^-  Stearns  of  the  Unlv*Uy 
of  Wisconsin  and  others.  T 

The  class  will  be  o-pened  the  1 
I  week  in  February  and  will  have  f? 
I  eight  to  twelve  scholars  enrolled  ai 
once.  Their  course  of  study  will  em- 
■fu^.^^^'^  regular  public  school  work 
with  the  exception  of  drawing  and  pen- 
manship and  wiirin  time  be  a  branch 
of  the  public  school  v.ork.  The  an- 
nual expense  will  be  $2,500.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  should  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer.  Miss  Alice  Burnham  Fel- 
lows, 403  Newberry  boulevard.  ^ 

""' -M?^ t) 

DNITAEUN  CLUB  MEETS. 

At  the  monthly  gathering  of  the 
Unitarian  club,  held  at  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  Wednesday  evening,  the  after- 
dinner  proceedings  consisted  of  a  talk 
and  an  exhibition  of  stereoptieon  and 
cinematograph  views  illustrating  the 
progress  in  both  education  and  useful 
industries  of  late  years  made  by  blind 
people  of  all  ages. 

The  entertainer  was  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  of  London,  whose  father,  a 
blind  pupil  and  subsequently  assistant 
of  the  late  Dr.  Howe  at  the  South 
Boston  blind  asylum,  has  been  for 
mere  than  30  years  principal  of  the 
most  remarkable  school  for  the  blind 
ii:  the  world,  located  in  Lcndon,  and 
who  is  the  only  blind  man  who^  ever 
climbed   Mont   Blanc. 

A  number  of  musical  selections  were 
admirably  rendered  by  two  blind  men, 
H.  C.  Prescott,  cornetist  and  singer, 
and  H.   Mozealous,   pianist   and  singer. 


p 


They  were  encored  again  and  aigsinj 
l^,-'>  Among  the  guests  present  were  Rev.i 
Joseph.  H.  Crocker,  of  Ann  Arhor, 
Michigan;  Judge  Marcus  C.  Knowlton,' 
Rabhi  Charles  Fleischer,  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings,  Rev.  Charles  Menriam, 
Rev.  F.  S.  C.  "Wicks,  Rev.  Louis 
Cornish  and  "Walter  F.  Parker,  a  su-, 
pervisor  of  the   Boston  public   schools. 

Before  dinner  these  officers  were 
elected:  Horace  G.  "Wadlin,  president; 
Solomon  Lincoln  and  President 
Charles  "W.  Eliot,  of  Hai-vard,  vice- 
presidents;  Dr.  Francis  H.  Brown, 
treasurer;  Charles  H.  Birtwell,  secre- 
tary. 

Highly  complimentary  resolutions 
relative  to  the  retirement  of  George 
"Wigglesworth  from  the  presidency  of 
the  club,  after  a  service  of  two  years, 
were  adopted,  and  Mr.  "Wigglesworth 
made  a  fitting  response.  In  assuming 
the  chair,  Mr.  "Wadlin,  the  new  presi 
dent,  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  honor  paid  him  in  the  happiest 
possible  manner. 


Ill    It  ']  JII.I. ni]|    |1nii»  ml  i|ii  I  hill    of  the 

governor  and  council  will  be  held  in 
February.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  Friday,  January  22,  and  as 
rFebiTiary  Is  a  short  month  with  few 
'important  nominations  to  be  made.  It 
tls  likely  that  the  following  meeting 
held  the  first  week  in  Marcli, 
this  is  not  yet  definitely 
[arranged.  As  stated  before  Governor, 
and  Mrs.  Hill  plan  to  make  a  trip  to' 
jKew  Mexico  early  in  February  to  visit 
ithe  latter's  son  John  E.  Liggett  who  is 
:now  located  there  upon  a  ranch.  They 
plan  to  be  there  about  two  weeks  and 
|wlll  be  back  here  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  February  also  the  members 
of  the  council,  as  required  by  law,  will 
visit  the  several  Massachusetts  insti- 
tutes, as  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
W^(i  and  the  School  for  the  Feeble 
Mftuded— v.-here  there  are  Maine  pupils 
and  to  v.-hose  support  Maine  makes  an- 
nual contribution.  The  dates  for  this 
itBi#  are  not  yet  determined  upon. 


■la?,  m%^ 


The  very  remarkable  way  in  which  the 
late    James    Oliver.    Jr.,    was    able    to    go 
about  Athol  unaided  had  been  many  times 
commented  upon  by  Athol  and  Orange  peo- 
1''.",^°.''   strangers   who    came    in    contact 
with  him.     p'or  a  number  of  years  Mr  Oli- 
ver was  totally  blind,  but  he  did  not  allow 
tliat  to  deprive  km .Af ...'certain  pleasures  of 
life   He  was  familiar  with  about  every  cross- 
walk and  public  building  in  Athol,  he  often 
walked  alone  from  his  borne  in  Athol  Cen- 
ter downtown,  and  had  often  .said  he  could 
tell  when  pn.ssing  large  objects,  such  as  a 
tree,    house   or   large   obstruction,    br    the 
sudden   change   in  atmospheric  conditions. 
He  always  had  a  cane  with  him,  and  kept 
It  In  constant  play.     His  work  on  a  type- 
writer was  very  fine,  and  he  often  attend- 
ed the  meetings  of  Athol  grange,  where  he 
took  part  in  debates  and  other  discussions, 
.ihere  lias  been  but  once  in  the  past  seven 
or   eight  years   when   an   accident  has   oc- 
curred   from    his    miscalculating    his    sur- 
roundings.    One  time  he  was  on  Hapgood 
'road,  and  walked  off  a  high  embankment, 
falling  20  feet  to  rocks  below.    Besides  suf- 
fering from  two  bruises,  he  was  not  injured 
in  the  least.     "Word  has  been  received  from 
Dr   Miers   of  the   pathological   institute   of 
New  York  city,  where  the  brain  of  Mr  Oli- 
ver has  been  .sent  for  examination,  that  it 
will  take  three  weeks  before  a  result  -will 
,  be  obtained.     The  case  has  excited  great 
interest  in  medical  circles.     Every  effort  to 
discover  the   true   cause   of   blindness   has 
failed.     The     cerebro-spinal     fluid     flow-ed 
down  through   the  nose,  about  si.x  ounces 
each   day,    and    as    long   as   that   flow   con- 
tinued the  brain  was  relieved.     "Whenever 
that  stopped,  even  for  au  hour,  the  young 
man   immediately   showed   the  effects  and 
would  go  into  a   profound  sleep,  and   did 
not  awaken  until  the  flow  began  again.  That 


peguliar  now  was  one  of  the  bafflimr  fnin„.. 
I  connected  with  the  dise.ise,  and  it  fs  bovlj 

'|.*^J'™'"  examination  ^JH  determine  the 
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MONDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1904 


THE  ADULT  BLIND 

A  Permanent  Board  for  Their 
Improvement 

One  Is  Recommended  by  the  Special 
Commission 

Industrial  Aid  Bureau  Should  Be 
Formed 

Commission  Advises  Establishment  of  Shop- 
Schools 


The  special  commission,  appointed  under 
chapter  74,  resolves  of  1903,  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  the  adult  blind,  to  in- 
quire into  means  and  methods  whereby  their 
condition  may  be  ameliorated,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  the  establishment 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  an  industrial  train- 
ing school  or  other  institution  for  the  adult 
blind,  and  to  report  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  of  1904,  has  submitted  Its  re- 
port. 

The  commission  has  given  several  hear- 
ings, at  which  many  blind  persons  ap- 
peared, including  Helen  Keller,  and  in- 
sisted that  Massachusetts  was  far  behind 
other  States  in  caring  for  the  adult  sight- 
less. The  blind  who  appeared  insisted  that 
they  were  not  after  charity  In  pensions  or 
any    other   form.      They    wanted    work. 

The  commission  in  the  report  Just  made 
states  what  has  been  dou^  In  this  matter 
in  other  States.  It  continues:  "In  Massa- 
chusetts hitherto  the  adult  blind,  compared 
with  the  young  blind,,  have  been  neglected, 
as,  beyond  the  expenditure  of  $5000  an- 
nually appropriated  by  the  State  for  the 
home  teaching  of  the  blind  (140  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  that  fund  in  1902);  the  employ- 
ment of  about  fifteen  men  in  the  workshop 
attached  to  the  Perkins  Institute,  at  South 
Boston;  and  certain  tentative  efforts  of 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  al- 
most nothing  of  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic nature  has  been  attempted. 

"The  information  which  the  commission 
has  been  enabled  to  gather  does  not  seem 
to  it  sufficient  to  warrant  It  in  elaborate 
recommendations,  or  in  presenting  an  ex- 
haustive Dlan  which  would  commit  the 
State  to  a  permanent  policy  or  a  large  ex- 
pense. "We  are,  however,  prepared  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
board  which  should  further  investigate  and 
be  empowered  to  operate  conservatively 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  facts  pre- 
sented   in    this    report. 

"A  complete  register  of  the  adult  blind 
Is  necessary  which  shall  give  in  detail  the 
conditions,  material  prospects,  capacity 
and  needs  of  each  blind  person.  This  com- 
mission should  study  and  determine  upon 
the  locality  which  best  affords  advantages 
for  shbp-schools,  and  should  procure  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  establishing  the  same 
in  one  or  more  of  the  large  centres  of  the 
State.  It  should  be  empowered  to  develop 
the  field  work  among  the  blind;  to  establish 
a  bureau  for  aid  and  information  which 
should  pr(^mote  opportunity  among  the 
blind  for  self-help. 

"This  work  would  be  at  first  tentative 
and  experimental;  but  if  wisely  conducted 
it  would  lead  to  permanent  results  in  the 
development  of  an  effective  and  economical 
State  policy  for  the  aid  of  the  talhid." 

The  commission  (which  is  composed  of 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  chairman,  Alpheus 
H.  Hardy  and  Agnes  Irwin),  submits  a 
bill  embodying  its  views,  and  reading  as 
follows: 

TEXT  OF   THE   BILL 

First— There  shall  be  constituted  a  per- 
manent board,  to  be  known  as  the  Board 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Adult  BHnd  in 
Massachusetts,  to  consist  of  five  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the 
of  the.  council. 


Second— ll  shall  prepare  and  maintain  a 
complete  register  of  the  adult .  blind  iu 
Massachusetts,  which  shall  describe  their 
condition,  cause  of  bUndness,  and  capacity 
for  education   and   industrial   training. 

Third— It  shall  establish  a  bureau  of  in- 
dustrial aid,  the  object  of  which  shall  be 
to  aid  the  blind,  in  finding  employment  or 
to  develop  home  industry,  and  in  further- 
ance t;iereof  to  furnish  materials  and  tools 
to  the  amount  not  exceeding  $200  to  any 
Individual,  and  may  establish  proper  agen- 
cies for  the  marketing  of  the  products  of 
their  labor. 

Fourth— It  shall  develop  the  field  work 
by  promoting  regular  visits  among  the 
aged  and  helpless  blind  in  their  homes,  and 
may  devise  methods  to  facilitate  the  cir- 
culation of  books. 

Fifth— It  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the 
governor  and  council,  establish  one  or 
more  shop-school  and  be  empowered  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  same,  to  pay  to 
employees  suitable  wages,  and  establish 
agencies  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
the  product    thereof. 

Sixth- It  shall  be  empowered  to  receive , 
into  the  schools  pupils  from  other  States 
upon  the  payment  of  such  fees  as  the 
board  shall  determine,  and  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion contribute  to  the  support  of  pupils 
from  Massachusetts  receiving  instructions 
in  schools  for  the  blind  In  other  States. 

Seventh— It  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  its  operations  and  financial  condition. 

Eighth- Its  members  may  be  at  any 
time  removed  for  cause  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council.  The 
vacancies  on  the  board  shall  be  filled  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  remaining 
members,  with  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor. The  board  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation. 

Ninth— There  shall  be  allowed  and  pand 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1904,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $5000.  to  be  expended  by  the 
board  established  by  this  act,  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Tenth— This  act  shall  take  effect  upon 
its  passage. 
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TO  HELP 
TBEJJND 

Special  Commission 
Reports  a  BsH 

The  special  commission   to   investigate 
the    adult    blind    reported    a    bill    to    the 
legislature   today   to   provide   for   a   per- 
manent   board    of   5    members,    to   serve 
without  pay,  but  to  have  $5000  to  spend 
during  1904,   to  prepare  and  maintain:— 
1— A   register    of    the    adult    blind,    de- 
i  scribing    conditloii,    cause    of    blindness 
,  and  capacity  for  educational  and  indus- 
I  trial  training. 

:  2—9  bureau  of  industrial  aid.  to  find 
them  employment,  to  develop  borne  in- 
dustry, to  furnish  tools  or  materials  to 
the  value  of  not  exceeding  .?200  to  any 
individual,  and  to  establish  agencies  to 
market  the  products  of  their  labor. 

3~To  develop  field  work  by  promoting 
regular  visit.s  among  the  aged  and  help- 
less blind,  and  to  devise  methods  for  the 
circulation  of   books. 

4— To  establish  1  or  more  shop  schools, 

pay  wages  and  establish  sales  agencies. 

5 — To  receive  pupils  from  other  states 

into    such    schools   on   payment    of   fees. 

and  to  pay  for  tuition  of  Massachusetts 

blind  persons  in  other  states  . 

The   bill   was   referred   to   the   commit- 

Ltee  on  education. 


bommittee  Recommencis  Permaner 
State  Board  to  Care  for  Tho:-; 
Thus  Afflicted 
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Mr.  .5lyaii  stated  that  conoerls  were 
soca  Xp  be  given  all  over  tiie  State  by 
.■1  company  of  t4Ja^»«inusiclans  to  aid 
iu  the  worlt  and  that  subordiaate 
granges  were  to  be  asked  to  help  both 
by  endorsement  and  subscription. 
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cliool    Girls 

onrlrTnU    pi-n 


Ing   her 


Japn 

One  of  tho 
the  new  Japan  is  Itie  scnooi  gin.  »nr,  snut- 
flefs  gracelTully  to  her  aeridemy  m  Ihr-  rloEs 
and  klmona  of  old  Nippon,  to  slurly  with 
docile  facility  a  European  college  curricu- 
lum and  at  least  one  foreign  language,  as 
the  pioneer  of  the  new  education.  There  are 
thorns  In  her  path,  too,  undreamed  of  by 
the  occidental  student.  Tho  foreign  lan- 
guage begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  book 
and  reads  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  up 
and  down;  she  finds  diffloulty  in  concentrat- 
on  when  raised  on  a  chair 
„  _  prisoned  by  a  desk;  her  wadded  ki- 
monar  comfortable  in  her  fireless,  paper- 
walled  home,  is  tar  too  warm  for  the  stove- 
heated  classroom,  and  she  is  alway.s  liable 
to  be  married  in  the  midst  of  her  studies. 
In  spite  of  these  handicaps,  she  readily  ac- 
quires even  the  higher,  education,  and  is 
almost  painfully  anxious  to  excel,  often 
overtaxing  her  frail  little  body  and  bright 
eyes  In  studying  by  the  foggy  flare  of  the 
andon  long  after  her  elders  are  asleep.  Her 
own  language  by  itself  presents  a  fair  field 
for  her  industry,  for  in  ordinary  reading 
and  writing  at  least  70no  characters  are 
used,  and  scholars,  owing  to  the  admixture 
of  Chinese,  must  master  twice  as  many. 

In  addition  to  the  new  western  learning, 
so  far,  at  least,  she  has  retained  that  of 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,  where  the  pro- 
verbial "tuppence"  must  always  have  been 
paid.  She  studies,  as  her  ancestors,  the 
Daimyo  and  the  Samurai,  studied,  the  art 
of  opening  and  shutting  doors,  polite  hand- 
ing of  teacups,  gracious  reception  of  pres- 
ents, and  so  on;  in  fact,  so  careful  and  elab- 
orate are  her  etiquette  lessons  that  no  pos- 
sibility of  unpreparedness  for  emergencies  is 
left  to  the  Japanese  maiden,  who  gains  an 
entire  self-possession  through  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  to  act  on  all  occasions, 
I  important  or  trivial— together  with  habitual 
politeness  and  charm.  In  the  deportm.ent 
class  she  masters  the  difficulties  of  walk- 
ing in  clogs  and  sandals,  of  sitting  on  and 
..icIt,^  frrvm  the  floor,  and  of  bowing  with 
grace  in  her  tight  kimono— her  bows  are 
often  literally  to  the  ground,  remember. 

The  arrangement  of  flowers  is  a  delightful 
lesson,  and  important,  considering  that  a 
flower  vase  is  often  the  sole  furniture  tn  a 
room.  Much  time  is  spent  in  demonstration 
of  how  they  should  not  be  grouped,  our  old 
bouquets  being  the  earliest  object--  lesson. 
Ceremonial  tea  infusing— quite  a  different 
thing  from  ordinary  tea  making— Is  a  very 
serious  study.  Tlie  number  and  depth  of 
the  salutations,  the  order  of  serving— every-  ' 
thing,  in  fact,  from  ihe  heating  of  the  water 
to  the  washing  of  the  tiny  bowl— is  pre- 
scribed by  a  rigid  and  elaborate  etiquette,  a 
mistake  in  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  well- 
bred  girl's  reputation.  The  reduced  gentle- 
woman instructs  in  these  dainty  arts,  but 
her  lessons  are  growing  unpopular  and  girls 
too  engrossed  in  sterner  studies  to  pay 
hearty  attention  to  the  minute  exactments 
of  old  Japanese  formalities.  Boys'  schools 
have  already  discarded  her  counsels  of  per- 
fection, and  probably  in  a  few  generations 
middle-elass  girls  will  make  their  saluta- 
tions and  their  tea  minus  the  exquisite  po- 
liteness of  the  honorable  Mme.  Etiquette. 

Music  is  always  taught  by  women  or 
blind  persons.  Aristocratic  maidens  learn 
the  biwa  (lyre)  or  koto  (harp),  and  middle- 
class  girls  the  samisen,  or  guitar.  Dancing 
is  not  an  accomplishment  much  esteem-^d  by 
the  highly  born  students— it  is  a  profession, 
not  a  pleasure^but  painting  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  taught  with  true  Japanese 
conventionality.  The  master  arrives,  squats 
on  the  talaine  (mats),  and  begins  to  draw 
either  from  a  model  or  his  Inner  conscious- 
ness. His  pupils,  squatting  around  him, 
watch  intently  his  firm,  dashing  strokes. 
When  his  sketch  is  complete  they  endeavor 
to  copy  his  production,  and  not  until  a  like 
effect  in  the  same  number  of  strokes  has 
been  obtained,  and  can  be  reproduced  from 
memory,  may  they  proceed  to  another  sub- 
ject. In  this  the  charming  conventionality 
of  Japan  is  easily  traced,  although  its  re- 
sults are  not  invariably  happy,  as  when  Ho- 
kusal  painted  that  fabulously  impossible 
so-called  horse,  i\-hich  all  Japanese  artists 
reverently  copy  today,  not  because  they 
think  it  like  a  horse,  but  because  Hokusai 
was  considered  sucli  a  good  painter  of 
horses!  On  holidays,  which  are  as  common, 
luckily,  in  the  Japanese  calendar  as  saints' 
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BOSTON   ETTENING 
JANUARY    23,    1904 

The  Newtonville  Women's  Guild  met 
Tuesday  afternoon  In  the  parlors  of  the 
New  Church,  Highland  avenue.  The  music 
tor  the  afternoon  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
\lbert  P.  Carter.  Mrs.  Royal  Pulslfer 
sang  a  group  of  songs.  Mrs.  Frank  T. 
Benner,  the  president,  was  in  the  chair. 
The  speaker,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
agent  for  the  Massachusetts  Association  lor 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind, 
took  for  the  subject  of  his  lecture  "Seeing 
by  Touch." 


A 
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FIRST    NOVEL   OF    1904. 


The   Deliverance,"   Ellen   Glasgow's   Story   of  the 
Virginia  Tobacco  Fields.* 

Reviewed  for  ij  he  New"  York  Times  Saturday  Review  op 
i  Books  by 

Mrs.  M.  GORDON  PRYOR  RICE.  • 

n<;j.E  Mr.  Allen's  story  of  the  liemp  fields  of  i 
I  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  NOrris's  unfinished 
jtrilogy  of  the  wheat.  Miss  Glasgow's  ro- 
{  mance  is  pervaded  by  the  influence  of  a 
plant — that  mysterious  weed  of  good  and 
evil  which,  according  to  Indian  legend,  sprang  from  the 
touch  of  the  Great  Spirit  upon  the  answering  earth. 
The  tobacco  crop  is  an  insistent  factor  in  a  tale  of  In- 
tense human  interest,  a  tale  sombre  and  strong,  but 
with  beams  of  delightful  humor  shining  everywhere 
through  the  fclouds,  and  closing  with  the  lift  and  irra- 
diation of  the  great  Deliverance. 

A  novel's  chief  end  is  to  be  interesting,  and  this  end 
'•  The  Deliverance  "  perfectly  fulfills.  Every  one  of  its 
generous  allowance  of  pages  holds  the  reader  with  an 
ever  tightening  grip,  and  it  leaves  him  full  of  eager 
inward  questioning  in  regard  to  that  fateful  "  Day 
After,"  which  our  fiction  so  seldom  permits  us  to  see. 
We  forget  that  we  are  reading  a  book;  the  people  have 
taken  possession  of  us.  With  an  anguish  of  suspense 
we  follow  the  drama  of  a  soul,  and  watch  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  as  they  struggle  for  dominion  over  it. 
These  are  early  days  for  calm  criticism— it  has  all  been 
too  vital,  too  real.  We  cannot  yet  "  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees  ";  we  cannot  hold  the  book  at  arm's  length 
and  view  it  in  proper  perspective. 

Perhaps  because  we  are  a  little  ashamed  of  our 
obsession  we  are  glad  to  carp  at  a  few  circumstances 
of  the  plot  that  give  pause  to  our  credulity.  We  can- 
not think  otherwise  than  that  the  fair  world  of  illusion 
created  for  the  sightless  woman  would  have  crumbled 
at  a  touch  many  years  before  the  two  decades  of  tender 
deception  were  rounded.  The  web  of  fancy  spun  by 
Dickens's  little  toymaker  for  his  blind  daughter  seemed 
always  one  of  Dickens's  sentimental  impossibilities, 
but  it  was  aa  nothing  compared  with  the  unreal  world 
in  the  midst  of  which  Mrs.  Blake  sat,  blind  and  mo- 
tionless, for  not  only  were  all  the  facts  of  her  environ- 
ment imaginary,  but  history  itself  was  invented  for 
her  behoof.  The  Confederate  States  were  a  nation, 
their  Presidents  were  named  and  described,  and  her 
300  slaves  we're  still  her  loyal  and  happy  subjects!  We 
forgive,  however,  this  straining  of  our  faith  almost  to 
the  breaking!  point,  for  the  sake  of  the  charm  of  the 
old  lady's  dainty  presence,  the  piquant  flavor  of  her 
reminiscent  jtalk.  To  be  in  her  society  is  to  open  a 
rose  jar  in  njiidwinter,  and  to  set  free  the  very  soul  of 
the  Summer!  that  is  dead.  A  shrewd,  gently  ironical 
philosopher,  too,  was  the  old  dame  of  the  ancient 
regime.  Hei  cheerfully  caustic  comments  upon  mar- 
riage and  hi;  sbands  are  delicious— well  worth  laying  to 
heart  by  yoimg  lovers,  as  well  as  arousing  the  assent- 
ing smile  o;  their  elders.  Mrs.  Blake  is  of  like  stuff 
with  those  iraliant  and  witty  women  of  Prance  who 
took  life  anil  death  with  equal  gaiete  de  coeur,  and  we 
are  sure  sh«  would  not  have  been  crushed  by  at  least 
a  modicum  jf  truth.  There  is  a  peculiar  pathos  in  the 
helpless,  ag  ,d  figure  sitting  in  fancied  wealth  in  the 
midst  of  a  Poverty  that  was  almost  squalor.  Since  "  the 
unlived  life  of  little  Mary  Ellen,"-  we  know  of  nothing 
so  heart  stirring  ^s  the  bit  of  purple  glass  so  unsus- 


pectingly w6fmh  place  of  "  the  great  white  diamond'' 
of  the  betrothal  ring. 

But,   thou;h  we  permit  Miss  Glasgow   to  have  her 
own  way  with  us  in  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Blake,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  revolt  at  one  feature  in  the  character 
of  her  hero.  She  has  done  superb  work  in  the  portrayal .-. 
of  this   complex    and    difficult    character,    a  sort  of  J 
"  Richard  Yea  and  Nay,"  as  emphatically  a  "  descend-  ! 
ant "  as  the  Michael  Akershem  of  Miss  Glasgow's  first  ! 
powerful  stciry,  heir  to  all  the  tastes  and  ambitions  of 
a  proud   and   light-hearted   ancestry,    but   doomed   to  | 
ignorance  and  drudgery  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  low- 
born robber  who  reigns  secure  in  the  family  mansion 
over  the  broad  acres  that  Christopher  well  knew  were 
of  right  his  own.  The  effect  of  these  facts  and    this 
knowledge  upon  the  boy's  sensitive  spirit  is  revealed 
with  wonderful  insight,  with  dynamic  power.    There 
are  the  inherited  instincts  of  a  gentleman  joined  to  the 
acquired  traits  of  the  boor.    There  is  the  occasional 
wild  impulse  to  be  a  savage  at  once,  and  to  have  done 
with  it,  joined  to  flashes  of  contempt  and  loathing  for 
the  man  his  life  had  made  him.    There  is  the  stern, 
unloving  allegiance  to  duty,  the    tenderness    to  the 
blind  and  paralyzed  mother,  the  bitter  sense  of  being 
declassed,  and  always  the  master  passions  of  hatred 
and  revenge  toward  the  man  whose  crime 
had  stamped  out  forever  his  liighest  poten- 
tialities,  and   had  dragged  his   family  into 
hopeless  poverty.    So  far  one's  sympathies 
are  entirely  with  Christopher.  Through  all 
the   dark  revolt   of   his   nature   we   discern 
the   divine  spark  that  is   one  day  to  burn, 
out  all  baser  stuff.    He  might  sin  terribly 
first;   the  wild  beast  in  him   might  spring 
at  the  throat   of  his  enemy,  but  we  think 
he  could  never  have  chosen  the  one  means 
of  j-evense   to    which    he    devotes    himself. 
•THE    DEIjvERANCE.     By  Ellen   Glasgow.     A  Romance  of 
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„Jobann  Wilhelm  Kl^in." 

Cbponik  and  ReVue  des  gesamten  Blindeniuesens. 


L)ie  groBe  Zahl  von  Zeitschriften  fiir  Blinde,  die  noch  stetig  wachst,  bedarf  sichtlich  einer 
Ergiinzung.  Diese  zu  schaiFen,  haben  wir  uus  entscUossen,  die  von  uns  herausgegebene  Zeitschrift  ,Der 
Freuud"  von  Grund  aus  umzugestalten  und  ihr  den  oben  angezeigten  Titel  zu  geben.  „JoIiann  Wilhelm 
Klein"  soil  sie  heiBen  zu  Ebren  des  Begrunders  des  deutschen  Blindenwesens,  dessen  Schopfung.  das 
k.  k.  Blinden-Erziebungsinstitut  in  Wien,  mit  dem  kommenden  Jahre  1904  in  das  hundertste  Jahr  ihres 
Bestebens  tritt.  Das  Gefiibl  der  Dankbarkeit  veranlaBt  uns,  unserer  Zeitschrift  seinen  Namen  zu  geben,  sein 
Andenken  lebhaft  zu  erbalten,  wie  wir  denn  unseren  Stolz  darein  setzen,  in  seinem  Sinne  fortwirkend  an 
den  ersten  Mann  zu  erinneru,   der  auf  deutschem  Boden  die  Arbeit  fiir  die  Blinden  begann. 

Diese  Zeitschrift  soil  ausschlieBlich  dem  Blindenwesen,  d.  i.  der  Blindenfiirsorge,  im  weitesten 
Sinne  gewidmet  sein.  Wir  wollen  dariu  nicht  nur  die  aktuellen  Fragen  des  Blindenunterrichts  und  der 
Fiirsorge  besprechen,  sondern  audi  die  Literatur  des  Blindenwesens  zur  Anzeige,  gegebenenfalls  zur 
Besprechung  bringen,  jede  Erscheinung  auf  dem  Gebiete,  dem  das  Blatt  gewidmet  ist,  der  Kenntnis 
unserer  Leser  verraitteln  sowie  Personalnachricbten,  besonders  wenn  sie  kiinstlerische,  schriftstellerische 
und  gewerbliche  Bestrebungen  betreffeu,     gebiihrenden  Platz  einraumen. 

Wir  hoffen  so  ein  Blatt  zu  schaffen,  durcb  das  sich  der  Blinde  uber  alle  seiner  Aufinerksamkeit 
wiirdigen  Verhaltnisse  orientieren  kann,  durcli  das  die  Blinden  aller  Lander  in  engere  Fiihlung  miteinander 
treten  soUen.  Wir  geben  die  erste  Nunimer  mit  Beginn  des  fur  das  k.  k.  Blinden-Erziebungsinstitut 
anbrechenden  Jubeljahres  1904  heraus  und  laden  alle  Blinden  ein,  sich  dieser  Monatschrift  zu  bedienen. 
Bei  bedeutendem  Umfange  und  reichem  Inhalte  wird  die  Zeitschrift,  in  Interpunktdruck  hergestellt.  fiir 
das  ganze  Jahr  5  Mark  =  6  Ki'onen  bei  freier  Postversendung  kosten.  Probenummem  stehen  jedem 
Interessenten  gratis  zur  Yerfiigung  und  bitten  wir,  eiue  solche  bei  uns  zu  begehren.  Abonnements  nimmt 
die  Direktion  des  k.  k.  Blinden-Erziehungsinstituts,  Wien,  IT.,  WittelsbachstraBe  5,   entgegen. 


Die  Redaktion  von  „Jotiann  Wilhelm  Klein". 
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JlrrfiiUrnt,  lire.  aiBrn  ^arti 

The  next  address  was  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell, of  London,  who  is  acting  at  present  as  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
iests  of  the  Adult  Blind.  His  extremely  interesting 
address  on  "Seeing   by   Touch,  or  How  the    BHnd 


Become  Self-Supporting,"  was  most  ettective.y 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures  showing  tne 
buildings,    grounds    and    students    of    the    Roy- 


Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  This  institution, 
founded  in  London  in  1S72  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Campbell, 
(father  of  the  lecturer)  who  was  himself  blind,  has 
proved  by  its  unsurpassed  practical  results  that 
higher  education  and  musical  training  are  means  of 
making  the  blind  independent. 

Its  physical  training  is  unique,  and  is  constantly 
directed  toward  overcoming  the  timidity  and 
awkwardness  of  the  blind  by  giving  them  self- 
confidence  and  freedom  in  all  their  movements. 
The  moving  pictures  illustrating  this  phase  of  the 
work  gave  most  telling  proof  of  how  the  blind 
may  learn  to  overcome  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
success  in  their  struggle  for  maintenance.  As  an 
extreme  example  of  one  of  the  activities  generally 
considered  -  closed  to  the  blind,  an  account  was 
given  of  Dr.  Campbell's  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  aims>to  help  those 
who  are  able  to  work  to  find  employment,  and 
has  secured  the  appointment  of  a  State  Commission 
to  fully  investigate  the  needs  of  the  adult  blind.  To 
obtain  adequate  legislation  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  public  aroused  to  the  needs  of  this  neglected 
class;  and  the  association  for  helping  the  adult 
blind  should  have  besides  funds,  an  extended 
membership  which  will  take  an  interest  in  helping 
the  blind  to  help  themselves. 

THE  FLOKIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD. 


X'^^^ 


The  reading  hour  in  our  Blind  Department  from 
8  until  9  o'clock,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  periods  in  our  course  of  study. 

To  the  attentive  student,  it  is  refreshing,  and 
invigorating,  and  affords  a  diversity  without  trans- 
ferring his  interests  from  the  routine  work  of  the 
class-room.  The  books  read  are  from  standard 
authors  audit  is  dispensed  in  sections  just  right  for 
reception,  and  the  pupil  who  has  enjoyed  this  privilege 
for  ten  years,  has  a  fund  of  knowledge  glean-^d  from 
the  best  writers. 

There  is  just  enough  of  current  literature  to  keep 
them  in  touch  with  the  times.  When  we  think  how 
much  this  reading  course  rounds  up  our  text-book 
knowledge,  and  widens  and  strengthens  the  sphere  of 
the  individual,  givjng  him  the  very  best  for  mental 
development  and  .social  culture,  it  seems  that  indif- 
ference from  any  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  never  be 
manifested,  but  they  would  look  forward  to  this  time 
as  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  school  duties. 

We  sometimes  fear  that  a  few  of  our  young  people 
are  disposed  to  make  this  occasion  social  rather  than 
literary,  and  in  doing  so  they  make  a  sacrifice  for  which  i 
they  can  never  fully  compensate. 

Henceforth,  let  us  enter  upon  this  duty  with  an  | 
interest  so  great  that  all  side  issues  shall  be  eliminated 
and  that  we  shall  move  along  day  Ijy  day,  gathering 
strength  and  power  from  our  attendance  in  the  read- 
ing room. — Rucker,  in  the  West  Virgrnia  Tablet. 

We  have  added  to  our  course  of  study  for  the  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  blind  department  a  reading  course, 
but  instead  of  having  a  "reading  hour"  in  the  even- 
ing, we  make  it  a  regular  part  of  the  class-room  work 
and  half  an  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  this  course  of 
reading.  Like  Mr.  Rucker,  we  think  there  is  nothing 
that  is  more  beneficial  to  the  advanced  classes  of  blind 
children  than  a  well-selected  course  of  reading. 


THTTT?stiAT    .lA^^llARV    \J^^^ 

LivEEPOOL  Workshops  for  the  Blind. -1  be 
employes  o£  the  Liverpool  Workshops  for  tl.e 
Blind,  Comwallis-street,  were  on  luesday  evening  j 
the  recipiente  of  a  treat  such  as  never  had  been 
their  experience  previously.  The  evemnf;  com- ; 
menoed  with  a  repast,  which  was  provided  tay  the 
manager,  Mr.  A.  Faulkner,  whose  kindness  was  | 
fully  appreciated.  Later,  a  concert  was  given-i 
which  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion,  had  never ' 
been  equalled  at  the  workshops.  The  artists  were 
Miss  Bessie  White,  Messrs.  John  Henry,  K.A.M., 
.T.  T.  Jones,  R.  Wynne-Jones,  -  ICole.sar,  W. 
Macmillan,  and  Messrs.  Richard  Brown  and  iom 
Darbyshire  oontnbuting  the  humorous  items.  Mr. 
Eobsrt  Harvey  waa  accompanist.  Two  of  the 
blind  employes,  Mr.  George  Lamb  moved,  and 
Mr  T.  H.  Dooley  seconded,  that  a  very  hearty, 
vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the  lady  and  gentle- 
men who  had  so  ably  contributed  to  their  enjoy- 
ment.   A  good  British  cheer  was  heartily  Riven. 

THE  ."[WEST^HN"'  D'AIL.T""  MERdTRY  > 

PLYMOUTH  jiLIXD  INSTTTUTIOX. 

N",PY/  .UAiB,  FESTIVITIES. 
Tile  annua!  New  Year's  treat  and  eiilcrtaiimieiit 
were  given  on  Tuesday  to  tie  inmates  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Blind  Institution,  and  were  tihoronghly  en- 
joyed. A  spkndid  programme  was -compiled  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  Hockaday,  the  prooeediiiigs  ogqvi 
mencing  at  noon  with  a  dinner  at  whiclL seventy-one 
of  the  seventj^six  on  the  books  of  'the  institution 
sat  down  to  a  well  cooked  meal  of  roast  beef  and 
boiled  mutton,  with  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  after- 
waids  plum  pudding,  biscuits,  nuts,  and  oranges. 
The  t-ables  were  presided  over  by  the 'matron  (Mrs. 
Hockaday),  Mrs.  Mayo,  Miss  Bcdes,  and-other  mem. 
hers  of  the  staff  of  the  institution.  Mr.  iTuxton, 
traveller  for  the  institution,  and  fcrmerjf  a  teaciiei 
there,  having  been  connected  with  the  asylum  for 
43  jears,  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hockaday  were  about  to  leave,  and  on  behalf  of  ibe 
inmates  he  thanked  them  for  tiieir  very  great  kind- 
ness and  care,  and  wished  them  health  and  enjoy- 
ment in  their  well  deserved  rest.— Mr.  Hockaday 
thanked  Mr.  Luxtou  and  the  inmates  for  himself 
and  wife.  Tea  was  laid  at  six  o'clock,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  musical  entertainment  in  the  large 
Concert  Hall,  there  being  a  good  attendance  of 
inmates  and  friends.  At  intervals  during  the 
evening  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hellard  distributed  prizes  in 
the  shape  of  useful  warm  garmeirts,  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  friends  of  the  institution  and  mem- 
bers of  th-3  Three  Towns  Needle  Guild.  The  ea- 
tertainmeut  was  contributed  to  by  Mrs.  ajid  Miss 
WooUand,  Miss  Relf.MissW.  Kerle.Mrs.  B.  Pethiofc, 
and  Messrs.  Percy  Yeo  and  Rogers,  and  a  gramo^ 
phone  selection  was  given  by  the  treasurer  of  th« 
institution.  At  the  conclusion  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoeka-. 
day,  on  behalf  of  the  inmates,  accorded  a  he  art  J 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  so  kindly  contributed  to  the  success  of  a  rao^t 
enjoyable    day. 


FOR    THE    BLIND.   ^^* 

Queen  Carmen  Sylva  hits  opened  a 
printing  office  in  her  palaoe.  where 
her  works  will  be  printed  ,  in  the 
blind  man's  alphabet  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  of  the  '  whole  vi-orld. 
She  has  secured  the  latest  printing 
presses,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  her  most  famous  books 
to  every  blind  man's  library  in  the  1 
■world.  ■■:'-.■.''■'<•::■:  ■~:iH^y-^v'.'!:-.j--.  ■  "i 
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ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE 


13,     1904. 


The  pupils  of  tlio  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  tor  the  BlLiid  at  Norwood  have 
a  knack  oi  prolonginf?  the  period  of  Christmas  re- 
joicing, for  it  is  usually  well  on  in  January  before 
they  announce  their  annual  Christmas  fostiyal. 
Yesterday  they  celebrated  this  function,  which  means 
such  a  pleasurable  break  in  Ihcir  year  of  hard  work, 
and  entertained  Sir  George  and  Lady  Faudel-Phillips 
and  ji  large  number  of  friends.  The  day  was  not 
all  given  over  to  amusement,  for  in  the  class  rooms 
groups  of  pupils  wrrc  at  work  demonstrating  the 
methods  of  their  tuition  in  typewriting  and  tire 
ordinary  school  subjects.  The  boys  were  amusing 
themselves  in  the  splendid  gymnasium,  and  in  the 
Gardner  Hall  one  of  the  pupils  gave  an  organ  recital. 
The  concert  arranged  by  The  Principal,  Dr.  Campbell, 
was  an  excellent  medium  by  means  of  Vi-hicli  the 
thoroughness  of  tho  training  and  tlio  high  standard 
aimed  at  and  attained  by  the  school  was  best  con- 
veyed to  their  audience,  and  an  unreserved  com- 
mendation was  voted  to  each  item  of  the  programme. 
The  junior  boys  deserved  all  the  applause  they  got 
for  an  eight-handed  pianoforte  piece,  and  the  small 
girls  for  their  pretty  rendering  of  a  lullaby  song, 
but  the  honours  rested  with  the  senior  choir  for 
their  part-singing,  particularly  in  Dr.  Cumming's 
"  On  a  day,  alack  a  day." 

Sir  George  Paudel-Philiips  afterwards  comph- 
mented  the  principal  of  the  Normal  College  upon  the 
remarkable  vfork  he  was  carrying  through  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind.  They  were  very  grateful  for  the  , 
help  the  Government  and  the  State  rendered  to  the  | 
teaching  of  the  blind,  but  the  great  movement  was 
left  to  charity.  The  public  could  support  this  admit- 1 
able  charity  in  more  ways  than  one — it  could  employ  I 
the  thoroughly-efficient  pupils,  by  engaging  them  as 
piano-tuners,  as  shorthand-writers,  &c.  England 
ovjed  a  gixat  deal  to  America,  to  individual  America, 
and  she  was  grateful  to  her  for  sparing  Dr.  Campbell 
to  pursue  his  teaching  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  thanking  Sir  George  Faudel- 
Phillips  for  his  kind  nemarks,  said  he  regretted  that 
the  education  of  the  blind  was  in  England  a  charity. 
England  and  Italy  were  now  the  only  two  countries  in 
the  world  where  the  blind  were  not  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  Treasury.  As  things  were,  he  was 
constrained  to  ask  their  friends  this  year  for  three 
thousand  guineas  in  subscriptions.  He  felt  it  was 
not  much  to  ask,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  89  per  cent, 
of  those  who  passed  through  the  college  were  self- 
supporting  men  and  women.  He  would  like,  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  after  thirty-three  years' 
strenuous  work  for  the  blind,  to  see  some  of  the 
financial  anxieties  removed. 

Mr.  Henderson  moved,  and  Mr.  Rose  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George  and  Lady  Faudel-Phillips, 
who  were  presented  from  their  Christmas-tree  witli 
gifts  mad«  by  tihe  eliildrcn  in  the  schools.  Sir  George 
received  a  bookshelf  in  v.-hite  wood,  which  he  assured 
the  pupils  he  required  very  unicb,  .lud  Ladv  Faudel- 


Phillips 


epled  i 


(^.^ 


:  basket-work. 


/j2^.. 


The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blh»d,»gave  an 
interesting  address  before  the  advisory 
board  at  the  capitol '  yesterday  after- 
noon. He  described  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  uvmates, 
showing  how  the  money  has  been  ex- 
pended which  was  appropriated  by  the 
legislature.  There  are  35  blind  people 
at  the  home,  all  that  it  will  accommo- 
date. 
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EDUCATING  THE  BLIN.Q. 

Affairs  of  Institute  Discussed  at  Meet- 
ing of  Advisory  Board. 
A  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Indus- 
trial Home  tor  the  Blind  was  held  at 
(l,p  capitol  yesterday  atternoon.     Rev. 


Charles  H.  Jones,  the  superintendent,  

gave  a  very  Inteiesting    talk  to     the      i-ts  frankcw  street,  boston.  ^      r 

board,  detailing  the  improvements  that  A,   J  /  S'^ 

had    been   made   in   the   buildings   and  \J      f^^O 

accommodal ions  lor  the  inmates,  show-  ^^-^-^  

ing  how  the  money  appropriated  by  the  _    ^     ^■^  u^ 

last    legislature   has    been     expended.    • ' •'. 

There  are  now  35  blind  people  at  the  J*  M      i; 

home,  all  that  the  present  facilities  will    *?."', :.,. 

accomodate.      Mr.  .Ion»>K  sjiid  that  Con-       I  '  saffiweroj^v^. ^,^-^. 

necticut  was  the  pion.-r   .K^t.-  in  the       (  OLASTONBURI. 

movement  to  educaif  ili<   ;i.liiliblind  in  The  musical  pnteiiiinnK    tt    k 

vocations  that  wonhl  .-u-M.  U,.  m  to  be  ,>y  the  King's'  Daughters  in"  Olfotf's 
self-supporing.  Nearly  '"Vcry  state  in  hall  tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock  will 
the  Union  was  looking  into  the  subject  have  amonf:  other  attractions  Harry 
and  he  had  received  letters  from  all  ov-  '-'•?'"•  the  famous  bJUmLbanJolst.  There 
er  the  country  asking  about  this  insti-  ;;;'^'  J"J°.  !>?  ^f^""=^^^  r;."  ■•"no  of 
tution.     A  commission  from   Michigan        ,',?,;:  .Tllunfo,^   I'm  '  ■■"""■ 

came  on  here  some  time  ago  to  look  '  '^t- 

into   the   methods  adopted   by  this  in- 
stitute.      They  made  a  very  favorable  (;-'rfi-'^H..,,-\,JiiUU— -    . 

report    and    as    a   result    the    state    of  """■      >  

Michigan  appropriated   ?S0.000    for     a  Date  '-■■ 

building  and  $25,000  to  maintain  it  tht  vijy 

first  year.       The  law  enacted  by  that       />(  .  xTrrt  a  -r.-^-,^  ^^ 

state  is  modelled  after  the  Connecticut  I^AJN  1 ABRIGIA  PT  TTXl 
law.      Mrs.  Erailv  Foster,  the  secretary,  .     .   ,      .J^ "T, 

■    f„,.„oti,iw     toll.-      !>hniit  The   club  will    enterta  n    the    Massa- 

gave  a  very  mteiestiig  tak  about  ^^^^^^^^  Association  for  Promoting 
meeting  people  interested  in  the  educa-  ^^^  interests  of  the  Blind  on  Friday 
tion  of  the  blind,  at  Boston.  afternoon,      Feb.      19,      at      Epworth 

church.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. Rev.  Edward  Cummlngs.  will  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  followed  by  a  cine- 
matograph and  stereoptlcon  lecture  on 
"Seeing  by  Sight,  or  How  the  Blind 
Become  Self-supporting,"  by  Ciiarles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  the  talented  son  of 
the  noted  principal  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  at  Upper, 
Norwood,  near  Crystal  palace,  Eng- 
land. An  excellent  musical  program 
will  be  provided  by  J.  J.  Hennelly.  or 
gan,  C.  H.  Prescott,  cornet,  and  H.  E. 
Morzealous,  baritone.  The  club  takes 
this  opportunity  of  making  known  the 
work  of  this  association  to  the  people 
of  Cambridge,  and  as  many  invita- 
tions will  be  issued  as  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  church  warrants.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Cantabrigia 
club  was  the  first  to  resi>ond  to  the 
appeal  for  the  adult  blind  presented 
at  the  state  federation  meeting  last 
year,  the  In-As-Much  circle  being 
formed  to  visit  and  entertain  the 
adult  blind  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  a  speaker  of  most  agreeable 
presence,  possessing  magnetism  and 
force,  and  he  holds  the  close  attention 
of  his  audience  from  start  to  finish. 
His  lantern  slides  are  of  unusual 
merit,  and  the  program  promises  to 
be  one  of  unusnal  Interest  and  value. 
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WEST   FALMOUTH. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  scenes 
end  what  might  have  been  a  most 
frightful  one  occurred  in  the  burning 
of  the  farm  buildings  of  Robert  ^Miit- 
ney,  a  blind  farmer  of  this  place.  Mr. 
Whitnerwas  awakened  early  Sunday 
morning  somewhere  about  two  o  clock, 
by  the  smell  of  smoke  and  tne 
crackle  of  Are.  He  called  to  his  house- 
keeper^ and    foreman  .that    «o™f thing 

^^nnis^r^lSStai 

-S^^^anuS^^i^ingtSh^.^ 
Srwaini/nfn^'^rls^^.;^^.  ^ 

.roJm^o  the  aUlc  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
"extinguish  the  flames.  Fnding  it  n»^ 
o?  no^use  as  the  fire  had  l>esun  to  go 
out  through  the  roof,  he  got  his  vMfe 
^nd  little  girl  out  and  In  company  with 
Ml  Whitney  started  them  for  the 
iTearest  neighbor's  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mi!ra"^y  for  help.  Becoming  ex- 
cit?d  the  blind  man,  when  he  had  got 
Seal  ly  there,  turned  around  and  start- 
ed back  toward  his  burning  home,  but 
he  of  corvrse  could  render  no  assist- 
ance Bv  this  time,  Mrs.  Marston  Itad 
roused  the  neighbors  and  t^ey-  a^  once 
went  to  the  rescue.  Nearly  e%  er>  thing 
on  the  louver  floor  was  saved  and  all 
the  live  stock  and  farming  tools.  Ji\ - 
ervtUlng  In  the  chambers  ^^•as  de- 
I  10  ed  and  as  nearly  all  of  Mr.  and 
Mr°  MarstonV,  clothes  and  other 
thin"s  were  in  the  chambers,  they  have 
practically  nothing  and  "O  iiis^jrance- 
Mr.  Whitney's  furniture  and  buildings 
were  fully  insured.  . 

Mr  Marston  deserves  special  cotn- 
niendatlon  for  the  heroic  '"anner__  in 
which  he  worked  to  save  IMr..  T^  hit- 
neVs  property,  regardless  of  his  own. 
As  for  Mrs.  Marston  enough  cannot 
be  Slid  in  praise  of  her  brave  work. 
But'  t  is  through  Mr.  Whitney  that  all 
their  lives  were  saved,  for  had  he  not 
iiscovered  the  Are  when  he  did  the 
whole  family  would  have  been  cut  off 
from  escape  even  had  they  wakened 
before  the  fire  got  to  them.  Mr.  'W  hit- 
nev  is  staying  with  his  brother  Goi-- 
hain  for  a  time.  It  is  hoped  he  will 
rebuild  in  the  springy  The  cause  of 
the  fire  was  In  the  chimney,  and  had 
probably  been  smouldering  a  long  time, 
as  the  family  had  smelted  burnnrg  soot 
for  a  day  but  had  been  unable  to  dls-  , 
Cg^'er   anything  wrong.  > 
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Seeing  by  Touch. 


The  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  announces  that  Chas.  F.  F. 
Campbell,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England,  wi.l 
give  his^  lecture  on  "Seeing  by 
Touch,  or  the  Practical  Training  of 
the  Blind,"  at  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  at  seven  o'clock  tomorro- 
evenirg. 

The  object  of  the  lecture  is  to  sho- 
that  the  chief  need  of  the  blind  is  : 
fair  chance,  not  pity,  since  thepr- 
poition  among  them  who  are  capable, 
through  training,  of  becoming  self- 
supporting  is  nearly  as  large  as 
amoiiir  persons  having  sight. 

No  c-iTort  has  been  spared  to  maic 
tlie  iectir-e  ii;reresting.  The  colore 
Alpine  views  have  been  selected  fro;  . 
slides  by  the  best  photograhpers  c : 
Paris  and  London.  The  animate' 
pictures  are  unique:  in  one.  the  ;pe;- 


the: 


vtator   sees     forty-two     blind     cvcirsf?  !:'!'^^?'^'   ^  "'''^'^  ^i'  h^^^'erl- 

pass  before  hitn    on  their  multicycles,   |  community  I^j/,,  ',/,':',,,,)';.' "^ 

in  others  there   are  stilt  walkers,  rope  ■■■■■ 

sidppers,   bowlers,   etc.      The  pictures 

showing  the  process  of  physical  train-  

ing  are   followed    by   those — to  which 

they     naturally    lead — of    the    manul  ■. 

occupaMons    now    proven    possible  for  ,...-,»     v  (^,   ^^  \  .      " 

the  blind.                                                         '  ,    \    \  -'    >^\ 

The   following    is    the    synopsis  ot'  |.     w.    A.    (  oles,    tho   iV.uioiis   blnul  en-  1 

the  lecture:  'tmaiiier,    «ill   .-iye   tlie   third   nr.uilTr 

:;  The    methods     pursued    at    British  in  tho  ^)X).yp' ^enterttiiinupiits.  at  thy  Y.  [ 

institutions  tor    the    education    of  the  ^J-  < '•    ' .  on  Frid.-y  evriniiijMi-.  ("olc;-;  . 

I  does;   voiitnlo'iuist     work,     iiiiiji-rsniui- i 

'^'""^-  tioiis.  and  is  a  liiK'li  jjrade  liuiiK:rist. 

How  the     blind    cycle,     row,   swim, 

skate    and    accomplish    helpful     gym-  -...  ^^r^^^-v-r      -r^-r-r-r^-^rmrrd-^ 

nastic  feats.  BOSTON      EVENING_ 

A  blind  man's    holiday   in  the  Alps 

including  his   ascent    of    Mont  Blanc.  H'^'R  A  lSrSr5"RTPT. 

The   practical     results   of    musical.  X XViA^X^ClV^-i-»^XJL        , 

professional,   and    industrial    trainin-  ^r^-^-r      ^r~         -,  r^.r\  A 

in     English     and      American     institu-  JANUARY      25,       1904 

'°BHnd'  personr^who    are    otherwise  LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR 

normal,    can     become    self-supportin'^  ' 

if  properly   trained.  '^         THE  FIRST  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

rT'i      .    J  ^  .       .  BLIND 

U  hat  the    association    for    helping  

the  adult  blind  has  done  and  hopes  to       ^°  ""^  ^*^"°''  °*  """  Transoript : 

do  in  Massarh.iiPtfc.  Away  back  in   1799  a  school  was  started 

-A   Massachusetts.  .^    England    for    the    Indigent    blind,    j^rith 

Ot  the  o9S3    blind    persons    in  Mas-        the  avowed  purpose  of  "rendering  the  blind 

sachusetts  in     1895,     accordino-    to  the        self-reliant    by    teaching    them    a    trade." 

census  nf     thnf    voa,-     ^m1„    i't'h  i,         About     four    thousand    blind    people     have 

census  ot    that    year,    only    1/44   or  44        ^^^^^^     ^j^^^^^j^     ^l^i^     beneflcent     school, 

per  cent  were   self-supportiug,  2051  or        which   has   continued   to   grow  and  enlarge 

51  per  cent  were  dependent  on  others  its  scope,  until  now  it  has  large  and- hand- 

and  654  or  16.4    per    cent    of  all  blind        =°™^    buildings    in    extensive    grounds,    at 

,     ,,  ^  ^"  uiina         Leatherhead,    and    can    accommodate    two 

were    wholly     supported     by    charity,         hundred   pupils. 

501    by    public  charity.       The    Mpssa-  Here  men  and  women  who  have  lost  their 

chusetts  Association  for  PromoUng  ^.'^^  ^^an^  irtLTo"rrrdLTknes's! 
the  Interests  of  the  Adult  blind,  aims  and  they  are  clothed  and  maintained  while 
to    induce    the    public    to     "Help    the         being  taught  a  trade. 

Blind  to  Help  Themselves. "  ^  ^^or  the  past  ten  years  Rev.  St,  Clare  Hill 

.  ,„.     .     ^       ^,  ,  has  been  the  principal  of  this  school.     He 

Admission  to  the  church  will  be  felt  that  there  were  problems  bet-ore  him 
entirely  free,  hut  a  silver  ofl'erino-  which  could  be  best  solved  in  darkness,  so 
will  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^^  ^""^  ^'^  °^"  ^''^^  bandaged  in  order  to 
,=...„„■    .•  r^,  ,,.  oi  lilt  get  the  point  Of  View  of  the  men  and  women 

association.  The  public  are  urged  to  ^hom  he  was  to  help.  In  this  way  he 
be  a  generous    as    possible  with  their  learned    how    to    thread    sewing    machines, 

contributions.       The    entire  collection  ^°^  ^°  ^^^^en  backs  on  brushes,  and  many 

n-n.=  t.  tv,  ,  collection  mechanical  problems  which  had  been 

goes  to  the  work.  j^^^  ^^  ^^^i^^  assistants  before.    As  thread- 

ing a  needle  is  as  hard  to  do  as  anything 
the  blind  are  likely  to  encounter,  here  Is 
Mr.  Hill's  account  of  how  he  did  it: 

"For   a   whole    day   I    sat   at    those   ma- 
chines, closely  blindfolded,  trying  my  level 
best  to  thread   the  needles.     Impossible!     1 
couldn't  do  It.     Suddenly,   as   I  was   fum- 
bling away,  trying  to  push  the  bending  cot- 
ton into  an  eye  that  I  could  never  find,  an 
idea  fla.shed  into  my  mind.     I  ran  out,   got 
air,  doubled  it  and  pushed 
eedle's  eye;   then   I  opened 
the  cotton  through  it,   and 
orsehalr,    with    the    cotton 
e    eye,    and    the    feat    was 
Mr.    Hill    says    you    can 
lerson  raor«  in  five  minutes 
:ject  in  his  hands  than  by 
bing.      He    says    that    the 
Museum    for    the    Blind    In    Denmark    is    a 
great  advance  in  teaching,  and  that  it  ac- 
counts for  the  unusual  intelligence  and  in- 
formation of  the  Danish  blind. 

The  matter  which  Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill  has 
most  at  heart  Is  the  establishment  of  work- 
shops and  factories  for  the  blind,  in  con- 
nection with  his  Institution,  which  shail  be 
self-supporting  establishments,  conducted 
on  regular  business  principles.  Every  man's 
work  ought  to  be  worth  his  wages  to  his  em- 
ployer. He  says:  "I  have  applied  these 
principles  to  my  workshops  with  the  result 
that  during  the  last  eight  years  we  have 
been  able  to  make  the  demand  for  our  goods 
greater  than  the  supply;  to  develop  In  our 
work  people  self-respect  and  self-reliance; 
to.  increase  our  employed  and  to  arrange 
for  the  building  of  a  new  factory  where 
accommodation  will  be  provided  for  the 
employment  of  three  times  the  number  ot 
hands  we  engaged  nine  years  ago 

"We  have  thirty  thousand  blind  people 
in  England.  It  is  the  dream  of  my  life 
to  make  aU  those  people  self-reliant.  They 
are  a  proud,  sensitive  people,  and  you 
•would    scarcely   realize   how    grateful    they 
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Among  the  t^xchaiiges. 
Miss  Rosalie  MiddieU.n,  a  yifted  youn: 
lady  who,  after  leavint;  our  Schnol  to 
the  Blind  was  sent  to  Plii  ladil  phia  lo  i-cii 
tinue  her  studies,  esiiccia  1 1  \  inii^ii-,  i 
which  she  had  a  decided  la  I'.nt.  uas  ,, 
the  ill-fated  train  which  wa.s  cansh.d  \,\ 
collision  between  Harrislmrg  and  Ir'ilb 
bur^h  last  week.  Her  arm  was  so  severe! 
injured  that  amputation     was     neces.sar.\ 

the  issue  may  not  be  fatal.  Miss  Middl, 
ton  endeared  herself  greatly  to  he 
teachers  and  compa.nions  both  here  an 
in  Philadelijliia  not  only   by    her     inlell 

tillity   and    i rr.-prcjaidiahle  conduct.     Mul 


1^1^^^"^^"^"^^^^^  *°  compete  witir  the 
world  in  open  market,  free  from  charity 
ana    absolutely   able   to    rely   on    the   wor'^i 

And  H,-,t°rn  ^"'^t^°'"  '^^'^  °^  livelihood. 
And  that  is  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  this 
our   School   for  the   Indigent   Blind  "  ' 

Mr.  St.  Clare  Hill  has  sent  his  late  re- 
ports and  his  good  wishes  to  those  who  Ire 
Wind  o^/^''^^'  ^  trade  school  for  t^e  aduU 
blind  of  Massachusetts.  m.  R.  h. 


From 


BLiiinrFOB 

BUmOFLIFL 

■C.  E.  Schlegel,  Poet  and  Lec- 
•'  turer-  Appeals  from  Darkness 
;:    for  Public  Confidence. 


FIELDS  OF  ENERGY  !N  ART, 

LETTERS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

How  Ttiey  Are  Edticated  and  What 
They  Have  Done— Expert  Pian- 
ists mid  Typewriters. 


"Do  not  think 
a.tion     Thej    n: 


the 


r-k  p3u- 


\erv  lest  educn- 
■cuie  Do  not  be- 
•  lack  the  ability 
TV  oik  Wnat  thej 
of  the  world  As 
nt'ght  trat  tiip 
a>e  comnei-ent  and  thit  oil  tlie\ 
s  a  oiQof  to  di^pla  th^u  e  le 
nd  taUnl-  lUst  t,o  s3Ln  «!!!  tli^ 
be  -ielf-sui-.,  utiug 
iecl^ucd  r  n  If  s  \  ^^h  lail  of 
.  \  1  een-ed  |iu  i  nti  -,nd  -- i  lu- 
.  llK  N.  n  \oik  S  an  d  loi  t  e 
n    tu      t.i(i  .    oi   one   of   t  it,   most 


e   t  hi   •>  been  fli  n, 

J'-     nd   'nc    Kdder  ot 

1  ,10  "  1i-d  to  ti- 
nt 1  till!  1^  •i\h  1 
III  I''  1--  fquall 
n  1       t )  I   ,  •  in 


eist-,    it(      I        ^  It  I  g-k~    nPd    Jutto:i 

hook-,  m  dilT  le  il  ,1  .,  1  ..is  and 'Engl  -it 
and  Am+:iiuin  1.  iiU  \  v\  Yoik  poln*. 
and  il  CliillumPMnt  la.  U'-t  lour  boiiiffl 
van  Uion-.  oi  th     i>    nt  s      t<».n 

The    iJIcMulluii     Pinit      he    siid      I'"d 
been    mvpnt.  1    b\    Di     McCluUum    sMio.i 


"h  <l  tn  ^lul 
Its  aid   he   f,-i,.Un 
Jstry  dnJ  -n    -  ^    i 
the  pulpit   I.    1  il 
Htstorj      in     Ih 
lerlan  Loll     .     \ 
he  died 
Dl     McC-Ulluii 


mui-rriEss  poet  tells 

WHAT   THE   BLL'VD   CAN  DO. 


monthn,  owing  to  a  legacy  of  £5,000,  th«  Society  hsw 
been  able  to  enter  on  a  scheme  for  building  another 
much-needed  home  at  Southport.  The  Society  has 
so  man/  blind  friends  that  it  cannot  entertain  them 
all  at  once.  Hence  there  are  always  two  parties,  and 
these  took  place  on  Wedne«day  night  and  lairt.  night. 
The  guesU,  counting  both  evening*,  numbered  between 
four  and  five  hundred,  this  number  including,  a.%  well 
aa  the  blind,  the  guides  who  had  steered  them  through 
the  streets  to  the  party.  At  last  night's  party 
especially  there  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor;  indeed, 
Wednesday's  party  was  comparatively  aristocratic  and 
critical  in  its  appreciation.  Everyone  had  a  good 
time,  and  after  a  bountiful  tea  there  were  music  and 
other  diversions.  The  old  folk  especially  were  in- 
tensely pleased ;  not  a  word  or  a  note  was  lost  upon 
them.  One  ancient  lady,  "with  rheumatic  in  her 
knee,"  and  in  consequence  condemned  to  move  at  a 
snail's  pace,  had  set  out  at  lialf-past  one  and  reached 
the  party  at  five.      She  had  been  four  and  a  half  hours 


gettmg 


from   her   dim  back  street  off  Oldham 
Road  to  the  Society's  roomi§t     That,  perhaps,  was  an 
reme  case — it  is  to  be  hoped  so. 

THE    MIGHIQi^N    MIRROR. 


think    tor 


..^^s^u^Oe 


TVIA^^CHESTEK    GUARDIAN, 
FRIDAY,    JANUARY    15, 
190i. 
THE  BLIKD  FOLK  OF  MANCHESTER 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  PARTY. 

The  great  season  of  treats  brings  round  with  it  every 
year  a'  good  evening  for  the  poor  blind  folk  of  Man- 
chester. At  the  opening  of  the  year  th«  Blind  Aid 
Society  gathers  them  all  together  in  its  cheerful  rooms 
in  ail  alley-like  street  behind  the  Eye  Hospital,  and 
Ihcie  entertains  them.  This  Society,  a  purely  volun- 
tary body,  is  doing  its  best  to  lighten  the  lot  of  the 
hundreds  of  poverty-stricken  blind  who  are  scattered 
through  all  the  slums  and  poorer  parts  of  the  city. 
Its  work  is  among  the  blind  who  are  not  in  any  insti- 
tution, and  who  for  the  most  part  if  unassisted  must 
live  lives  of  utter  privation— that  is,  if  the  workhouse 
does  not  become  their  haven.  Such  are  the  street 
musicians,  who  carry  their  plaintive  music  into  all 
streets  in  all  weathers;  the  beggars  by  the  kerb  or 
standing  day  in  day  out  against  the  sheltered  walls,  and 
the  other  blind  wanderers  iu  search  of  charity.  And 
there  are  many  others  who  never  come  out  into  the 
world  of  the  streets  at  all ;  old  blind  women  sitting  all 
day  in  lonely  houses ;  men  become  suddenly  blind  at 
the  end  of  their  life's  work  and  now  struck  helpless 
almost  beyond  human  redemption.  These  and  other 
types  are  only  too  well  known  to  the  Society's  helpers 
and  visitors.  The  Society  aids  the  blind  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  he  detailed.  It  tries  to  find  them 
employment,  either  in  their  own  homes,  on  the  streets 
as  hawkers,  &c.,  or  in  its  own  brush  workshop  for 
blind  workmen.  The  workshop  was  a  difSoult  experi- 
ment, but  time  is  proving  its  wisdom,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  as  the  demand  for  the  Society's  goods  increases  it 
will  be  possible  to  employ  many  more  men  than  now. 
Out-relief  and  pensions  are  given  t-o  necessitous  cases ; 
there  is  a  home  for  blind  girls,  and  within  the  last  few 


A  Choice  of  Misfortunes. 

Persons  who  have  both  sight  and 
hearing  may  often  be  heard  discussing 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  greater 
misfortune,  deafness  or  blindness.  The 
late  Max  O'Rell  gave  this  view  of  the 
matter: 

Strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  people 
„ho  contribute  to  the  dicussion'.come  to 
the   conclusion  that   blind  people   are 
happier  than  deaf  ones.     They  declare 
that  they  have  always  found  cheerful- 
ness accompanying  blindness,  and  never 
deafness.    Deaf  people,  they   say,    are 
susceptible,  melancholic  and  suspicious. 
They   are  completely  separated   from 
the  world  of  the  living;  they  are,  as   it 
were,  buried  alive.    They  only  witness 
a  pantomime,  and  often  fail  to  under- 
stand its  meaning.     The  blind,  on  the 
contrary,  can  hear  the  strains  of  sweet 
music  and  enjoy  the  greatest  treat  on 
earth,  the  voices  of  their  dearest  friends. 
The  deaf    always    imagine    they    are 
talked  about,  made  fun  of  or    pitied,! 
and  their   lives   are    miserable.     You 
will  never  see  cheerfulness,  much   less 
gayety,  in  a  deaf  person,  ai  you  will  in 
a  blind  one.  ' 

None  of  these  arguments  can  convince 
me.  Eternal  silence  is  not  so  terrible  as 
eternal  darkness.  When  you  are  deaf, 
you  can  write  and  read  what  is  written 
to  you,  there  are  even  signs  that  can 
convey  to  your  mind  the  thoughts  of 
your  friends.  You  are  independent; 
you  can  walk  alone;  if  you  cannot  hear 
music,  you  can  look  at  nature's  enchant- 
ing beauties  and  admire  pictures;  if  you 
cannot  hear  the  voices  of  your  children, 
you  can  see  their  faces;  you  can  read 
the  paper  every  day  and  keep  yourself  | 
acquainted  with  everything  that  is 
going  on;  you  can  read  the  new  books, 
it  you  cannot  hear  a  play  you  can  read 
it.  The  deaf  man  who  has  an  active 
mind  can  attend  to  his  business,  see  to 
his  correspondence;  the  blind  man  has 
to  depend  on  others  to  lead  him  in  the 
street,  to  read  his  letters,  to  answer 
them,  to  help  dress  and  undress  him. 
He  has  even  to  be  told  when  it  is  day- 
light and  when  it's  night.  He  has  prac- 
tically to  be  fed. 

I  believe  that  if  the  deaf  are  general- 
ly sour,  it  is  because  they  have  to  en- 
dure what  amounts  to  only  an  incon- 
venience of  every  moment,    whereas  if 


the  blind  are  cheerful  it  is  beccause  God, 
in  His  mercy,  grants  them  an  angelical 
philosophy  to  help  them  bear  their] 
misfortunes.  The  deaf  are  still  of  this 
world;  the  blind  belong  to  the  next. 
Why,  I  would  rather  be  deaf  and  dumb 
and  lame  than  blind.  To  be  blind  is  to 
be  half  dead.  I  would  prefer  death  to 
blindness.  . 

A  pretty,  pathetic  little  story  is  told 
of  Beethoven,  who  became  quite  deaf 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In 
spite  of  his  deafness  he  often  conducted 
his  symphonies  in  person.  One  day 
he  was  at  the  desk  conducting  the 
Pastora  Symphony.  In^the  last  move- 
ment, the  musicians  found  that  they 
were  in  advance  of  the  conductor  by 
two  bars.  They  looked  at  each  other  i 
and  soon  made  up  their  minds  what  to 
do.  When  the  symphony  was  over, 
they  went  on  pretending  to  play,  while 
Beethoven  alone  beat  the  time  of  two 
more  bars.  There  could  not  be  a  more ! 
touching  tribute  paid  to  a  genius,  nor 
more  consideration  shown  for  his  in-^ 
flrmity.  .        | 

This  is  a  very  pretty,  touching  little 
scene,  which  probably  caused  the  spec- 
tators who  witnessed  it  to  smile.  But' 
who  could  have  smiled  when  Handel  | 
!  conducted  the  "MeBsiah"  and,  being 
struck  with  complete  blindness  before 
the  end  of  the  performance,  had  to  be 
gently  led  away  by  the  members  of  the 
orchestra?  What  terrible  pathos  in 
this  scenel 

Even  if  I  were  a  musician  I  would 
prefer  the  fate  of  Beethoven  to  that  of 
Handel.— OaM/ornia  News. 
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A  CHRISTHAS  CAROL. 

Gratefully  inscribed  to  Mrs.  Hallie 
Davis  Elkins, 

By 

H.  H.  Johnson,  A.  M„  Senior  teach- 
er in  the  Blind  Department  of  the 
Wes.t  Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  on  receiving  from  her  a 
souvenir  for  each  pupil.  Komney,  Dec- 
ember twentj-flve,  MDCCCCIII.  . 

She  seemed  to  catch  the  heavenly 
strains  again, 

Glory  to  God,  and  peace,  good  will 
to  men, 

As,., jn  sweet  meditation,  born"of 
love, 

The  Father's  will  acceptable  to 
prove, 

She  viewed  with  joy  the  numerous 
gifts  displayed 

For  last  inspection,  ere  they  are  con- 
vey el 

To  various  destinations  far  and  near, 


The  hearts  of  kindred  and  of  friends 

to  cheer. 
Each  to  Its  several  end  much  be  so 

wrought. 
That    none  shall  miss   the   kindly 

giver's  thought.     °  "■ 
A  mother's  love    pret  ',ed  o'er  the 

choice 
Of  gifts  to  make  sweet  Infancy  re- 
joice. 
To  prattling  childhood,  Santa  Claus 

is  she, 
To  youth,  the  woodnymph  of  the 

Christmas  tree. 
To  men  her  gifts  must  speak  of  itfBh- 
hood's  flower,  I 

Honor  and  duty,  knightly  grace  and 

power. 
To  madieis  fair  in    love's    sweet. 

tanslent  drea^v, 
Of  graver  matters  on  li  :!)'s  broaden- 
ing stream. 
The  poor  and  needy  ar-  remembered  I 

well, 
As  stores  of  comfort  beautifully  tell. 
To  age  a  gracious  reverence  is  given 
To  cheer  and  point  the  lingering  soul 

to  Heaven. 
In  all  this  lottery  of  sentiment 
Each  gift  is  made  to  speak  with  wise 

Intent. 
Yet  none  of  these    would  bid  me 

celebrate 
This  noble  daughter  of  the  Mountain 

State. 
Themes  of  such  range  a  loftier  skill 

require 
To    sweep    acceptably  the  tuneful 

lyre. 
But  toward  our  work  her  kindling 

eye  she  turns, 
And  wisdom's  pity  for  the   sightless 

burns, 
And  every  pupil  in  the  numerous 

band 
Kecelves  a  present  from  her  bounte- 
ous hand, 
To  all  appropriate,  to  each  the  same, 
(The  gifts  selected  made  the  invent- 
or's fame,) 
That  shrewd  device  by  which  the 

hand  iray  write 
What  other's  hand  may  read,  denied 

the  light. 
At  deed  like  this  the  joyful  numbers' 

flow, 
And  all  our  hearts    with  grateful 

rapture  glow,       , 
Proud  to  proclaim  what  gladly  we 

confess. 
The  crowning  grace  of  affluence  is  to 

ll3SS. 

List  to  the  anthem  as  she  heard  it 

then, 
Glory  to  God,  and  peace,  good  will  to  i 

men  I 

Mn8.;ELkrKs'  Gift.  i 

As  tl  e  Siolidays  approarhed  the  Pritici- 
pal  <.f  thrse  schools  received  a  very  kind 
I'tter  from  Mrs.  Elkins.  ann,..incing  the 
pleasing  fact  that  she  h>.d  directed  a 
point  pocket  tablet  to  he  sent  to  each' 
pupil  in  this  department  and  evincing  a 
very  kindly  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
school  and  the  j.rospenty   of    the    pupils 


in  the  t>.8t  form  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble, duly   inscribed,    and     forwarded    to 
y,\Tf.  Elkins,  «  ho  very  graciously  accepted 
fhini  in  tie  following  note: 
Dear  Mr  .Tohnson: 

Yi  n  are  ver^  kind  to  write  me 
sn.  ban  appricialie  letttr,  >\n\  such 
(xcelliut  versis.  h  is  always  m  s-t 
pleasant  to  be  thoiijiht  well  of  and  yon 
have  so  gracefuHv  sriven  expression  that 
I  am  doubly  grat.  fill.  I  h  pc  the  chil  | 
dreii  each,  received  their  sUtes  ct<- and  if 
y  n  have  any  sc"  o'ars  » h<>  are  aw  j 
from  vou  and  have  no  means  of  wntinL' 
without  one.  I  « ill  I  e  plad  to  receive 
their  address  and  foiward  them  slates 
also  I  am  much  interested  in  your 
school  and  hope  you  cnn  feel  you  have  a 
friend  in  me,  who  will  be  slad  to  lean 
your  ideas  for  the  betttrmeni  of  your 
school  and  its  scholars. 

Very  truly. 

V ^^  I  u'  r.  Ei.KiKs. 
Mr«.  E'kins  Is  the  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  G  Davis,  firmer  Unite  States 
Senator  from  this  State,  and  wife  of  the 
Hon  Stephen  B  Elkins  present  seiii-r 
United  States  Senator.  Hi  r  cncern  f<  r 
the  gro*th  and  improvement  of  our 
school  is  hiuhly  encouraffinsr,  and  her 
mfluence  will  be  used  worthily  and  well 
f.TthesdvantaL'enf  the  schools.  Her 
gift  has  been  received  in  part.  As  8<io  . 
ai  the  balance  of  the  tablets  have  reached 
us  the  Principal  will,  no  doubt  make 
suitable  official  acknomledgment.  The 
uiipils  that  have  eone  out  from  us  have 
heretofore  taken  their  writing  appliances 
with  them,  so  that  Mrs  Elkins'slib.  ralitx 
uill  not  be  further  taxed  while  our  obli- 
gation will  be  still  increased  by  her 
willingness  to  do  so  much  for  us.  The 
verses  follow,  for  which  I  make  no  apolo- 
gy since  Mrs  Elkins  has  accepted  them 


vhen  they  should 


come  to  grapple 


the  problems  o(  life.  Such  things  com* 
to  us  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise; 
and  the  writer  has  to  confess  that  his' 
surprise  awoke  his  muse  to  very  humble 
hut  Plateful  Hijiht.     1  he  verses  were    nut 


\>^ 


Tfean^luch  for  Unfortunate  Blind. 


The  Maine  Industrkl  School  and  Home  for  the  Blind  Will  Be  Like  This. 


A  great  deal  of  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  concert  to  be  held 
at  the  Heywood  Opera  House  on 
Monday  evening,  March  21,  as  it  is 
for  a  most  worthy  object.  Every- 
body knows  William  J.  Eyan  and 
how  hard  he  worked  getting  up  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  for  a  home 
for  the  blind.  It  is  now  history  how 
the  land  at  the  corner  of  Stevens 
plain  at  Brighton  avenues,  Portland, 
Me.,  has  been  secured  and  the 
Maine  Industrial  School  and  Home 
for  the  Blind  will  be  a  reality  just 
as  soon  as  the  funds  are  raised  nec- 
essary to  erect  the  building.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  the  concert 
will  be  given. 

The  above  illustration  is  a  good 
picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 


ing Home  for  blind  men  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Maine  Industrial 
School  and  Home  for  theBlind  will 
be  exactly  like  this  if  the  plans  are 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Ryan  is  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Association  of  the  blind  and 
is  pushing  the  movement  to  obtain 
$10,000  towards  the  erection  of  the 
building.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Legislature  will  appropriate  $65,- 
000  for  the  3ame  purpose.  Every 
member  of  the  company  which  will 
appear  here  is  blind  and  every  mem- 
ber is  a  special  soloist.  The  people 
of  Houlton  are  expected  to  do  their 
full  share  in  forwarding  this  great 
philanthropist  movement.  Further 
notice  of  the  event  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time  in  this  paper. 


MOCK  AUCTION. 


rfORD-.-CCMM; 


iBQJoyable  Entertainment  at  Home^:; 
T  for  Blind. 

A  most  enjoyable  entertainment  waE 
tiven  last  evening  at  the  Connecticut 
Institute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the 
jBllnd  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Cady  of  319  Weth- 
lersfield  avenue,  assisted  by  Mi-,  and 
iMrs.  T>.  L.  Hondlow.  The  entertain-^ 
'ment  consisted  of  a  mock  auction  ii ; 
limitation  of  a  sale  of  unclaimed  express 
packages.  Bach  person  before  the  auc- 
Ition  commenced  was  furnished  v.ith 
iwhat  represented  $26.50.  Mr.  Hondlow, 
who  is  the  manager  of  the  printing  de- 
toertment  at  the  institution,  acted  as 
auctioneer  and  the  bidding  was  spirited 
from  the  first,  but  the  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious  as  the  packages  were  open- 
ed and  disclosed  almost  every  nnagm- 
able  sort  of  an  article.  Packages  daint- 
ily wrapped  and  having  an  outward  ap- 
Ipearance  of  value,  disclosed  on  being 
unwrapped  a  stick  of  candy,  a  rag- 
baby,  an  empty  bottle,  an  apple  or  a 
Inlece  of  chewing  gum,  while  others  not 
so  prepossessing  outwardly  contained 
larticles  of  real  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  auction  pop-corn 
was  served  and  the  blind  people  voted 

.jTad. . — — 


BUND    RESTORED^  TO    SIGHT. 
Surgeons  and   Doctors  Encounter  Some 

Curious    Ca»«8    m    Their    Practice. 

A  case  which  has  utirred  the  medical 
world  beyond  any  other  "f  /^J'^"* 
years  is  the  restoration  to  sight  of  a 
young  Scotchman  named  John  Car- 
ruth,  a  native  of  Bridge  of  W^lr,  says 
t^ondon  Answers.  Born  blind,  he  Is 
now,  at  the  age  of  30,  able  to  «eefl"'OBt 
as  perfectly  as  any  one  else;  thankg 
operation  performed  at  the  Gl^- 


gow    Opthalmlc 


Institution.     Carruth'! 


and 


impressions  of  things  which  h  therto 
he  has  only  been  able  to  perceive  by 
the  sense  of  touch  has  proved  of  In- 
tense Interest.  A  remarkable  point 
about  this  new  found  sense  of  sight  Is 
that  he  declares  that  the  Inside  of  a 
railway  tunnel  1.^  far  from  being  abso- 
lute   darkness.  . 

A  woman  who  has  been  insane  foi 
more  than  four  years  succeeded  ope 
day  last  Augu<:t  in  getting  hold  of  a 
nlstol  with  which  she  shot  herself 
twice' in  the  heal.  She  was  taken  to 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  operated  on 
To  extract  *he  bullets,  one  of  which  had 
slightly  injured  the  brain.  For 
days  she  lay  Quite  unconscious, 
then   slowly  began  to  recover. 

AVhen  she  came  to  he.scif,  her  doc- 
itors  and  relatives  were  amazed  lo  hnd 
that  she  had  recovered  her  seniles,  and 
was  as  sane  as  she  had  ever  been  In 
her  life!  As  one  of  the  surgeons  ob- 
served, it  was  a  true  Instance  of  femi- 
nine perversity  that  an  attempt  to 
blow  her  brains  out  should  result  in 
]  blowing  them  In. 

!  In  the  course  of  various  cures  and 
operations,  surgeons  and  doctors  often 
come  across  cases  which  give  results 
entirely  different  from  what  they  ex- 
pect in  a  carriage  accident,  near  Ex- 
leter  a  gentleman  who  had  been  blind 
I  for  seventeen  years  was  thrown  out 
on  his  head,  and  sustained  a  fracture 
of  the  skull. 

It  was  found  that  a  piece  of  bone 
had  been  driven  into  the  brain,  and  to 
remove  It  It  was  necessary  to  cut  a 
considerabel  portion  out  of  the  skull. 
mu.i  nniration  over,  the  patient  recov- 
ered not  only  consciousness,  but  sight. 
Apparently  his  optic  nerves  had  never 
been  Injured,  and  his  blindness  had 
been  caused  by  a  bony  growth  on  the 
Inside  of  the  skull,  which  had  caused 
pressure  on  that  part  of  the  brain 
,-with   which   the   nerves   of   sight   com- 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  tite  Paris  So- 
ciety of  Dermatology'  a  doctor  de- 
scribed a  case  which  had  caused  him 
much  surprise.  A  patient  of  his  had 
;  suffered  from  facial  neuralgia  for 
'  nearly  a  year,  and  incidentally  had  be-  • 
come  almost  completely  bald.  The 
doctor  at  last  suspected  that  the  neu- 
ralgia might  have  something  to  do 
with  the  teeth,  so  called  in  a  dentist,  who 
extracted  a  couple  of  molars. 
i  The  neuralgia  at  once  began  to 
diminish,  but  the  operation  had  an- 
other far  more  peculiar  result.  Within 
twelve  days  the  whole  of  the  man's 
head  was  covered  with  fine  hair,  which 
rapidly  grew,  and  became  thicker  thar 
ever  before.  What  was  even  more  pe- 
culiar was  that,  whereas  the  man's 
hair  had  been  nearly  gray  before,  fhf 
new  crop  was  a  light  brown,  the  sam< 
color  as  when  he  had  been  a  boy,  lorti 
years    before. 

Another  queer  case  in  which  teetl 
were  concerned  was  that  of  a  peasam 
:  woman,  at  Bruenn,  in  Moravia,  whc 
suffered  from  violent  headaches  foi 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  was  -at  last 
so  utterly  incapacitated  that  she  was 
1  sent  to  a  hospital.  There  it  was  found 
]  that  she  had  a  curious  lump  in  her  nose, 
and  suspecting  that  there  was  some 
injurious  growth  below,  it  was  decided 
to  operate.  This  was  done,  and  hardly 
had  an  incision  been  made  when  the 
surgeon's  knife  grated  on  something 
hard,  which,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  a  tooth:  Instead  of  growing  down- 
wards this  tooth,  for  some  reason  un- 
known, had  forced  its  way  up  into  the 
nose.  When  it  was  removed  the  head- 
aches ceased. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  reported 
from  Edinburgrh.     A  man  had  appendl- 


cltls^  and  was  operated  on.  The  vermi- 
form appendix  was  removed  and  ac- 
cording to   the   doctors,   everything  In 

toTe'suc?esIful-  T.  1^^^^^"°"  ^^^"^^  i 
and  a  f ew  ,  •  ^""^  ^^  «^^  "«  better,' 
mortem  exam?^^,'^*'''-   ^'^^-     A   poet- 

CoLuKAixJ  1NJ>KX.    JAN.    28.     I904. 


From  the  Georgetown  "Courier,"  of  Color-] 
ado,  dated  December  the  12th,  we  find  the  fol-1 
lowing  regarding  Hugh  McCabe,  of  the  class 
of  1896  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind,  Color- 
ado School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind: — 

Clothed  in  a  garb  of  good  nature,  always  of  a 
sunny  disposition,  and  a  cheering-  word  for  all, 
Georgetown  stands  forth  today  as  the  home  of  Hugh 
McCabe,  a  man  of  unusual  abilit}'. 

Born  in  Colorado  in  the  town  of  Golden,  more 
than  SOyears  ago,"Hughie,'  as  he  is  familiarly  known, 
is  welcomed  in  every  section  of  Clear  Creek  County. 
He  has  no  enemies,  and  can  count  his  friends  by  the 
hundreds.  Upright,  honorable,  faithful  and  kind, 
has  been  his  motto,  and  that  he  has  been  successful 
in  all  his  undertakings,  he  attributes  to  this  cause 
more  than  any  other  thing. 

Ushered  into  the  world  without  the  use  of  eyes, 
making  his  way  through  the  world  by  his  own  efforts, 
until  he  is  a  recognized  artist  in  the  musica!  line,  is  a 
record  of  which  any  one  should  certainly  be  proud 
with  even  the  usual  opportunities  offered  to  those 
who  are  possessed  of  sight. 

Hugh  McCabe  was  born  in  Golden,  April  5,  1872,' 
and  when  six  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Em- 
pire, Clear  Creek  county.  Shortly  afterwards  both 
father  and  mother  died  and  the  blind  boy  was  left 
alone.  But  even  at  that  early  age,  the  young  man 
was  not  without  friends,  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Peck,  that  big  hearted  and  most  popular  couple,  took 
him  into  their  home,  rearing  him  as  carefully  as  if 
he  was  their  own. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  Hugh  had  exhibited  more 
than  the  usual  ability  in  the  musical  line,  and  for 
this  reason  Mr.  Peckmade  arrangements  for  him  to 
attend  school  in  Colorado  Springs.  He  remained  at 
this  place  nearly  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time 
his  services  were  in  great  demand  at  various  enter 
tainmeuts  given  in  the  Springs. 

Since  graduating  he  has  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  perfecting  his  musical  education,  and 
today  he  is  known  in  many  sections  of  the  state.  His 
concerts  always  draw  large  crowds  and  his  voice  is* 
of  a  sweetness  rarely  found.  He  sings  baritone  and 
has  an  enunciation  unusally  distinct,  therefore  bring- 
ing out  the  most  vital  points  in  singing. 

To  carry  on  a  conversation  with  Hugh  McCabe  is 
a  pleasure,  for  he  keeps  thoroughly  posted  on  all  live? 
issues.  He  is  a  deep  thinker,  a  good  student  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  is  purely  evidenced  from  his  large 
list  of  acquaintances. 

Many  people  often  wonder  iiow  a  person  totally 
blind  can  walk  the  streets  without  an  escort,  locate 
any  place  of  business,  call  people  by  their  names, 
and  in  general  look  after  themselves,  but  in  Hugh 
McCabe  Georgetown  possesses  such  a  person.  Mr. 
McCabe  volunteered  to  explain  as  near  as  possible 
how  lie  (.lid  all  this,  and  in  conversation  with  a  Cour- 
ier man  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Vibration  is  the  u;ain  point,"  said  he.  "In  vib- 
ration you  have  the  whole  secret.  Upon  arising  in 
the  morning,  1  make  an  exauiination  of  tlie  room  and 
soon  have  my  directions.  Tiien  everytliing  comes 
easy.  In  starting  on  my  journey  down  town  1  can 
tell  by  the  sounds  of  my  footsteps  just  where  1  am. 
Take  for  instance  the  location  of  Strousse's  store.  An 
I  reach  the  entrance  1  know  exactly  v/liere  1  am  be- 
cause the  vibration  is  sharper  and  distinct.  This  is 
caused  on  accountof  the  doors  being  set  in  to  a  certain 


extent.  On  the  other  hand  a  door  that  is  flush  withj 
the  windows  will  sometimes  bother  me  to  a  certain 
extent.     In  that  case  I  listen  and  soon  locate   myself.! 

"Ever  since  I  was  large  enough  to  remember  li 
have  made  it  a  point  to  be  independent  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  possible.  I  always  realized  that 
my  affliction  was  bound  to  hamper  me  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  for  that  reason  was  always  desirous  of 
helping  myself  if  possible.  1 

"In  my  musical  training  I  always  made  it  a  point] 
to  listen  carefully  to  .a  singer  on  every  opportunity. 
Then  I  try  to  pick  out  all  the  good  points  I  iavari- 
ablj'  make  use  of  and  in  my  training  at  school  I  was 
taught  to  enunciate  as  plainly  as  possible.  1  have 
never  abused  my  voice  by  singing  in  the  open  air, 
as  i  believe  that  has  an  injurious  effect.  Again, 
a  person  should  not  sing  continuously,  as  you  can 
overtax  the  vocal  organs  the  same  as  a  person  can 
overtax  the  brain. 

"If  I  was  walking  down  the  street  and  should 
happen  to  be  in  a  direct  line  wtth  a  telephone  pole  I 
am  almost  sure  to  stop  before  I  am  witliin  two  feet  of 
the  same,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  air  becomes  more 
condensed  as  1  near  the  obstruction,  and  in  that  way 
I  secure  my  bearings." 

Mr.  McCabe  is  of  a  sensitive  nature  as  regards  his 
singing.  If  he  is  invited  to  sing  at  some  social  enter- 
tainment he  always  insists  that  the  audience  remain 
silent.  He  claims  that  it  catises  him  to  become  ner- 
vous when  people  are  talking,  and  therefore  he  can 
not  do  himself  justice.  He  is  alwa3's  willing  to  as- 
sist in  any  charitable  entertainment  and  invariable' 
refuses  to  accept  anj'  fee  for  his  services. 

■fgii    ■  a  .    iinm- 

A.  Factory  of  Blind  Men. 

There  is  a  curious  carpet,  broom  and  chair  bot- 
tom factory  in  Philadelphia,  which,  if  you  entered  it 
at  5:H0  o'clock  on  a  winter  evening,  you  would  find 
running  full  blast  in  total  darkness. 

You  would  hear  men  running  aboat,  shouting 
orders,  carrying  goods  or  singing  and  laughing  to 
the  rattle  and  whirr  of  fast  looms  and  machinery 
yet  you  would  not  be  able  to  see  your  hand  held  a 
foot  from  your  face. 

The  explanation  is  this:  No  light  is  needed,  for 
only  blind  men  are  employed.  The  owner  is  blind, 
thesuperintendant  is  blind  judso  are  tiie  bookkeeper, 
machinists,  clerks  and  the  I'io  workmen.  Six  of  these 
have  neither  sight,  hearing-  or  speech.  Only  tw^o  or 
turee  men  with  sight  are  employed  to  look  after  the 
choosing  of  colors  and  do  otiieroccasional  overseeing 
work  in  the  broom  deijartmetit. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs,  yet  this 
factory  does  a  business  of  over  !i;iOO,000  a  year.  The 
building  stands  at  the  corner  of  Thirty-sixth  street 
and  Lancaster  avenue,  and  is  as  well  known  in  the: 
neigh'ojrhood  as  its  output  is  to  the  buyers. 

la  the  operating-  rooms  upstairs  men  are  working  j 
dextr.juslj'  at  the  looms,  weaving  unerringly  the  1 
colored  patterns  of  the  carpets.  Others  are  handling 
sharp  knives  or  dodging  swift  and  dangerous  macii-  ! 
iues  and  running  up  and  down  stairs  and  among  the 
machinery  -without  any  hesitancy. 

These  men  come  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the  mora- 
ing.  Tiiey  approach  the  factory  quickly  from  a  half- 
dozen  directions,  with  a  sharp  tap-tapping  of  ttieir 
iron-pointed  sticks  upon  the  pavement.  The  momeat 
they  are  within,  they  lay  their  sticks,  with  their  hats 
and  coats,  aside,  and  they  set  brisklj'  and  cheerily  to 
work,  blind  men  no  longer;  for  training,  habit  in  the 
task  that  they  perform,  take  the  place  of  sight  quite 
accurately. 

The  main  business  of  the  factory  is  broom  mak- 
ing. Guided  only  a  little  by  one  or  two  men  with 
sight,  the  blind  employes  sort  out  broom  corn 
according  to  its  length  and  quality;  they  dye  it  green; 
they  cut  it  upon  machines;  they  fasten  and  clamp  and 
sew  it  on  wooden  iiandles;  they  trim  and  pack  in 
bundles  the  completed  brooms. 

A  blind  man  sat  at  his  loom  the  other  day.  The 
shuttles  shot  swiftly  back  and  forth,  the  loom  chat- 
tered, aiui  at  the  rate  of  nearly  tw&  yards  an  hour  the 


I  carpet  g-n 
man  .saiJ: 


.r  ij 


right  < 
red  ill 


_-ri  contain  Ihc  shorter  threads  that 
n]i>U;^h  tlie  carpet.     I  am  using  tliree 

\\'liite,  one  of  red  and  one  of  green. 
uu.^t  go     back    and    forth   a   certain 

s,  then  come  out  and  give  place  to 
.     Tlie  white  runs   six   times,  the  red 

ecii  live.     I  keep  my  shuttles  in  that 

ilowdoi    tell  their  colors?    Oh,  by 

1  tin-  box.     The   white  is  in   the  box's 

ler.t,  tlie  green  in  the  middle  and  the 


hant 
that 


T  litLlo  while  you'll  notice  that  I  run  my 
;<ri  tlie  tliieadri  of  the  warp  and  woof.  1  do 
Ici  do  detect  broken  threads.  When  I  find 
afractuir,  ;  luast  gatlier  up  the  two  ends  and  knot 
tlRin  to-;etiier  neatl)-.  This  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
blind  iiuiM  to  do. 

'■  I'o  learn  to  weave  requires  three  months.  To 
leiiiii  to  be  a  fast  weaver  requires  a  year.  A  weaver 
of  average  speed  turns  out  a  yard  and  a  half  of  carpet 
an  hour.  His  rate  of  pay  is  ten  cents  an  hour.  Thus 
he  earne  tt'i.JU  a  day  or  ^9  a  week." 

in  a  room  further  on  were  the  chaircaners.  Their 
e  screwed  tight  upon  stands,  and,  leaning- 
stands,  they  plaited  the  straw  iu  neat  pat- 
the  seats   with  great  speed.    The  work 
a  day. 
'    a   blind 

man  added,  '-it  takes  a  long  tiiuetoget  speed  enough 
tvj  cane  two  chairs  a  day.  The  pay  is  50  cents  a  chair. 
I  average  %1  a  week." 

director  Hall  tiius  tells  how  he  came  to  start  the 
factory. 

"i.  saw  blind  men  everj'where  who  either  begged 
or,  supported  by  tneir  families,  moped  in  kitchen 
corners — industrious  men,  willing  to  work,  desiring 
above  everything  else  to  work,  but  doomed  to  idle- 


chairs  1 
over  th 
terns 

vv'as  simple:  they  say  it  could  be  learned  i 
■'iiut   to   get  speed  -  that  is   the   thing 


ness,  • 
sleep. 


jtchetl,  qi 


ilour 


uiable  to  eat,    unable  to 


"i  saw  that  what  was  needed  was  a  factor^'  for 
these  Liiei. — a  factor}-  where  raw  materials  might  be 
bought  ill  great  quantities,  where  labor-saving-  de- 
vices miglit  be  employed,  where  many  blind  men 
working  tjgetiier,  niigiit  compete  with  the  men  who 


,you  s. 
nieu  v 


porti 


a  s.uall  waj-,  we  started  fhe  factory  that 
ere.  it  lias  prospered; it  has  grown.  The 
iiere  ten  hours  a  day,  and  they  earn  from 
up  to  $iU  and  even  %Vl,  They  are  self-sup- 
Abo-at  two-thirds  of  them  are  married. 
With  luinds  occupied,  with  the  self-respect  that  in- 
deijc.vlonce  gives,  with  muscles  tired  every  night, 
tao}'  ;ii-c  Isappi',  they  sleep  well,  they  eat  well.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  factory  isn't  bigger,  it  is  a  pity  that 
more  blind  men  can't  work  iu  it.  There  are  always 
at  least  100  men  ciamoring  for  work." 


Sustum  %xwm%tm\ 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY   30,    1904 

Ihat  Is  a  commendable  and  peculiarly 
helpful  organization  which  has  Just  cele- 
brated its  twenty-first  anniversary  at 
Philadelphia.  The  association,  which 
goes  under  the  somewhat  cumbersome 
title  o£  the  "Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,"  exists,  It  appears,  for  the« 
purpose  of  helping  in  the  most  practical 
way  to  ease  the  lot  o£  the  five  thousand 
and  more  blind  people  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  nearly  one  thousand  of 
■whom  reside  In  Philadelphia,  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  whom  are  adult  and  most  of 
whom  live  lives  of  Isolation  and  depend- 
ence upon  their  friends  for  support  and 
entertainment.  To  open  to  the  sight- 
less tlie  world  of  literature  and  instruc- 
tion through  ability  to  read  the  embossed 
books  has  been,  It  is  evident,  a  tremen- 
dous leverage  In  lightening  the  monotony 
o£  darkened  lives.  During-  last  year 
nearly  five  thousand  volumes  were  dis- 


tributed through  the  valuable  couperit- 
tlon  of  the  Philadelphia  Free  PubUo 
Library,  which  has  In  charge  the  soci- 
ety's library  of  religious,  educational  and 
entertaining  literature  in  the  embossed 
type.  It  Is  pleasant  to  note  that  popular 
Interest  In  the  good  work  Is  facilitating 
the  establishment  of  an  endowment  fund 
of  $100,000  for  extending  the  publication 
of  books  for  the  blind  to  Include  the 
latest  and  best  productions.  That  the 
movement  Is  promoted  by  such  leading 
Philadelphia  philanthropists  as  John  H. 
Converse,  a  native  of  New  England  and 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works;  Judge  William  N.  Ashman  of  the 
Orphans'  Court  and  others  of  like  Ilk  Is 
p,n  augrury  for  Its  complete  success. 
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I  BLIND  DEPAITMIENI'.  | 

A  New  Trade  Proposed. 


I  atn  in  lebted  to  J.'iss  Giffln  of  the 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  at  the 
Library  of  (;ongress  for  a  clippingr 
from  a  Chicago  paper  which  reports 
an  itttoresting  experiment  as  in  pro- 
gress to  determine  the  availability  of 
the  pottei's  wheel  as  a  trade  for  the 
blind.  Such  matters  are  not  to  be 
determined  otherwise  than  by  eaperi 
ment,  and  while  theory  might  please 
itself  by  spinning  very  fine  threads 
of  impr(  bability  about  it  all,  if  the 
issue  of  the  tiial  is  favorable,  I  sup- 
pose every  school  in  the  world  will 
rejoice,  or  at  least  I  hope  so. 

It  must  be  confissfd  that  the  ob- 
,ieut;ons  urged  against  many  of  the 
tiad..=  still  held  on  to  by  the  schools 
are  justified  by  the  almost  utter  fail- 
ure of  some  of  them  to  yield  living  to 
those  who  try  to  practice  thfim.  Bead 
work  owes  its  success,  or  the  most  of 
it  to  the  mere  syn-pathy  of  the 
purchaser,  and  the  same  may  bo  said 
of  other  things,  and  thaf  is  a  mis- 
chievous kind  of  (ducatiou  that 
encoui  ages  the  blind  to  trade  on  their 
affliction.  Qlirse  things  must  be 
reduced  to  a  corometioal  basis,  and 
the  blind  operative  must  produce  an 
article  that  is  worth  its  price  before 
his  education  or  equipment  for  earn- 


J  ing  a  living  by  a  trade  is  morally 
right  and  sound  in  principle.  If  the 
moist  day  <n  the  wheel  will  growl 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  the  blind  I 
into  a  thing  of  beauty  that  will  sell 
in  a  store  or  elsewhere  a  part  from 
the  blind  child  or  woman  or  man  to  ' 
stimulate  the  liberality  of  the 
purchaser,  then  the  matter  is  business 
and  not  sentiment. 

In  a  spirit  more  in  accord  with  the 
American  idea  is  the  venture  in  Mil-j 
waukee  of  the  State  ot  Wisconsin  ini 
her  Work  Shop  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  I  learn  also  from  another  clip-| 
ping  in  Miss  Giffin's  <  bliging  en- 
closuv?.  On  a  very  modest  scale,  with 
only  two  or  three  pupils,  the  effort  is, 
making  to  di-monstrate  the  value  of 
weaving  house  shoes  as  an  employ- 
ment for  the  blind.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  giving  the 
means  of  earning  bread  and  butter 
to  the  blind,  to  know  the  results  of 
these  experiments,  and  I  for  one  will 
be  sincerely  glad  to  know  all  thtit 
may  be  learned  ab.>ut  either  or  both 
experiments. 

It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  some 
c£  the  American    schools    that    they 
have   held    the   three     departments, 
music,  the   trades,    and   the    literary 
education  on  an  even  plane   of  abso- 
lute co-ordination;  but  in  some  case.--, 
at  least,  the  boas};  is  scarcely  justified, 
as  the  instruction  in  the  trade  is  often 
entrusted   to    incompetent,     unculti- 
vated, and  frequently   reckltss    fore- 
men wh),<e  example  is    mischievous, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.     The  appliances 
are  cheap,  inappropriate,  insufficient, 
I  or  antiquated,   and   in  the  iffort   to 
I  keep  down  expenses,  the  shops  often 
!  have  to  feel  the    first    stress    of    the 
spirit  of  retrenchment.     I  think    the 
fair  co-ordination  of  the    trades  with 
the  other  departments  of    the    school 
work  is   scarcely    maintained.     It   is 
of  necessity  pushed  off  into  a  shop  of 
Jess  pretentious  appearance  than  the 
other  departments  of  the  work,    and 
the  effort  fails  io  impress  the    pupil- 
with  the  sense  of  neatness    at    work, 
the  becom  ng  cleanliness  of  the  room 
in  which  he  works,  and  the  attractive 
appearance  that  goes  so  far   to    cm- 
mend  a  business  or  the     pr.)ducts    of 
any   manufacture.      These   consider- 
ations woul     seem    to    show    that    a 
perfect  parity  of    the    three    depart- 
ments is  not,  and  perhaps  cannot   be 
maintained.     Are  the  schools    doing 
all  they  cau? 
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Isaac     Mead     of     Greenwich     Stricken 
While  in  New  Torlt. 

Greenwich.  Jan.  30. — Had  not  Isaac 
T.  Mead  met  friends  from  Bristol  in 
New  York  only  a  moment  before  he 
was  stricken  with  total  blindness  the , 
old  -  man  would  have  found  himself 
helpless  and  alone  in  a  crowded  thor- 
oughfare and  would  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  giving-  directions  as  to  where 
he  should  be  taken.  He  wag  so  over- 
come after  his  seizure  as  to  he  almost 
helpless. 

Mr.  Mead  is  70  j'ears  aid  and  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Underwriters'  Association.  He  went 
to  New  York  on  business  and  was  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Merriman  of  Bristol  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival. They  exchanged  greetings  and 
Mr.  Mead  had  just  expressed  his  great 
pleasure  at  meeting  old  friends,  when 
he  suddenly  exclaimed:  "I  can't  see 
anything!"  and  fell  into  Mr.  Merri- 
man's  arms. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mr.  Mean  was 
put  aboard  a  train  and  taken  home  by 
his  fortunately  found  friends.  An  ex- 
amination revealed  the  fact  that  the ! 
retina  of  his  eyes  had  become  de-  | 
tached.  Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Mead  fell 
backward  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs, 
but  escaped  injuries,  unless  his  sudden 
blindness  is  due  to  the  shock  of  his 
fall  at  that  time. 


Si?0tum  SmBsmut 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1904 

Dr.   PIio?t»e   Jame    Babcock   Walt  ] 

Dr.  Phcebe  Jane  Babcock  Walt  died  in  1 
New  York  yesterday.  She  was  born  at  I 
Potter  Hill.  K.  I.,  Sept.  30,  1S3S,  and  ac- 
quired liei-  early  education  in  the  district  j 
schools,  in  which  she  was  afterward  a 
teacher.  Later  she  entered  Alfred  Univer- 
sity, receiving  from  it  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts  and  of  master  ot  arts.  Sub- 
sequently she  went  to  New  York,  and  in 
186.3  was  married  to  William  D.  Wait,  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  who  survives  her.  Begrinning-  the 
study  ot  medicine  in  186S,  when  women  in 
that  branch  of  science  met  with  violent  op- 
position, siie  became  a  student  In  the  New 
York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Wo-, 
men,  and  was  graduated  In  1871.  Immedi- 
ately upon  her  graduation  she  began  active 
practice,  devoting  a  large  part  of  her  time  | 
.  to  the  study  of  obsterics.  In  1880  she  ' 
was  elected  to  be  professor  of  obstetrics  m 
the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
for  TVomen,  which  chair  she  held  for  up- 
ward of  twelve  years,  during  part  of  which 
time  she  was  also  dean  of  the  college.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  New  York  County 
HomoBopathic  Medical  Society,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Phalo,  Sorosls 
and  other  clubs. 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


A    Typewriter    for    a    Blind    Teacbesi 

To  the  Editor  o£  the  Transcript: 

You  were  good  enough  to  publish  some 
days  since  an  appeal'  for  a  second-hand 
typewriter  for  a  young  blind  man,  who,  af- 
ter many  months  of  patient  waiting  has 
come  into  an  opportunity  in  the  South  to 
teach  and  preach  at  a  salary  just  enough 
to  give  him  a  bare  livelihood.  No  response 
has  come  to  the  appeal.  The  machine 
would  be  a  great  help.  If  nobody  feels  he 
can  give  a  typewriter  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  who  will  be  glad  to  give  a  little  to- 
wards the  purchase  of  one.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  me  and  will  be  acknowl- 
edged through  your  columns. 

Rev.  Albert  H.  Spence,  Jr. 

M  Falrmount  avenue.  West  Someryille. 
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BLIND,  BUT  WORKS  IN  FACTORY 

Tylichael   Serve   of   Racine    Has   Been 
Sightless  for  Half  Century. 

Blind  for  50  years  and  able  only  to 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  Michael 
Serve  of  Bacine.  Wis,  is  still  able  to 
perform  manual  labor  in  a  factory  and 
Is  possessed  of  remarkable  abilities. 

For  35  years  he  has  been  a  faithful 
employe  ot  the  Racine  box  company, 
r.rid  has  lost  little  time.  Mr  Serve's 
duties  are,  in  main,  to  take  care  ot  the  | 
horses,  perform  manual  labor  about  the 
plant  and  accompany  freight  wagons  | 
to  the  railway  station.  i 

His  blindness  does  not  seem  to  inter- 
fere with  his  work  in  the  least.  When- 
ever a  tool  is  lost  around  the  shop  Serve  | 
Js  sent  to  look  it  up,  and  seldom  fails  ! 
to  locate  it. 

He  is  familiar  with  every  corner  and 
turn  in  the  factory,  and  any  one  not 
knowing  that  he  was  deprived  of  his 
*ight  would  not  easily  detect  his  bhnd- 

Mr  Serve  was  born  in  Germany.  He 
came  to  America  and  located  in  Racine 
with  his  parents  when  2  years  old.  He 
never  married,  and  lives  with  his  sister. 
Miss  Kittle  Serve,  who  is  nearly  his  own 
age.— New  York  Herald.     ,  ,^.  ,„. „,., 

P^gtcim  %vm%vm\ 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1904 
A  Needy  and  -Worthy  BUnd  Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

So  many  large  interests  have  been  using 
your  columns  for  appeals  to  the  generous 
public  that  I  have  delayed  making  my  final 
appeal  for  the  needy  blind  man,  who  com- 
mands the  sympathy  of  .all  who  know  his 
circumstances.  I  am  grateful  to  those  who 
have  contributed  tor  his  relief,  and  am 
hopeful  that  others  may  Increase  the  sum  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  with  whjch  amount  X 
am  quite  sure  that  we  can  care  for  the 
young  man  until  the  Commonwealth  ma- 
tures its  plans  for  the  relief  of  such  cases. 
The  following  is  the  statement  of  account 
up  to  the  present  time: 

Previously   acknowledged $38.00 

B.  R.  A.,  Brookline 1.00 


Three   sisters 10. ( 

Anonymous 
-    Q.  - 


2.00 

2.00 

Cambridge    100 

Mrs.   Merrltt,   second  subscription 15.00 

Total $74.00 

Gbobgb  a.  Crawford 
P.   O.  Bos  1598,   Boston,  Mass. 
Feb.  2.  1904. 


j,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1904 

"The  Philerglans,"  at  Coohato  Hall, 
Braintree,  the  evening  of  Feb.  2  listened  to 
a  description  of  industrial,  professional  and 
musical  training  for  blind  persons,  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell.  An  illustra- 
tion ot  musical  training  was  given  by  Mr. 
Mozealous,  a  blind  vocalist,  who  accom- 
panied himself  on  the  piano,  giving  a  group 
of  songs.  He  was  also  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  a  blind  cornetlst.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  introduced  by  the  president  ot  the 
club,  Mrs.  Marianne  Allen. 


SATURDAY,   JANUARY   23.    1904. 
A  DESERVING  CHARITY. 


There  is  such  a  vast  amount  of  ur.obtru- 
sive  sufferiBg  amcmK  the  halt  and  ohc 
maimed  and  the  blind  of  Bristol-as  mdeed 
in  all  laa-pe  communities-that  it  is  with 
!;enuine  ple;usuro  wo  dra^v%.ttentlon  to  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  chanty 
bean  instituted  for  their  relief.     The  a 

I  name    of    the    orframsaUon— the    Oity 
Bristol    Guild  of    Poar   Thuigs-ir,    oalcu- 

'  lated  to  awaken  pity.  The  President  and 
Hon.  Treasurer  remind  tb.e  chanl,ib>e  -hut 
-  •-  eight  yeca-s  since  the  Giuid  was  started, 


h  has 

•ery 

of 


when  the  pathetic  uicdent  was  witnes.ea 
of  "a  little  group  of  filleen  blind  andci-ippled 
persons  gathered  iu  one  small  room  tor  a 
ovtment  thus  mode; 

Today,   as  the 
Vvis  fortnightly 


:•  I  iidsbip  and  hope  and  cheer ;  in  several 

I.I  -  .;a:ibl:us  tihe  crippled  man  or  wauian  to 
learu  aasao.  ii»iit  omployjneut  which  baa  taken 
thenx  oU  the  pariBh  aud  brought  bxuk  prido 
and  self-iospsct. 

The  Oiuld  of  I'oox  OJluiigs  since  its  very  oora- 
mencsament  has  bevjn  iuobv  sympathetioaliy  lund 
senei'oasly  supi»orle<i  ^Dy  our  iijany  Xriendti.  lu- 
deed.  only  i>y  our  Irluads'  supilurt  baa  ihe  worit 
iboeu  made  poMible.  " 'i'lio  folks  i*  kind  to 
we!"  sud  s,  liny  hunoh-baoked  boy  during  one 
o:  our  country  holidays.  And  as  money  and 
help  of  ■<mi'iOiULi  sort,  oltan  unasked,  have  coroe 

to  us,  again  and  ;>e;un  w   ' '   '■ 

tli-i  oLild,  "The  i'  '■:  ■  ■ '   ' 

Bat  we  want  1" 

are  cxireoieiy  ;i:i 

i,ui,l;e   u.   in;w   u-, ,  >    guild    worK. 
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ir  to  take  the 
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vei" 
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Lnaugm-ated  has  gro' 
appeal  intimates,  ther 


gathermgs  ot  many 


members,  an  appren- 


ticeship scheme  chai-ged  with  the  hopeful       ______ 

ness  of  independent  effort,  house  to  house  ;  heal 
i  visitings,  classes  for  the  teacMng  of  simple  ,  "" 
handicrafts,  and  then  the  glorious  recupera-  ^ 
tive  week  in  the  country,  when  all.  r.atui-e  is  ^ 
aglow  and  strength  is  mspircd  with  every  , 
i  breath.  People  who  are  souud  of  wmd  and  ' 
Umb  and  cam  visit  rural  scenes  whenever 
th,ey  please  caxmot  hnagme  what  a  week  m 
,the  aountiT  means  to  the  crippled  denizens 
of  city  (x>tu-ts.  Som.e  pathetic  moidents 
I, are  related  by  the  ladies  who  make  tna 
iappeal.  V/hat  is  aspired  to  is  a  kmd  ol 
'fmiuiature  saaiatorium  Maid  rm-aljcenes,  to 

which  delicate  protege  i 

especially  the  younger 

whenever  the  necessity  arises 
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on.es — may  be  sent 
The  rent 
o.f  the  desiderated  place  of  rest  has  already 
been  guaranteed,  but  there  are  numerous 
connected    ^v;t.a    tl^e 
establishment,    and 


incidental    expenses 
nirjiing    of    such    aa 


Bristol  is  the  very  last  place  to 
ear  of  deafness  to  such  aji  appeal. 

i  CITY  OF  BRISTOL  GUILD  01 
!  THE  POOR  THINGS. 

I  A  NEW  PROPOSAL. 


turn  the  1  ^^^S 


&  diaeaaed  'bone.  But  we  toot  him  into  the 
country  suaamier  by  eiimmer,  and  did  what  we 
could  for  Iris  benefit.  Once  or  twice  Xriends 
invited  ili'm  to  stay  with  th&mi  for  a.  couple  of 
months  at  a  time.  The  jnolher  has  toid  us  that 
tiie  very  first  holiday  seemed  to  give  tha  child 
a  new  lease  of  life,  a  new  iiopetus  whicu  carried 
himi  on  until  the  ."jummer  came  agaia.  The 
wound  after  some  time  coiupletely  heaJed.  He 
learnt  to  walk  on  crutchas;  two  orutohes  gave 
ids.ce  to  one;  thai  was  discarded  ioa-  a  stick; 
and  to-day,  Uiough  the  crippled  leg  is  i^nt  and 
rigid — ajid  mmat  always  i>s  so— the  boy  has 
become  sound  and  weil.  W*  have  just  .been 
able   to   arrange   his   apprenticeship    to    vrs.tcii- 


nd  iie  can  looK  gla.diy  aud  hopefully 
i  forward  to  the  life  stretcliiiig  'l>efore  ii;m'. 
I  Two  pictures— iV'hat  mig'ht  have  been:  What 
is — are  worth  looking  at,  worth  thinking  about. 
We  believe  that  if  we  l»ad  our  own  Guild 
Country  Home  many  more  such  glad  crares 
might  be  effected.  Borne  of  our  cnppied  child- 
ren flaay  never  reach  marhood  and  ivoLijan- 
hood.  Bat  the  many  who  do,  will  need  to  Gup- 
ijort  themselves,  if  they  are  not  to  becomie'a 
■burden  to  the  ratepayers.  To  give  thsm  health 
—to  make  them^  strong  and  fit  .'or  life,  or  com- 
Daratively  fit — this  is  the  liret  step  towards  the 
3C-if-8ra,p.porting  indspendenoe  we  desire  for 
them.  And  the  home  we  ask  for  v.-ould  help 
towards  this. 

The  older  people  would  still  Oiave  their  wsek 
of  holiday.  The  blind  who  so  pathetically  love 
the  country,  the  sv/ect  sceats,  the  'feel '  of  the 
su-TMaiiue,  the  dowers  we  pick  and  put  into 
their  hands.  The  pain-wom,  footworn  men 
.'•;ippv   hour.     That   was   tne    uesiuuuis,    u,    ..rv,      and  women  would  fill  at  ceruiiti  tiroes  our  little 

' .'      .'        .\        -  1,  soin.e  fear   much  hooe,  aud    home — llio:ve  who  perhaps  ' i. >-,:--  --■-   " 

g.unm  n^^ac  u.  .  ,  .  _  !„„  in  their  doilv  emv^ 
,v  great  aeai  oi  inui^  pnj  lui  -<^"  whose  hand  w:is  lost  in  . 
■caT)ped  ones  who~e  nves  we  waiueil  to  ueip.  another  whose  ej-ssii-;i. 
Today  we  have  our  big  fortnightly  .gather-  mine  explosion:  mmy  _ 
ixes  of  many  mcnrbers ;  we  have  our  appreotioej  m>m  ^ontinual  exposure  ^k . 
Phip  scheme,  giving  to  the  children  hope  and  ^J%^^^;^  hi^^^iuessr  but  t! 
possibility  of  independence  TO  the  ^future  yeMSj    n^^g^(jingj^  jg^„f,jjgj^gjj  jjj,^^.^^.^^ , 

^"■''^^^  ":?^^:~~"'T'":''Jr     *",:::;;: ^~..   ^-    ^-    ^,   ^   rent   as   soon   as 

;  m   the   coantrv — c-i 


(To  the  Editor  of  tho  "  Eaily 

Sir,— It  is  now  nearly  eight  yi 
above  guild  for  ■maimed  people 
cu'  city.  'N'^e  think  of  the  first  i 
c-.iild— a  lill.le   .group   of  15   Mine 


Aercurv.")) 

IS  since  Uie 
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.ioidng  of  the 
and  crippled 
e  small  roomi  for  a 
the  beginning;  a  be- 
fear,  much  hope,  aud 
pity  for  those  handi- 
we  wanted  to  help. 
.ig  foi-tnig.htly  .gather- 
apprentioft- 


What 

■ro=sih!p 

COUll'     Ci 


friends;  vanou,,  industrial  o!as.3es  lor  tea^^ng 
.simple  handicrafis,  by  sale  of  whioh  a  little 

welcome  ■money  is  earned  by  the  more  he.T.  ccs 

ones  and  those  too  old  to  be  appveuticod.    Aud 

we  have  been  able  sumimer  by  summ^er  to  Uka 

away  smaller  or  larger  jxirties  of  the  members 

{or  a  hoUday-week  in  the  country.     Lait  year 

11£  were  so  taken,  many  ■in  chairs  and  peianibu- 

If.tors,  to  their  great  happiness  and  houeflt. 

The  guild  work  we  believe  is  more  tiran  per- 
haps it  all  sounds.    The  summing-up  of  eSorts  ,  nnd  small.      ^\  e 
I  nut  forth  is  always  difficult,  often  imiposaiblc.    take  the  paym  -r 
I  Perhaps  one  should  oneself  be  lonely  and  pcjr    ';^"  ;',^„'"f  ,^,  "\ 

blind  or  deformed,  to  altogether  estim^ite  what   ,^j„_    _    ' 
I  the  euilcl  ^^^  meant;   coming  into   sad  Uvea  ^    "nr 

giatefui  luanivc.- 
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PreBl>1»nt  Bristol  Guild  o'  the  Pc 
Severn  House.  S-V^^^-^;,^  ^,„., , 
Hon,  T- 
9  OhCTtsey  Eosid,  Redland. 


Blind  Can  See 

OWlNGSVn.T.B,  KY.,  Jan.  27.— A'- 
len  Day,  late  of  this  county,  is  'per- 
haps the  happiest  man  in  Ba»ferr 
Kentiuoky.  He  is  about  bO  years  oM 
and  was  bom  blind.  Several  weeks 
ago  he  went  to  a  hospital  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky..  and  had  a  surgical  operation 
performed  upon  his  eyes.  The  opera 
tion  was  sueeessful,  and  a  few  days 
ago,  for  the  first  time,  he  could  see. 
Day  is  a  good  violinist,  and  with  a 
younger  hrother,  also  blind  from 
ibirth.  eked  out  a  scant  living  by  play- 
ing to  the  crowds  on  the  streets  of 
I  his  and  neighboring  towns  on  pulili  ■ 
days. 


AN   ORGANIZATION   MEETING. 
Peopl»4nterestea  in  School  foi  Blind  to 

ThPi-p  will  be  a  ine<'ting  of  those  who 
nre  interested  in  the  philanthropjc. effort 
to  organiz'e  a  class  for  the  bhnd  in  tne 
oh.bn«n.  of  the  Ptister  hotel  at  8  o  clock 
Ar,\nVl  n-  .v.'uing.  The  purposf  of  the 
nSg  is  to  secure  the  helpful  advice 
from  pf-ple  of  e.v—ien....  as  t<.  the  nu-lh- 
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ALLUNCE  PLEDGES  ITS  AID-I 
To  Support  School  for  the  Blind^m  Mil- 

lll^ce,   at  its 
at  the   Hotsl 


waukee. 
The    Wotnan's'Scliriol   allj 


I'lister.  pledged  its  financial  Sup. 
tb4>parabliphmcnt  of  a  school  for  the  edu- 
catiou  of "SIiTwaukee  children  who  have 
defective  vision^UBul-.^tlie  school  should 
become  a  pOTr'Bfthe  public  s 

Waldemar  Peterson,  trua 
Milwaukee,  reported  that  o 
dren  had  been  placed  in  sfh 
vember,  as  a  result  )>4  Vle/tr 

A  committee  was'aMjiiitedj/^draw  up 
resolutions  on  the  deltlf  of  Hiss  Addie 
Wolf,  and  the  committee  on  school  visita- 
tion reported  five  schools  visited  aud  m- 
spected  during  the  month. 


!  system. 

:)fficer  of 

JsOO  chil- 

--  Xo- 


rith  ■geiy 


SUPPORT  SCHOOL   FOR   BUND, 


School    Alliance    to    Aid    Institution    for 

Children  With  Cefective  Vision. 
■  The  school  alliance  at  a  well  attendrd 
meeting  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  [ 
Pfister  clubrooms  pledged  Its  financial  sup- 
port for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for 
the  education  of  ijilwaukee  children  suf- 
fering from  defecth-e  vision.  The  subject 
was  ably  presented  by  Miss  Alice  Fellows, 
who  has  charge  of  a  private  school  of  this  ' 
,  character,  and  the  alliance  favored  the  plan 
by  which  such  a  school  could  bo  estab-  , 
lished  and  pledged  its  support  until  the  j 
school  could  be  made  a  part  of  the  public  ; 
school  system.  < 

The  principal  business  of  the  meeting 
was  the  report  made  by  Waldemar  Pel'.n-- 
son.  truant  ofBcer  for  IVIilwaulsee,  who 
stated  that  the  results  of  the  new  law  re- 
lating to  truancy,  passed  at  the  last  ses-  | 
sion  of  the  legislature,  are  most  beneflcial. 
The  law  has  only  been  in  operation  siuce 
November,  but  since  that  time  over  800  chil- 
dren have  been  placed  in  the  schools  as  a 
result  of  the   truancy  act. 

The  alliance  listened  to  a  report  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Stearns,  travelling  agent  for  the  Wis- 
consin free  public  library  commission,  upon 
the  subject  of  a  traveling  reference  library 
pertaining  to  school  matters.  Miss  Steams 
had  arranged  these  books,  fifty  in  number, 
pertaining  to  matters  of  school  interest, 
and  inspected  the  list.  The  cases  will  be 
placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Milwaukee  pub- 
lic library  for  the  next  thirty  days  and  then 
will  be  sent  to  Seymour,  and  from  there  to 
other  Wisconsin  cities  and  towns  to  per- 
mit  an   examination. 

The  committee  on  school  visitation,  con- 
sisting of  Mrs.  Max  Schiller.  Mrs.  Mary 
Tufts,  Mrs.    ■     -    -■  --        - 

Farnha 
that  five 
been    visii 

Whitnall,   Mrs.  A.  J.  Eimermann,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Zimmerman  were  appointed  a  com^ 
mittee  to  draft  resolutions  upon   the  dea 
of  Mrs.  Addle  Wolff,  chairman  of  the  ij 
trial  committee  of  the  alii 


of  Mrs.  Max  Schiller.  Mrs.  Mary 
;rs.  A.  J.  Eimermann,  Mrs.  Charleaii 
1,  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Suhm,  reported/i 
!  of  the  schools  of  Milwaukee  hadl' 
sited    and    inspected.      Mrs.    C.    B.I 


l^^oTl^^NKLlN  STREET,  BOSTON. 


The  bliad  brother  and  sister,  Jolin 
ana  Mary  McCay,  who  have  appeared 
with  success  in  many: of  the  large  ci- 
ties of  the  country,  wMll  give  a'  musi- 
cal and  humorous  entertainment  at  Foy 
Auditorium  Thursday  evaning,  Feb.  11. 
The  program  will  be  as  follows;, 
PART  I. 

1.  Piano  duet— Overture  from  "Nor- 

ma"   arranged  by  Beyer 

John   and  lUary  McCay. 

2.  Vaval    duet— "O,- That    We    Two 

W^ere  Maying"  ...  ..\lioe  May  Sm; 
John   and  Mary  McCay. 

3.  Soprano   solo— "Killarney"    Balfe 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
I.  Humorous    song— "A    Jolly.  Good 

Laugh"    Thomas 

John  McCay. 

;.  Piano,  solo— "Amoroso"    E.qhart 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
).' Baritone   solo— "The    Bells   of   St. 

Maf-y's" Rodney 

John   jMciCay. 
'.  Vocal-duet,    (humorous)- "A   Do- 
mestic Quarrel,     IMr.     and    Mrs. 


Smith" 


John 


uid   Mary   Mc 
PART    II. 
.  Piano   solo— "The    Alpi'.u 


i^unk*. 

John  IvIcCay. 

2.  Vocal  duet— "The    Old    Folks    at 

Home" 

Arranged  bv  John  and  Mary   McCay. 

3.  Baritone  solo— "Off    to    Philadel- 

phia,"    adapted     from   an   old 

Irish  Melody  by Hay nes 

John  McCay. 

4.  Specimens  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humor. 

John  McCay. 

5.  Soprano  solo-"Sing,  Sweet  Bird"^^^ 

Miss  Mary  McCaj'. 
I  6.  The  Irish   Dandy   in   Comic   char-  i 
acter  Song. 

John.  McCay. 

7.  Piano   duet— "It  Trovatore" 

arranged  by  MelnolU 

I  "       John  and  Mary   McCay. 

The         Bashful  ' 
st  At- 


Boy 


Impersonations- 
Man,"  "The 
tempt,"  etc. 

John  McCay. 
Vocal  duet— Selected- 
John    anrl    M"-—  " 
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FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND 


FLAN    DISCUSSED    BY    MILWAU- 
KEE EDUCATORS. 

Enthusiastic   Breeting-  at  Hotel   Pfis- 
ter—Organization  Effected  and 
Movement  Is  Launched. 


Milwaukee  will  have  a  free  school  for  ; 
the  blind  within  a  mouth  it  plans  dis- 
cussed at  the  Hotel  Pfister  last  night 
arc  not  signally  unsuccessful.. 

A  dozen  well-known  educators  had 
.been  called  together  to  discuss  the  need 
of  such  a  schooUand  not  only  the  cnthu 
slastie  interest /aken 
to  organi; 

immediate  suycription   of  a|io 
dicate  what  1^  result  will  ^<\ 

The  meeti^  Wis  oalled  hj-  Jiliss  Alice  I 
Burnham  BPllowClw'Ao  condVts  a  school  ' 
tor  child^n  wifhWlaCtive  vision  at  40.3 
.  Newb^^'  bouJeifeVd.  Others  present 
^Jeremiah  Qj|h  of  the  school  board, 
rles  McKenny,  president  of  the  Mil- 
kee  Normal  school,  R.  0.  Spencer  of 
Spencerian  Business  college.  Dr.  Les- 
ie  Cherry,  Mrs.  Cherry,  Bernhard  Stern, 


Mrs.  Max  Schiller,  Miss  Agnes  Fahsel, 
Adam  Zepp  and  Miss  Zepp. 

R.  C.  Spencer  was  elected  chairman 
and  the  following  committee  will  meet  at 
his  office  Friday  at  4  o'clock  to  arrange 
tor  permanent  organization;  R.  C.  Spen- 
cer, Charles  McKenny,  Bernhard  Stern, 
Dr.  Jennie  M.  Morrison,  Miss  Alice  Burn- 
ham  Fellows. 

Miss  Fellows  said  that  there  are 
twenty-five  blind  children  in  the  city 
of  school  age  that  cannot  go  to  any  school 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  go  to  a  pri- 
vate school.  Her  lowest  tuition  is  $600 
for  a  year,  which  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  most  parents  of  blind  children.  She 
has  had  so  many  applications  for  help 
and  has  lound  that  the  need  is  so  great 
that   she  has  started  this  movement. 

Adam  Zepp  told  of  the  great  need  of 
training  that  will  enable  blind  people  to 
make  a  living  after  they  have  been  edu- 
cated. Being  blind  he  has  studied  the 
problem. 

The  idea  of  those  present  was  to  solicit 
a  suflacient  amount  to  start  at  once  a  free 
class  for  the  blind  under  Miss  Fellows. 
After  the  organization  has  shown  what  it 
can  accomplish  and  has  shown  its  worthi- 
ness it  will  apply  to  the  school  board  for 
help.  Later  the  legislature  will  be  asked 
tor  an  appropriation.  About  $100  was 
subscribed  last  night. 
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^5^7^A^^V  

HOME  FORJTHE  BLIND 

iworkandriansofW.  J  Ryan  in  Behalf  of 
Fellow  Sufferers. 

W  J  Ryan  18    ci^lating  a   pe""°° 
and  ie  Boucitms    «ubBcr  puons^or  the 

A  concert  compaDy  "f    ^1^°^''    fniifng 
will  tour   tue  Btaie    later     d  s 
next  mon.,b,  ^^^  Mr  Ryan  jm  .^  ^^^ 

avenue8,Portiana,  fofj*''' "^  manuel 
and  a  suDstantwl  Btro?'"^*;  J^^mded 
training  department  i«  ^'^^^^eU- 

"Cetst  Legislature  -'-red  to  the 
next  one.  with  its  aPProva.^the^prj^ 

posed  o?P'oP""|°J'hi8  will  be  voted 
^aynbelieves  that  th>8  w.u    ^  ^^^^ 

to  them  next   winter,    no       r 

raise  810.000  ao^„»^''L|B   thrMalne 

sufficient.  He  «  »«'"*"  ^^^oj  tl^««- 

blind  can  and  «»"  **''^itbont    calling 

?Si7o^wn;r-%ateTdtoagreat 

extent. 

The  Wtst  Virginia  Tablet 

IS  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

A^B    MAILED    TO      SUBSCRIBERS    F(  R 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING   THE   SCHOOL  TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 

AddiesT^         '^^;;7va.  Tabiet, 
Schoohfor  theD.  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


slrURrAY.   FSB,  (3.  19  4. 
"  Letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liston. 

Dear  Teacher:  j 

Wp  wrote  to  you  some 

time  »go.     Thinking  you   may   net 

have  received  our  letter,  we  thought 

we  .vould  write  again.    We  are  anxi- 

'  ous  to  have  some  of  those   books   in 

line  tyie  which   Mr.  Ruckw   wishes 

to     distribute    among  the  blind   of 

West  Virginia  who   have  learned  to 

read  1h  It   kind   of  print.     It   would 

afiord   us    much    pleasure    to    have 

some  of  the   old   school   books.     We 

already  have   the   Bible,   the   hymn 

books,  and  thof  e  that   are  furnished 


by  the  Socie'y  for  Providing  Evan- 
Srelical  Religious  Literature  for  the 
!  Blind.  Now,  if  yon  please,  toil  Mr. 
Rucker  about  u.-<,  and  we  will  be 
obliged  to  you. 

We  are  at  well  as  Ufuil  and  get- 
ting along  nicely.  I  still  preach 
when  I  can,  but  do  not  travel  as 
much  as  I  used.  My  health  i.s  not  so 
good  as  in  times  past.  We  h  id  a 
[letter  from  Mr.  Li  hardt  this  week. 
He  is  doingwell  in  hiswestern  home, 
and  lold  us  ;  bout  your  children 
doing  so  nicely.  We  sui'ely  were 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  .i. 

We  often  ihiak  of  you  and  talk 
over  our  pleasant  tittes  spent  with 
you  at  school.  We  would  be  glad  to 
jhave  ihe  opportunity  of  meeting  you 
again.  It  would  be  a  real  feast  to 
us.  We  ha.e  a  neat  little  home 
situated  a  iiiU.?  west  of  Farmington, 
mOod  neighbors  around  us,  and  so  we 
are  happy. 

Our  express  <  fflce  i;  Underwood 
while  Farmington  ii  our  post-office. 

Reme  iiber  us  .{iudly  to  Mrs.  Barke 
and  Miss  Nettie. 

With  best  wishes  and  love,  and 
hoping  to  hoar  fro  u  you  soon,  we 
rjuiain  as  ever, 

Your  affectijaate  pupils, 
George  and  Michal  Liston. 


L EITIKG  I  ype. 


My  good  friend  Mr.  Chapin  has 
handed  me  a  clipping  from  "The  girls 
Companion"  which  gives  au  iuterest- 
ing  account,  evidently  by  a  layman, 
of  the  work  at  the  "Columbian  Poly- 
technic", Washington  city.  The 
Mr.  Cleveland  referred  to  in  the 
article  lost  his  sight  after  he  had 
been  educated  and  prepared  for  the 
bar.  With  a  courage  that  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule,  ho 
determined  not  to  be  layed  aside  by 
the  misfortuna  that  deprived  him  of 
his  sight,  anJ  ha  been  a  useful  mau 
in  various  responsible  positions  ever 
since.  He  aided  largely  in  organi:- 
ing  an  Industrial  In.»titution  in 
Connecticul,  in  which  printing, 
folding,  and  binding  were  made  very  I 
))rominent  features.  He  has  clung 
to  theidea  of  printing  for  the  blind! 
with  a  tenacity  that  seems  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  success  he  has 
achieved,  but  I  can  not  resist  the  j 
feeling  that  it  is  a  hazardous  kind  ' 
of,Vork.  Feeding  a  steam  press  has  { 
about  it  something  of  terror  to  the  ' 
uninitiated  Even  those  who  possess 
all  their  faculties  are  occasionally 
hurt.  If  a  blind  operative  should  be  ' 
injured  in  such  employment,  it  would 
seem  to  involve  some  responsibility 
on  the  pait  of  the  employer  should  it 
be  pushed  to  a  judicial  investigation. 
Th  -^  sort  of  literature  is  very  cap- 
tivating and  might  mislead  well-in- 
tentioned people  to  venture  upon 
experiments    without    the     splendid 


I  circumspection  and  care  which  have 
I  rescued  Mr.  Cleaveland's  enterprises 
I  from  diaster.  I  give  the  article 
below: 

;  At  tub  CoLCMBtA  P07,VTFCHSrC  FORTtrK 

'  Blind 

Of  all  the  wiitxierg  of  the  timiK  in 
"  hich  we  li<e.  it  may  hcdoiil.ted  «hi-tlier 
tliere  is  anollier  qMiteso  «<.mi.-if.il  hb  the 
discovert  that  ilie  hliiifl  n<  i  d  no  lone- r 
lerondemiKfi  t..  |...v.rty.  I.iit  that  they 
iiR  «ell  a«  th'ir  Recirm  hrothern  ami  SiHter". 
ran  larn  their  iivin,'.  Th.Tf  are  no  v  a 
flD/en  d.ff<rent  tra'leB  in  which  lhe>  m<i\ 
wi.rk  on  e(]iial  term"  with  Ihe  r.  at  of  ih.- 
wdtld.  ackine  no.>dil»  'T  fnvor 

This  i<  very  IiITtc  it  fr  ■  n  Ih  ir  <■<•" 
rl.tuM.in  thepa-t.  Th.  n.  .  h.n  Mi  .'In  s- 
f.ll  ii|.(i.i  »  mill  Uy  si.iTic  oi.e  i.f    In-  :n'in» 
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to  H.ltnil  ttial  th.-  l.lwi 

when  the  pro  if  is  Uil  l..-f.>r.!  it 

Tlii«  chanw  is  dii.'  t..  the  «ork  .'f  o.  e 
ma...  hi.nse'f  l.lL.d  F  E  ''La  elan.l. 
LL  n  ,  of  Haitf.  r.i.  Cnn  .  1  si  'iis -ii.h' 
neaily  fhiity  \ears  bl'"  H'-  was  a  man 
full  ariiwn.  >»ith  a  fa  ..ilv,  a- •»  with  h'f'ij 
„ro  i^i..n  to  fall  l.a.-k  on  Th.-  r.ilnr. 
'ooki'd  vcrv  <la'k  lo  hhn  He  ref.is  n 
however,  t.isil  do  An  !.lle  iii..ier  allii.-'i  .n. 
and  af:er  a  while  made  his  ■.>ay  hr  a 
la  vyer.  at  which  pri.fssiiii  lie  has  f  r 
m  're  than  twenty  years    earned  'a    lar;»e 

B  it  all  the  hlhi'l  cannot  he  lawyer'--. 
The  pn.hlem  go'ved  h\  him  in  ..ne  way 
ha.l  to  he  S'lUe'l  in  a  diff  rent  aay  fr.r 
nearly  all  others.  How  was  it  tol>ed>.iie? 
Mr  Cleavelan.l  stmliei!  the  ipieslimi 
fromeev.ry  si'le.  H;  wis  app  >inti-d 
8.  rret»rT  ..f  the  Connecticut  Sia'e  B'.ar  I 
for  the  E  Itication  of  the  Blind,  and  wa- 
'  sent  to  Fnrope  1  y  the  United  Slater 
governniHiit  to  attend  interu-ili.)nal  cm 
aresses  of  the  hlio'l.  .More  and  ii.o.. 
he  hecame  cmvince.l  that  evi  ry  hli.i.l 
m  11  c.'uM  ».i|.p>rt  hi  nsi-lf  ifihe  heluf  ip 
th  ir  helpless  ess  C'.uM  le  pr.i-id  n 
■oiin.lcd 

Th"  (I'lestion    was,     where    t  •    he^^in 
Oie  diy  tie  cl.ance.l  to  lie     talking    t.i    .. 
man  A  h'l  was  fi  (iliii<r  a     |riii.iiig    p'.  s 
»nd  disc,  v.-red  tint  the   m  in    >aslo..kin. 
ai  l.im  an.l  n..t    w:,tehiny  liis  .on       oik 
ir.  •  lh..igl.l   .M.    Clciie  111  I.  -a    si.ii, 
nan  can  fi  ed  .1  piiss      viil.'-i!l     wat.  "1 
It,   "b}  caouotabjiul  luau  d..  llic  j^.iii    .' 
He  tested  the  .pnstion.  and  found  that  a 
hjin.i  man  conM  n.  t  only  fi  ed    n    press, 
lint  c.'Ul.l  si-t  type,     di>-fri''iite    it.    fol  i. 

siit.h,  l.i..l.  ani  .1..  all  tl ther   ma.ii- 

fold  tliinsif  ri-.p.ire.i  in  a  printing  oth.-e. 
The  .)  ..•.-tion  xhe;et-.  I.e^jin  wi-' s  .Iv.-.l 
II.-  di-Iermified  t.i  e.«ta'ilish  a  priiili'-g 
house  operatett  h)  the  hlii.d.  He  w.  nt 
'<>  Wa-hiiiglon,  where  the  C'.ilii.nhia 
Plyt.chnic  [i.stitiite  v\a¥.  hicrporalid  a 
little  more  than  three  years    ngo.      L.i-k 


I  ^  ..f  fuiKls  ti,  l.uy  the  nec.'ssii  •\~T''iiir  U  is 
iiiiidi-  |»r '"jr.  S8  sl.'A.  liut  ti>-fla>  t.nri-  nr.' 
thirte.ri  lihii  I  |.iiiiters  <-ini>l  iv<i1  lliciv. 
■ill  of  .  h  .III  <!ani  full  AJi,'es.  I'liert'  an- 
only  Ho  sei  iiij^  men  coiiiHCtfd    with    llie 


Tills  intitule  is  not  ii  chiiiity  where 
work  is  uivcti  out  of  pit)'  It  i-  a  l'U«i- 
nH.;a,  which  |)!iys  its  own  wiiy  «ithoii 
uskina  a  cent  from  anvone  II  ii-  refj;  ilarly 
trittiiifj  out  six  weekly  paperd,  an. I  is 
also  tillinif  inijiortant  Onlcis  from  the 
post  office  lirpirt.netit.  won  in  open 
competition  «  lib  oilier  tir.n'',  to  sty  no 
thinsr  of  any  <i'miility  of  .udvnary  jo'> 
work.  It  18  a  reveliiti..n  to  see  a  lilii.il 
pti-tirset  a  r'isplay  adveitisi  meiil  as 
well  and  as  ajtisticalU  as  it  c.iiil<l  lie  done 
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iid  the  d.l.t 


firm')  estpilislied. 
1  in  the  founding  of 
theinstit  ite  has  I.een  paid  <  fT  Tin 
isoiil'l  ■>  il(>.  and  will,  in  Iihih  be 
-upplieil.  »el)eli  V'-,  '>y  treneroiis  men 
li  >  a,  priciate  whit  this  iielpiu!>  tlie 
liliiid  lo  iie'p  ihe;iiseK-es  >t  iiids  f  <r 

Of  i-ourse.  to  aain  a  knowledjfe  «t 
p;-iritiii<f  ripiins  [lAtiencu  It  takes  a  loiiL' 
li  ue  f  ir  aTijone  wlio  can  see  lo  learn  ti' 
-tick  type:  it  takes  still  longer  for  one 
wh  .  is  blind  to  learn  S  .ine  of  those 
»ho  first  eiifte  to  the  institute  had  I'cen 
printers  l)efore  th-y  lost  their  sii-hl,  bin 
i.iost  of  them  hal  not.  List  year  Cm 
yress  wa-  asked  lo    appropriate     for    Ih. 

to  support  thi;insel>es_  until  they  .veieal.li 
lo  do  .<o  'hmselvcs.  Mit  It  refised  A"! 
H  mere  mailer  of  economy  it  woiili)  s  em 
liter  to  siipp 'II  a  bin  I  stu  lent  fu  a 
year  or  so,  th  in  lo  caic  f  i  him  In  a  p  ."r- 
hoiiseal.  th,   lesl  of  Ids  life 

The  Coliim'ii  i  P  .lytec'i.iie  ii  c  .usi  i  r   ^ 
ed    uily  a  b-s;ii  niii!.' ;  it  is    oidj    inli  iidid 


sibilil 


Thi  re 


■  howl  I  Mot  hive  a  siiiiil  ir  insliliite,  whep 
the  bli  •!  can  scdire  w,  ik  But,  witlrir 
aiiiiii;  foi  the  founding  of  these,  it  lia- 
1  in  pro-eil  by  tlie  Columbia  that  tie 
blind  can  do  ver>  nearly  everylhin:;  in  a 
iiriiitini-  <  llice  which  can  be  done  by  on 
>h'ses;lliht  employers  can  atlord  t' 
uke  blind  prinlnson  j  st  is  thej  woi!.' 
ri\  'lie  I's  •.  >ilhi'if  a  ij  chili  1  le  ID'" 
.ive,  but  ji.ii.  1..  .IS  ;i  mul.ir  ot  i)iis:i  e.is. 


Tlie  bojks  are  going  out  to  ol.I  jmpils 
an  I  brinuing  frnn  thein  grateful  words 
of  thinks  an  1  apprccittlnn.  I  cite  from 
a  letter  under  d.ite  if  J  in.  !.7,  fr  mh  Miss 
Vlinnie  Hiitlon  of  Peters'.ursj,  W.  Va.,  a 
luA  Aiirlslhit  .vill  pleme  nany  wh  >  re- 
member her  in  the  school: 

•'Pliase    accept     m>     thanks    for    the 
b'voksand  slite    Ahich     reached     me    on 
Wecinesiiay  D  c.  3-5.     I  'li'^^  u"  v  several  \ 
bo  ks  in  the  Hie  letter  an  1  t'ley  are  high- 
Ij  appreciate  1  by  me  th  .ig'i    I    .sciiceiy 
ha-e  tine  to  re  I  1   iiii-'i;  bit  it  is  aplias- 
iire  to  know  thit  1    cii    reil     when  thj 
opportunity  otlu-rs      I  a-A    the    -Sinliy 
School  Weekly"  re„'  lUr.      I    a  n  c  >  pi  i-C 
house  for  my  father,    an  I    getti  ig  al  )  ig 
nicely.      I    irn   t'-p'  cl  )<J   It    'ml!.    'Ut  it 
is  a  pleaire  to  '{  i  >•¥  *  i  r  (   i   i    I  >iii   "V 
ilulj  to  var  I  my    I'iriil     i^jil     titur; 
r  he  is  all  I  'ii.'-  lift  i.i  t  ii    v.,-'  I  " 
Tiii>  note  mi^ht  lie  m  i  i.;  the  t.-.\t   of  a 
■ry  useful  serin  ). ;   i  i'   I  i  i  it     ;)ii>)*e 
)ur.seWes  to  t'l  1    mil    iiittjl'J)i     thit 
eits  a  g  •  id  m  iiy  s  -r  n  m-!  on    t'le     ui- 
lumeinent  of  ill  •  text       I  \  n  not  g'ling 
,o  preach;  bill  1  i  <  ly  va  ..  i<<  ...t".     ai 
hi  c'l.ss  pliyer.-isiy.   thit  I  .in  .-^tio    s-ii- 
ice  fii'iiishe  1  oae    if  the     m  )tt     h  i.i  ti  il 
fields  tor  the  ^drU  in   mi-  s.^h  ■  >ls.      PiK-re 
-carcely  one  wh..  mi^ht  n  >t  be  1 1  ight    to 
ilo  r.iost,   .r  uiiy,   it  li^t   .f  t»j     I  itiei 
"I  the  hoiiseh'.ld  and  the  ability    to  ren- 
der these  servic-s   ,!■{  I-  ,.■  .v,i  th;    'VJ  I 
■se9s;ine"to     1 1  ly   i  .:  >  if.rtDle      i  >  "e 
and  hi      ily  ,.' i  v    m,-  vr.^   vh  .   v  >  lid 
th.  rA-se    '.e   Itpj  i  1  ;at   i,)  .  i  t  i  ■,    in  ne 
cli.iiities  o'  tlie  .V  irl  1      I  en  ii  it  for  uir 
ti.e  Iho  ight  th  It  a  great  s.Tvice  mi^ht  be 
rendered  to  ..iir   girli,    th  n  ,''i  it    iHight 
lie  agiin^t  their    villiani'iy     imlnces, 
if  they  vjre  tii.-,'it    ii     '  n     ':i  '  ii<    'O 
make  ;his  bea  itiful  a  1 1  a-oei-iiry  c  mtri- 
l.iitiiu  to  thuhwiis  to    ivhic'i    thjy    go 
ifter  leavin  '  so'i  ii!. 


P^sfam  Mmn%ttmt 

MONDAY,   FEBRUARY   8,  1904 

EXAMINE  COLLECTORS'  CREDENTIALS 

To  the  Baitoi'  ot  the  Transcript; 

It  you  will  give  place  to  this  note,  you  will 
confer  a  favor  upon  a  rather  l^^''^^  ""™- 
ber  of  your  readers.  My  attention  has  t>een 
repeatedly  called  to  "collectors  who  are 
said  to  be  getting  money  In  the  name  ui 
our  associafion,  which  has  no  authorized 
from-door-to-door  collector.  I  have  tried  to 
learn  the  facts.     The  New  England  Home 

-h^a^:eTe^n\fnfrerin^"th?=^^^^^ 

fuc"  ssful  deafmute  solicitor,  who  ^;--- 
?rent-t;^T.'iSine^tL'lor.^f:Tt£gr 
irthe  door,  but  it  IS  a  direct  preventive  of 
unjust  accusation.  Secretary 

Massachusetts    Association  ,f°;,,P^°"^°""^ 
the  Interests  o.f  the  Adult  Blmd. 


u 


7^"^^^^ 


The  following  clipping  taken,  from  th( 
New  York  Herald  will  bo  of  ipterest  ti' 
many  who  know  Mr.  May  by  his  visits 
here: 

BLIND  BEGGAR  A  PROPERTY  OWN- 
""  "^'*  OWNER. 

Abraham  May,  sixty  years  old,  a  blind 
man,  who  was  arrested  last  Wednesday 
at  125th  street  and  Third  avenue  by  Detec 
tives  Barry  and  Hogan,  was  rearraigned 
before  Magistrate  Flammer  in  the  Har- 
lem Police  Court  yesterday.  Investlg;,- 
tions  of  the  story  told  by  May  when  he 
was  first  arraigned  disclose  curious  facts, 
-Mthough  arrested  for  begging,  the  man 
is  a  well  to  o  resident  ot  Gloversviile, 
N.  Y.  For  the  last  twenty  years  he  has 
turned  his  mendicancy  to  such  use  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  property  in  that  town 
and  his  wife  is  equally  well  provided  for. 

With  May  when  arrested  was  a  four- 
teen-year-old boy  who  said  that  he  is  the 
blind  man's  son.  The  tv;o  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  up  a  position  at  some 
well  traversed  street  corner  and  attract- 
ing attention  by  the  strains  of  a  wheeay 
accordeon  in  the  hands  of  May.  The  boy 
recited  a  whining  dogserei.  recounting 
'how  the  man  had  lost  his  eyesight  and 
liis  right  hand  while  engaged  in  blasting 
on  the  line  of  the  UWca  and  Black  River 
Rairoad  in  1S71.  / 

J.  Fred  Sterber,  Chief  of  Police  of  Glov- 
ersviile, has  written  to  the  authorities, 
heire  that  the  boy  is  not  May's  son,  butl 
Fay  Brooks,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.  May  owns 
a  house  and  lot  in  the  town  of  Glovers-| 
ville  while  his  wife  owns  anotlier  val- 
uable piece,  of  property.  Mrs.  May,  who 
was  in  court,  admitted  that  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  husband  during  the  past 
week  $20  in  cash.  Mrs,  May  and  her  hus- 
band pleaded  for  mercy,  and  Magistrate 
Flammer  paroled  the  man  in  Detective 
Barry's  custody,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  should  not  be  found  in  the  city 
again,  under  the  penalty  ot  serving  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  boy  was  dis- 
charged in  the  Children's  Court  on  Mon- 
day, and  will  be  returned  to  his  home. 


HE  OWNS  TWO  PIECES  OF  REAL 
ESTATE  IN  GLOVERSVILLE. 
Gloversviile,  N.  Y.  Saturday.— Abraham 
May  owns  two  pieces  o£  real  estate  in 
Orchard,  street,  Gloversviile,  valued  at 
about  $3,000.  He  has  a  wife  and  several 
children,  some  of  whom  are  grown  and 
reside!  here.  For  many  years  he  has 
made  a  practice  of  travelling  around  this 
section  of  the  country  attending  all  ex- 
cursions., playing  an  old  accordeon.  Gen- 
erally he  is  accompanied  by  a  child,  who 
collects  the  money.  He  Is  reputed  to 
have  amassed  a  comfortable  fortune. 


\N<x^k.^>^v:5oo.V-b*J^ 
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PHENOMENAL  ATHLETIC  RECORDS 
iMADE  A'T^SCHOOL  FOR 


WISCONSIN 


BT  J.  B.  BAKER. 

I  Special  Correspondence. 

J'  ANESVILLB,  Wis.,  Jan.  30.-"H  a  boy 
doesn't  play  lootball  he'll  do  something 
worse,"  said  the  superintendent,  grim- 
ly breaking  the  silence  that  reigned  tor 
iseVeral  minutes  in  the  office.  Then,  turning 
labruptly    toward    his    stenographer,    "Miss 

I a    letter."      The    superintendent    is 

inot  in  the  habit  o£  doing  things  abruptly, 
land  his  action  so  startled  the  lady  <.hat 
iBhe  knocked  her  dictation  pad  off  the  desk 
jln  reaching  for  it.  Regaining  her  pad  and 
'her  composure,  she  quickly  took  down  the 
[letter.  It  was  addressed  to  the  athletic 
t  coach' in  a  rising  high  school  of  the  state, 
land  proposed  that  the  young  man  transfer 
his  services  to  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind.  This  proposal  was  considered 
and  accepted,  and  as  a  result  systematic  j 
outdoor  athletics  were  organized  lor  the 
toys  who  sit  in  darkness. 

The  line  of  argument  which  led  to  the 
introductory  statement  was  about  the  same 
as  that  generally  advanced  by  school  men, 
but  there  are  special  reasons  why  Uie  blind 
boy  needs  football  or  the  nearest  substi- 
tute. Groping  io  darkness,  he  has  been 
made  timid  by  a  hundred  knocks.  Instead 
of  being  hardened  by  his  experience,  the 
imcertainty  of  these  knocks  makes  him 
peculiarly  hesitating  in  his  movements.  The 
strain  on  his  nerves  of  this  oonstant  ex- 
pectancy of  a  hurt  is  debilitating,  and  so 
the  natural  result  is  that  the  great  ma- 
ijority  of  blind  boys  take  exercise  no  more 
strenuous  than  walking  on  the  walks  or 
sunning  themselves  on  the  south  side  of 
I  the  brick  buildings.  Let  the  reader  recall 
iibis  own  childhood,  its  romping,  and  Its  tus- 
Isling,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  in- 
activity of  the  blind  boy.  Recall,  if  you 
can,  any  boy  who  would  not  romp  or  play 
■rough  games,  and  if  he  lived  to  manhood, 
an  unlikely  issue  for  so  unnatural  a  child, 
what  sort  of  pliysical  specimen  is  he  now? 
The  blind  boy  needs  some  kind  of  play  to 
build    up    his    physique,    to    lend    ease    and 


his 


lovements,   and   to   give 


grace 

■pdence  to  his  bearing. 

Further,  shut  in  from  all  the  world  with 
a  sluggish  body,  but  with  an  imagination 
made  active  by  training  and  environment, 
the  sightless  lad  is  particularly  liable  to  in- 
sidious suggestion.  As  the  sun  and  the 
■winds  oxidize  the  sewage  of  a  great  city, 
so  wUl  they  destroy  the  impurities  in  a 
mind  that  would  be  clean.  Athletics  bring 
the  boy  into  those  purifying  surroundings. 
So,  while  the  superintendent  scarcely  ex- 
pec' ed  to  see  a  football  team  in  his  institu- 
tion, he  did  desire  those  out  of  door  sports 
of  which  football  is  the  extreme  type. 

S-'iortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  September  the  outdoor  work  was  be- 
gun. Running,  jumping,  putting  the  shot, 
and  kicking  the  lootball  were  the  first  rec- 
reations tried.  Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to 
start  these  boys  on  a  cross  country  run 
alone,  but  by  way  of  substitute  all  took  hold 
of  a  long  rope,  a  boy  who  could  see  a  little 
was  put  in  as  leader  and  little  jaunts  were 
taken  down  the  road.  Running  seems  to  be 
a  simple  thing,  but  the  coach,  after  being 
leader  of  the  rope  a  few  times,  concluded 
that  he  had  to  pull  altogether  too  hard  for 
the  speed  he  was  getting  from  the  boys. 
Upon  watching  the  different  boys,  he  found 
that  several  were  simply  being  pulled  into 
a  swift  walk.  On  questioning  these,  he 
learned  that  they  had  been  born  blind.  They 
had  never  seen  any  one  run.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  run.  The  coach's  work  then 
was  to  watch  these  individuals,  and  as  they 
tried  to  run,  toll  them  to  lean  forward,  to 
keep  on  their  toes,  to  take  longer  strides, 
etc.,  correcting  work  like  the  hopping  stride, 
running  as  high  on  the  toes  as  possible,  and 


'engthened   as  'thei;   limited   endurance   in- 
creased. Rtanding    broad    jump) 

,      *Zlw    seeming    flight    through    the    air, 
seemed  VunCle   some  utterly,   and  on  y 

^:™  we^"^told\lmply  to  P-h  the  shot  but  , 
rt?onwas";^vrt^teTlp°r'bo1y 
mw  g°ve  The  movements  are  so  conipll- 
Tated  that  description  was  next  to  useless. 
So  the  coach  posed  in  the  successive  posl- 
Uons  wWle  the  boys  felt  him  over  to  earn 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  muscles  that  were  bemg  used^ 
Then  they  practiced  the  P°««  f'"'  '^^^^"S^^l 
from  one  pose  to  the  succeeding  one.  The 
rinS^f^om  which  they  threw  was  formed  at 
first  by  a  ditch  about  eight  inches  wide 
and'  six  inches  deep,  l-^t  later  the  sect.cn 
of  a  rim  of  a  wagon  wheel  lastenea  se 
,  curely  at  the  front  and  another  section  at 
the  back  of  the  ring  was  found  to  be  much 
better.  Although  work  was  facilitated  by 
having  a  seeing  boy  in  each  squad,  most 
of  the  totally  blind  could  find  the  shot  in  a 
short  time  by  going  in  the  direction  of  the  j 
sound  when  the  shot  dropped. 

Learning  to  kick   the   football  was   easy 
All   there   was   to   that   was    "hold  the  ball 
with  one   end  pointing  a  little  toward  the 
ground,  take   a  step,   drop  the   ball,   kicK 
Both  the  punt  and  the  dropkick  were  quick- 
ly   learned.      The    boys    had    a    game    they 
played  when  left  to  themselves.     The  teams 
lined  up  on  opposite  ends  of  the  field.    Then 
from  a  given  number  ot  paces  back  of  me 
center   ol   the   field   one   captain  kicked  the  | 
ball  Into  his  opponent's  territory.     The  op- 
ponent who  stopped  the  ball  returned  it  by 
kicking  from  the  point  where  the  ball  was 
held.     The  ball  was  punted  back   and  forth 
until  one  side  drove  the  other  into  a  drive- 
wav   that   bounded   either   end   of   tbe    field. 
This  may  seem  like  a  sort  of  drop  the_^band- 
kerchief   football,   but,    on   the   contrary     it 
required    close    attention,    quick   starting,    a 
good  deal  of  running,  and  hard  kicking.    Be-  , 
sides    when  two   blind  boys  are  hard  after 
the  s'ame  ball,  bumps  are  about  as  likely  to 
occur    as    from    any    combination    one    can 

"^Tfew  weeks  before  the  cold  weather  drove 
the  boys  indoors  they  began  practice  on  the 
discus.  This  seemed  the  hardest  of  all  to 
master.  The  boys  seemed  unable  to  put  con- 
Jidence  in  the  fact  that  centrifugal  lorce 
would  keep  the  discus  in  the  hand  while  the 
palm  was  turned  toward  the  ground.  As  a 
result,  they  were  continually  turning  the 
hand  bottom  side  up.  About  ihe  same  pro- 
cedure was  used  in  teaching  the  discus 
throw  as  in  teaching  the  shotput.     Despite 


^ _     sVVpping  fel^',  totally 

blind,  and  Ignorant  of'the  exi^i^ce  of  such 


the  difflculti 


a  ■■■i-n.  a3j,a  discus  befor^'this  practice, 
matte  oYyiw  at  nearly  J,etf  feet  after  about 
a  montlf/ "ilojm.  ■""" 

Wintif   sent  the   boys   to   the   gymnasium 
for  regular  calisthenics,  but  as  soon  as  the 


BUND 

i  ^-r  T^l  :id'evrts"w^r/ur  a^nrso^ 
again.    The  old  events  w  ,„g  broad 

grounds  of  the  school  there  »«  ^         ^  ^^^ 

In    one    P'^'^^f  '  ^e   for   nearly   torty-flve 

:rrdL'Thr^"^;"f"-°^,t":it;^; 

:r."trut:'Tarrunr^|btver^;^farunle^^^ 

''    be     toward     some     "-J^^^J^t  an!  the 
sprinter  has  his  alley  to  g  ^  ^^^,^g 

tape  m  t'^o"*^ /"/"he   finish  mark   toward 
^vtlch^  bo"°'ran.  ^Collisions  resulted  only 

ers,  only  a"?,""  '°^  ™  eu  developed  muscu- 

f^°';ens^w•hUe  others  have  but  the  faintest 

lar  sense,  wniieo  ^,^^  ^^^ 

trace   of   it.     bo    ine    u.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  , 

good  muscular  sense,  u  6  ^.^^^^ 

teach   himself    to    De    an  ^^^ 

other   is   a   1>0P^'^!^  "^^ftords     the    records  11 

n^easure    ^"f  !,^/,a^Ly  '^.n,   be   interesting.  MM 

?bt^ot  'P-Paf  >on^  made    for   tbis   meet  -.1 

-reks^'traTning  fralf'lour^ir 'day  In  the 

-fl-  t5Hi^-"pe°-^^^^^^^^ 

Vb^lXwlLraretherecords.^^^^^^ 

Standing   broad   jump g  ,^gj  7  Inches 

Standing   Ijigt   JU^P 17  feet  8  Inches 

Running  broad  jump ^  ^^^^  g  Inches 

Bunnlng  high  jump g.  j^^j  g  inches 

Shot  put  (12  lbs) ; '.  ■. !  '.So  feet 

Dlscua  throw   ■■■■••, .39  vards  1  foot 

Football    kick     Ipunt) .  .12  seconds  flat 

10(1  vard  dash ^  seconds  flat 

'  Th"'*  ituer  ■  ■  is' ' '  a  ' '  good' ' '  Perlormance 
considering  that  it  was  ^"°  , ''^  .'='""°  ' 
rinthes  with  ordinary  gymnastic  shoes. 
"'how  did  the  superintendent's  observation 
on  football  work  out?  An  ill"='J«''°°  „\'" 
suffice  In  the  school  was  a  lazy,  lanky, 
tood  natured  lad  ot  17,  born  blmd  and 
|?c°knamed  "Feet.''  ™'s^^ --  J'f- 
ous   exercise   was  to   '.alk  out    to 

f:r.oll  lu  ^rsunshl^:  on  .  sunn,,.  AfiJ. 
The  same  lassitude  was  manifested  In  his 
Studies,  and  in  the  care  of  his  person^  Ha 
had  but  little  sense  of  shame  and  long  ago 
Hi  tecome  «sed  to  being  called  -the  poor-  I 

est^ick  in  school."  He  was  a^ut  as 
inert  as  a  live  human  could  be.  He  had 
never  been  known  to  "speak  a  piece"  with- 
out breaking  down,  and  was  convinced  that 
he  could  nof  and  didn't  care.  He  had  been 
given  a  good  physique,  but  felt  under  no 
Obligations  to  use  it.  However,  he  could 
jump  fairly  well.  One  evening  when  sorne 
of  the  better  jumpers  ^ye  not  out  for 
practice  he  managed  to  beat  the  crowd. 
He  was  commended  for  it  and  seemed 
pleased.  The  next  night  he  seemed  to  want 
To  work.  He  kept  on  and  now  bolds  the 
record  of  the  school.  About  the  same  time 
be  presented  a  declamation  to  the  school^ 
He  took  care  to  dress  himself  well  for  the 
occasion,  and  when  his  '^^'^^  was  called 
i^ave  his  whole  selection,  a  long  one.  too. 
fi thout  a  break  and  actually  became  so 
Lf>,n»if,,tic  as  to  make  some  creditable 
geSurs  "Feet'  had  awakened  the  sleep- 
fnfspfrit   of  contest  by  his  activity  on     he 

if•3h^J^^:jwlt^^^:^C^" 

wa^    au  Tndex    to    the    general    condiuon 

What  athletics  did  for  "Feet"  l^^^^i  _jm 

everv   boy    in    the    school,    in    makiig||H|  _||^ 

wish  for  power,   love   activity,   and  |^H  jH 


^iv^y  ann  tne^Tfsaoners  ar^oWtTi"  Bost 
lo  the  rest. 

Most  oC  the  councilors  and  other  vis 
rs  are  accompanied  tav  their  wives,  a 


lit    ].^>'J 


.\*V.S5. 


.%t.. 


C'older  than  15  degr 


everything- 
ibooed  Iron 


GOV  HILL'S  COUNCIL 


Members    Come    to    See 
Their  State's  Wards. 


Ten  Weak- Minded   and  Twenty: 
Blind  Receiving  Ecfucation.     i 


who  ; 


■egister  at  the  Parker  housei 
•ars  the  names  of  Gov  John 
Mincil.  Members  have  i^een  in' 
ice  Friday.  They  came  to  see' 
two  -score  natives  ot  Maine 
ing-  educated  at  the  Waverley, 
institution  lor  the  feeble-minded.,  and 
the  Peikins  insUtute  for  the-WiMd.  Thel 
party  comprises  two  gubernatorisd  can-j 
didates,  Hon  Charles  H.  Presoott  of 
Eiddeford,  councilor  for  the  1st  dis- 
trict, and  Hon  \V.  T.  Kaines  of  Water-' 
ville,  councilor  for  tUe  4-ch  distric;^. 
„  'rfefr^'-'-h:trbtFP-;-fr)Tid  -hopes- -t-I4a^t-'.SHi^jaatdiK' 
lock  or  sonio  cunning-  trick  of  politics  I 
rjia.y  put  ^jood  luck  all  over  them  -svhen 
the  convention  gets  busy  at  Bangor  next) 
June.  Mr  Prescott  is  a  newspaper  pro- 1 
prietor,  very  popular  in  Cumberland  and  • 
I'ork,  remarkably  fine  lookhig,  and; 
knows  how  to  make  friends.  Mr  Haines 
is  a  lawyer,  some  say  Ije  is  a  farmer, 
lUst  have  a|  leaning  in  the  1 


The  other  councilors  and  %'isltorg  are 
Hon  C.  A.  Cook  of  Portland,  represent- 
ing the  2d  district:  Hon  ,S.  J.  Walton 
of  Skowhe.^^an,  the  Sd;  Hon  Edward  ii. 
Cliase  of  Blue  Hill,  the  6ta:  Hon  N.  M. 
Jones  of  Bangor,  the  Bth,  Hon  George 
A.  Murchie  or  Calais,  the  7th;  Hon  H. 
W.  Mayo  of  Han-ipden.  Col  Keefe  of 
the  executive  department,  and  Sec  of 
State  Byron  Boyd. 
Judge    Chase    of   Blue    Hill,    who,    by 

:the  way,  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
Itliown  of  Maine's  public  men,  is  chair-, 
roan   of   the   committee   on   state   bene-' 

,  flciarles.  He,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
conducted  the  visitors  on  the  two  tours 

I  ot  inspection.       There  being  no  instltu- 

i  tions  m  Maine  for  the  care  and  educa- 
tion  of  the   blind,   or   the  weak-minded 

'the  legislature' 'appropriates  a  total 
Of  $10,000   yearly   for   the   benefit  of  the  1 

.  unfortunates.  Three  thousand  of  this 
total  is  set  aside  for  the  weak  of 
mind,  and  57000  for  the  blind.  Tlfe 
ainicted  are  sent  to  this  state  for  a 
course  ot  instruction. 

The  $7000  for  the  blind  is  sufficient  to 
care  for  every  blind  child  in  Maine,  but 
$3000  compels  a  course  of  examination  ; 
and  selection  in  case  of  the  weak  mind-  ! 
ed.  the  governor  and  council  exercising 
their  own  judgment  regarding  those  to 
to  be  sent  to  Waverley.  The  cost  of  edu- 
cating children  at  W3,verley  and  South 
Boston  is  $300  a  year  for  each  'child, 
and  the  full  course  extends  10  years, 
or  longer  it  the  governor  and  council 
should  so  decide, 
.lodge  Chase  and  his  fellow-councilors 

"Vrm-e  highly  pleased  with  conditions  and 
methods  at  the  two  institutions.  Maine 
-supports  20  pupils  at  South  Boston  and  10 
at  Waverlev.  Dr  W.  B.  Fernald  of  the 
latt.-r  institution  is  a  Maine  man.  a 
schooln-i-dte  of  Gov  I-till,  and  a  very  able 
and  conscientious  manager.  He  report-  1 
cd  the  pupils  from  down  beyond  the  Pis- 
cataqua  as  doin.g  remarkably  well.  To  | 
demonstrate,  he  1-iad  several  of  them 
give  examples  of  progress  made,  which 
was  dcK-idcdly  surprifjing.  There  a.re  SM 
li-imates  in  the  Waverley  institution  and 
1500  on  the  waiting  list. 

Such  is  the  sanitary  conditions  there 
tliat  not  an  odor  could  be  detected,  nor 
was  there  a  speck  or  grain  of  dirt  io  be 
seen.  The  Maine  delegation  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Institution:  with  the 
aim  in  view  of  giving  information  when 
a  similar  institution  is  suggested  for 
their  own  state,  in  the  not  distant  fu- 
tme  Aftet  the  'nsppction  the  coun 
oilor'=i  wcie  entertamed  at  dinner  bv  Di 
Fernald 

Ihe  Wa^PlIe^  Msit -tvasmadebaturd  ly 
On  Monda^  the  councilors  -nfnt  to  the 
Pm  ins  InstitulP  %  line  the  "0  sightless 
mturs  of  IMiine  aie  learning  to  read 
by  th..  ..en^     (  t  t  v<  h 


ed 


party,  Messrs  Chase. 
i  and  Jones,  left  for 
e  1  o'clock  train  to  dine' 

manufacturers  of  the 
:    Waldorf-Astoria    this 


TUESDAyTfEBRUARY  9,  1904 

MISS      MATTHISOJf'S      "KING      RENE'S 
DAUGHTER" 


To  tha  Editor  of  the  Trantscrlpt: 

In  the  notice  which  ha.s  been  given  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Ben  Greet  Company  on 
Wednesday  In  "Masks  and  Paces,"  for  the  | 
benefit  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  Insuffi- 
cient attention  has  been  paid  to  the  later  j 
arrangement  by  which  they  on  the  next 
day  play  "King  RenS's  Daughter"  for  the 
same  cause.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Matthi- 
son  in  "Masks  and  Faces,"  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  her  Peg  Wofflngton  will  be 
thoroughly  charming.  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  it  cannot  be  as  exaulsltely  poetical 
as  her  lolanthe.  King  RenS's  blind  daugh- 
ter. This  play  was  recently  given  in  Bos- 
ton at  a  private  house,  ami  no  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it  can  soon  for- 
get the  magic  of  that  performance.  Miss 
Matthison's  presentation  of  tlie  hlind  girl 
was  wonderfully  lovely,  and  so  simple,  so 
spontaneous,  even  so  naive,  that  it  seemed 
almost  as  much  a  thing  of  nature  as  a  wild 
hare-bell.  The  art  so  completely  concealed 
its  means  that  the  results  had  tlie  appear- 
ance of  having  been  reached  without  effort. 
Nothing  could  be  more  subtle  or  more  sim- 
ple than  the  little  tokens  by  which  was  in- 
dicated the  blindness  of  lolanthe.  yet  noth- 
ing could  be  more  convincing.  By  no  means 
the  least  of  the  artistic  -resources  of  this 
gifted  actress  is  her  eloquent  use  of  her 
hands.  When  lolanthe  greeted  her  father 
there  was  more  expression  in  one  detail 
than  in  a  dozen  sentences.  The  outstretched 
hand  groped  for  her  father,  until  the  flat- 
tened palm  found  his  arm:  and  not  until 
the  palm  had  by  touch  found  him  did  the 
fingers  contract  to  grasp.  The  difference 
between  this  unostentatious  movement  and 
the  curving  fingers  natural  to  one  who  sees 
and  stretches  out  to  take  hold  of  a  thing 
seen,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the 
delicacy  of  all  the  means  by  which  Miss 
Matthison  made  her  effects.  Yet  delicate 
as  they  were,  she  never  missed  them.  I  am 
not,  however,  a  dramatic  critic,  and  do  not 
wish  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  those' 
who  are  able  to  speak  with  authority.  I 
only  wished  to  say  to  those  who  enjoy 
beautiful  art,  exquisite  and  persuasive, 
touching  in  its  pathos  and  as  persuasively 
joyful  In  the  happy  close  of  the  poem-play, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Miss  Matthison  on  Thurs- 
day in  "King  Renfi's  Daughter." 

Abdo  Bates 
A   Typewriter   for   a   Blind   Man 
To  the  Editor  ot  the  Transcript: 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  money  to 
buy  a  typewriter  for  the  blind  teacher  and 
preache 


fiMUUflllONUL  PHOiLEM  FOR 
TILBLINP  TOIE 
eiSCUSSED 


South,  I  have  received  of- 
fers   of    three    second-hand    machines,    and 


3y  has  been  sent 


as  follows: 


E.  JI. 


-SEEJi 


The  blind  man  is  familiar  with  a  Reming- 
ton machine,  and  as  he  is  among  people 
who  could  give  him  little  or  no  aid  in  mas- 
tering a  new  machine,  it  seems  best  to  send 
a  machine  of  that  make.  Our  plan  is  to 
offer  one  of  the  machines-all  three  if  the 
owners  are  willing,  and  a  cash  balance  for 
a  second-hand  Remington  of  the  latest  pat- 
tern Even  at  the  best  there  will  be  need 
for  more  money,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge any  further  contributions  With 
the  matter  thus  far  along  friends  will  wish 
to  push  it  through  to  completion,  I  am  sure. 
Grateful  thanks  are  tended  the  contributors 
Indicated  above. 

Albert  H.  Spbnch,  Jk. 
44    Falrmount    avenue,    West   SomervUle, 


A  meeting  -will  be  held  at  the  duo. 
room  ft  the  Pflstei  tonight  at  s  o  clock 
for  the  toimation  ot  an  a  sociatiou  | 
compo  ed  of  icpiesematn  i  ecple  oi  | 
the  city  who  lie  mt^"  estc  1  ii  educ 
tional  piubleni"  to  pio\i  I  lo  thi,i  ti  f^^ 
education  of  blind  thill  i 
}      Theie   -wih    be   ^tveral    s^      k^  h 

will  explain  the  need>  i  i  /  ti  e  1  Im  i 
I  school  m  the  city  and  alsfl  the  uppoi- 
'  +unities  and  capabilities  of  the  blind, 
,vhat  they  lack  at  the  piesent  time  ana 
I  v,'hat  the  pioposed  school  aims  to  give 
them  R  C  Spencei  and  cthei  meu 
well-known  m  educational  rucks  wiW 
,  be  piesent  and  the  piibl  is  in\  te  l  t 
attend 

Miss  Alice  B  Felli^  s  n  ho  is  con 
ducting  a  iiuate  s  hool  t  i  c'efecti\ 
vision  in  this  city  and  undet  \\h")SP 
gupeivision  the  new  sclntl  ^MU  nioba 
bly  be  placed  =a>  s  she  has  hid  uian\ 
applications  from  the  paients  of  blind 
,childien  v  ho  de  ue  to  send  then  chil 
dren  to  school  but  ov  mg  to  the  iule=! 
of  the  state  school  no  cl-iild  who  is  njt 
able  o  caie  tor  himself  such  as  diess 
ing  an  I  tndiessmg  himself  etc  is  ad 
mittcl  It  liejuentlv  happens  that 
,blind  cnil  liei  ate  10  oi  11  \eais  old  be- 
fore the^  aie  able  to  do  this  and  n  the 
meantime  the>  foim  wiong  hablt= 
which  t  1^  difficult  loi  them  to  o\  ei 
come  when  thej  aie  fnalU  placed  in 
the  s  hool  This  tiee  school  in  the  cit\ 
\  would  do  tw  a\  I'l  it  i  tl  is  b\  allon  ing 
i  even  the  kmdeioaiten  chillren  to  come 
I  The  school  it  i  initd  «ill  be  sur 
ported  Iti  the  nevt  ic  ^  \ 
vate  subscuptiun  unt  1  tht 
lature  giants  appi  iiiatui 
i  did  f6i  the  schoc  1  t  n  the  d 
I  tion  for  a  loom  n  mc  nl  the 
I  schools  centrally  lo  ated  has 
made  to  the  school  boaid  and  those 
I  interested  m  the  asssociatio'n  expet  t 
that  It  will  be  gian  ed  at  the  meellng 
of  the  boaid  lomoiiow   right 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1904 

The  literature  department  ot  the  Canta- 
brigia  Club,  Mrs.  Jennie  Smith,  chajj, 
met,  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb.  12^si 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Durant,  32  Mellen  street.  Pa 
were  read  by  Dr.  Edward  Abbott,  Mrs.  Ci 
C.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Ammiaon  and  Miss 
Florence  Oliver.  The  -next  mretmg  of  tno 
Cantabrigia  Club  will  b&  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  Feb.  19,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
philanthropy  department,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Wil- 
liams, chairman.  An  occasion  of  more  than  I 
usual  interest  is  assured.  The  club  will  en- 
tertain the  officers  and  friends  of  the  "Mas-  ) 
sachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind."  Rev.  Edward 
Cummings.  its  president,  will  address  the 
club,  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
will  give  his  illustrated  lecture:  "Seeing  by 
Touch;"  there  will  be  a  musical  programme 
by  blind  artists,  and  an  exhibition  and  sale 
of  useful  articles  made  by  the  blind,  fol-  ,' 
lowed  by  a  reception  and  tea. 


i 
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BLIND^ MAN  REPRIEVED. 
Tho  TTndnr  ShnrifF  for  Hants  on  ThnrB- 
day  received  from  tho  Ho,.>e  SeoreUry 
an  intimation  that  the  Km?  had  rosmted 
T.-mothT  Lynch,  tha  blind  paupor  re- 
cently tentenoud  to  doath  for  tho  mardot 
oranothor  pauper  in  Winchester  work- 

j  house  on  Deo.  14. 

,  BLINB  MUSiCIAN'sCuRL  WiFE-Tbe 
rn..i,trar'a  ofiioo  at  Naneatun  wiia  the 
icine  on  Monday  of  a  remarkable  mar- 
We  The  bride,  a  domoetio  servant 
i^aiea  Florence  Rose  Blower,  is  only  14 
vIm-3  oi  age,  and  the  bridegroom  is 
:B  A.  Leon's,  a  blind  it>— 3---, 

;         FOB  BLIND  WOMEN. 

;       A  HOME  ra  THE  BOROUGH. 

:  A  new  mission  hall  and  homo  of  rest! 
S  shortly  be  erected  in  Boroush-road 
rnasite  obtained  from  *■- Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London.  It  is  to  bo  de 
i^l  cxcLively  to  the  u.e  of  young 
women  ^ho  are  blind,  and  wiU  im- ^ 
rTt^dlvbe  a  great  boon  to  the  many; 
Stit'toilers'in  that  densely  popu- 
:ta  and  for  the  mo.t  part  po^r^stxict. 

To  pay  for  ^^^J^it'^'ur^jrJ.X^ 
l^cn^isW  Ty  ror"llan,itock,  as 
been    i^^^J^'U-^^ton's   Mission   tor   the 

'siXpot.hr^f^^^'^  "'*'''''' 

'^Tt'innt:rS  t,  note  that  OH. 
,  ^^  rind  tho  Earl  of  Bhaftesbury 
gp„-geon  and  tho^  i.a  Hampton, 

■were  as^ociatea  livi         c.  tijg,,ii„aman's 


mi(t<iP.  The  hmn  ot  .y .  svill  croyido  one 
cubirlo,  .iid  tno  ■,ui.  '  iH  miro'.vi  lur- 
nishit.  To  -ui.-Mil  iHot  in.-a.'-u  u  i 
it  13  ponitul  01  1 1  uA  L-  .  ^j  i."i."'-^  •'  ^  ^  ^'^_. 
and  upv..ndi  can  .ioi.  m^to  0^1.0  ^^ '■  J-^ 
person  toi  a  anccial  leuot  tui."  • 
tions  Bhoiild  be  torwardod  to  Lord  L  n- 
gattook  at  the  temporary  mission  iia'i  ^n 
WoBtminstor-bndj?e-road. 
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friend,"  in  found- 
ins  thoHsmpton 
Mission    which 
started  in  Web- 
ber-row, S.E.,in 
1370.     ThiBinsti- 
itution  has  been 
of  immense   ser- 
vice   in  a  noble 
cause,  and  it  is  i 
no    small    tosti- 1 
nionial  to  private 
philanthropy 
tU^t  the  work  has 
been  carried    on 
entirely    by    tho 
aid  of  Tolnntary 
oontributicno  and 
a    hired    mission 
ball.     But  it  has 
lou^   been  felt 
that  the  society 
must    sooner    or 
later  have  a  hall 
of  its  own,  where 
arrange  inents 


FOa  BLIND   WOMEN. 

I  could  be  made  to 

supply  wants  in 

J  a  way  that  was 

not    possible    In 

a  hired  building. 

In  the  newbnildin-   there  will  be  a 

series  of  cubicles  on  tho  first  floor  abore  ! 

the  miss'on-ha'l  and  tho  fact  that  those  1 

oomlorfeblesloeUno- quarters  are  situated 

close  to  their  places  of  employment  wiU 

be  much  appreciated  by  those  for  whom 

Lord  Llanffattock    is    appoalmg,      Iha 

various    interests    involved,    nmnicipal, 

in.lustrial,    and  commercial,  are   repre- : 

sonted  by  daily  visitants  only,  ajid  the ; 

committee   are,  therefore,  compelled  to 

ask  for  funds  almost  wholly  from  people 

who  live  at  a  distance.  ,    „   . 

It  is  pointed  out  that  when  the  hall  is 
built  it  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  blind 
people  without  restriction,  and  no  appli- 
cants vdll  bo  barred  by  any  question  ot 
age,  birthnlaco,  disease,  nationality,  &c. 
In  short  the  sole  qualiticatlon  is  bhnd- 
ness,  and  the  only  limit  is  that  of  the 
aocoaamodation  at  the  disposal  of  thococi- 


,  i     ur      Slht-rpUte      piO- 

t,?rf""ii  J  11  ,  r  It  nt3  o£  his  apart- 
mrnts     ir    "^        -    J  Grcuzt         Theso    are 

uUn  to  Mil  'd6micc  Lauzanno,  M  de 
Blowitz  stating  X  make  her  this  bpquest  in 
recognition  o£  the  devotion  towards  me  of 
v\hlch  shp  has  given  proof  for  -nithout  hpr 
for  many  years  blind  suffering  and  oid,  1 
should  have  lived  abandoned.  ■ 

EVENING   TRANSCRIPT 
,    FEBRUARY    8,^^ 

WHEN  NATURE  IS  REMISS 

Nature  nods  undo'^edly  at  times,  as  In 
the  case  of  the  child  born  ^'thout  a  braJn 
whose  case  has  been  made  public  thl* 
week  Not  long  ago  an  infant  was  born 
oTirl  lived  for  three  -weeks  with  a  hoia 
through    its    heart.     Thousands    of    us    are 

nor  speak  and  had  to  be  taught  to  com 
munlcate  by  holding  the  throat  of  a  speak- 
er and  imitating  the  vibration  PJ^^^'^y 
thP  effort  But  what  a  grudge  against  na 
ture  must  s^oh  a  one  as  Lyon  Playfalr  dls- 
covered  ever  feel!  ,,,■„/,     Jo-f 

Here  was  a  girl  who  was  Mind,  deaf, 
^,„r,h  qnd  could  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
one  might  be  pardoned  for  asking  If  such 
a  itfe  was  worth  living.  Tet  there  was  a 
beautiful  lesson  in  such  an  existence,  as  the 
^reat  warm  heart  of  Playfalr  discovered. 
He  sent  her  a  pretty  finger  ring,  and  the 
I  ?oor    mite   replied    in    this   pitifully    pretty 

!Eai:^:^t^Sdr^i^^rbors 
Saf  j^oZ^r^^r^ditr  ^^o^^ 

Bdilh-  During  his  first  visit  the  chid 
^arltnd"fa:n""tou^ih  S'  mYrvSl 

^h  t^^sfe^-  ber"  'W'  fi^T  she^^m^ 
nof  recognize  him  and  no  one  betrayed  his 
?dentUy  At  length  she  turned  back  the 
cuff  of 'his  shirt  and  touched  his  wrest. 
Wat  face  lit  up  with  Intense  Joy.  "It  is  the 
irglshman  who  gave  me  the  ring^^'  she 
ri-n^irrd-ur«hefnttlen^ris 
around  his  neck  and  was  weeping  with  de- 
light at  the  recognition.     [St.   James  3  Qa- 
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THE  HOSPITAL. 

I  Jaw 'iin    lort/i    ' 

Amusements  for  the  Blind. 

Roval  College  ot^'"MuBic  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood 
Stove  to  any  one  how  much  fun  survives  among 
rhese  afflicted  ones,  and  ^^eir  rowing  swing^g^ 
cvcliDg,  and  stilt- walking  will  show  that  their  Uck 
of  8  ght  does  not  render  even  fairly  active  exerci  e 
TmnoBsible  for  th.m.  But  in  many  homes  and  in 
i^Jwinter  evenings  in  all,  what  amusement  is  pro- 
vide! for  aTe^n^er  of  the  family  who  happens 
to  be  blind  ?  Books  in  Braille  type  are  expen- 
ive  so  perhaps  one  is  not  justified  m  grumbhng 
that   those    available    often    include    only    educa- 

lP'^^''^K^"r  wTthCarslernately  plain  and 
Ipared  bo^'^'^^' /i^^holes  in  the  centre  of  each 
chequered,  and  ^^th   no  ^^^^  it  possible 

therein  to  fix  ^tl^^X^'^li^gr  chess  or  draughts 
for  the  blind  *»  P'*y  f^mary  mortals.  Then 
as  easily,  or  '^.^^'^^y  .^^  ".^^  o^din-ry  sjmbols  for 
there  are  cards,  ^  ^^^.^^.T  raised  dots  at  the 
sighted  P-t-rH,  but  w  th  IvtUe  ra^s^  ^^^^^  ^ 
i^arg  n  to  explain  to^he^'g  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  .^^ 
bit  of  pasteboard      ^Vith  ^,;  hbours.     For 

a  game  of  ^^f  "  J''"  quartette  games  whicli 

younger  jpeop^e  there  are  ^^    ^   ^  combinations 

delighted  our  childhood  ^}tn  a  „         ^^^  ^^._^^^ 

of  dots  at  the  margin  of  "^^^^^^^  the  doctor's 
^P^^^'^^'tcr'Mifs  Bufgthe  brewer's  daughter. 
SOD,  and  ^^i,.„'the  humbler  task  may  be  the 
In  cuch  ^Tf'fibu J  people  are  not,  by  mere 
greater.     Since   all   Wina   P« J  ^j^gj,  sighted 

^virtue  of  their  ->f  °f  ^^^^'.^^  S^^^«  *°  ^"°^  **^'" 
neighbours  it  is  ^^^^^'f'uli^  own  age  and  capacity, 
into  touch  with  P^?Pl«°X';,dinary  amusements  oi 
^^  ^itrtCVhTs/e!  ^^;  Ap  Vat>y  to  make 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  normal. 


*"    Mr.s.  Lane  was  the  daiiglitei-  of  Mo- 
ses Morse  of  Pawtucket,    R.     1.,     and 
since  "tier  marriage,  53  years  ago,   re- 
sided in  East  Abington,  now  Rockland. 
Tlie  gracious  trend  of  all  lier  after  |.lifc 
WHS  foreshadowed  by  one  of  her  school- 
mates al  Holyokc  seminary,    who   said 
to  a  mutual  friend,— "II  i.s   a   comfort 
to  bo  sick  if  you  can  only  have  Emeliiie 
Morse  take  care  ofyou."     Her   cheer- 
ful dis|)osilion  and  happy  envirooment 
matlc  her     married    life    exceptionally 
pleasant,  and  when  some  25  years  ago, 
blindness  was  coaling   upon     her,     she 
saw  first  of  all,  the  bright  lining  of  the 
dark  cloud  and     during     the     days    of 
deepening  dimness    of    vision,     visited 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent.       Af- 
ter her  return  homo  entire  loss  of  sight 
ensued  and  she  employed   her   time   in 
conesponding  with   her    many    frieuds 
by  means  of  a  typewriter,  in  the  u-oe  of 
which  she   became   an   expert,    and   in 
making  ariicles    of    various    kinds    of 
needlework,  many  of   which     went    as 
valued  souvenirs,  to  licr  acquaintances. 
And  now  the  end  has  come  ;    the   rest- 
less heart  is  still  ;   the  busy   hands   are 
folded  ;  it  is   night.        'i;he    end?     and 
night?  Not  so;  rather  is   it   the   begin- 
ning of  the  endless  day  ;  and  the  vision 
dons  not  tarry.      "There  shall     be     no 
night  there  ;  and  they  need   no  candle  ; 
neither  light  of  the  sun  ;    for  the   Lord 
God  giveth  them  light   and   they   shall 
sse  His  face,"         '' 
Iq  that  hind  of  the  bright  morning  star, 
Where  only  blessinss  and  blisses  are. 


Since  our  last  communication  several 
of  our  best  known  citizens  have  passed 
away  from  earth.  Howard  M.  Trum- 
bull of  Bright's  disease,  aged  68  ;  Mrs. 
Zenas  M.  Lane,  of  bronchitis  and  heart 
disease,  aged  73,  and  Mrs.  Emma  F. 
Poole  of  nephritis,  aged  57. 

Mr.  Trumbull  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  and  best  liked  men  in 
town.  He  always  had  a  kindly  word 
of  greeting  and  a  pleasant  smile  for  ev- 
ery one  whom  he  met,  and  they  will 
be  briglit  in  memory's  afterglow 
through  all  the  coming  years. 

Mrs.  Poole  was  for  many  years  one 
of  our  most  successful  school  teachers. 
For  more  than  half  of  the  past  decade 
she  had  been  a  patient  sufierer  from 
rheumatism,  for  which  there  was  no 
help.  To  the  uncomplaining  sufferer 
has  come  at  last,  in  blissful  I'ealization, 
the  delightful  vision  of  ihe  Revelalion, 
— "and  there  shall  be  no  more  pain."  , 


CULOKAUt)  INDEX. 

FEB.  11,  1904. 
A.  CKoice  of  Misfortunes. 

Persons  who  have  both  sight  and  hearing 
may  of  ten  be  heard  discussing  the  question  as 
to  which  is  the  greater  misfortune,  deafness  or 
blindness.  The  late  Max O'Kell  gave  this  view 
of  the  matter: 

Strange  to  say,  the  majority  of  people  who 
contribute  to  the  discussion,  come  to  the  coo 
elusion  that  blind  people  are  happier  than  deaf 
ones.  They  declare  that  thej'  have  always 
found  cheerfulness  accompanying  blindness,  '• 
and  never  deafness.  Deaf  people,  they  saj',  | 
are  susceptible,  melancholic  and  suspicious.  ■ 
They  are  completely  separated  from  the  world 
of  the  living;  they  are,  as  it  were,  buried  alive. 
They  only  witness  a  pantomime,  and  often  fail 
to  understand  its  meaning.  The  blind,  on  the 
contrary,  can  hear  the  strains  of  sweet  music 
and  enjoy  the  greatest  treat  on  earth,  the  voice 
of  their  dearest  friends.  The  deaf  always  im- 
agine they  are  talked  about,  made  fun  <  f  or 
pitied,  and  their  lives  are  miserable.  You  will 
never  see  cheerfulness,  much  less  gayety,  in  r 
deaf  person,  as  you  will  in  a  blind  one. 

None  of  these  arguments  can  convince  me. 
Eternal  silence  is  not   so   terrible    as    eternal 


s^--^      _         .  . _.    _  _  _ 

darkness.  When  j'ou  are  deaf,  you  can  write 
and  read  what  is  written  to  you,  there  are  even 
signs  that  can  convey  to  your  mind  the 
thoughts  of  your  friends.  You  are  independ- 
ent; you  can  walk  alone;  if  you  cannot  hear 
music,  you  can  look  at  nature's  enchanting 
beauties  and  admire  pictures;  if  you  cannot, 
hear  the  voices  of  your  children,  you  can  see 
their  faces;  you  can  read  the  paper  every  day 
and  keep  yourself  acquainted  with  everything 
that  is  going  on;  you  can  read  the  new  books; 
if  you  cannot  hear  a  play  you  can  read  it.  The 
deaf  man  who  has  ati  active  mind  can  attend 
to  his  business,  see  to  his  correspondence;  the 
blind  man  has  to  depend  on  others  to  lead  him 
in  the  street,  to  read  letters,  to  answer  them 
to  help  dress  and  undress  him.  He  has  even 
to  be  told  when  it  is  daylight  and  when  it's 
night.     He  has  practically  to  be  fed. 

I  believe  that  if  the  deaf  are  generallv 
I  sour,  it  is  because  they  have  to  endure  what 
amounts  to  only  an  inconvenience  of  every 
j  moment,  whereas  if  the  blind  are  cheerful  it  is 
because  God,  in  His  mercy,  grants  them  an 
angelical  philosophy  to  help  them  bear  their 
misfortunes.  The  deaf  are  still  of  this  world; 
the  blind  belong  to  the  next.  Why,  I  would 
rather  be  deaf  and  dumb  and  lame  than  blind. 
To  be  blind  is  to  be  half  dead.  I  would 
prefer  death  to  blindness. 

A    pretty,    pathetic    little  story  is  told  of 
j  Beethoven,  who  became  quite  deaf  during  the 
'  last  years  of  his  life.     In  spite  of  his  deafness 
!  he  often  conducted  his  symphontes  in  person, 
j  One    day    he    was    at    the    desk    conductinvr 
I  the    Pastora    Symphony.     In    the  last  move- 
ment, the  musicians  found  that  they  were  in 
advance  of  the  conductor  by  two  bars.     They 
looked  at  each  other  and  soon    made    up    their 
minds  what  to  do.     When  the   symphony    was- 1 
over,  they  went  on  ])retendinji;  to  pla}',  while! 
Beethoven  alone  beat    the    time    of   two    more 
bars.     There   could    not    be    a    more   touching 
tribute  paid  to  a  genius,  nor  more  consideration  [ 
shown  for  his  infirmity. 

This  is  a  very  touching  little  scene,  which 

probably  caused  the  spectators  who  witnessed 

it  to  smile.     But  who  could  have  smiled  when 

Handel  conducted  the    "Messiah"    and,    being 

I  struck  with  complete  blindness  before  the  end 

i  of  the  performance,  had  to  be  gentlv  led  away 

i  by  the  members  of  the  orchestra?     What  ter- 

j  rible  pathos  in  this  scene! 

,  Even  if  I  were  a  musician  I    would    prefer 

I  the  fate  of  Beethoven  to  that  of  Handel.— Ca/- 

'  ifornia  Neivs.  ! 

Langvia^e  In  ScKools  for  tKe  Blind, 
The  blind,  as  a  rule,  acquire  language 
easily.  Being  shut  out  in  great  measure  from 
the  reading  of  books,  they  make  up  for  the 
loss  by  talking  with  any  one  who  is  within 
reach,  and  in  some  cases  become  such  inveter- 
ate talkers  that  they  must  be  restrained. 

As  au  educator  of  then  once  said,  "They 
will  split  hairs  in  an  argument,"  it  is  very 
necessary  that  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  should  exercise  every  influence 
possible  to  cause  them  to  use  good  language 
and  to  be  moderate  in  the  use   of   the    tongue. 


The  exercise  of  that  otherwise  useful  ] 
organ  is  often  provocation  of  trouble  for 
ihem,  and  as  the  publication  of  books  for 
',  them  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent,  there  is 
i  no  excuse  for  them  to  spend  the  time  in  use- 
less controversy  with  the  tongue  when  they 
might  be  employed  to  better  advantage  in 
acquiring  not  only  a  fund  of  proper  language, 
but  also  the  thoughts  of  the  best  writers  and 
speakers. 

So  by  all  means  ,  cultivate  the  reading, 
habit  among  the  blind  and  see  to  it  that  from.' 
the  beginners'  grade  to  the  High  School  theyi 
r'^ad  aloud  every  day. 

And  reading  alone  is  riot  sufficient  to  in- 
stil into  their  minds  skill  In  language,  let 
them  write  also,  putting  their  thoughts  into 
well-chosen  words.  These  compositions  should 
be  corrected  by  the  teacher  if  the  blind 
pupil  is  to  derive  .any  benefit  from  his  written! 
work.  As  has  so  often  been  stated  in  thesel 
articles,  it  is  important  that  the  written  work 
of  the  pupils  be  corrected  the  same  as  the 
work  of  the  seeing  child,  else  when  he  coraes| 
to  correspond  with  others,  especially  on  the 
typewriter,  his  flagrant  errors  are  visible  to  all 
who  read  them.  He  v/ill  then  not  make  the| 
blunders  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  divi-j 
sion  of  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which! 
are  so  often  noted  now  in  the  work  of  the 
blind  students  who  are  taking   a  High  School: 


Mr.  Wade's  Dolls. 

Our  good  friend  Mr.  Wade  has  a  number  of 
hobbies.  All  of  them  are  good  ones  for  while! 
indulging  in  them  brings  pleasure  to  himself 
they  also  cause  happiness  to  others.  Thus,  oue^ 
of  his  hobbies  is  to  provide  his  little  deaf-blind 
friends  with  kleidographs  and  type  writers. 
Another  is  to  surprise  them  with  gifts  of 
watches,  and  half  a  dozen  others  are  concern- 
ed with  similar  projects  of  good-will  and 
benevolence.  His  latest  is  to  make  presents  of 
dolls  to  his  grand  children.  Now  there  is  no 
thing  extraordinary  in  a  fond  grandfather's  re-1 
membering  his  pets  with  dolls,  but  Mr.  Wade's] 
dolls  must  have  one  peculiarity  that  will 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  dolls  of  doU- 
dom  and  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet 
been  possessed  bj"^  the  dolls  of  future  queens 
and  empresses  or  mistresses  of  the  White 
House — they  must  have  been  dressed  by  one  or 
another  of  Mr.  Wade's  deaf-blind  proteges. 

He  already  has  four  such  dolls  dresstd  re- 
spectively     by      Mattie      Morehouse,       Edith 
Thomas,  Ruble  Rice  and  Madie  Woodbury,  and  \ 
has  asked  Lottie  Sullivan    if    she    would    not 
make  the  wardrobe  for  another.     Lottie   is    of 
course  delighted,  and  will  undertake  the  task  \ 
soon.     As  she  is  a  really    clever   little    needle- 
wornan    we    have    small    doubt   that  both  Mr.   i 
Wade  and  the  fortunate    grand-daughter    who 
is  to  have  the  doll  will  be  pleased     with     the 
product  of  her  skill. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mr.  Wade 
furnishes  the  material  for  i.he  dresses.  There 
is  one  thing  we  envy  Mr.  Wade,  and  that  isj 
the  multitude   of   jiood    wishes    for    him   that 


have  been  and  will  be  sevyn   into   these    dolls' 
[wardrobes  with  every  stitch  of  the  needle. 

CAMBRIDGE   (MASS.)   CHF?0<MCLE. 
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■Bill  be  raised  by  .subscription. 
PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 

Saturday,    Feb.    13,   1304. 

LETTERS  FROJWJHE  PEOPLE. 

t  Th«sBlirjd^ 

To  thefcdltor  o.f  the  EXPRESS: 

The   past   hundred    years    have   beer 
maiked    by   the    rapid    advance   which 
has  been  made  In  all  the  varied  depart- 
ments of  life,  and  especially  In  the  op- 
portunities for  gaming  a  good,   practi- 
cal education.  Man  has  seemed  to  real- 
ize   that  he   Is   not    an  isolated   factoi 
In  this  world,  but  .that  he  is  one  o£  a 
grand   brotherhood,    whose    well    being 
must    Interest    him    more    or    less,    Ir 
spite   of   himself.     Today    schools    ano 
institutions   of    learning    are    scatterec 
all  over  the  country,  so  that  those  who 
will  may  fit  themselves  to  fill  a  worthy 
place  In  life.    Even  those  who  have  but 
nttie    of    this    world's    goods    may,    by 
means    of   the   scholarships   which    are 
given,  obtain  even  a  college  education, 
Thus   those  who  see  have  almost  un- 
limited opportunities  (or  self  a>dvance- 
ment,    whereas    the   tollnd    are    not   so 
fottunately  situated.     Handicap^d   by 
thf  loBS  of  sisrht.  they  require  a  more 
careful    training  than    those   who    see, 
in    order    that   they    may    provide    for 
themselves.     Many  of  the  states  made 
a  provision  for  this  to  a  certain  extent, 
hut  even  now   the  blind  have  not  the 
opportunities  which  are  given  to  those 
who  see. 

Because  of  this,  a  movement  has  been 
'lifirted  which  has  for  its  object  tiie 
establishing  of  an  industrial  school  for 
the  blind  of  this  atate,  where  they  shall 
receive  such  practical  instruction  as 
will  enaDle  them  to  make  their  own 
wAy  in  life.  They  are  capable  of  doing 
many  things  as, well  as  those  who  have 
their  s'lgiht.  and  there  is  no  reason  Why 
they  should  not  be  given  as  much  at- 
tention as  their  more  fortunate  com- 
panions. The  object  is  certainly  s 
worthy  one,  and  it  is  earnestly  hopet 
that  th«  citizens  of  this  state  will  in- 
t-rest   themselves  In  Its  v/elfare. 

-WII^IA'M  LYNCH, 
President    Maine    Association    tfor    thi 
I        Blind. 
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In  the  Shepard  Memorial  chapel, 
Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell  made  a  strong  and  eloquent 
ippeal  fiOT  the  adult  blind  Jn  the  state 
>f  Massachusetts'.  Mr.  Campbell  was 
ntroduced  by  Dr.  Alexander  McKen- 
zie,  who  is  much:  interested  In  the 
work,  and  has  already  given  it  his 
substantial  support.  He  told  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  special  fitness  for  this  mis- 
sion, as  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  the 
renowned  Dr.  Campbell,  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  iSchool  for  the  Blind  in 
London,  himself  blind  for  the  last  30 
years.  Mr.  Campbell  does  not  ask 
pity  for  the  blind;  ail  he  asks  is  that 
the  blind  shall  be  upheld  in  their  aim 
to  make  themselves  self-supporting 
citizens.  The  object  of  the  M.assachu- 
setts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  is  "to 
help  the  blind  to  help  themselves." 
Here  in  Massachusetts,  where  less  is 
done  for  the  adult  blind  than  In  any 
other  state  in  the  union,  we  have  4000 
blind  persons,  and  of  these,  86  per  cent 
ire  over  19  years  of  age.  We  have, 
■A  course,  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
ihe  Blind,  but  here  no  one  over  19 
^fears  ot  age  is  taken.  What,  then, 
s  to  be  done  for  those  who  lose  their 
5ight  after  they  have  passed  this  age? 
Jp  to  within  two  years,  these  persons 
,vere  absolutely  neglected. 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  Helen  Keller, 
loes  not'  lay  much  emphasis  on  tht 
'abstract  glories  of  the  higher  educa- 
.ion,"  but  he  does  lay  great  stress  on 
ndustrial  training  and  plenty  ot 
ipontarieous  recreation.  What  Mr. 
Dampbell  begged  was  that  these  un- 
ioTtunates  should  not  be  segregated, 
jut  that  they  should  be  tauffht  to  usu 
:helr  hands  and  be  given  work.  He 
isked.  for   Justice,    not    pity. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  evening 
ivas  fine  piano,  voice  and  cornet  mu- 
sic by  three  blind  friends  of  Mr. 
:;ampbell. 
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The  Committee  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Tn.stvuctors  of  ihe  Blind, 
to  which  was  assigned  the  rest  onsible 
ditj'  of  looking'  after  needed  legis- 
lation 1  y  Conp-rfSS  iii'behalf  tf  the 
hia-Ler  education  of  the  blind,  will 
hold  a  meeting-,>t  the  Raleijih  in 
WashiDgton,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  Friday, 
March  4th,  pros.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  case  that  Ite  wisdom  and 
experience  of  this  strong  eommittf  e 
■will  produce  a  bill  that  will  satitfy 
the  ueeds  of  the  time  as  fully  as  ai  y 
o:ie  nieasuie  could  be  made  to  do. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they 
■will  simplify  all  former  plans,  and 
re^ommfi  d  to  Congress  a  plan  that. 
Without  unnecefsary  "led  tape",  can 


I  oe  made  available  in  any  (  m  '  .1  i 
Unitel  States- through  entne  y  natii- 
r  ll  channels,  without  any  cumbrous  I 
machinery,  and  in  a  way  to  commend 
itself  to  the  candidate*  as  well  as  to 
th  '  local  authorities  of  the  schools  in 
the  States. 


In  ra'hf-r  ;  fBctive  ignorance  of 
the  fate,  or  (\  en  th:;  fla'iis  of  the 
measure  in  Ci  ngress  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  circulation  of  reading 
matter  amone  the  blind,  I  go  on 
hoping  af;ainst  h<  ]  e  that  some 
favorable  wind  may  blow  it  to  a 
happy  haven  at  hist.  We  are  com- 
ing into  a  pi  sition  to  apprecia'e  very 
highly  the  con  ven'ence  its  provisions 
might  afford,  if  it  could  be  enacted 
into  law.  The  numbers  who  are 
drawing  on  out  resources  for  reading 
matter  are  incrt-asii  g,  an  1  the  mail- 
ing privilege  would  brirg  much 
relief  to  the  school  and  some  .raving 
of  expense  to  many  who  can  ill  afford 
it. 


Mrf.  Watt  Dead. 

The  sympathies  of  the  profession 
will  go  out  with  peculiar  tenderness 
to  Supt.  W.  B.  Wait  of  the  New  York- 
City  School  for  the  Blind  in  his  re- 
cent and  sore  bereavement.  The 
news  reached  us  at  the  close  of  last 
week  that  J'rs.  Wait  had  died  of 
pneumonia  after  a  very  short  illness. 

Her  eminence  a.--  a  physician  and 
varied  acco;n)p|ishraents        have 

made  her  a  distinsuished  figure  for 
many  yeais,  and  her  loss  wil!  be 
widely  felt,  an  1  in  the  narro.ver 
circle,  tuost  deeply  lamented. 


Th"  Principal  has  placed  some 
dissected  maps  of  small  size  for  chil- 
dren in  the  hands  of  our  pupils.  The 
maps  are  distiogui-hed  by  no  tangible 
marks,  and  several  ot  the  pupils  have 
succeeded  in  putting  them  together 
with  perfect  accuracy.  I  thought  of 
making  the  sides  at  least  but  a  happy 
idea  came,  to  challenge  the  clas.s  to 
put  up  the  map  without  aid,  which 
was  accepted,  and  the  work  was  done  i 
within  a  few  hours.  We  dispense 
with  special  devices,  whenever  it  is 
jiossible  without  sacrifice. 

The  Blind  Swim   StraJght. 

It  is  a  standing  puzzle  that  blind 
swimmer,  are  able  to  hold  an  almost  per- 
fectly straight  course,  for  considerable 
ditauccs,  though  no  more  guidance  is 
given  to  them  than  some  species  of  call 
or  whtftle  coming  from  the  winning  gonl. 
A  blind  niim,  in  (act,  desiring  to  go  in 
a  straight  line  possesses  the  curious 
power  of  being  able  to  do  .^.o  almost  ex- 
actly. The  mayor  of  »a  English  town 
instituted  a  series  of  swimmina;  cnotests 
in  an  open  lake  betwien  blind  men  nf 
about  equal  skill  and  etrengtb,  and  the 
results  was  m.-irvelous  so  far  as  the 
straight  steerinor  of  the  blind  was  con- 
cerned.— New  York  Press  .     - 


\£:..\\^ 


It    is  said    that   9S  p.c.    o£  the  50,000  blind 
of  Japan  support  themselves  by  practiiiaii 
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Wionciay,  Feb.  15,  1S04. 
ACUTE  BLINITMAN. 


Thomas  G.  Smith,  who  was  known 
as  "Blind  Toim,"  died  at  the  city  hos- 
pital yesterday  from  the  effects  of 
imorplT;ne  poiisoning-.  Smith,  or  "Blind 
Tom,"  as  lie  was  called,  had  worked 
for  J.  -J.  Maloney  at  19th  and  Vine 
streets  for  tlie  last  six  or  seven  years. 

"Smith  was  a  remarkable  man,"  said 
Mr,  Mal-omey  yesterday,  "Alt/hong-li 
totally  blind,  lie  was  a  mig-hty  useful 
man  around  the  office  His  sense  of 
touch  was  wonderful.  He  could  make 
change  in  both  paper  and  silver  money 
by  tl'iic  sense  of  touch.  It  w^as  impos- 
sible to  fool  him.  AH  of  his  sensies 
were  acute  and  Ms  memory  was  re- 
aiiarkiable.  He  kn.ew  every  itelephone 
numl>er  we  ever  used:  he  knew  evein- 
bad  roadway  in  town:  he  conid  tell  all 
of  the  Vine  street  cars  l:y  the  sound 
of  their  wheels.  He  walked  all  over 
town  w^itih  noth*ing-  but  a  cane  to  grulde 
him.  He  could  find  his  way  any- 
where."—Kansas    City   Tljmes. 


WAKEFIELD    (^■,'i.: 


Monday,  Feb.  15,  1S04. 

BLIHD  TETESAH  GETS  PENSIot^' 
The  friends  of  Charles  P.  Skinner,  the  blind 
veteran  will  be  glad  to  know  that  after  years  | 
p£  waiting  a  special  act  has  finally  been  passed 
by  Congress  giving  him  a  pension.     No  old 
soldier  ever  deserved  it  more. 
'  Mr.  Sltinner  says  he  feels  specially  grateful 
to  Chas.   E.  Walton  [or  his  kind  services  in 
conducting  the  correspondence  for  him  relative 
to  the  matter  and  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge  for  the 
timeand  attention  he  has  given  to  presenting 
the  merits  of  the  case  to  the  committee  on  pen- 
sions. 
E03TCN    (iWASS.)    EVENING    NEWSi 


Tuesday,  Feb.  16,  1904. 
BLIND  FIND  A  VOCATION,., 

Amori^'TOe' Japanese  massage  /s.a  vo- 
cation is  restricted  almost  entirely  to 
piu-sons  afflicted  with  blindness.  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Belgium  are  other 
cotintries  in  which  this  profession  is 
gradually  being  confined  to  blind  peo- 
ple. Massage  is  work  for  which  the 
faculty  of  sight  is  not  necessary.  A 
writer  in  a  French  medical  journal 
urges  the  adoption  of  this  method  of 
earning  a  livelihood  for  the  blind,  and 
no  doubt  the  medical  profession  in  this 
country  will  lend  a  willing  hand  to 
further  the  movement  of  this  worthy 
cause  to  render  assistance  to  a  class  of 
people  to  whom  work  invplving  physical 
exercise  should  come  as  a  welcome  ave- 
nue,   opening   a   new   and    rem 


^ijstin  Mmnmxmt 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1904 

Judge  William  H.  West  of  Bellfontaine, 
O,,  "the  b.llnd  man  eloquent,"  who  nomi- 
nated -  Blaine  for  -  the  presidency  in 
the  Republican  Convention  in  Chicago, 
twenty  years  ago,  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday    last    Wednesday, 

It  might  be  supposed  that  blindness  would 
debar  a,  man  from  being  a  successful  bank 
president,  but  those  who  know  Mr,  Herbert  : 
L,  Pierson,  president  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  admit  that  he 
has  every  requisite  of  success  in  that  posi- 
tion. For  over  fourteen  years  Mr.  Pierson 
has  been  totally  blind,  yet  he  has  not  only 
conducted  the  affairs  of  his  bank  in  the 
best  manner,  but  has  attended  to  invest- 
ments. He  owns  valuable  property  both  in 
and  out  of  town,  and  does  an  extensive 
brokerage  business,  attending  personally 
to  all  contracts  of  sales.  Nor  does  his  en-  , 
terprise  stop  at  real  estate— he  owns  two 
flour  and  feed  mills  to  which  he  gives  per- 
sonal attention.  It  is  said  that  he  is  so 
accurate  and  prompt  in  all  his  business  af- 
fairs that  those  who  are  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  do  not  suspect  that  he 
is  deprived  of  sight.  Another  remarkable 
career  carried  on  by  a  blind  man  is  that  of 
Edward  L.  Campbell,  professor  of  analyti- 
cal chemistry  and  metallurgy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  While  at  work  in  his 
laboratory  In  1892  he  met  with  an  accident 
which  resulted  in  total  blindness.  It  was 
thought  in  the  college  that  his  career  as 
chemist  and  Instructor  was  over,  but  he 
asked  for  time,  learned  to  run  a  Braille 
typewriter,  employed  a  secretary  to  read  to 
him  the  scientific  journals,  and  was  soon 
equipped  to  resume  his  work  in  the  class- 
room. By  aid  of  assistants  he  continues  his 
experiments,  and  lays  out  his  class  work. 
In  a  note  to  the  Tribune  Professor  Camp- 
bell says:  "My  career  has  not  been  really 
unusual  in  my  estimation.  Since  the  acci- 
dent in  my  laboratory,  on  April  12,  1892,  by 
which  I  lost  my  sight,  I  have  only  bent  all 
my  energies  to  my  university  work,  instead 
of  giving  much  time  to  other  objects.  By 
doing  this,  keeping  my  mind  constantly  on 
my  work,  I  have  so  systematized  my  chem- 
1  leal  work  that  I  have  been  able  to  reduce 
I  nearly  all  observations  made  by  students 
experimenting  under  my  direction  to  figures. 
Thus  I  have  been  able  to  eliminate  the  ele- 
ment of  the  personal  equation  of  the  opera- 
tion to  a  much  greater  extent  than  most 
seeing  experimentalists  do,  and  so  have 
added  accuracy  to  the  research." 

BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
FEBRUARY    19,    1904 

Blind  Poet  and  iectnrer 

Mr.  John  Fitemeyer,  seventy-three  years 
old,  a  blind  poet,  author  and  lecturer,  who 
at  one  time  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
in  France  and  Germany,  died  on  Tuesday  at 
the  New  York  Almshouse.  He  was  born  of 
poor  parents  in  a  little  town  on  the  Rhino, 
and  was  blind  from  his  birth.  Jacob 
Schuttsheimer,  who  had  acquired  a  fortune 
in  the  California  gold  fields,  took  a  fancy  to 
him  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  educa- 
tion. He  published  several  works  ridiculing 
prominent  men  in  Germany,  and  then  he 
found  it  mote  pleasant  to  live  in  America. 
Here  he  published  a  book  of  poems,  but  he 
did  not  meet  with  success. 

For  Aged  and   Blind  Deaf  Mntes 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

A  recital  will  be  given  at  Huntington 
Chambers  Hall,  Huntington  avenue,  March 
S,  Thursday  evening,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  England  Home  for  Aged  and  Blind 
Deaf  Mutes. 

This  home  receives  deaf  mutes  from  any 
part  of  New  England.  It  aims  to  provide 
for  these  neglected  sufferers  a  place  where 


they  may  be  taken  care  of  in  their  af- 
fliction and  old  age  and  where  they  may 
■have  companionship  witli  those  who  use  the 
sign  language. 

The  home  is  dependent  tor  its  support  on 
the  generosity  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  programme  will  be  contributed  by  ; 
Frederick  H.  Koch,  A.  B.,  monodramatic  i 
impersonator;  Miss  Margaret  I.  Wither, 
vocalist,  and  Miss  Zelezny,  violinist. 

The  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
is  situated  in  AUston,  a  part  of  Boston,  and 
occupies  a  pleasant  house  at  273  Cam- 
bridge street.  Contributions  to  this  cause 
are  needed  and  welcome.  Anyone  who 
makes  a  contribution  may  be  sure  that  he 
is  helping  in  a  peculiarly  good  work  for  a 
class  of  our  fellowmen  who  need  our  sym- 
pathy. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of:  Rev. 
Daniel  Dulany  Addison,  D,  D.,  president; 
John  Dixwell,  M,  D.,  vice  president;  Rev.  i 
S.  Stanley  Searing,  secretary;  Dr.  Heber 
Bishop,  treasurer;  Rev.  Herbert  Spencer 
Johnson,  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Brown,  Mr.  Freeman 
O.  Emerson,  Professor  John  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Rev.  William  A.  Hol- 
brook,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Tufts,  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Roberts. 

Treasurer's  address:  4  Liberty  square, 
Boston. _ 
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TEACHESTHEBLIi 

I 

The  Beautiful  Faribault  Site  of 

the  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 

BUND  PEOPIeIw  Ai  WRITE' 


The  Books  They  Read  Have  Raised 
Letters— In  Writing  Pupils  Punch 
Holes  that  Mean   Letters— Blind 
Prove  Apt  and  Skillful  Musicians 
-How  They  Study  Algebra  and 
the    Higher    Mathematics— Their 
Eagerness  to  Learn  and  the  De- 
votion of  Their  Teachers. 
There    are    a    few    punishments    in 
life  that  are  so  dreaded  as  to  be  con- 
demned to  live  in  darkness,  and  the 
black   gloom   has   terrors   for   all.   To 
the  child  the   dark  iroom  and  to  thei 
prisoner  the  dark  cell  are  the  worst 
torments  of  life.     To  the   living  the 
darlaiess  of  death  is  the  thought  that 
brings   terror;    and   gloom    is    typical 
of  sorrow.   With  what  an  infinite  pity 
then  are  hearts  filled  in  the  thought 
and  the  sight  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  a  life   in  eternal  gloom— i 
a  life  spent  as  it  were  groping  behind 
a  black   shroud— a   life   of   blindness. 
It  is  a  life  bereft  of  ohe  of  the  great- 


iiigs  the  Creator  gave  us — a 
rnnnot    Unnw   a   fraction   of 

■    -   ■■'"-   ■■■''■■-ii   wo  .are  sur- 


which 
State 
riliault 
le  gar- 
:i      the 


Scliool  fi)r  the  liliinl  lin-i 
should  ))(>  locali'd  ii)  mn 
den  spots  of  nal.nr-.  L 
crest  of  a  sharply  i-i-^ins  hill,  it  over- 
looks on  the  one  siih.^  Ilie  lioautiful 
valley  in  which  the  city  nestles, 
while  on  the  other  liand  the  laud 
stretches  away  park  lil<e  and  fair. 
Here,  with  eyes  that  can  never  see 
the  beauties,  live  and  are  cared  for 
some  eighty-five  mortals  whose  ages 
run  from  eight  to  twenty.  Here  with 
wondrous  care  and  loving  sympathy 
they  are  educated,  and  here  they 
learn  some  at  least  of  those  beauties 
Ol  art  and  literature  which  otherwise 
would  be  hidden  form  them. 

Into  Superintendent  Dow's  office 
there  come  three  boys  who  look  to 
be  of  the  average  age  <>{  about  six- 
teen. They  slightly  wave  .one  hand 
in  front  of  them  as  they  walk,  and 
i  under  their  other  arm  they  each  car- 
ry a  ponderous  tome.  They  take 
j  seats  on  a  bench  that  nms  along  the 
i  center  of  the  room,  and  open  books. 
Yet  they  never  bend  their  heads. 
With  the  right  hand  they  feel  in  the 
top  comer  of  the  right  hand  page. 
The  leaves  rustle  as  they  are  turned 
over.  Then  silence  falls.  The  long 
sensitive  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
run  along  the  lines  pricked  and  rais- 
ed in^  the  paper.  "Have  you  found 
the  place?"  asks  the  superintendent. 
"Yes,"  answers  one.  "Then  begin," 
is  the  reply.  It  •  might  be  an  ordin- 
ary lesson  if  one  could  only  hear.  It 
is  wlxen  one  sees  that  one  realizes 
the  difference.  The  head  is  still 
erect,  and  the  closed  or  sightless  orbs 
point  straight  ahead.  But  those  long 
sensitive  fingers  rjn  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  and  the  boy  begins.  With  firm 
voice  that  betokens  a  certainty  of  a 
lesson  well  prepared  be  speaks,  and 
he  delivers  an  accurate  and  faultless 
translation  of  a  difficult  passage  of 
Vergil.  Then  another  picks  it  up, 
and  then  another,  till  all  have  been 
heard.  They  have  read  and  translat- 
ed, and  their  work  is  faultless.  "By 
the  way,"  says  the  superintendent., 
"did  you  ever  see  this  passage  be- 
fore?" and  he  quotes  to  them.  "Yes" 
answters  one.  The  nimble  fingers 
rurn  the  pages,  and  feel  down.  "Here 
n    is,"  and  it  is  read-  correctly. 

In  another  class  there  is  a  reading 
lesson  going  on.  "Go  on  Lily,"  says 
I  the  teacher,  and  a  yojmg  girl  stands 
I  up.  She  bends  ever  her  big  book, 
jand  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
moves  swiftly  along  the  lines  of  rais- 
ed dots,  while  the  index  finger  of  the 
ileft  hand  keeps  watch,  as  it  were, 
:and  marks  the  next  line  to  be  read. 
The  girl,  looking  before  her,  yet  in 
darkness,  begins,  and  as  fast  as  any 
'  high  school  scholar,  and  with  at 
least  equal  accuracy.  Then  the  oth- 
ers read  in  turn.  The  next  class  is 
"writing! "  Fast  reads  the  teacher — 
faster  than  if  she  were  dictating  to 
a  class  in  a  school  where  the  sight  of 
the   pupils   was  good.     "Prick,   prick, 


irrfc£,'*"go~the  pins  as  the  children 
punch  out  the  holes  that  mean  let- 
ters, writing  from  right  to  left.  "Now 
read  what  you  have  written,"  says 
Miss  Mott,  the  teai-!her.  The  papers 
lare  turned  over,  iinil  ilic  fingers  run 
[along 'the  lint^sll.ni  th.-  raised  points 
have  made,  and  llie  (li(iaiion  is  read 
I  again.  Most  noticeable  perhaps  are 
I  the  quickness  and  the  accuracy  with 
which  these  operations  of  reading 
,'i.i  :        III  aio    performed.      Thoso 

:i;it  skim  so  tightly  over 
llie  ponderous  volumes, 
it  is  in  Ih-'ir  sfmsativeness  that  God 
has  made  up  for  the  things  He  has 
taken  away.  And  not  alone  in  the 
fingers.  Here  in  another  class-room 
are  three  students  and  they  are  learn- 
ing algebra.  Long  complicated  prob- 
I  lems  are  read  aloud  by  the  master, 
and  are  quickly  answered,  yet  no  pea 
is  put  to  paper,  and  even  the  fingers 
are  still.  Here  in  these  higher  clas- 
1  ses  the  Heaven-given  powers  of  mem- 
ory and  mentality  are  developed  to 
a  hig-'h  degree,  and  in  this  way  too  do 
the  afflicted  make  up  for  their  los3 
of  sight.  Then  again  this  too,  is  no- 
ticeable: That  these  poor  blind  de- 
light in  their  work.  It  is  their  plea- 
sure and  their  desire  to  learn,  to  find 
out  the  things  they  cannot  see,  and 
to  develop  the  mind  to  the  beauties 
^of  literature  and  learning  when  the 
eye  cannot  see  the  loveliness  of  na- 
ture. 

It  is  so  unlike  the  ordinary  series  of 
\  class  rooms  this.  Here  are  no  young- 
sters longing  for  the  bell  to  ring  that 
they  may  be  out  and  at  play.  Here 
are  a  band  of  ik>ot  afflicted  ones  each 
anxious  to  develop  to  the  best  facul- 
ties they  have  received.  It  is  a  great 
object  lessou  indeed,  and  one  that  is 
good  for  a  man.  But  perhaps  above 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  are  to 
be  seen  and  heard  at  the  school  there 
is  none  mere  marvelous  than  the  love 
of  music,  and  the  musical  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils.  In  a  small  room 
at  the  end  of  a  hall  way  there  was  a 
girl  sitting  at  the  piano  practicing. 
"Can  you  play  us  a  piece?"  asked  the 
superintendent.  "Yes,"  was  the  re- 
ply. Then  the  playing  began.  There 
was  no  affected  demurring,  just  ,|a' 
plain  and  pleased  acquiescence  to  a 
request.  With  exquisite  touch  the 
fingers  roamed  over  the  keys,  sweet- 
ly the  music  rose  and  fell,  as  with 
splendid  execution  and  with  great 
sympathy  the  girl  played  Godard's 
"Waltz  Arabesque."  It  is  not  at  best 
an  easy  composition,  and  when  one 
realizes  that  the  pianist  was  sight- 
less the  performance  was  wonderful. 
And  so^  the  story  might  go  on  through 
the  wonders  of  the  kindergarten,  the 
sloyd,  and  the  sewing  rooms.  But 
that  is  not  necessary.  The  feeling  ol 
inquiry  has  passed  away,  the  feeling 
of  pity  has  given  place  to  one  of  won- 
der. 

But  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
visitor  there  must  be  a  thought  of 
admiration  for  those  to  whom  Is  giv- 
en the  care  and  education  of  these 
poor  mortals.  To  them  is  confided 
a  trust,  and  to  them  is  given  an  op- 
portunity tor  good  that  falls  hut  rare- 
ly to  the  lot  of  men.     And  they— 


what  of  th<m?  Noinfe  realize  better 
than  ihey  the  height  and  magnitude 
of  their  work  and  pone  appreciate 
better  than  they  their  power  for  good. 
And  proof  is  there  to  the  view  ot 
every  one  who  visits  the  institution 
—proof  that  lies  not  In  empty  words 
but  in  the  little  things  that  show  the 
love  the  pupils  have  lor  them— a  love 
that  is  not  njlsplaced— a  trust  that  is 
not  betrayed— a  beautiful  faith  that 
lives  and  grows  and  ripens  everj 
day. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 

Published    every  .\i.tern-.\te  Thurs- 
day AT  THE  MO>!T.\NA  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  Deaf  a.nd  Blind. 


February  18,   1904. 
BLIND  MEN'S  VICTORIES. 

A  unique  career  was  recently 
brought  to  a  clcse  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  great  American  city.  It  was  that 
of  a  man  totally  blind  from  early  child- 
hood, who,  by  fi)rce  of  inflexible  will 
had  succeeded  in  becoming  a  scienti- 
fic anatomist. 

Although  deprived  of  sight,  he  train- 
ed himself  by  mu--cular  exercise  to 
be  an  athlete.  The  loss  of  one  sense 
only  strengthened  his  determination 
to  preserve  all  his  other  faculties  in 
the  freshness  of  perfection. 

His  own  success  in  muscular  ex- 
ercise brought  a  group  of  young  men 
around  him,  and  before  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  he  was  a  train- 
ing master  for  athletic  sports  of  every 
sort.  He  opened  a  gymnasium  with 
apparatus  designed  to  carry  into  prac- 
rive  theories  of  his  own  respecting 
the  development  of  the  human  body. 

He  taught  large  classes,  led  in  ex- 
ericses  of  all  kinds,  and  performed 
the  most  diiificult  feats  with  unerring 
accuracy.  His  facility  in  using  the 
apparatus  and  moving  about  the 
gymnasium  was  amazing.  Visitors 
c:>uld  hardly  be  convinced  that  the 
expert  and  fearless  was  absolutely 
sightless. 

His  gymnasium  was  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  school  of  health.  By 
physical  exercises  conducted  under 
his  supervision,  he  undertook  to 
remedy  deformities  of  boiy  and  to 
cure  patients  afflicted  with  diseases 
of  lungs,  digestion  and  disordered 
nerves.  He  became  in  fact.  i(  not  in 
title,  a  physician  of  recognized  skill, 
and  applied  many  original  theories 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  devoting 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  a  minute 
studv  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  with  a  view  to  remedying  the 
physical  defects  of  ether  men. 

Whether  it  is  the  blind  b.)at-builder 
designing  the  finest  yachts,  or  the 
blind  entomologist  making  scientific 
discoveries,  or  the  blind  statesman 
discussing  in  parliament  the  intrica- 
cies of  finance  and  conducting  the 
most  laborious  executive  department, 
only  the  most  resolute  natures  can 
win  such  victories  as  these. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  he  met  with  an 


accident  in  his  youth  by  which  he  losT 
iiis  sight,  was  a  student  ^v^ith  an  ar- 
dant  ambition  for  pubHc  service.  A\ 
weaker  nature  would  have  triven  iipi 
the  fight  as  hopeless  but  with  unflinch-: 
ing  courage  he  follow  the  career  he 
had  marked  out  forliimself.  He  con-: 
tinued  his  study  of  pohtical  economy 
by  the  aid  of  other  men's  eyes;  trained 
snemory  until  he  could  carry  complex 
tables  of  statistics  is  easily  as  other 
men  could  read  the  figures  from  the 
printed  page,  and  achieved  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  university  professor  and 
a  political  leader.  So  complete  was 
his  conquest  of  infirmity  that  Mr. 
Gladstone"  was  the  only  man  who 
could  rival  him  in  Parliament  in  the  I 
exposition  of  statistical  questiojs. 

"I  well  remember,"  wrote  Mr. 
Paesett,  the  historian,  "the  blank 
despair  which  I  felt  when  my  literary 
treasures  arrived  and  I  ;:aw  the  mine 
ot  wealth  lying  around  me  which  I 
was  forbidden  to  exulorc.  i 
He  was  virtually  blind,  but  with; 
unconquerable  patience  he  went  on 
with  his  work  year  after  year. 


of  the  best 


^EW    YORK,    SATURDAY 

Jj^EBRUARY    20,     1904. 
TALE  OF  ASONNET. 

Dispute  About  the  Origin  of  a  Certain 
Descriptive  Passage  in  Onoto  Wa= 
tanna's  Book,  "  A  Japanese 
--^  "  Nightingale." 

The  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,  Jan.  16, 
1004,  there  was  published  a 
communication  from  Gene- 
vieve Farnell  of  this  city  re- 
the  following  passage  in  the  fifth 
A  Japanese   Nightingale  "   by 


Pink,  white,  and  blushy-red  twigs  ot 
cherry  and  plum  blossoms,  idly  swaying, 
flung  out  their  suave  fragrance  on  the 
flattered  breeze,  the  volatile  handmaid  of 
young  May,  who  had  freed  all  the  im- 
prisoned perfumes,  unhindered  by  the  cynic 
snarl  of  the  jealous  Winter,  and  with  silent, 
persuasive  wooing,  had  taught  the  dewy- 
tinctured  air  to  please  all  living  nostrils. 
So  from  the  glowing  and  thrilling  thoughts 
that  tremble  on  the  young  tree  of  life  is 
love  distilled,  and  unmindful  of  the  assem- 
bling ot  the  baffled  powers  ot  cold  caution 
and  warning  fear,  the  heart  is  filled  with 
fountain  tumults  it  cannot  dissemble. 

-■Vfter  quoting  this  passage  the  writer  of 
the  communication  continued  as  follows: 

X  was  not  only  struck  at  once  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  these  lines,  but  I 
recognized  some  of  them  as  a  prose  adapta- 
tion from  a  cyclus  of  sonnets  written  sev- 
eral years  ago  by  a  professional  musician 
and  iittgrateur  well  known  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  These  sonnets  were  composed  in 
ISliT-y.S.  and  early  in  the  Spring  ot  ISUS  the 
author  had  sent  me  the  series  of  nine  son- 
nets complete,  entitled  "  Guinevere,  Lan- 
celot, and  Arthur— a  heart  tragedy  of  three 
typical  characters  recounted  and  defined  in 
a  cyclus  ot  nine  sonnet.s-by  John  S.  Van 
Cleve."  Here  is  the  opening  sonnet  from 
which  Onoto  Watanna  gleaned  a  large  part 
of  her  material  for  the  yuoted  paragraph: 
GUINEA'iSRE'S  APOLOGY. 


White, 


:wigs  of  apple,  idly  sway- 
ragrancc   on    the   flattered 


Shed  a   St 
breeze, 

Volatile    handmaid  of    young    May;     she 
^Irees 


All    ijertumes    from    their    prisons,    nor    de- 
laying 
For  stone-ribbed  Winter's   cynic  snarl,   in- 
veighing 
'Gainst    gentle    joys,    by    silent    soft    de- 
grees. 
Teaches  the  dewv-tinctured  air  to  please 
All    living    nostrils,    with    caressive    stray- 
So  from  our  white  and  innocent  thoughts, 
that  tremble 
On    the    young   tree    of    life    is   love   dis- 
tilled 
By   stealth,    cold   caution,    ice-browed   fear^ 
assemble 
In   vain   their   baffled   powers,    the   heart 
is  filled  ,       ,. 

With  fountain  tumults  it  can   naught  dis- 
semble. 
And  singing  hopes  new  habitations  build. 

Naturallv  my  curiosity  was  aroused  as 
to  how  Onoto  Watanna  had  obtained  -the 
lines,  so  evidently  the  figures  and  phrases 
ot  Prof.  Van  Cleve.  I  was  visiting  In  Cin- 
cinnati when  I  read  the  book,  and  by  a 
favorable  coincidence  Prof.  Van  Cleve  came 
to  that  city  at  the  same  time  from  his 
home  in  Troy,  Ohio.  Over  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey  I  read  him  the  quoted  lines  from 
the  Japanese  Nightingale.  He  gasped,  then 
emitted  a  short,  hysterical  laugh. 

"  Why,   it's  mv  sonnet,   almost  bodily  ! 
he  exclaimed.    F"or  a  moment  it  seemed  im- 
possible for  him  to  understand  exactly  how 
the  thing  could  have  happened. 

"  I  met  Onoto  Watanna,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  while  I  was  living  in  Chicago  during 
the  Summer  of  1898.  And  I  now  do  recall 
that  I  recited  to  her  my  sonnets.  She  was 
immensely  enthusiastic— praised  me  Uberal- 
ly,  and  finally  asked  if  i  should  object  to 
her  using  some  part  of  the  work  in  her 
book,  which  she  was  writing  at  the  time. 
Naturally,  a  writer  supposes  that  this  would 
mean  to  quote  his  work,  and  to  give  him 
credit  for  it.  He  is  not  supposed  to  spend 
his  time  composing  and  elaborating  merely- 
to  hand  the  result  of  his  thought  and  labor 
over  to  some  other  author,  that  his  or  her 
name  may  be  appended  to  it.''  Neverthele.ss 
he  laughed  good-naturedly,  adding  the  trite 
saw,    "  Imitation  is   the  sincerest   flattery. 

Prof  Van  Cleve  has  been  blind 
eighth  year,  aird  yet  he  j-  -"  ~' 
educated  and  most  brilliant  of  men.  Be- 
sides being  a  finished  musician  and  musreal 
instructor,  he  Is  thoroughly  versed  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  has  mastered  several  lan- 
guages, and  keeps  thoroughly  abreast  of 
the  times.  His  sonnets  have  not  yet  been 
published  or  even  copyrighted.  They  are 
not  ordinary  work— indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary They  are  aglow  with  life,  color,  and 
intensity  and  individuality  of  expression. 
His  work  catches  and  holds  the  attention— 
a  fact  which  needs  no  critic  for  its  proof- 
since  tlie  Japanese  lady  honored  it  by  man- 
ifesUng  a  very  evident  desire  to  attach  her 
name  to  it.  But  she  has  not  committed  her 
literary  purloining  cleverly.  The  figures, 
beautiful  in  themselves  as  poetry,  read  as 
if  lugged  into  prose  from  some  foreign 
source.  They  do  not,  in  her  text,  hang  to- 
gether smoothly  or  consistently. 

Why  this  -woman,  with  all  her  cleverness 
and  capacity  for  real  Uternry  beauty,  should 
have  wished  to  steal  a  poet  s  thunder  is 
not  entirely   explainable. 

Feb.  1.  the  editor  of  The  New  York 
Times  received  a  communication  from 
Messrs.  Baldwin  &  Blackmar,  lawyers,  of 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City,  in  be- 
half of  Onoto  Watanna  (Mrs.  B.  W.  Bab- 
cock)  courteously  setting  forth  their  opin- 
ion that  the  charge  in  Mrs.  Farnell's  com- 
munication was  serious  and  injurious  to 
the  literary  reputation  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  their  client.  They  declared  that 
Mrs.  Babcock  herself  was  the  author  of  the 
sonnet  paraphrased  in  the  above-quoted 
descriptive  passage  ot  Chapter  V.  in  "  A 
Japanese  Nightingale."  In  a  subsequent  in- 
terview Mr.  Abel  E.  Blackmar  of  the  law 
firm  named  Mr.  James  McArthur,  who  is 
associated  with  the  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  publishers  of  "  A  Japanese  Night- 
ingale," as  a  literary  authority  who  could 
give  testimony  as  to  Mrs.  Babcock's  au-  i 
thorship  of  the  sonnet  thus  paraphrased.  I 
In  a  note  to  the  editor  of  The  New  York  j 
Times,  dated  Feb.  3,  190-1,  Mr.  McArthur  i 
said  that  in  an  interview  between  him-  and 
Mrs.  Babcock,  some  time  in  May,  1901,  she  ' 
recited  to  him  her  sonnets,  "and  this  son-  ' 
net  in  particular  which,  she  had  para-  j 
phrased  in  '  The  Nightui-gale.'  "  Mr.  Mc- 
Arthur's  note  continued:  "These  sonnets,  ! 
I  remember,  struck  me  with  their  poetical  i 
arrangement  of  the  same  ideas,  imagerv. 
I  and  turns  of  thought  and  phrase  that  char- 1 
j  acterized  her  prose.  Not  only  did  she  have  ; 
I  those  sonnets  in  some  typewritten  form, 
i  but  she  was  able  to  repeat  some  of  them, 

as  I  remember,  by  heart." 
I  MRS.    FARNELL'S    STATEMENT. 

!  Feb.  1  The  New  York  Times  received  the 
foUovi'ing  additional  statement  from  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Farnell.  This  statement  was 
taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  reporter  for 
The  New  York  Times,  and  is  primed  ver- 
batim: 


Phe  first  I  Icnew  of  these  sonnets  m 
all.  Prol.  Van  Cleve  and  I  were  friends  in 
Cincinnati,  before  I  came  to  New  York,  and 
1  think  it  was  in  January  or  J'ebruary  of 
IbJH  that  he  .said.  "  I  am  writing  a  cyclus 
-'    ~— -    '  Guine ' 


Df    soiine 


and  to 
to     ha 


Lancelot,    and 

Id,   "  i  want  you  to  see 

vhat  you  think  of  them; 

good    critic    and'   would 

opinion     of     them." 


can't 

say  just  how  many,  and  I  criticised  them 
somewhat,  and  he  said  it  would  be  better 
them  typewritten;  and  then  he 
' "  ' '  _  ver  them  again  and  tell 
liiin  exactly  what  I  thought  of  them.  Well, 
early  m  the  Spring  of  1S98,  he  sent  me,  I 
think  this  is  the  very  one,  he  sent  me  this 
series  here,  and  he  wrote  me  a  letter  say- 
ing: "  Now  I  have  all  the  sonnets  all  com- 
plete and  I  want  you  to  go  over  all  of  them 
and  tell  me  what  you  think." 

I  helieye  he  sent  me  copies  of  different 
ones  of  them  before  he  had  them  all  com- 
plete and  I  had  criticised  them,  and  we 
had  quite  an  animated  correspondence  and 
he     called     me      "  hypercritical "     and     a 

crank,  '  but  usually  adopted  or  adapted 
the  corrections  I  made  on  them,  but  after 
I  got  them  all  complete,  it  was  about  the 
time  I  was  married  and  our  correspondence 
ceased  then,  and  I  didn't  hear  any  more 
from  him  until  I  returned  to  Cincinnati 
last  Fall,  and  then  my  brother  met  him  on 
the  street  and  we  had  him  up  to  Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

But  I  had  in  the  meantime  found  this 
book,  as  I  stated  in  this  article,  in  a  rela- 
tive's house,  and  picked  it  up  and  read  it, 
and  of  course  I  was  struck  with  the  para- 
graph, when  I  came  to  it,  and  I  called  my 
cousin  and  said,  "  Why,  here's  some  of  the 
lines  straight  out  of  Prof.  Van  Cleve's  son- 
nets, and  I  told  her  the  circumstances— 
when  I  had  received  them.  He  came  down 
to  take  dinner  with  us  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  at  plome  City,  Ohio,  and  I  read  him 
this  paragraph  after  dinner,  and  then,  as 
I  said  in  this  article,  he  looked  tremendous-  , 
ly  startled,  and  made  some  remarks: 
"  Well,  these  are  my  lines,  almost  bodily," 
and  "  Well.  I  wonder  how  she  ever  got 
them?  "—something  of  that  sort  and  I 
asked,  "  Do  you  know  Onoto  Watanna? " 
and  he  says,  "  Yes.  I  met  her  in  Chicago 
a  short  time  after  I  established  my  studio 
there,  and  I  read  her  my  sonnets,  and  she 
seemed  very  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
enthused  over  them  a  great  deal  and  asked 
me  if  she  could  use  some  of  my  work  in 
her  book,"  and  then  Prof.  Van  Cleve  said 
she  could  use  it.  but.  ot  course,  he  ex- 
pected she  -would  quote  it  and  give  him 
credit. 

He  did  not  tell  her  he  expected  her  to 
use  quotation  marks,  but  he  naturally 
thought  that  she  would  not  take  this  work 
he  had  worked  over  for  several  years  and, 
deliberately  speak  of  it  as  her  own.  So  I 
said  to  him,  "  Well,  I  am  going  to  write  a 
little  letter  about  this  to  Thb  Times. 
While  it's  rather  a  small  matter."  I  said 
this,  "  maybe  you  will  want  to  bring  these 
sonnets  out  soon,  and  you  will  be  accused 
of  taking  them  from  the  book  ot  Onoto 
Watanna,  so  it  will  be  better  it  there  is 
some  statement  made  in  the  literary  world 
to  set  you  right,  and  the  truth  ought  to  be 
known." 

He  said,  "  All  right,  write  the  letter:  I 
really  think  that  something  like  that  ought 
to  be  done."  for  he  intended  to  publish  them 
in  some  form  soon  hereafter. 

1  saw  him  a  few  days  later  and  he  made 
still  some  further  corrections  on  them  as  ( 
we  sat  in  Smith  &  Nixon's  music  store  in 
Cincinnati,  Fourth  Street,  and  he  said  then 
that  after  he  made  these  further  cor- 
rections he  was  going  to  send  me  a  new 
copy  of  the  whole  cyclus,  which  I  have  not 
yet  received.   ■ 

I  cannot  go  back  of  the  manuscript 
which  he  showed  me  in  Cincinnati  in  1898. 
I  do  not  think  Prof.  Van  Cleve  knew  Onoto 
Watanna  at  the  time  he  showed  me  this  \ 
first  sonnet,  but  that  you  must  ascertain 
from  him. 

It  may  have  been  some  time  in  December, 
or  late  in  the  year  I.SOT.  that  he  showed 
them  to  me  first,  but  I  know  that  was  the 
Winter  I  was  in  Cincinnati  and  knew  him 
very  well. 


MRS.  BABCOCK'S  STATEMENT. 

Later  the  editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
received  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock (Onoto  Watanna)  which  it  would  be 
a  pleasure  to  print  in  full.  It  is  a  perfectly 
clear  statement,  but  Mrs.  Babcock  refuses 
to  take  part  in  any  controversy  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  expressly  states  that  her  letter  is 
not  for  publication.  In  substance  her 
claim  is  that  she  wrote  the  sonnets  In 
question  in  ISOU;  that  she  read  them  be- 
fore the  Cipher  Club  in  Chicago  in  1897;  i 
that  the  same  year  she  read  one  of  them 'I 
before  the  Chicago  Woman's  Press  League;  ' 
that  she  was  in  the  habit  then  of  reading  ; 
her  work  to  any  one  who  would  listen;  | 
that  Mr.  Van  Cleve  -was  possibly  one  of 
those  who  listened;  that  he  wa.s  merely 
an  acquaintance  whom,  she  thinks,  she 
met  t-wice;  that  he  was,  however,  a  close 
personal  friend  of  a  mutual  friend,  and 
that  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  se- 
cured copies  of  the  somiets  from  this  per- 
son who  had  them. 

Further,   Mrs.    Babcock   and   her   lawyers 
assert  that  about  a  year  before  the  publi- 


cation  ot  "  A  Japancso  Nlshtlngale "  In 
1001,  she  showed  the  ponnets  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Aithm  nl  Itarpcrs,  who  suggested  that  she 
.  nil  Mil,    ,(  nic  of  the  expressions  In  the  text 


MI 


I  -V  < 'I.EVE'S  STATEMENT. 
\   ni    Cl.-^p  .ndrlro^sfcl    the   fol- 
i    til    till     (ilito]    of    The   New 
-.      dil.d    'I  in,      tihio,     Feb.    5, 


.■<turllij.    It  was  then  she  took  a  pencil  copy 
ot    "  Guinevere's    Apolopry." 

Yours  cordially, 

N.  .1.  a.  Van  r\.E\-E_^ 

IS^EW    YORK    HERALD, 


FEBRITART    21,    1904. 


PROF.  VAN  CLBVE'S  STATEMENTS. 

Prof.  Van  Cleve  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
THE  New  York  Times,  dating  his  letter 
Troy,  Ohio.  Feb.  S,  10(M.  We  print  below 
those     pa.-^.sages    from     his     letmr     directly 


TEACHES  THE  BLIND 
TO  BUN  AND  JUMP 

Wisconsin  Institution  Has  Had  Much 
j  Success  in  a  Remarljcable 

1  \  Experiment. 


The 


pla 


liciilion  of  his  poems,  and  to  Mr.  Van 
Cleve's  views  on  the  subjects  of  plagiarism 
and  quotaiion  in  literature: 

Your  k-tler  inquiring  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  sonnet  -  Guinevete's  Apology  '■  is 
at  hand.  The  statements  ot  Mrs.  Farnell 
are  absolutely  correct.  The  passage  in 
••  The  Japanese  Nightingale  "  is  a  .garbled 
and  mutilated  form  of  a  sonnet  composed 
by   me   In   June,    1S!IT.    It   is    the    first    of   a 


old 


anet; 


uid    hi: 


lural 


nurror."  I  have  tal<en  the  tl 
Kins  Arthur,  his  wife  Guii 
friend  Lancelot,  and  have  striven,  in  the 
extremely  condensed  form  of  the  sonnet, 
to  cause  each  character  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  put  in  a  plea.  The  entanglement 
of  these  three  persons  is  typically  human 
and  universal;  and  as  I  hold  it  to  be  ethi- 
cally sound  that  every  sin,  though  not  .1us- 
tifiable,  has  an  explanation  and  a  pallia- 
tion, I  have  endea\'ored  to  do  justice  to 
each  of  these  three  characters.  I  have  al- 
lotted to  each  three  sonnets,  and  the  nine 
thus  form  a  complete  cyclu.?.  This  is  the 
ground  principle  of  this  serie 
like  the  Germans,  I  seek  to  f 
principle   in   all   art. 

The  history  ot  the  composition  of  these 
sonnets  is  as  follows;  One  evening,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  (5  and  7,  in  my  office 
at  the  Pike  Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  the 
root  idea  ot  "  Guinevere's  Apolog:,'  "  took 
possession  of  my  thoughts,  and  the  sonnet 
was  composed  in  its  present  form.  It  has 
never  been  retouched  except  as  to  a  few 
minor  alterations   of   phrase.      The   rpni.ain- 


\\"hen  residing  in  Chicago,  in  the  Fall  ot 
ISOT,  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  Onoto 
Watanna.  I  read  to  her  the  first  three  or 
four  sonnets— as  many  as  were  then  com- 
posed, and  she  expressed  cordial  admira- 
tion tor  the  first  one.  She  asked  permission 
to  copy  it,  saying  that  she  w'ished  to  use  it. 
This  I  granted,  assuming  that  the  poem 
'n'a.s  to  be  published  correctly,  and  with 
my  name.  That  it  was  to  be  mutilated 
and  used  without  quotation  marks  I  had  it 
not  in   me   to  imagine.    «    »    * 

That  I  composed  this  set  of  sonnets  I 
could  bring  at  least  a  dozen  friends,  some 
ot  whom  are  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  to  prove.  These  persons  are  to  be 
found  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
New  York,  and  various  other  cities.  Be- 
sides this,  I  have  recited  the  sonnets  in 
public  at  a  number  of  lectures.  This  is  a 
statement  of  the  whole  affair,  fully,  and  as 
briefly  as  I  can  make  it. 

V.'c  are  permitted  also  to  copy  part  of  a 
letter  written  by  Prof.  Van  Cleve  to  Mrs. 
Farnell,  which  is  dated  Troy,  Ohio,  Feb. 
S,  lOOl: 

Your  statements  are  absolutely  correct, 
and  I  have  written  the  editor  to  that  effect. 
I  met  Onoto  Watanna  in  the  Fall  ot  LSO", 
at  Chicago,  being  introduced  to  her  by  some 
literary  friends.  My  cyclus  was  then  part- 
ly comi>osed.  and  I  read  them  to  her  one 
afternoon.  She  asked  permission  to  copy 
No.  I.,  saying  that  she  wished  to  use  it. 
[  dictated  it  to  her.  supposing,  o.t  course, 
she  would  quote  it  straight,  and  with  my 
name.  In  mv  own  writings  I  always  mark 
quotations  ot  even  the  most  lamiU<ar 
phrases,  and  it  I  ever  take  a  pregnanti 
thouitht  or  brilliant  image  I  mention  the 
name    conscientiously.    It    seems    to    me   as 

phrases  which  he  has  minted. 

The  first  sonnet  was  composed  in  jnst 
i  one  hour,  at  the  Pike  Building  Studio,  (Cin- 
,inn3ti,i  in  June.  ISftT.  and  tile  last  one 
i.ne  slc.-pless  night  in  June.  LSilS.  at  Zanes- 
vi'Ar.  liiiii...  I  went  to  Chicago  in  Septem- 
h,r.  Iv.iT.  :ind  remained  there  till  Decem- 
ber, is;i,s,  I  met  Onoto  on  a  number  ot  oc- 
casions, having  first  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned by  a  certain  Dr.  Dowd.  These  meet- 
ings  took  place  at  the  Cipher  Club,  at  va- 


GOOD    RECORDS    ARE    MADE 


Kicking  the   Football   and  Throwing  the 

Discus  Have  Been  Tried  with  E.xcel- 

lent  Results  on  the  Pupils. 


jANKsviLLB,  Wis.,  Saturday.— "It  a  boy 
does  not  play  football  he'll  do  something 
Avorse,"  said  the  superintendent,  grimily, 
breaking  the  silence  that  reigned  tor  sev- 
eral minutes  in  the  office.  Then,  turning 
abruptly   toward    his    stenographer,    "i\Iiss 

.  a  letter."     The   letter  was  addressed 

to  the  athletic  coach  in  a  rising  high  schoolj 
and  proposed  that  the  young  man  transfer] 
his  services  to  the  Wisconsin  School  forj 
the  Blind.  This  proposal  was  considered: 
and  accepted,  and,  as  a  result,  systematic 
outdoor  athletics  were  organized  for  thej 
boys  who  sit  in  darkness.  .       | 

Soon  after  the  beginning  ot  the  school; 
year  in  September,  1902,  the  outdoor  work; 
was  begun.  Running,  Jumping,  putting  the 
shot  and  kickmg  the  football  were  the 
first  recreations  tried.  Ot  course,  it  would 
not  do  to  start  these  boys  on  a  cross  coun- 
try run  alone,  but  by  way  of  substitute 
all  took  hold  ot  a  long  rope,  a  boy  -who 
could  see  a  little  was  put  in  as  leader  and 
little  jaunts  were  taken  down  the  road. 
Running  seems  a  simple  thing,  but,  the 
coach,  after  being  leader  ot  the  rope  a 
few  times,  concluded  that  he  had  to  pull 
too  hitrd  for  the  speed  he  was  getting  from 
the  boys.  Upon  watching  the  different 
boys,  he  found  that  several  were  simply 
being  pulled  into  a  swift  walk.  On  ques- 
tioning these,  he  lep.rned  that  they  had 
been  born  blind.  They  had  never  seen  any 
one  run.    They  did  not  know  how  to  run. 

The  coach's  work  then  was  to  watch 
these  individuals,  and  as  they  tried  to 
run  tell  them  to  lean  forward,  keep  on 
their  toes,  take  longer  strides,  &c.  Later 
in  the  season  the  boys  were  divided  into 
■two  squads,  on  the  basis  ot  speed,  and  the 
distance    was    lengthened    as    their    endur- 

H-VD     TO    I.E.A.r,X    THE     MOTIONS. 

In  jumping  (the  standing  broad  jump) 
the  same  riifrtculty  prevailed  as  in  running. 
Some  did  not  know  what  a  jump  was  like. 
'i'he  motion  was  analyzed  and  each  detail 
t  iught  separately.  In  this  event,  the  tim- 
idity of   the   blind   seemed   to    manifest  it- 

'  self  most.  The  uncertainly  as  to  wiiat. 
where  and  how  they  would' strike  in  their 

j  flight  through  tHe  air  seemed   to   unneri-e 

!  some,  and  only  the  slightest  exeriion 
would  be  made.  In  some  cases  the  boys 
had  to  be  pushed  and  given  a  few  tumbles 
in   the  dirt  to  call  up  their  grit. 

,     The   shot   put    was    easy    to    get   started, 

ibut   gave   trouble   ui  measuring  the   form. 

jlor  the  sake  ot  the  exercise  the  boys 
were  told  simply  to  push  the  shot,  but  as 

;soon  as  they  developed  arm  control  aiten- 
tion  was  given  to  the  help  tiie  body  mav 
give.    The    coach    posed    in    the    successive 

•positions  while  the  boys  felt  him  over  to 
learn  the  relative  positions  ot  the  parts 
of  the  body  and  the  muscles  that  were 
being  used. 

I    Then  they  practised  the  pose  and  chang- 

ting  from  one  pose  to  the  succeeding  one. 
The  ring  from  which  they  threw  was 
first    by    a    ditch    about    eight 

of  a  rim  ot  a  wagon  wheel 
cui-.-b-  at  the  front  and  another 
the  V'ack  of  the  ring  was  found 
h  better.  Although  work  was 
b>-  iviving  a  seeing  boy  in  each 
I.  ot  ihe  totally  bUnd  could  find 


for 


Refore  the 


l.ciirnlnR  to  kick  the  football  waa  easy. 
All  I  here  was  to  that  waa  "hold  the  ball 
with  one  end  pointing  a  little  toward  the 
Kioiinil.  lake  a  stepj  drop  the  ball.  kIcU;  " 
lioih  the  juint  and  Ihe  drop  kick  were 
quickly  learned.  The  Ijoya  had  a  game 
they  idayed  when  left  to  themselves.  The 
teams  lined  up  on  opposite  ends  of  the 
Held.  Then  from  a  given  number  of  paces 
hack  ot  the  centre  of  the  field  one  captain 
kicked  the  ball  Into  his  opponent's  terri- 
tory. The  opponent  who  stopped  the  ball 
returned  It  by  kickfng  from  the  pomt 
where  lb»  ball  was  held. 

'Jhe  hall  waa  punted  back  and  forth  until 
line  side  drove  I'lie  other  Into  a  driveway 
liKit  liounded  either  end  of  the  field.  This 
ni./y  s.  em  like  a  sort  of  drop  the  handker- 
chief footb.all,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  rc- 
qiiired  close  attention,  quick  starting,  a 
good  deal  ot  running  and  hard  kicking. 
Besides,  when  two  blind  bays  are  hard 
Hftei  the  ball  bumps  are  likely  to  occur 

"-'---  '•--    1   weather  drove  the  ooys 

in  practice  on  the  discus. 

hardest  ot  all  to  master. 

nnable  to  put  confidence 

centrifugal   force   would 

'  the  hand  while  the  palm 

-•]    Ihe  ground.     As  a  re- 

illy     turning     the 

same  procedure 

discus  throw  as 

Despite  the  diffi- 

ll"W,  totally  blind 

)'  ii   a   thing  as  a  discus 

e,  made  a  tnrow  of  ncar- 

i  after  about  a  month's 


the  lack  of  time 


4  --e,^oiirls  fiat 
ii^rformanoe    ron- 
■  OTdmary  clothes 
~,i-  -hies 
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^■■ATUBDA'i.    ttB,  10,   19('4. 
Aaron  Tuenek. 

Aaron  Turner  and  his  .sister  Lucy 
came  to  the  In.stitufion  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  continued  with 
us  for    some    years.     Thtse    vouncr 


tagre  of  a  group  of  wise  and  smsiMo 
brothers  and  sisters  whose  influenco 
contrib'ate.l  very  largely  t)  the  suc- 
cess the  brother  has  achieved  .since 
his  leaving  seh>ol.     Liicy    h^s    been 


fjj.^\  an    invalid.     Her    heallh     was     not 

Sn[\       robust  while  lion-,  and  I     learn    with 

»  regret  that  it  has  not  impioveJ  sin.'e 

li  r  return  home.      But    Aaron     has 

goui-  to  work  like  a  man,  and  is  doing 

well. 

He  acquired  a  fair  knowleJge  of 
the  broom  tiaie  wliilu  here,  and 
sec  mvd  a  suitable  out3t  for  lis  in- 
'ei,de  1  business.  His  brothers  aid(  d 
hi  ij  in  geltinga  start  and  I  learn  from 
pr  vate  sources  indirectly  I  hat  he  is 
getting  on  very  satisfactorily  I 
:h  uld  be  glad  to  know  more  ab ml 
h  s  woik,  and  hope  he  may  write  us 
m  >:e  paificnlailx  about  bi:ns<  If  aid 
his  p  ospects.  In  a  letter  lecently 
j  received  by  one  of  hi»  s.-h  )<)lni xt(  s, 
I  otar  he  claims  to  h.ive  male  thirty 
d  Hhis  last  month.  Anybody  th  it  did 
1h  ,t  in  that  particular  Janua-y 
ought  to  bo  made  a  "Captain  J.m 
uavy''  on  th  spot  by  some  CJiupettnt 
autho  it3'.  Taken  this  way  and  that 
up  and  down,  from  end  to  end  oi 
s'de  to  side,  taken  any  way  one 
m\;ht  chf  ose  to  take  it,  it  was  the 
1  ngest.  th.'  coldest,  an  J  the  m  )st 
uniformly  .Tanuary-liko  of  all  lhH| 
months  of  the  name  the  cilend.ir 
presents  to  my  imperfect  mem  ny. 
But  of  brooms  and  the  trade  of 
making  the :n. 

There  have  been  grave  doubts  ex 
pressed  of  the  w  sdo  n  of  holding   or 
to  the  broom  trade   iu    the   shops   of' 
the  Institutions  for  the    blind.      Wei 
have  t  ■  deal  with  these  things  as  we  I 
find  them,  and  sometimes  moiely    as 
we  think  they  are.     ""here  is  wisdom  ' 
in  finding  out  all  we    may    about    a 
thing  before  it  li  c<indemned    oi-    be- 
fore it   is  entirely    endoised.      Tois 
trade  desei  ves  a  hearing,  and  a  ve.y 
patient  one.     The  numbers  who    a;c 
and  have  been  supported  by    it    p,-  . 
bably  exceeds  thd  list  of  s  i  jj  s,  s  in 
all  the  others  combined,  an  1    it    fh  -, 
is  not  so,  I  would   like   to   be   call  dl 
ditwn;  for  I  sincerely  desire  to  git   to 
the  truth,  and  the  statistics   are   n  )t , 
accessible.     I  certainly  do   ii  >t    wis'i  i 
to  misrepresent;  but  I   sh  ml  1  like  t  j ',' 
draw  a  kind  of  attention  to    tlie  s  ib  i 
ject  that  would  result  in  d.-tennim.ig 
the  true   value   of   this    ti-.i  le.     Mr.  i 
Smead  of  the  Ohio  Insti  uti  m  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  m  )st  v.ilu  iblo 
pquip  netit  f  )•  a  blin  1    man,    an  1    in 
some  p'lcas  w>:u  m  h  ivo  le  t.m:'  I  in  1 
oxeruis  'S  the  tra  le  with  suc.-.ess,    ni>t 
in  Ohio,  perhaps,  bat    son   win  re,  if 
my  memory  serve  me  right.     Se viral 
of  our  pupils    have    operated  it  saj- 
eessfully.  and  Mr.  Turner  is  making 
a  good  living  at  the  business. 

In  studying  the  merits  of  a  matti  r 
like  this,  care  shi.uld  be  taken  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  trade  and  the 
man  who  iiractiees  ir.  Some  people 
have  the  capacity  (l(velo|ed  to  a 
Wonderful  deer(  e  of  succeeding  at 
nothing  a  f.iilureiii  those  casi  s  tt  lis 
n  )ihing  ag  linst  the  broom  trade  as 
ai  occupation  for  tlie  blind.  Olheis 
niisiht  sui!ceed,  if  they  had  some  one 


to  ho'p  TUem  d)  ovrrythlTiJ'Sb-iut  the 
1  ns  :i  ss,  and  whi  n  theKe  coiuliti.  i,s 
ire  ,iil,  tiny  give  no  eujou  agoiuent 
t>  the  inqui  ei  after  the  t.uth  alxml 
the  aval  biiity  .  f  the  tra  le  far  our 
uos.  A  iia  I,  to  su.icced  ill  anything, 
mist  hue  th  •  b  uin  isi  iiistin-1  saf- 
fl.deiitly  drveloped  to  d  .  b  isiii  'ss  f  ir 
him=i  f,  and  when  he  can  d>  that, 
then  if  he  fails  at  broom  making  t.ial 
is  a  ba  i  trad.'  f  .r  all  in  his  similar 
cinJitijns.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
;he  other  side  of  the  picture.  One 
ounce  of  exp.rieiice  is  worth  aK  the 
ih.^oriziiig  tliat  c  >u  J  b>!  crowed  in  to 
ai  J  ibo  ate  repoit.  I  should  like 
the  boys  t.  think  of  ,  his  in  a  business 
way,  and  c  nsi  Jer  some  of  the  qnali- 
tie..  t  i-at  would  jonl.i  ,ute  tothe  sue 
cess  of  a  man  in  the  trade. 
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^DURING  liECTUEDS-    ZEE     &ITS    WITK 
PERFORATED  SIRIF  Or  l-ETvy^  OK  HIS  1 
IFrom  Our  Special  Correspondent.] 
PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.,  Feb.  19. 1904. 
HE  most  cheerful  and  op- 
timistic blind  boy  in  the 
world  is   Elwood  Millard 
Govan,    a    sightless    stu- 
dent of  the  University  of, 
Pennsylvania,     who     has 
lately  tiecome  prominent 
as  an  aspirant  for  inte'rcolleglate  hon- 
ors in  the  chess  field. 

In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  chess  ex- 
perts of  his  own  college  at  the  annual 
tournament,  Govan  is  busily  engaged  in 
making  a  chess  board  of  a  unique  de- 
sign. In  each  square  of. the  board  a 
small  hole  is  bored  and  into  these  holes 
metal  chessmen  are  fitted.  Raised 
squares  represent  the  black  squares  lofl 
an  ordinary  board,  while  the  white 
squares  are  correspondingly  depressed. 
The  chessmen  are  merely  metal  disks 
pointed  so  that  they  can  easily  be 
slipped  into  the  holes  in  the  board  and 
grooved  in  such  a  way  that  toy  feeling 
the  disks  Govan  can  tell  exactly  which 
piece  he  Is  holding.'  These  metal  pieces 
are  used  by  Govan  only  when  playing 
with  one  of  his  relatives  or  with  an- 
other blind  person  who  understands 
their  use.  When  playing  in  a  tourna- 
ment with  an  opponent  blessed  with 
good  eyes,  Govan  uses  a  chess  set  es- 
pecially made  to  fit  in  the  grooved 
board,  but  with  the  ordinary  heads  to 
the  pieces  so  that  the  other  player 
may  not  be  puzzled  by  the  moves. 

Govan  is  a  clever  chess  player.  Mathe- 
matics are  his  hobby,  and  as  years  ot 
sightlessness  have  sharpened  his  mental 
faculties  to  a  marvellous  degree,  he  is 
much  to  be  feared  by  those  ot  the  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  win  lienors  in  the 
chess  competition. 

In  his  leisure  time  Govan  sits  alone 
with  his  queer  looking  chess  board, 
working  out  problems  with  the  aid  of 
the  metal  disks,  smiling  to  himself  as 
he  brings  his  calculations  to  a  success- 
■  ue,  and  storing  up  In  a  memory 
-~  been  proved  again  and  again 
to  be  wonderful  moves  and  combina- 
tlon8  to  be  worked  ofE  during  the  tour-   ' 

To  those  who  can  see.  such  work 
would  be  drudgery  ot  the  wor.-st  kind 
To  Govan  it  Is  simply  recreation.  ■VVItli 
such  advantages  it  is  predicted  that  he 
will  score  aieavily  in  the  games  and 
flash    as   a   new   light   on    the   iutercol- 


Govan  IS  In  his  sophomore  year  at  the 
university.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
bilghcon  students  in  his  class.  During 
l.etui-es  he  sits  with  a  perforated  strip 
01  m.Hal  on  hia  knee.  With  a  stylo- 
gtaphio  perturator  In  Ills  hand  he  prlclcs 


1 


yWHEI^  IT  IS  T-TEOESSARY  TOR  Htt-I  XP  C0H3ULT  . 
BOOKS     CUE  OFiitS,..SISTE:R3iiEAD«,TO  ±iIM^ 


his  notes  on  the  paper  beneath  the 
metal  strip,  and  at  the  close  of  the  lect- 
ure has  the  gist  ot  the  lecture  in  the 
Braille  system  of  dotted  characters  on 
the  paper.  In  this  way  he  treasures  up 
■    '        -   ring  the  lectures. 

necessary  for  him  to  con- 
sult books,  one  of  his  sisters  reads  to 
him,  and  he  transcribes  the  text  to 
characters  that  he  can  read  with  his 
fingers,  by  writing  it  on  a  Braille  type- 
writer. In  mathematics  Govan  uses  an 
octagonal  slate,     although    most   of  the 

When  examination  time  comes  Govan 
has  to  be  taken  separately,  for  of  course 
he  cannot  prepare  papers  as  the  other 
students  do.  He  Is  the  only  student  In 
college  who  Is  permitted  to  Linder,jo  an 
oral  examination.  So  far  he  has  ac- 
quitted himself  exceedingly  well  in  all 
branches  he  has  studied.  He  .<-ays  he 
may  become  a  teacher  ot  the  blind  -n  hen 
he  graduates,  but  thinks  also  that  he 
will  take  the  law  course  and  become  a 
lawyer  with  an  office  practice. 

It  is  difficult  to  remember  the  rathetlo 
side  ■  ot  the  blind  student's  life  while 
talking  to  him.  He  evidently  does  not 
consider  he  Is  handicapped  in  the  least 
by  the  affilctlon.  He  discusses  his  pros- 
pects, talks  cheerfully  of  his  chances 
In  life,  and  outlines  his  plans  with  all 
the  courage  and  eagerness  of  any  other 
college  boy  w  th  the  world  before  him 
and  unlimited  faith  In  his  own  powers. 

The  blind  student  lias  not  the  un- 
sightly eyes  of  the  ordinary  blind  per- 
son. His  black  eyes  are  full  and  round 
and  perfectly  normal,  so  far  as  appear- 
ances go,  tout  he  cannot  see  the  electric 
light  it  held  within  an  inch  of  his  face. 
He  Is  hopelessly  blind.  When  a  child 
some  companions  who  were  work-i 
pump    handle   brc 

head,  knocking  him  senseless.  He  had 
concussion  of  the  brain,  a  blood  clot 
formed,  and  the  opt  c  nerve  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Ail  this  he  tells  with 
a  smile,  as  though  It  were  a  good  icke 
at  his  expense. 

As 

monstrated  to  the  writer  that  Govan 
can  tell  the  destination  of  a  car  passing 
the  door  by  the  mere  sound.  This  was 
tested  several  times,  and  not  once  was 
the  boy  at  fault.  Three  separate  lines 
of  .street  cars  pass  the  door  ot  the  Go- 
van  home.  The  father  stood  at  the  door 
and  watched  for  the  color  of  the  light 
of  each  approaching  car,  and  then  asked 
Elwood  which  car  it  was.  Without  hes- 
itaion  the  blind  boy  named  the  destina- 
tion, and  each  time  proved  to  be  right. 

Asked    how    he    could    tell    with    such 

unerring    accuracy,      Govan      explained 

that  he  bad    ea  n  d  to  know     he  d  Iter 

enoe  in  the  sound  of  the  mo  o  s  of  each 

and  n  a   for 
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chairs  In  the  Govan  house  are  repaired 
by  him,  all  the  brooma  used  there  ara 
his  handiwork,  he  makes  knife  boxes, 
baskets,  small  articles  of  furniture  and 
toys  for  the  cliildreii.  He  seems  th" 
ber  of  a  happy  family,  and 
over  the  accident  that  de- 
prived him  of  his  sight  he  shows  no  out. 
ward  sign  of  It. 
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BLIND  WOMAN'S  ESTATE  LOST 

Philip  J.   Larrabee,   Prominent  Portland 

Attorney,  Admits  He  Used  Trust 

Fiind  and  Lost  Ail. 

[Special  Dispatch  lo  the  Boston  HeraM.l 
PORTLAND.  Me.,  Feb.  23.  19C4.    Philip  I 
J.   Larrabee.   a  prominent   Portland  at-  i 
torney  who  in  1S97  was  appointed  trus- 
tee of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Ann  M.  Reed 
of    Portland,    appeared    in   the    probate 
court   today   as   a   sequence   to   his   ad- 
that  he  had  used  the  money  in 


w'ould  have  made  good  his  shortage  haa  i 
not  financial  embarrassment  overtaken 
him.     The  amount  involved  is   $S00O. 

The  beneficiary  of  the  estate  is  Mrs. 
Grace  C.  Pratt  of  Portland,  a  blind 
daughter  of  the  testator.  Counsel  for 
the  estate  seeks  to  recover  from  Mr. 
Larrabee's  bondsmen.  Judge  Mattocks 
will  render  his  decision  in  a  few  daya. 

WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY   24,   1904 

Now  that  the  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  is  anxiously  seeking  for  the  kinds 
of  work  which  can  be  done  without  sight. 
it  is  encouraging  to  hear  of  the  many 
things  w^hich  have  been  done  by  one  ener- 
getic farmer  in  Nunda.  N.  Y.  George 
Carter  seems  to  walk  as  freely  the  eight 
miles  that  lie  between  his  farm  and  the 
village  of  Nunda  as  any  seeing  man.  and 
he  goes  by  the  road  or  across  fields  with 
equal  sureness.  He  says  he  knows  the  lay 
of  the  land,  and  also  is  helped  by  the  wind 
and  bv  the  familiar  noises  ot  the  country. 
He  can  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  In 
addition  to  that  he  has  cleaned  weUs, 
chopped  wood  and  laid  sidewalks  as  straight 
as  any  one  could.  Mr.  Carter  recently  pur- 
chased another  farm  at  Oak  HUl.  three 
miles  from  Nunda.  and  helped  to  build  a 
new  house  on  it.  He  mixed  aU  the  mor- 
tar, and  carried  it  to  the  masons;  helped 
to  nan  the  roof  to  the  walls  and  to 
shingle  it;  and  he  put  up  the  lathing  all 
over  the  house  without  any  help.  He  uses 
but  ono,  hand  In  driving  nails,  and  gives  a 


blow  so  strong-  and  true  that  It  is  sam  to 
be  equal  to  two  ordinary  blows.  In  driving 
fence  posts  he  swings  an  eighteen-poundl 
hammer,  and  he  makes  a  good  fence. 
Surely  here  are  many  occupations,  and  the, 
knowledge  that  one  man  has  succeeded  ln| 
them  all,  may  encourage  some  of  the  blind 
men  of  Massachusetts  who  are  longing  for 
work,  while  timidly  groping  in  the  world 
of  darkness  which  seems  to  them  without 
one  star. 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOURjriMES. 
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A  DAY  AT  A  BLIND  SCHOOL. 


By    RAYMOND   BLATHWAYT. 

THE  education  of  the  blind  is  becoming 
a  science  all  its  own.  To  see  it  at 
almost  its  highest  level  one  should 
pay,  as  I  very  recently  did,  a  viisit  to  the 
great  blind  school  at  Leatherhead .  Here  you, 
^d  people  who  are  ston«  blind,  either  from 
?birt'h  or  from  accident,  who  are  engaged  m 
■the  most  delicate  work  that  one  can 
imagine.  For  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
more  difficult  to  a  blind  person  than  to  tell 
:him  he  is  to  make  a  carpet  wliich  shall  have 
•clesigned  upon  it  a  certain  pattern  in 
'colours.  And  the  blind  man  makes  that 
carpet,  or  that  mat,  or  that  rug,  and  every 
colour  is  correct,  and  there  is  an  absolutely 
mathematical  accuracy   in  the  de.sign. 

How  is  it  done  ?  for  done  it  is,  as  you  can 
any  on©  of  you  prove  for  yourselves  by  pay- 
ing a  visit  either  to  the  school  itself,  where 
you  will  see  the  blind  people  at  work,  or 
to  their  pretty  little  depot  in  Oxford  Street, 
where  thework  they  turn  out  so  rapidly  and 
.skilfully  is  on  sale  for  those  who  will  buy. 
'■For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  understand 
how  it  was  accomplished  until  the  varied 
processes  were  explained  to  mo  by  the 
.  Principal  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  St.  Clare 
Hill,  who  has  for  many  years  past  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  the  welfare  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
blind.  .  ,_,      , 

30,000  Blind  People  to  Become  Self- 
supporting;. 
"It  is  my  endeavour,  my  hope    iny  firm 
belief,"    said  he,    "that   the    30,000   blind 
people    in    England     shall    learn     to     be 
absolutely  self-supporting  and  independent 
of  their  sighted  neigh- 
hours.   The  blind  form 
a  close  corporation  o^ 
themselves,  and  they^ 
are  a  singularly  proudj 
reticent,  and  depend- 
ent    set    of     people, 
There    is    no    reason 
why  they  should  not 
one  day  be  quite  in- 
dependent of  all  out-, 
side   influence.      Thisj 
great  school    for  th^^ 
indigent     blind     was 
started  in  1799,  with 
the    aTOWed    purpose 
of  rendering  the  blind 
self-reliant  by  teachj 
ing  them  a  trade.  And 
that  is  what  we  ar^ 
doing  here,  both  with 
young  men  and  young 
women.      They  come 
here  and  they  learn  a 
trade.       Upwards    of 
4,000  blind  have  passed; 
through  this   institu-i 
tion;    we  have  more 
than  200  people  here 
now,    who    are    edu- 
cated, clothed,  main- 
tained, and  taught  a 
trade    absolutely  freei 
of  any  charge  whatso-l 


■     ''Now,  if  you  -will' 
come  round  the  build- 
ing  with    me,"   con- 
tinuedMr.  Hill,  "IwOl 
show  you  exactly  the  kind  of  work   upon 
which  my  young  people  are  engaged."     So 
down  the  long  corridors,  througli  which  the 
sweet  fresh  air  blew  clean   and   wholesome 
straight  from  the  flower-scented  downs  and 
valleys  of  Surrey,  the  chaplain  and  I  passed 
rapidly.     We   encountered  many  groups  of 
blind  men  and  women,  who  turned  corners 
and  ascended  stairs  and  found   their   way 
about  generally  just  as  deftly  and  as  surely 
as  sighted  people  could   have  done.     And 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  many   of  them 
were  in,  what  was  to  them,   an  absolutely 
new  building.      I   asked  Mr.   Hill  how  it 
was. 

Other  Faculties  Developed. 
"Oh,"  ie  replied,  with  the  airy  indiffer- 
enoe  of  second  habit,  "  it  is  purely  a  matter 
of  habit  and  training.  Though  the  blind 
are  deprived  of  sight,  their  other  faculties 
are  extraordinarily  developed  and 
sharpened.  For  instance,  hearing,  smell- 
ing, the  sense  of  touch,  all  come  to  their 
aid  in  finding  their  way  about  a  building. 
Currents  of  air  which  we  should  never 
notice,  the  sound  of  one's  footsteps  varying 
in  different  parts,  tell  them  almost  as  cer- 
tainly where  they  are  as  though  they  could 
see  for  themselves.  When  we  were  in 
Southwark,  two  of  my  pupils,  each  of  them 
stone  blind,  would  travel  all  over  London 
to  tune  pianos.  They  always  found  their 
way  about  quite  easily.  And  now,  here 
we  are  at  the  woman's  sewing  class.  Try 
and  thread  that  needle,"  said  Mr.  Hill, 
pushing  a  very  small-eyed  needle  and  a 
piece  of  cotton  into  my  hand.  I  fumbled 
about  for  a  moment,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  so,  taking  it  out  of  my  hand,  he  gave 
it  to  a  blind  girl,  saying  the  while:  "Now, 
Jane,  this  gentleman  can't  thread  the 
needle ;  you  show  him  how  it  ought  to  be 
'one."  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
the  words,  the  needle  was  threaded.  But 
how  was  it  don©  ?  I  smiled  with  pleasure 
when  Mr.  Hill  showed  me  the  clever  de- 
vice, an  invention  of  his  own,  by  the  way. 
"Long  ago  I  determined  that  the  blind 
here  must  not  only  be  self-reliant  in  being 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
generally,  but  they  must  learn  self-reliance 
in  every  particular.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
much  time  would  be  wasted  if  a  bUnd 
sempstress  had  to  wait  for  some  one  to 
thread  her  needle  every  hour  or  so.  I  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  thought,  and  a  whole  day  spent  with  my 
eyes  close  bandaged  over  a  seiving  machine, 
an  inspiration  oame  to  me.  I  called  for  a 
piece  of  horsehair,  doubled  it,  pushed  it 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  opened  the 
loop,  inserted  the  cotton,  and  drew  the 
cotton  also  through  the  eye,  and  the  needle 
was  threaded!  It  lias  turned  otit,  like 
most  simple  devices,  a  brilliant  success,  and 
saves  much  time.  Some  years  ago  I  went 
to  a  blind  school  on  the  Continent.  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  sewing  class,  and,  noticing  the 
time  wasted  in  the  threading  of  needles  by 
the  sighted  teacher,  I  told  her  of  my  little 
dodge.  iShe  was  delighted,  and  the  system 
is  now  in  a,  fair  way  to  be  adopted  all  over 
the  blind  world.  But  you  want  to  see  how 
a  sightless  person  can  make  a  mat,  so 
that  colour  and  design  shall  he  mathe- 
matically correct.  It  seems  impossible  that 
a  blind  boy  could  have  ,made  that  little  mat 
on  which  you  are  standing,  and  which  any- 
where and  by  any  one  would  be  considered 
a  marvel  of  delicate  coJourins.  and  almost 
perfect  design,  and  yet  it  is  the  work  of  a 
stone-blind  boy.  Come  this  way  with  me." 
Blind  Chess  Players. 
On  om-waydov?n  the  longcorridor  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  two  young  men  playing  a  game 
of  chess.  So  naturally  and  surely  and  easily 
did  tliey  move  their  pieces  that  at  first  I 
thought  they  must  be  two  of  the  attendants- 
"Oh,  no,"  said  my  guide,  "they  are  quite 
blind.  Come  and  see  how  they  do  it. 
Notice  the  board  and  the  chessmen."  I  did 
so.     At  once  it  all  became  clear,  and  again 


i  was  filled  with,  admiration  tor  the  wonder- 
ful symplicity  of  the  idea.  The  black 
squares  of  the  chess  board  are  raised,  the 
nhite  are  depressed,  and  the  pieces  them- 
selves, by  means  of  tiny  little  pegs  beneath 
them,  fix  into  little  holes  in  the  squares, 
much  as  yon  see  with  chess-boards  on  board 
a  rolling  ship  at  sea.  When  we  reached 
the  workroom,  where  the  mats  were  in  pro- 
cess of  being  made,  I  had  stiU  more  to 
interest  me,  and  to  excite  my  wonder  and 
admiration.  And,  as  usual,  it  is  to  Mr. 
Hill's  own  clever  and  inventive  brain  that 
the  blind  mat-makers  owe  it  that  they  can 
do  their  work  so  easily  and  with  such  un- 
swerving accuracy.  "Remember,"  repeated 
my  host,  "that  my  motto  here  is  self- 
reliance  in  everything.  I  soon  realised  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  turn  out  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  work  if  each  mat-maker 
required  a  sighted  assistant  at  his  side  to 
provide  him  with  the  different  coloured 
wools,  and  keep  him  right  in  his  design. 
Each  mat-maker  musit  do  all  this  for  him- 
self. But  it  was  so  difficult  to  contrive  the 
method.  However,  one  day  I  was  trying 
to  explain  to  a  blind  boy  what  I  wanted 
in  the  way  of  colour  and  pattern.  '  May  I 
write  down  what  you  tell  me,  sir  ? '  said 
he.  The  problem  was  solved  I !  I  got  cer- 
tain mapped-out  papers — surveyors'  sheets 
—mapped  in  squares,  on  which  I  p.iinted 
the  pattern  I  «-anted.  This  pattern  1  then 
dictated  in  rows  to  the  mai!,  who  put 
it  down  in  Braille  raised  characters  on  his 
slate.  So  much  for  the  pattern.  As  re- 
gards the  colours,  I  gave  him  a  piece  of 
wood,  with  holes  in  it,  through  which  the 
different  coloured  wools  were  threaded, 
and  above  which  was  printed  in  Braille 
characters  the  colour  of  the  wool  in  each 
hole.  By  this  means,  when  a  man  reads 
with  his  fingers,  first  row  black,  then  six 
rows  green,  two  rows  red,  and  so  on,  he 
cannot  go  very  far  wrong.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  after  very  little  practice,  they  never 
go  wrong.  For  you  must  understand  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  blind  person  brings  to  bear  upon 
his  work  a  concentration  of  thought  and 
purpose  which  you  can  hardly^  over  find  in 
a  sighted  person.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the 
compensations  Almighty  has  mercifully 
vouchsafed  to  them." 

How  the  Blind  Read. 
Recalling  a  visit  I  paid  many  years  ago 
to  good  old  Dr.  Moon,  the  blind  philanthro- 
pist, of  Brighton,  who  did  so  much  with  his 
celebrated  alphabet  of  raised  letters  for  his 
fellow  sufferers,  I  asked  Mr.  Hill  which  he 
thought  was  the  best  system — Braille  or 
Moon? 


THE  BLIND  SCHOOL  BASKET  SHOP. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "we  generally  use 
the  Braille  here ;  it  is  so  much  smaller  and 
condensed'.  A  library  of  Moon  books  is 
almost  impossible,  for  they  take  up  so  much 
space.  And  then,  again,  the  dear  old 
gentleman  had  very  narrow  ideas  as  to  what 
thie  blind  should  be  allowed  to  read,  with 
the  result  that  tlie  poor  blind  people  who 
know  only  his  system  have  a  terribly  small 
library  to  choose  from,  and,  consequently, 
are  sadly  restricted  in  their  outlook  on  life. 
Now,  the  blind  have  a  natural  tendency 
towards  literature,  and  as  a  rule  they  have 
ncnderfuUy  good  taste.  By  means  of  the 
Braille  system,  we  are  enabled  to  provide 
them  with  the  best  literature  of  all  time. 
Do  you  know  that  I  myself  have  a  class 
here  of  sis  or  seven  ordinary  working-class 
girls,  who  are  reading  Horace  and  Virgil 
with  me  in  the  original,  and  whose  literary 
taste  is  so  delicate  that  they  frequently  turn 
out  perfectily  beautiful  translations!  But 
here  we  are  in  the  schoolroom,  and  this  is 
Mr.  Adaans,  the  head  master,  who  has  been 
with  us  for  many  years.  Will  you  let  Mr. 
Blathwayt  hear  some  of  your  boys  read, 
Mr.  Adams,"  said  the  chaplain.  Straight- 
way, at  the  word  of  command — for  quite 
military  discipline  is  observed  at  this  most 
admirable  school — one  after  another  of  the 
boys  arose,  and.  With  their  fingers,  of 
course,  read  off  as  rapidly  and  with  far  more 
elocutionary  power  than  the  ordinary  boy 
can  attain  certain  selections  from  their 
books. 

The  whole  institution  is,  of  course,  under 
the  strictest  form  of  discipline.  And 
sliould  ever  a  fire  break  out  there  can 
scarcely  be  any  fear  of  panic,  for  fire  drill 
is  held  very  constantly,  and  every  pupil  in 
the  house  knows  exactly  what  to  do  on  the 
alarm  being  given.  As  the  dreaded  bell 
clangs  outj  say  in  the  middle  of  a  winter 
night,  each  occupant  would  spring  to  the 
foot  of  his  bed,  and,  grasping  the  hands 
of  the  person  on  either  side  of  them,  he 
would  stand,  part  of  a  living  chain,  until  a 
whistle  was  blown  by  one  of  the  officers. 
That  first  whistle  tells  them  in  which  direc- 
tion t'ney  are  to  move,  and  then,  on  a 
second  note  of  the  whistle,  they  move  down 
the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and  so  out  into 
the  grounds,  where  they  are  safe.  The 
whole  building  would  thus  be  emptied  of 
humanity  in  two   and  a  half   minutes. 

The  whole  scliool  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  highest  form  of  Christian  Kiideavour. 
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school  and  WorksHop  at  1323    VliS^^treet 
t«<i  XSp-  der  Instmcno" 
Has   Eighteen.   Inmates   V? 
of  Supt.  Oscar  Kuestermann  and  James 
^^mandl.  Make  Baskets  and  Slippers- 
1^'"^      _Tttethods    Followed. 

The  state  industrial  institution  to  help 
blind  adults  earn  their  living  is  started, 
bnt  few  Milwaukee  or  Wisconsin  people 
realize  the  fact.  It  is  not  in  an  immense 
building  that  advertises  itselE  to  the  tour 
corners  of  the  compass.  It  is  in  a  store 
room,  a  comtortable  enough  place,  at  1323 
Vliet  street.  Curtains  ^cover  the  front 
windows  and  the  only  indication  ot  the 
importance  o£  the  place  and  its  probable 
future  is  a  small  sign  on  the  door,  scarce- 
ly visible  from  the  middle  of  the  street. 
An.  Experiment  by  State. 
This  institution  is  started  by  the  state- 
not  as  homes  are  started  for  paupers, 
maniacs  or  criminals— as  a  factory  where 
blind  people  mar  earn  their  living.  The 
aim  ot  the  state  board  of  control  in  open- 
ing the  school  and  industrial  establish 
reient  is  different  from  that  adppfed  i 
most  states  where  aid  has  been  iimish^ 
to  blind  people.  The  idea  is  no»..rt^fi^ 
nish  them  with  a  home,  but  with  kg 
it  being  agreed  that  their,  dilBcull 
meeting  the  struggles  of  ttie  fcvorld 
not  in  that  they  cannof.^Mfe^buc  t 
they  cannot  find  work  ^nd  siiflCt  sell 
rroduct   of    th«ir   labo^.     'R^consin   t 
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attempt  to  furnish  theffl  work,  to  sell 
their  product  and  to  furnish  them  a 
workshop.  They  must  support  thsmselves. 

The  one  large  room  used  as  a  factory 
if  not  as  light  as  factory  workers  would 
want  it,  but  the  blind  workmen  do  not 
need  light.  It  is  a  clean,  plain  room  with 
a  dozen  work  benches,  a  few  baskets 
■tren;n  about,  several  bundles  of  willows 
standing  on  one  side,  and  a  dozen  men 
conversing  cheerfully  as  they  work.  Supt. 
Oscar  Kuesterman's  office  is  a  desk  at 
the  front. 

The  factory  was  opened  on  Dec.  16. 
i;H1.",  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  last 
legislature.  The  sum  of  $5,000  each  year 
for  two  years  was  appropriated,  and  the' 
state  board  of  control  was  told  to  see 
what  it  could  do.    Up  to  the  present  time. 
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^  pgatff»'^II5a~merTrave  sppnt  part  or 
atr  of  their  time  at  the  factory.  Men 
will  be  taught  a  trade  as  well  as  al- 
lowed to  work  at  it,  and  so  the  institu- 
tion is  also  a  school  for  adults.  James 
Simandl,  formerly  foreman  for  the  Mei- 
necke  willow  works,  has  been  engaged  as 
instructor. 

Selected  Product  in  Demand. 
One  ot-the  first  questions  to  be  decided 
was  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done.  Brooms 
are  made  nearly  everywhere  in  blind  in- 
stitutions, so  brooms  were  condemned, 
All  sorts  of  baskets  will  for  the  present 
tbe  the-  product.  A  main  question  was 
'what  product  can  be  made  at  a  profit.  As 
yet  no  machine  has  been  made  to  do  any 
willow  work.  The  institution  was  placed 
in  Milwaifkee  so  that  it  would  be  near 
jobbers  and  consumers.  Raw  material 
and  product  will  thus  be  close  to  rail 
roads  and  to  a  largo  market,  and  the  in- 
stitution will  be  able  to  compete  m  a 
business  way. 

Of  course,  be,eiunings  are  small  The 
eighteen  men  did  not  know  anything  about 
^e  work  at  the  start,  and  not  more  than 
K^'dozen  of  them  can  be  at  the  factory 
iach  day.  This  is  because  they  must  earn 
KOney  to  support  themselves  or  then 
ifamllies  while  they  learn  the  trade  SomL 
m  them  canvass  part  of  the  time.  It  will 
fake  each  one  three  or  four  months  to 
become  adept  enough  to  earn  his  board 
The  First  Work  Done. 
"The  first  lessons  were  given  m  mak 
ing  doll  carriages,  as  that  gives  piactice 
in  weaving."  said  Mr.  Kuestermann  hold 
ing  up  the  first  doll  carriage  box  made  in 
the  shop.  "There  was  not  one  mide 
wrong."  Last  week  Mr.  Kuesteimanu 
sold  1.100  doll  carriage  boxes  made  m 
practice.  The  men  who  have  learned  to 
do  that  well  have  been  put  at  making 
wash  baskets,  bakers'  baskets,  and  wa=.tc 
baskets,  as  these  bring  a  bettei  profit 
Any  kind  of  basket  will  be  made  to  order 
As"  a  side  issue  to  take  in  money  mit 
tresses  will  be  repaired  or  new  ones 
made,  and  chairs  re-caued.  Caning  m 
chairs  standing  ready  for  delivery  looked 
as  well  done  as  in  a  furniture  store  Some 
of  the  men  are  making  slippers  by  wea\ 
i  ing  list,  the  salvage  of  cloth,  at  then 
homes  during  the  evening.  They  are  lined 
with  wool  and  sell  for  40  or  50  cents 
■Whatever  profit  is  made  on  the  articles 
goes  to  the  workmen.  The  proht  on 
baskets  will  not  be  so  large  this  spring 
as  heretofore,  because  willows  must  be 
bought  now  when  they  are  moie  co=tly 
than  when  they  are  bought  green  in  Ma-^    | 

Wliat  Institution  May  Become. 

To  what  size  the  institution  will  event- 
ually grow  cannot  be  foretold.  Theie  are  ' 
thought  to  be  about  1,500  blind  people  m 
the  state.  Most  of  these  are  thought  to 
need  help  of  some  sort  in  earning  a  In 
ing.  New  York  state  Is  discussing  in  its 
legislature  the  best  plans  for  establishing 
such  an  institution.  In  many  othei  states 
and  in  European  countries  there  are 
large  similar  institutions.  Illinois  has  at 
Chicacjo  an  industrial  home  three  stones 
high,  and  a  factory  four  stories  high 

This  and  most  other  institutions  pre- 
tend to  pay  the  inmates  for  the  work 
done,  and  these  in  turn  pay  for  then  liv- 
ing. But  at  Chicago  the  inmates  do  not 
enrn  their  living  and  are  kept  anvnaj 
It  is  said  that  knowing  that  their  living 
will  come  anyway  takes  away  the  stimu-' 
lus  of  work.  The  Chicago  institution 
costs  much  more  than  the  individual  sifp 
port  of  the  inmates.  The  Wisconsin  board 
of  control  plans  never  to  have  this  condi 
tion.  It  believes  that  if  it  can  lurnish  , 
workshop,  furnish  the  work,  and  sell  th 
product,  and,  if  need  be,  teach  the  blini 
•man  how  to  do  the  work,  it  has  don 
enough.  The  institution  ought  to  be  sell 
supporting  after  it  has  been  well  startee 
and  the  workmen  should  support  them 
selves  with  their  labor.  Thus  tui  the 
seem  enthusiastic  and  deisirous  of  earnin 
their  ways.  ■   .';.-vi!,i^:-.  ■* 
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Mr  Branch  confirmed  this  theory— that 
It  is  possible  to  feel  the  presence  of  noise- 
less, inanimate  objects,  and  to  estimate 
how'  far  distant  they  may  be. 

■■Everybody— even  seeing  people,"  ho  ob- 
served,   somewhat    condescendingly,      'can 
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of  cliaracter,"  says  Mr. 
Bram-h."  "We  Unci  women  much  more 
ohliEing    than    men,     antl     cnnaieii     mu 

foigef       **'°"-    mnnneis 


they'd    be. 


Pi-hen  we  ask 
,ier  or  stop  a 


na  a 


num- 
cveiith 


Why,  down  on    - 
ad  little  new^sles  run  up 

Pau  I  never  had  a  child  refuse  tc 
hX  me.  It's  a  common  thing  for  mer 
-inrs:^dr^af?^r,"l^at   either  Mr.; 

ir^'-^^^c^^nr-^rr^nff  : 
l^vs  Mr  LI.  ehan  but  It  s  a  mistake  to 
ImaglS^that  a  little  1  eli  .von  t  be  appre  , 
cialel    pi  t  r         I  ^  1    1  «l  eel    I 

do    1    I    e      1  t  el  1    t       r    1        1       ss. 

thn  I  1  1    t  in         t      u       h    1    1      s  d 


and  Its  I  o 
lan  rl  mp 
some  felloe 
I      1 


tlin  hammers  move  and  makes  the 
stiff. 

"In  this  slate,  where  ihp  v.-.-rilh.-r  ■ 
r.es  HO  greatly  durln-  :'  ■  'i 

a  piono  is  likely  to  i  I 

at   one   end   of   it   .'i  '- 
radiator  at  the  othor,  !" 

tuned  four  times  a  year, 

"And  In  rase  the  strina=  mi. si  1  r  pul 
up  from  oao  quarter  to  Inlf  n  im;i,..  Hi.-. 
he  Hure  to  stretch.  Then  thi->  .sV.uuld 
tuned  !i  ,'ieeui:d  time  in  about  twr.  wfk.' 

"Rul  ii_-c.ple  ignore  or  forget  ibese  fai 
I  ;m.  .Miled  to  'attend'  a  $1100  or  SSOO  pi; 
thai  Hcnnni  to  bo  suffering.  I  run  my  h; 
o\ei    the  kevhnard  etid  Mhiver. 

"  'Yoii    nee,'    the    owner    will      say, 
doesn't    sound    quite    right.' 


tgrt 


WI 


it   tu 


t  oy 
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Tuesday,  Feb.  IS,  1S04. 


DURING  PERIOD 


fs   ,« ■!^^m 


COMPOSES 


OF  BUUDtte^l 


Portland  Boy  Wow  Has  a  SchotHsche 
In  Hands  of  the  Printer. 


Botl 
Mr  1 
pile 

thems 


The  organ  recital  hy  Charles  La- 
mar, the  blind  piusician,  at  First  Bap- 
tist church  tonight,  should  attract  a 
large  audience  and  the  lecture  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Puddefoot  will  be  of,  interest. 
The  ipubij«"*is  cordially  invited  to  at- 
tend this  treat,  commencing  at  7.30 
o'clock.  ','' 


M.  1(^ISG  WALLER. 
,  M.  King  Waller.  2733  Bank  .street.  ha« 
composed  several  pieces  of  mu4ii<jtduring 
a  recent  period  of  t^mnngaf-y  VijUf^f^BM. 
caused  by  neuralgia  of  tlie  eyes.  The 
first  composition,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  publishers,  is  a  .schottisc'.ie.  entitled 
"The  Revel  of  the  Rosebud?."  dedicated 
to  the  "Rosebud  Trio."  of  Portland.  The 
title  pag«  is  an  a-rfistic  arrangement  of 
rosebuds,  in  natural  colors,  of  pink  and 
green,  surrounding  a  portrait  of  the 
composer.  The  orchestral  arrangement 
is  more  effective  than  that  for  the 
piano,  'naving  a  marked  bass  melody 
running  through  the  entire  second  part. 
Prominenit  corrtposers  have  expressed 
tlheir  approbation  of  the  compss.ltlort 
arid  predicted  a  brilliant  future  tor  jMk 
young  com.poser,  who  is  just  t^0ity 
years  old.  — '^ 

LOWELL    (VAO~.>    '"••L. 


Wednesday,   Feb.   17.  •:SC4. 

mm.  BLIND  GIRL 


Never    Go    Alone 


Helaine    Hadley    Learned 
from  Sightless  Grand- 
mother, ^'kr*^ 

NEW  YORK.  Feb.  16.— Coquettish 
I  soubrettes  of  the  twinkling  eye.  rav- 
j  ishing  show  girls  of  the  eye  that  is 
I  goo-goo,  you  have  an  easy  time  of  it! 
\  At  least  pretty  Helaine  Hadley. 
who  is  playing  the  part  of  Alice  Pet- 
tingill.  the  blind  giri  in  "Quincy  Ad- 
iams  Sawyer"  at  the  American  theati'e 
siiys  so.  Jliss  Hadley  keeps  her  eyes 
set  all  the  time  she  is  on  tlie  stage 
and  is  deprived  of  all  those  seductive 
oculai-  chances  which  are  second  na- 
ture to  the  actress. 


"f^'^'My'  eyes  Have  "to  do  a  thinking 
part,"  said  Miss  Hadley,  "and  I  must 
confess  it  is  hard  work  sometimes  to 
keep   from   relieving   tiie   strain." 

All  the  lig-hts  at  the  performance  of 
"Quincy  Adams  Sawyer"  are  so  ar- 
ranged ^\hile  Miss  Hadley  is  on  the 
stage  as  lo  relieve  the  severity  of  the  j 
strain  on  her  eves  as  much  as  dos-  ! 
sible, 

"Oculists  have  warned  me  ag-ainst 
playing-  the  part  as  I  do,  for  you  know 
I  am  always  facing  the  audience.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  sustained 
pension  of  the  nerves  might  result  in 
['paralysis,  hut  my  eyes  are  so  strong 
:that  I  am  not  afraid.  I  really  do  not 
deserve  any  credit  for  playing  the 
blind  girl  part  with  realism  for  the  ' 
simple  reason  that  I  was  practically 
raised  witli  the  blind.  My  grand- 
mother v,-as  blind  and  I  lived  with  her 
until  I  went  on  the  stage.  I  used  to 
v.'atch  her  constantly.  Her  blindness 
had  a  sort  of  fascination  for  me.  I 
studied  every  moveiwent  she  made  in 
rising  from  her  chair  and  in  walking 
about.  I  used  to  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  and  still  have  for  the  blind 
and  vas  always  going  to  the  blind  in- 
.stitute  in  Boston  to  watch  the  pupils. 
I  met  Helen  Keller  there  and  other 
bright  blind  children.  When  we  are 
on  the  road  I  never  miss  visiting  a 
blind  asylum  whenever  there  is  one 
4n  a  town   whei'e  we   play." 

FITCHBURG  (MAS?.)   SENTiNEL 


Wednesday,   Feb.  17,  1904. 
The  Cause   of  the   Blind. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  18,  in  the 
parish  house  of  Christ  church.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston  will  give  a 
lecture  on  the  education  of  the  adult 
blind.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  agent  for 
the  Massachusetts  association  for  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind.  Himself  a  blind  man,  Avhat  he 
will  have  to  say  comes  with  the  weight 
of  authority,  as  from  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

Work  among  the  adult  blind  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  as  yet  in  its  em- 
bryo stage.  It  began  less  than  five 
years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston.  By  systematic  visits 
to  the  homes  of  such  blind  adults  as 
could  be  found,  by  correspondence,  by 
Interviews  with  them  and  with  author- 
ities on  the  general  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  conditions  and 
methods  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries  were    gAdually   learned. 

At  the  Mechanics'  fair  in  1902  a  sec- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  this 
new  movement.  For  six  weeks  the  story 
of  the  great  need  of  the  adult  blind  was 
told  and  a  lecture  on  this  same  subject 
called  out  a  very  large  and  responsive 
audience.  At  the  close  of  the  fair  a 
definite  work  was  begun  through  the 
employment    of    a    home    teacher,    who 

,7i?;''^^v;^,!^?'?j'"f;.s'5«n?c!;'ti;ftti;g: 


both  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
lecture  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  the 
stereopticon  and  by  moving  pictures. 
Music  will  be  furnished  by  two  blind 
musicians  from  Boston.  Admission  to- 
the  lecture  is  free.  A  collection,  how- 
ever, will  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  work. 
WORCESTER   (VJ.T-c.)   G  "  t-T— ^_. 


Wednesday,   Feb.   17,  13C4. 

Heroism  and  Heaipt,,^': 

Selwyn  Taylor,  the  young  milliona;ite 
mining-  expert  who  lost  his  life  in  leg,^- 
ing  a  rescue  party  in  the  Harwdck  rame 
disaster,  left  $10,000  in  his  will  to  Mary 
Robok,  a  blind  child.     Heroism  is  not 
quality  InTES-gtTtnt  Is  the  fruit  of  many, 
good    qualities.  -  When    you    see    true 
courage  anywhere  you  may  look  back 
of  it  for  a  kindly  heart  a  high  sense  of 
honor.     They  are  always  there.     It  is 
selfishness  that  makes  cowards  of  us. 
Bravery  is  not  born  in  a  moment.     It 
does  not  spring  out  of  meanness  of  soul. 
Mere    physical     recklessness,     which 
may   be   mostly    a   result    of    ignorance 
and  excitement,  may  develop  anywhere 
at  any  moment.    But  true  courage,  that 
deliberately  sacrifices  self  for  others,  is  , 
very    different;    it   is    product   only    ot  ; 
long    self-denial,    of    open-heartedness 
and  quickened  syrnpathies.    The  tragic 
death  of  Selwyn  Taylor  has  developed 
the   fact   that   his   heroism   was  not  a 
thing  of  the  moment.    It  did  not  sprmg 
from  sudden  impulse.    It  was  a  part  of 
his  thought  and  feeling.     He  ever  had 
concern  for  others  less  fortunate  than 
himself.     And  his  hand  and  heart  had  I 
been  trained  to  go  out  to  them. 

•His  interest  in  the  little  blind  child 
began  y^ars  ago.  Her  pitiable  helpless- 
ness touched  his  heart.  Her  cheerful- 
ness under  her  dreadful  infirmity  pow- 
erfully appealed  to  him.  He  was  send- 
ing her  to  school.  He  had  provided  for 
her  in  his  will.  All  this  occurred  prior 
to  that  act  ot  self-sacufice  wh  ch  the  I 
world  calls  heroic.  TBut  the  last  act] 
Avas  only  fruit— the  flist  geneious  m 
stincts  were  the  seen.  No  Im 
literature  are  more  beautiful 
simple  truth  than  those  of  Bavi 
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DELAY     IN    SECURING 


Free  S©hool-^«eJ8lnid  May  Not  Open  This 
Week. 

Owing  to  delay  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary financial  backing  for  the  free  school 
for  the  blind,  it  will  not  be  opened  this 
week.  ! 

Promoters  of  the  school  say  positively, 
hov/ever,  that  the  school  will  be  opened 
next  Tuesday  morning  in  the  room  at  the 
Fourth  district  school  which  the  school 
board  has  given  for  the  purpose.  Miss  Be- 
longia,  a  teacher  of  experience,  has  been 
engaged  as  the  assistant  tor  Miss  Alice 
Burnham  Fellows,  who  is  to  have  charge 
of    the   school. 

Prominent  business  men  have  interested 
themselves,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  work 
now  have  paid  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$200  and  promises  for  further  support  as  so;  -j 
as  the  school  is  established.  As  the  $200 
win  meet  the  expfenses  for  one  month  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  is  safe  to  open 
the  school  and  rely  on  the  generosity  of 
the  public  to  support  the  work  as  soon  as 
its  value  has   been  demonstrated. 

SALEM    (MASS.)    GAZETTE. 


Thursday,   Feb.   18,   1904. 

HEUD  ROLL  CALL. 
The  annual  roll  call  of  the  Fli-st  Bap- 
tist church  brought  out  a  W?  crowd  last 
■  evening.  Following  the  calhng  of  the 
rcU  there  was  an  entertainment  by  W.  ■ 
A,  Coles  ot  Dorchester,  a  blind  man.  to- 
Sether  with  refreshmentSi 


id    ci 


thus 


en  a  new  interest  in  life.    | 
Thro-ugh   the   co-operation   of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Woman's  Clubs  a  systematic 
canvassing-  of  the  state  was  begun,  the 
object    being    to    carry    neighborliness 
and  reading  to  the  lonely  and  the  un- 
busv,  the  shut-ins  in  mind  and  body.     ; 
To  the  legislature  of  1902-1903  a  pe-j 
tition  -was  presented  asking  that  a  com-' 
mission  be  appointed   for  investigating 
the      condition     of       the     adult     blind 
throughout  Massachusetts.     This  peti- 
tion was  unanimously  recommended  by 
each      legislative      committee        before 
which  it  passed  on  its  way  to  the  gov- 
ernor.    The  commission  was  appointed 
and  a  report  has  been  made.    The  com- 
monwealth   has    about    4000    men    and 
-women  handicapped  by  total  or  partial 
blindness,  of  whom  S6  per  cent  are  over 
I  2.-1,.  vears  of  age.     Only  a  small  number 
are"  able  to  Tr.a'K«  'c-u-iv;  •J.'K'A  't:'-^  vti  Vnt 
world.      They   must    be    helped   to   help 
I  themselves.     To  accomplish  this  a  state 
1  association  has  been  organized  and  of 
this    association    Mr.    Campbell    is    the 
agent  and  lecturer.    What  he  -will  have 
I  to    say    tomorrow    night    should    prove 


SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  TO  OPEN 

IN  FOURTH  WARD  NEXT  WEEK 


The  free  school  for  the  blind  will  be 
opened  next  Tuesday  morning  at  9 
o'clock.  Owing  to  an  unavoidable  de- 
lay it  was  impossible  to  open  it  this 
week.  This  morning  two  little  blind 
"giuls  came  to  the  Fourth  ward  build- 
ing, corner  of  Elighth  and  Sycamore 
Btr<^et3,  and  were  much  disappointed  to 
find  that  they  could  not  begin  at  once 
on  their  work.  But  upon  the  assurance 
that  they  would  be  admitted  op.  next 
Tuesday  they  went  away  happy.     '•; , 

When  the  school  opens  next  -rjeek 
there  will  be  a  dozen  or  more  chiiaren 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  13  years 
many  of  whom  were  born  wUh  perfect 
eyesight,  but 


result  of  childish  dis- 


eases are  either  totally  or  partially, 
blind.  I 

They  will  be  taught  reading  by  the 
New  Tork  point  system,  number  work, 
handwork,  such  as  raffia  weaving,  etc., 
singing,  physical  culture,  and  at  noon 
they  -^^■ill  be  served  with  a  luncheon 
«-hen  they  will  be  taught  the  art  of 
eating  .i^roperly.  Miss  Alice  Burnham 
Fellowe  win  be  in  charge,  assisted  by 
Miss  Belongia,  a  teacher  of  experience.' 

The  expense  ot  the  school  is  to  be* 
met  by  the  donation  of  prominent  busiJ- 
ness  men  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  Although  only 
money  enough  for  the  first  month's  ex- 
penses has  thus  far  been  given  the 
school  will  start  and  rely  on  the  geni 
eroslty  of  the  public  for  its  future.    ^ 


I 


Friday,  Feb.   19,  1904. 
THE  ADULT   BLIND. 


Cause    Presented    by    Charles    F. 
Campbell  at  Christ  Church  PaiX^h 


Charles  F.  F.  Camiihrll,  asent  i'>v  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  1)io- 
motiiig  the  interests  ot  the  adult  Ijlind, 
imade  an  earnest  plea  in  their  behalf 
'before  a  large  audience  in  the  parish 
'.house  of  Christ  church,  Thursday 
evening. 

j  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  Df.  F.  J. 
'(.'ampbell,  the  founder  and  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  Blind  in 
Xondon,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
model  institution  of  the  kind.  Dr. 
(Campbell  was  made  blind  by  an  injury 
to  his  eyes  when  only  four  years  old, 
but  became  self-supporting  before 
reaching  his  majority  and  was  for  11 
years  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
'  Howe  in  the  Perkins  institute.  At  that 
institution  Mary  Caroline  Green,  born 
in  this  city  in  1S29  and  for  many  years 
a  teacher  here,  was  an  instructor  from 
|l863  to  1871.  She  was  invited  by  Dr. 
[Campbell  to  go  to  London  where  she 
■held  the  position  of  first  teacher  in  the 
I  Royal  Normal  college  for  eight  years, 
!  afterwards  being  appointed  superin- 
tend of  blind  children  by  the  London 
j  school  board,  resigning  in  1901.  | 

Mr.  Campbell  was  accompanied  by 
,two  blind  musicians,  who  gave  a  short 
1  concert  prior  to  his  lecture.  These  two 
'  young  men  graduated  at  the  Perkins 
institute  and  afterward  continued  their 
J  musical  education  at  the  New  England 
'conservatory  of  music.  The  lecturer 
showed  some  very  fine  stereopticon 
views  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
ibe  Royal  Normal  college  and  in  illus-  ; 
tration  of  the  methods  of  educating  the  S 
blind  in  vogue  there.  There  were  quite 
a  number  of  motion  pictures,  showing 
the  girls  and  boys,  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  out-of-door  recreations  and 
athletic  sports,  and  impressing  the  au- 
dience with  the  point  made  by  the 
speaker  that  the  end  in  view  in  the 
system  of  education  was  to  make  the 
blind  see  by  the  sense  of  touch  and 
hearing.  The  freedom  and  spontaneity 
with  which  they  moved  about  was 
brought  home  to  the  audience  by  these 
motion  pictures  in  a  very  impressive 
manner. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  that  Massachu- 
setts in  its  liberal  provision  for  the  un- 
fortunates had  neglected  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  adult  blind  or  to  care  for 
them  In  a  way  by  which  they  could  be- 
come self-supporting.  The  education 
which  blind  children  received  was 
academic  rather  than  practical,  and 
after  their  minds  had  received  such 
training  as  the  young  received  in  pub- 
lic schools,  they  were  allowed  to  go  out 
into  the  world  without  knowledge  of 
practical  ways  by  which  they  could 
earn  their  living.  In  England  and  Ger- 
many and  in  many  states  of  this  coun- 
try, the  adult-blind  were  given  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  an  education  which 
would  make  them  self-supporting.  The 
blind,  Mr.  Campbell  said,  do  not  want 
charity,  but  is  it  not  just  and  right  he 
argued,  that  in  the  race  of  life  they 
should  be  allowed  a  handicap  which 
would  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  less 
unfortunate.  Mr.  Campbell  pleaded 
for  public  interest  m  the  association, 
which  he  represented  is  workins:  to 
have  the  state  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  adult  blind  by  giving  them  the  op- 
!  portunity  to  be  educated  in  the  arts 
j  and  crafts,  so  that  they  might  become 
5elf-supporting.  The  commonwealth 
j  'las  about  4non  handicapped  by  partial 
I  ->r  total  blindness  of  whom  S4  per  cent 
M-e  over  1:1  years  old,  and  who  are  now 
left  to  the  mercy  of  charity.  They 
ought  to  be  helped  to  help  themselves. 


hfaring,  Thursday  morning,  before  the  | 
(immittee  on  education  of  the  legisla- 
ture on    the   bill   drafted    hy  the   special 

' ii:Ki..i,     lor    Iho    .-slMMiiUiMM-l.t    of  a 

iHi'ii      .>|       Uii.      ;m1m1|       |,||,mI      ,,1       I1|(.      statC. 

Ilr    :r^'k<',l    liis    hi'Mi-fis    t<i    iiiWTOst    theiD- 

Tlio    vi-ws   .,r    III..    Ftny^il    .Voi'mal   col- 
l.-R-    III     r> Ion    yhov,i-.|    111..    i,..MUty    of 

which  liad  been   i.ii.l   onl    \.y   I  ir.  '•:un|.- 

md  walks  locati'd  Mc.-ordins  lo  his  ,li- 
rection.  If  a  blind  man  can  produce 
such  beauties,  can  it  not  be  said  with 
truth  that  he  enjoys  them?  lilustra- 
ions  of  the  children  engaged  in  car- 
. entry  mvl  l,aKkol  nnd  nocdh:  v/orl;  :,,„} 


■ise,  skating,  rowing  and  cycling,  and 
engaging  in  athletic  sports  with  al- 
most as  much  freedom  as  those  who 
had  their  eyesight. 

The  illustrations,  with  the  explana- 
tions of  the  lecturer,  were  a  revela- 
l:on  to  the  audience  of  the  wonderful 
nossibilities  of  educating  the  blind  by 
the  intelligent  employment  of  methods 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  facul- 
ties  of  whi.h   they   have   not   been   dc- 


™P?INOFIELD    (r.i/ 


ved. 


Mr 


[ibell 


warm  .supporters  of  the  work  he  is  en- 
saged  in  by  his  interesting  and  earnest 
plea. 

In  the  course  of  his  Ipcture  Mr. 
t^aniphell  in  referring  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  movement  which 
a  blind  person  might  acquire  with 
proper  training,  said  that  his  two 
blind  companions,  after  entertaining 
the  audience  had  taken  the  train  for 
Boston.  One  of  the  gentlemen  lived  in 
South  Boston  and  the  other  in  Au- 
hurndale,  and  Mr.  Campbell  said  th.it 
they  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in 
reaching  home  unassisted  than  a  see- 
ing person.  ' 

OWERSWORTH    (M.  H.)    F-£'E   P~Z'~. 


Friday,    Feb.   19,   1904. 

Mr.  Fred  Hobbs  has  presented  a. copy 
ofBiekene'  Cbild^s  History  of  England, 
printed, in  raised.lettepsfor  the  blind, to 
the  .Fogg  Memorial  Library. 

SOSTOi^J    (MASS.)    MOSNiNG  GLOBE. 

Saturday,    Feb.   20,    1904. 

MASSACHUSETTS    BEHIND. 

Doing  Less  for  the  Adult  Blind  Than 
Any  Other  State. 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  a.s- 
sociatlon  for  promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  adult  blind  were  entertained  by  the 
Cantabrigiu  elub  at  its  meotiag  held  at 
Bpworth  church.  Cambrid.se,  yesterday 
afternoon.  Prof  Edward  Cummings  pre- 
sided. 

Mr  Campbell,  the  field  agent.  lectured 
on  "Seeing  by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind 
Become  .Self-Supportm.sr."  In  the  coiu-ae 
of  his  remarks  he  said  that  Massaijhu- 
setts  did  less  for  the  adult  blind  than 
any  other  state  In  the  union.  He  showed 
what  was  being  done  across  tne  water 
and  appealed  to  all  to  assist  m  teachnig 
the  adult  blind  to  use  their  hands  and 
also  asked  that  a  market  be  found  for 
their  work. 

A  musical  program  was  given  by  J.  J. 
Hennelly,  organist.  O.  H.  Presoott  cor- 
netist,  and  H.  E.  Morzealous  baritone, 
all  of  whom  are  blind.  A  reception  tol- 
lowed. 
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Labrista   Helse 


Feb.    20,    1904. 


mosician,  and  eighta 
all  blind,  made  up  a  sort  oO 
Mactorlinckiall  Jlllfly  at  "Babes  in  Toy-i 
land"  at  the  Majestic  (*eater  in  Ntw^lOTkl 
the  other  ni«bt,  and  tbey  Kaid  they  bod  ai 
delisrhtful  time.  ^ 

FALL   RIVER    fMAS-S.)    GLOBE. 


Tuesday,  Feb.,23,  1904. 

BUNDJS  BOOKWORMS. 

Success  of  Their  Circulating  Li- 
brary in  New  York/;    ..^ 

fNew  York  Evening  Posti^ 


leach  carylng  in  shawl  straps  bulky 
folios  wihicli  looke'd  like  scrapbook*. 
I  Both  men  wore  blue  gog^\e3,  and  th  .- 
one  that  pounded  the  sidewalk  with  a 
stick  led  his  companion  with  apparent 
ease.  They  halted  instinctively  before 
No.  121,  the  parish  house  of  St.  Agnes- 
chapel,  and  then  walked  carefully  down 
the  stone  steps  into  the  basement.Turn- 
ing  to  the  left,  they  entered  the  little 
room  occupied  by  the.  New -York  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  men  placed  their  burden^on -th- 
counter,  and  the  taller  of  the  tf.-o,  an 
Englishman  with  white  hair  and  mou.'3- 
tache,  and  a  clear  pleasant  volGe.  cheer- 
fully greeted  the  woman  librarian. 

"Did  you  have  much  trouble  coming 
down?"  she  asked. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "It's  a  lovely  day, 
and  we  didn't  find  any  ice  on  the  side- 
walk. This  winter  has  been  the  most 
severe  we've  had  since  I  came  to  this 
country."  he  continued.  "It  has  kept 
us  indoors.  Seme  of  the  people  up  at  the 
Home  like  a  temperature  of  100  degrees, 
but  I  can't  stand  that.  So  I  stay  in  my 
room  and  keep  it     well  ventilated." 

After  deftly  unstrapping  his  book,  the' 
Englishman  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  the  first  volume  of  the  second 
reader. 

"I  am  sorry,  buit  that  is  not  in  now," 
was  the  reply  of  the  librarian. 

"Then  give  me  the  second  volume. 
There  are  some  things  in  that  I'd  like 
to  read  again." 

The  Englishman's  wants  having  been 
satisfied,  he  acted  as  interpreter  for  his 
companion,  an  American  who  is  almo.'-t 
totally  deaf. 
"What  do  you  want,  John?"  he  asked. 
"I'd  like  a  religious  book,  but  I  don't 
know  what  you've  got." 

"John  should  have  been  a  theologian." 
whispered,  the  Englishman.  "He  always 
wants  religious  books." 

John  had  just  returned  a  volume  of 
'Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  he  was  re- 
minded that  there  were  two  more  vol- 
umes still  to  be  read.  Not  to  be  co- 
erced, he  said:  "I'll  read  those  later, 
but  I'll  take  this  now."  grasping  a  vol- 
ume that   had  been  handed  to  him. 

"You'd  better  take  one  of  'Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  too,"  coaxed  his  friend. 
"You  know  we  may  not  get  out  again 
for  some  time." 

"No,"  responded  John;  "I'll  take  the 
second  volume  of  this,"  laying  his  hand 
on  his  original  selection.  "I'll  take 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  another  time." 

John  was  given  a  catalogue,  and  his 
iisappointment  was  not  disguised  when 
by  feeling  he  found  it  was  not  in"ix)int,' 
3Ut  in  "seeing  tji^e."  Not  being  very 
left  with  his  fingers,  he  had  some  dlffl- 
?ulty  in  adjusting  the  straps  around 
lis  books,  and  his  English  friend  re- 
narked,  drolly:  "John  always  was 
now." 

Then  the  two  locked  arms  again  and 
.roudged  back  to  the  Home  for  the 
Blind,  at  Amsterdam  avenue  and  One . 
Hundred  and  Fourth  street.  ! 

Not  many  of  its  300  patrons  can  reach ' 
;he  library  without  the  assistance,  like  j 
;hese  two  sightless  men,  but  many  do 
:omes  with  guides  whenever  the  weather 
p  clear  and  the  sldwealks  free  from  Ice. 
Those  that  are  unable  to  enjoy  even  the 
uxury  of  a    walk  with    a    guide    and 


mat  remain  inijoors  always,  sendraes-, 
lengers,  tind  so  the  librarian  has  many 
exchanges  to  make  each  day. 

The  library,  with  its  1700  books  an.l 
:00  pieces  of  music,  circulates  the  vo!- 
imes  free,  and  to  the  blind  person  who 
:an  read  "point"  and  braille,"  as  the 
•aised  characters  and  !stte(-s  are  called, 
t  is  a  veritable  Godsend.  Founded  in 
.895,  it  has  steadily  increased  Its  useful- 
less,  if  a  constantly  growing  circulation 
nay  be  taken  as  evidence,  and  few  will 
Ipny  that  the  big  books,  with  their 
jUfIous  corrugated  pagSs,  bring  light 
into  many  darkened  lives. 

The  catalogue  of  the  library  contains 
the  names  of  many  of  ,the  standard 
works  of  history,  philosophy,  and  poet- 
ry, constituting  the  higher  order  of 
reading,  but  there  is  an  apparent  lack 
of  Action  and  lighter,  shorter  stories, 
The  library  would  undoubtedly  have 
more  of  the  lighter  nteratdre  if  it  could 
be  obtained,  but  pu}jlisher,3  have  not 
agreed  upon  any  one  system  of  charac-' 
ter  printing  for  theVbllnd.  and,  as  dif-| 
ferent  systems  are  taught  iii  differentj 
sections  of  this  qountry,  publishers 
Crfibably  feel  that  it  would  not  pay 
theln  to  reproduce  the  popular  novels 
of  the  day  under  one  system. 

"New  York  point"  Is  the  system 
taught  in  the  New  York  Institution  for, 
the  Blind,  and  most  of  the  library's 
books  are  printed  in  New  York  point.' 
There  are  also  books  printed  in  'Boston' 
line,"  American  "braille"  "English, 
braille,"  and  "Dr.  Moon's  type,"  among 
others.  Not  many  blind  persons  are 
able  to  read  more  than  one  system,  and 
naturally  the  field  of  reading  for  them 
is  limited,  if  the  libray  contains  but  a 
few  books  printed  in  the  character.^ 
they  understand.  It  is  unfortunate  for 
this  library,  as  well  as  for  all  other  li- 
braries for  the  blind,  that  a  uniform 
system  of  characters  is  not  in  use,  but 
as  time  goes  on  this  drawback  may  be 
removed. 

An  outside  branch  of  the  library's 
work  ii3  the  employment  of  a  teacher  1 
who  instructs  sightless  persons  in  the 
art  of  reading.  She  has  many  requests  | 
for  "humorous  books,"  and  she  has  tes- 
tified to  the  intense  appreciation  of  her 
pupils  of  the  opportunities  of  pleasure 
and  diversion  offered  them  by  the 
library. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  library's 
scope  and  activity  will  be  largely  wid- 
ened, after  the  opening  of  the  new 
Public  Library  building,  in  Bryant 
Park,  for  in  the  new  building  a  room 
will  be  set  aside  for  the  Free  Circula- 
ting Libray  for  the  Blind,  and  it  will 
then  have  the  direct  support  of  the 
citjc's  library  saatSBki 

BOSTON    (MASS.)     RECORD. 


Thursday,  Feb.  25,  1904. 
The  president  of  each  federated  club 
in  Massachusetts  has  recently  received 
an  appeal  from  the  visiting  committee 
ot  the  Massachusetts  association  for 
promoting  the  interests  o£  the  blind. 
This  printed  appeal  asks  that  the  so- 
cial service  departments  of  the  women's 
clubs  shall  co-operate  with  the  associa- 
tion in  the  work  of  aiding  the  blind  to 
become  self-supporting.  The  clubs  are 
i-equested  to  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  visiting  committee  their  various 
methods  of  accomplishing  good  results. 


I      THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


Prof.  Edward  Cummings  Helps  to  Bring 
About  a  Better  Understanding  In  Refer- 
ence to  Tliis  Unfortunate  Class— Ad- 
dresses Cantabrigia  Club. 


Mrs.   C.  H.   Bonney  and  Mrs.   Francis 
D.  Magee. 

Many  distinguished  guests  ■wrere 
present,  and  it  was  due  to  the  happy 
thOTight  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  iu.onse, 
chairman  of  the  reception,  committee, 
that  each  guest  was  presented  with  a 
jonquil.  In  the  tea  room,  where  the 
•pecorations  were  of  a  22d  of  February 


BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 

FEBRUARY   26,    1904: 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 

The  Blind  Man's  Typewriter 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  submit  the   following  statement  in  re- 
gard to  the  typewriter  for  the  blind  man  in 
the  South: 
Previously   acknowledged *^'m 


Cant! 


friends. 


P.   F. 


N.    H..   friends 


The  Massachvisetts  Association;  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  was  entertained  by  the  Canta- 
brigia club,  at  the  Epworth  church, 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  meeting 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Rufus  P.  Wil- 
liams, chairman  of  the  philanthropy 
department. 

After  a  charming  speech  of  welcome. 
Miss  Wright  turned  over  the  exercises  '  (Jbaracter,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kendall  pre- 
of  the  afternoon  to  Prof.  Edward  siSftd. 
Cummings,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, who  said  that  the  object  of  the 
lecture  was  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind.  The  motto 
of  the  association  is  "To  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves,"  and  Prof,  oum-  ; 
mings  told  of  the  special  fitness  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  field-agent,  for  this 
work  for  the  uplift  of  the  blind,  as  " 
Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  the  world- 
renowned  Dr.  Campbell,  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Londoni,     himself     blind   for   30   years. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  then  introduced, 
and  in  his  stereopticon  and  cinemato- 
graph lecture  entitled  "Seeing  by 
Touch,  or  How  the  Blind  Become  Self- 
supportinig,"  made  a  strong  and  elo- 
quent appeal  for  the  adult  blind  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Campbell  does  not  ask  pity  for  the 
blind;  all  he  begs  is  that  the-blinil  bs 
upheld  and  sustained  in  their  aim  to 
make  themselves  self-supporting  citi- 
zens. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  where  less  is 
done  for  the  adult  blind  than  in  any 
other  state  in  the  union,  we  have  4000 
blind  persons  (in  Cambridge  alone 
there  are  60  resident  blind)  and  of 
these,  86  per  cent  are  over  19  years 
of  age.  We  have,  of  course,  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  South 
Boston,  but  there  no  one  over  19  years 
of  age  is  taken.  WTiat,  then,  is  to  be 
done  for  those  who  lose  their  sight 
after  they  have  passed  this  age? 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  Helen  Kellei, 
does  not  lay  much  emphasis  on  the 
"abstract  glories  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion," which  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  training  the  blind  in  this  state 
do  receive. 

By  the  stereopticon  and  by  the  most 
vivid  word  pictures,  Mr.  Campbell 
showed  what  is  being  done  for  those 
similarly  afflicted  across  the  water, 
where  as  much  attention  is  paid  the 
industrial  and  physical  training  as  the 
education  of  the  mind.  Mr.  Campbell 
said  that  he  could  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  value  of  spontaneous 
recreation.  One  of  his  brilliant  epi- 
grams was  "  'Tis  better  to  have  a 
child  walk  a  mile  for  a  meal  than 
two  for  an  appetite." 

Mr.  Campbell  asks  that  these  u» 
fortunate  brethren  be  not  segregated 
but  that  they  be  taught  to  use  their 
hands,  and  that  a  market  be  found 
for  the  work  of  their  hands.  All  he 
asks  is  justice. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  after 
noon  was  a  fine  musical  program  by 
three  blind  friends  of  Mr.  Campbell: 
Mr  J.  J.  Hennelly,  organist;  Mr.  C. 
H.  Prescott,  cornetist;  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Morzealous,    baritone. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  re- 
ception in  the  vestry,  with  Miss 
Wright,  Prof.  Cummings,  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Whit- 
man in  the  receiving  party.  Presenta- 
tions were  made  by  Mre.  G^o^ge  D. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Emery  Smart,  Miss  Alice 
Crowell,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Lamb.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Goepper,  Mrs.  Hugh  Chieyne,  Jr., 


$65.70 
A  Franklin  machine  and  a  callgraph 
have  been  offered.  We  shall  dispose  of, 
these  tor  $10  each.  The  total  is  $85.70.  We 
shall  send  a  new  Remington  if  we  can  se- 
cure a  trifle  more  money.  Thanlis  are  ex- 
tended to  friends  and  to  the  Transcript. 

ALBERT   H.    SPENCE,    JR. 

44  Fairmount  Ave.,  West  Somerville. 
The  Clifton  Literary  Club  met  on  Thurs- 
day with  Mrs.  Charles  Ferguson  «£  Hem- 
enwav  street,  with  Miss  Nellie  B.  Callen- 
der  presiding.  She  urged  the  members  to 
assist  the  work  oif  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  Mrs.  Poor  read  ^  PI^P'^^  ""V^^*^ 
life  of  Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  William  Can- 
navan  one  on  Lowell,  both  papers  showing 
"reat  care  in  their  preparation,  followed 
Sy  readings  from  the  works  of  the  authors 
Miss  Boen'der  sang  a  French  song,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served  'Tlie  next 
meeting  of  the  club  will  be  March  W.  when 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Frost  of  Winthrop  will  lead 
a  paper  on  New  England  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Woman's' Era  Club  held  its  regular 
literary  meeting  Monday,  Feb.  22.  at  three 
o'clock,  in  the  parlors  ot  Tremont  Temple. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Spaulding  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  addressed  the  meeting; 
Mrs.  Esther  Frances  Bolanfl  spoke  on 
"Woman's  Responsibility  to  the  State." 
Miss  Beatrice  Duncan  sang  with  Miss  Mar- 
jorie   Groves  as   pianist. 

Tlie  second  in  a  series  of  pu'blic  mothers' 
meetings  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wo- 
man's Era  Club,  will  be  held  on  Sunday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  Feb.  28,  In  the 
Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Shawmut  avenue, 
coiner  Waltham  street.  Miss  Lulu  Benson 
of  Alabama  will  tell  the  story  of  her 
work  among  the  women  of  the  South  and 
Miss  A.  B.  Newell,  a  teacher  in  the 
South  Boston  public  schools  will  speak 
on  "The  Relation  of  the  Home  and 
School." 


A   notiiole   ana  most  imMi-mnt  me«tlor 
o.  Ih5  SnUWlEl.  Club  w».  1B.1  »<»'■««■ 

i   gJess  ah^ady  made  fty  the  commls.ian  ap- 
nnintcd    bv    the    legislature,    inti'c 

n„^ipnce    in    closest    touch    and    sympatnj 


NEW    VCBK,    FEB.  27,   1CC4.-V0L.    IX..    TO.^- 
;  Tn-oUTi7Betty  appears  in  a  book  by  M.^s 
Nina  Rhoades,   "  The  Children  on  the  Top 
Fl"or,"  the  heroine  of  the  ^'ory  bemg  the 
excellent    little    Winifred    of        Winifreds 
NeSrs."  Miss  Bhoades's  industry  makes 
herworthy  to  stand  beside  tbat  brave  fra- 
ternity to  which  Henry  Fawcett  and  Pres- 
cott  belonged,  the  fraternity  of  souls  und.s 
mayed   by   physical   misfortune,   and   those 
who   know  her  work  will  be   glad   to   find 
Thl  story  more  ambitious  tl-n  Us  predeces- 
sor.    A  third  Betty  comes  forward  m  Mrs 
Annie  M.  Haines's  "  A  Lass  "^  Dorchester 
,but    her    style    is   now    the    sta  ely       M  ss 
iBUzabeth  Blew,"  and  her  discretion  has  in- 
creased  with  years,  so  that  she  is  a  grea 
aid    to   her   father,    and   never   a    m'scl^^f 
maker,  as  once  she  was  when  only      Little 
Betty  Blew." 
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The  Women   of  America' 
Fifth    Paper — The   Woman   in    Her   Club 

By   Elizabeth   McCracicen 


\V 


AN  Englishwoman,  at  the  end  of 
a  year  spent  in  traveling  over 
the  United  States,  exclaimed  : 
"  The  most  American  thing  in  all  Amer- 
ica is  the  American  woman's  club  !" 

The  majority  of  us  will  hesitate  before 
we  agree  unreservedly  with  a  statement 
so  utterly  without  qualification,  but  even 
the  most  conservative  are,  in  the  words 
of  Ian  Maclaren's  canny  Scot,  "  pre- 
pared to  admit "  that  in  this  pecu- 
liarly American  institution,  the  woman's 
club,  may  unquestionably  be  found  the 
very  essence  of  democracy.  The  motto 
of  an  association  of  women  in  an  East- 
ern city,  "  Of  all,  by  all,  for  all,"  ex- 
presses the  spirit  not  only  of  that  club, 
but  of  almost  any  organization  of  women 
existing  in  the  United  States. 

Beginning  with  those  articles  of  their 
several  constitutions  which  deal  with 
i"  conditions  of  membership,"  and  end- 
ing with  the  rules  governing  admission 
to  the  General  Federation,  the  clubs  of 
women  in  America  are  as  a  whole  char- 
jacterized,  not  by  a  narrow  exclusiveness, 
but  rather  by  a  broad  inclusiveness. 
The  "  requirements  of  members  "  are  in 
very  nearly  all  cases  such  as  may  be 
fulfilled  by  any  woman  of  intelligence. 
Numerically,  membership  is  practically 
unlimited.  In  many  clubs  a  long 
"membership  list"  is  not  only  permitted 
but  urgently  desired ;  not  infrequently 
does  a  brief  ofBcial  communication  to  a 
woman  already  within  the  folds  remind 
its  recipient  that  "the  aid  of  every 
piember  is  needed,  and  the  influence  of 
each  member  should  be  used  in  securing 
^s    many   new   members    as    possible.'" 

1  Copyright,  1903,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


So  strong  and  so  prevalent  is  this  demo- 
cratic feeling  that  a  Southern  woman, 
prominent  in  the  club  affairs  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Southern  State,  in  discussing 
with  me  that  question  which  so  reeently 
threatened  to  disorganize  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Amer- 
ica, the  question  as  to  the  admitting  to 
that  body  of  associations  composed  of 
negro  women,  said,  "We  ought  to  admit 
them  ;  we  have  no  more  right  to  keep 
them  out  when  they  are  eligible  than  we 
have  to  keep  out  any  other  clubs  whieh 
come  up  to  the  standards."  The  speaker 
was  not  so  much  a  reconstructed  South- 
erner as  she  was  what  one  of  her  friends 
enthusiastically  described  as  a  "  perfectly 
splendid  club  woman."  She  feit  in- 
stinctively that  a  club,  or  a  federation  of 
clubs,  is  essentially,  in  the  words  of  the 
motto  of  an  organization  in  Boston,  "  The 
union  of  all  for  the  good  of  all." 

An  American  woman  with  a  purpose 
so  immediately  and  involuntarily  seeks 
other  women  with  an  identical  purpose, 
and  organizes  a  club  !  One  of  my  friends 
who  lived  for  an  interested  winter  in  a 
village  in  England,  in  recounting  to  me 
the  experiences  of  that  winter,  often 
mentioned  a  sweet  and  kind  woman 
belonging  to  the  village  who  gave  all 
her  leisure  hours  to  reading  to  such 
blind  persons  in  that  place  and  in  neigh- 
boring towns  as  desired  her  friendly 
services. 

"  Did  she  have  any  one  to  help  her?" 
I  instantly  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  answer;  "but  she 
scarcely  needed  any  one;  she  knew  so 
very  fevV  blind  people;  and  she  herself 
had  time  to  read  to  all  she  knew." 


It  did  she  know  all  there  were  ?" 


I  inquired. 

"Probably  not,"  said  my  friend,  "but 
she  knew  as  many  as  she  could  help. 
She  did  what  she  could  for  those,  and 
trusted  that  other  people  were  being 
equally  tlioughtful  about  any  whom  they 
knew." 

While  it  would  ill  become  any  person 
whomsoever  to  assail  another  person 
actively  engaged  in  rendering  unselfish 
aid  to  the  unfortunate,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  compare  the  method  of  that 
Englishwoman  with  the  method  of  a 
woman  in  America  whose  work  for  the 
blind  has  been  no  less  real. 

I  met  her  about  two  years  ago,  at  the 
very  time,  it  chanced,  when  her  interest 
in  the  blind  was  being  especially  aroused. 
In  connection  with  her  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  committees  of  her 
club,  she  had  been  called  upon  to  read 
to  a  blind  man.  From  this  man  she 
heard  of  other  persons  similarly  afflicted ; 
these  mentioned  to  her  still  others. 
Very  soon  the  members  of  her  club  and 
her  many  other  acquaintances  received 
postal  cards  asking  them  to  join  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  its  object 
being:  To  help  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves. The  association  was  formed 
with  characteristic  celerity.  It  easily 
secured  a  lengthy  list  of  sympathetic 
members.  These  members  were  not 
long  in  discovering  that  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  no  public  provision  for 
the  care  and  education  of  persons  be- 
coming blind  late  in  life  had  yet  been 
made.  Last  winter  the  friends  of  the 
members  of  this  new  club  received  cir- 
culars which  opened  with  this  sentence  : 
"  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  a  resolve  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  the  adult  blind  within  this 
Commonwealth  is  before  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court." 

The  resolution  became  a  law  last  Feb- 
ruary, at  which  time  the  Governor  ofi 
Massachusetts  appointed  a  Commission  | 
of  three  persons — "  which  commission  I 
shall  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
adult  blind  within  this  Commonwealth, 
and  may  recommend  legislation." 

To  my  keen  regret,  I  was  in  Nebraska 
on  the  day  when  the  resolution  was 
brought  most  definitely  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Court.  Among  the 
speakers  in  its  favor  was  Miss  Helen 
Keller,  who  was  so  touched  by  the  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  the  woman 
through  whom  the  whole  movement  had 
been  started  that  she  willingly  consented 
to  lend  to  it  her  own  pre-eminent  influ- 
ence, and  to  appear  in  court  and  person- 
ally plead  for  its  acceptance. 

That  legislation  will  be  recommended 
and  subsequently  put  into  effect  seems 
more  than  probable  ;  that  a  public  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  training- 
schools  for  the  adult  blind  will  speedily 
follow  seems  by  no  means  impossible. 
In  short,  because  one  woman  in  a  town 
in  Massachusetts  chanced,  in  the  course 
of  her  duties  as  a  club  member,  to  be 
.called  upon  to  read  to  one  blind  man, 
-an  association  has  been  organized  which 
will  eventually  provide  opportunities  so 
complete  that  all  the  adult  blind  in  the 
entire  State  may  learn  to  read  for  them- 
selves. 


Meanwhile,  that  indefatigable  woman 
is  herself  doing  all  that  she  can  in  the 
direction  of  personal  assistance  to  those 
blind  persons  whom  she  knows,  and 
claiming  the  freely  given  services  of  her 
friends  in  finding  and  helping  others. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her,  she  was  medi- 
tating as  to  how  she  should  go  about 
raising  funds  for  the  purpose  of  having 
Dr.  van  Dyke's  "  The  First  Christmas 
Tree,"  which  the  blind  so  frequently 
expressed  a  desire  to  read  for  them- 
selves, printed  in  embossed  type;  and 
considering  various  suggested  plans  for 
the  establishing  in  Boston  of  an  employ- 
ment bureau  for  the  benefit  of  any  blind 
persons  in  or  near  the  city,  who  might 
be  desirous  of  seeking  occasions  for  the 
exercise  of  such  manual  accomplish- 
ments as  they  had  acquired — and,  as  my 
friend  confidently  added,  "  wi//  acquire 
in  still  greater  measure." 
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MAN  'HESTER,    THURSDAY,   FEB.    18,    190'^. 
A  PESERVING   CHARITY. 

When  all  the  Heprivations  and  disabilities  tn 
which  human  lieij>c.s  arc  liahle  are  ci^nsidered 
OTIC  cannot  definil^'iy  S3y  that  (.he  bLind  are 
most  ifl  he  pitied,  terrible  as  that  affliction  is. 
r.uf  of  (,];e  claims  upon  public  generosity  which 
are  poe;.^e,=(sed  by  such  an  institution  as  Hen- 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum  tbero  can  be  no  two 
opinions.  Among  the  most  important  of  its 
finirdons  is  that  of  training  tlie  blind  to  eaj-n 
tlicii-  own  liFinp;.  'J'here  are  many  trades,  and 
some  professions,  in  which  dexterity  of  touch 
can  aix-omplish  what  the  sense  of  sight  can- 
not supply.  Apart  from  cases  where  genius 
rises  superior  to  all  obstacles,  tlie  average  blind 
person  is  by  no  me.Hns  helpless,  and  where  nmsic 
m  one  or  other  of  ifs  departments  does  not  af- 
ford an  opening,  such  occupations  as  ha,sliLet- 
making,  chair-seating,  massage,  and  so  forth, 
at  least  offer  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Type-writing  and  stenography  ajtjo  provide  an 
outlook  for  those  with  special  gifts.  It  i.s  the 
aim  of  Henshaw's  charity  not  only  to  afford  in- 
.=tmct.ion  to  the  inmat^^s  in  all  these  branches, 
but  to  make  grants  to  deserving  blind  persons 
'■•itside  the  institution,  .ind  (ho  prospect  of 
having  to  curtail  the  work  in  any  way  is  not 
one  which  can  be  contemplated  with  equanimitv. 
Before  such  an  event  happens  it  is  to-  be  hoped! 
that  the  condition  of  thing,-5  rereeled  in  ourl 
columns  to-day  mil  liave  the  effeet  intended. 


pEYMODTH 


THUKSDAT,     FEBRUAJiy     18,     1904. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOB 
THE  BLIND. 
The  rommittee  of  tlie  West  of  England  Institation  foi 
the  Blind,  iu  their  64th  annual  report  to  be  pie'jented  a1 
1  the  meetin;.;  of  governors  to-morrow,  state  that  the  Insti' 
tutior.  still  maintains  its  high  position  as  au  eduoationaj 
centre,  both  in  matters  elementary  and  technical.  Tht 
!  number  of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution  is  43  ;  there  are 
al,-o  17  joarnajmeu  employed.  As  the  result  of  the: 
annual  e:;araination  of  the  children  by  his  Majesty'.' 
:  inspector  a  gratifying  report  had  been  received, 
'J  he  inspector,  however,  added :  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  Institution,  which  rightly  enjoys 
so  high  a  reputation,  should  be  somewhat  below  the  present 
stindard  structurally,  notably  in  its  arrangements  for  the 
due  separation  for  the  older  and  younger  inmates,  and  in 
the  matter  of  the  dormitories  for  the  males."  The  school 
had  been  examined  for  the  first  time  by  the  Diocesan 
^  inspector,  and  the  result  wa.?  very  satisfactory.  Mr. 
j  b.  AVcekes,  Mus.  Doc,  of  I'lymonth,  had  alio  given 
i  a  very  satisfactory  report  on  his  examination 
of  the  punils  as  ,  to  their  progress  in  music. 
Since  the  last  report  a  reorganisation  of  the  musical  staS 
has  taken  place  whereby  a  blind  resident  teacher  now  con- 
trolled that  portion  of  instruct  on.  The  result  of  this 
alteration  had  been  that  |>upils  received  tuition  without 
interfering  with  their  ordinary  elementary  or  technical  in- 
struction, and  thus  to  the  r  great  advantage.  The  com- 
mittee were  indebted  to  the  committee  of  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind  for  various  grants  made.  From  time  to  time 
the  (omniitteo  had  devoted  very  serious  attention  to  the 
question  o:  means  of  escape  in  case  ot  fire.  I'or  many  I 
years  tiiere  l:a  1  been  emergency  iron  staircases  leading  into 
the  open  froai  the  boys'  and  girls'  sides  ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  number  of  resident  pupils  ! 
since  those  staircases  were  erected  it  had  been : 
thought  wise  to  add  thereto.  A  new  emergency  stair- 
case l:ad  therefore  been  added,  leading  from  the  cop  storey, 
and  a  special  series  of  electri.;  bells  had  been  fitted. 
Hydrants  had  also  been  fixed  at  the  rear  of  the  buildngs. 
A  most  important  movement  for  the  hom;  teaching  of  the  j 
blind  had  been  started  during  the  year,  mainly  through 
I  the  instrumentality  of  I'liss  Karslake  and  other  I 
I  members  of  thu  ladies'  comnjittee.  Ko  le.^s  than  ' 
t  forty  -  nine  persons  were  on  the  visiting  list,  I 
and  the  work  done  has  had  gratifying  results-.  | 
idiss  ^\  illey,  the  visitor,  bad  inspired  many  to  read 
and  to  do  work  of  some  kind,  who  before  had  not  thought 
it  possible  to  employ  themselves.  The  general  account  of 
the  honorary  treasurer  was  again  unfortunately  far  from 
satis.''actory.  Notwithstanding  that  £90  legacy  from  the 
lata  Miss  Laura  Bluett  has  bean  credited  therein,  the  deficit 
remains  at  a  high  figuri',  which  would  be  still  further 
increased  but  for  the  fact  that  the  new  hy.Jrants  had  not 
yet  been  paid  for.  Special  attention  is  desired  to  the  slate 
of  the  "  .A.nnuity  "  and  "  Dinhain  '  Funds.  By  the  aid  of 
toes.^  funds  it  had  been  pojsible  to  provide  grants  to  poor 
blind  people  now  in  advanced  year,',  who  wero  formerly 
c.niiected  with  this  institution. 

ilr.  C.  M.  Collin ;wood,  the  .superintendent,  in  a  detailed 
report  on  the  work  of  the  Institution,  states  that  the  trade 
returns  for  the  year  (£;H0  lbs.  iid.)  were  only  slightly  less 
than  those  of  last  year,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  considerably 
in  advance  of  the  total  of  any  preceding  year.  The  trade 
of  the  Institution  had  increased  'oy  twenty-three  per  cent, 
during  a  period  of  five  years.  Tract  cally  the  whole  of  the 
goods  sold  had  been  made  at  the  Institution  by  tlieir  own 
journeymen  and  pupils. 

An  analysis  o,*  the  trade-books  gave  the  foUov/ing  figures 
for  the  current  year  :— Baskets  and  wicker  goods  made  and 
sold,  5,035  ;  baskets  repaired,  lo'^  ;  fibre  and  woollen  mats 
made  and  sold,  222  ;  mats  repaired,  37 ;  chairs  reseated, 
39?. 

The  accounts  show  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer  of  £245, 
]  as  compared  v/ith  £270  last  year. 
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EDUCATING     THE     BLIND. 

Financial  Position  of  Henshaw'9 
Asylum. 

According  to  the  64th  annual  meeting  of 
»i,I  ?r,^!^t^  and   Board    of    Governor    or 

is  hadlv  in  need  ot  tuudb.        L.ule€s,     saj^ 

te  curtail  the  expenditure,  and  muot  cou 
^de,  the  cutting  off  of  some  recipients  ot 
fho  waeklv  allowances. 

'muc^  interesting  information  ^^f  con- 
tained in  the  report.,  one  staement  being 
that  the  diet  of  the  JP'^^'tf.v  hitrodua-d 
vised,  and  greater  hberahty  mtroduaa, 
psneciallv  as  to  meat  and  milk. 
&r.  Piatt  Jdiggins.  MP     who  was  nnabla 

^.^nr^t."(^^^f^-^^lS 
fc^'IZr   '.I    ;^e^re|r=^^o 

■^TRalph  Hall  presided  in  the^''l'^«Y'' 
owing  to  indisposition,  ot  M''- ,^;  ■^;  ^3' 
and  moved  the  adoption  ot  the  repoi  t  ^  1  i<-  i 
, was  carried,  alter  which  a  number  ot  t.i  i.li 
dates  were  elected  inmates  ot  the  ■ 


,-lum. 


THE    GUARDIAN. 

aiiWaMA^'d    BUND    ASl'LUM. 

THE  FINANCaAL  DIFFICULTY. 

The  main  point  of  inte-est  in  the  annual  meeting 
of  Henshavif's  Blind  Asylum,  which  was  held  at 
the  offices  in  Deansgate  yesterday,  was  the  dis- 
closure of  the  state  of  the  finances.      There  has 
again  been  a  heavy  deficiency  on  the  year's  work- 
ing, amounting  altogether  to  £530.       While  the 
total  income  from  all  sources  had  been  £7,228,  the 
I  expenditure  at  the  Asylum  and  the  outside  work- 
I  shops,  including  £1,196  for  the  year's  grants  made 
to  the  blind  outside  the  institution,  had  reached 
£7,760.      The  annual  report,  which  was  read  and 
adopted  yesterday,  stated  that  unless  some  £600 
per  annum  at  least  were  added  to  the  income  it 
would   be  necessary   to   curtail  the   expenditure, 
and  possibly  to  cut  off  some  of  the  recipients  of 
weekly   allowances.       It    is    thus  clear   that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  scheme  last  year  has  not  led 
to  any  diminution  of  the  difficulties  in  regard  to 
income.      The  report  gave  a  general  account  of 
the  year's  working.      There  were  191  inmates  in 
the  Asylum  at  the  beginning  of  this  year— 112  males 
and  79  females.      The  number  elected  during  last 
year  was  27,  of  whom  21  had  availed  themselves  of 
their  election.      The  new  scheme  of  management 
is  in  operation,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  representative  members  would  prove  bene- 
ficial in  the  management  of  the  charity.     During 
the  year  the  diet  of  the  inmates  had  been  revised 
and  greater  liberality  introduced,  especially  as  to 
meat  and  milk.      This,  of   course,   added  to  the 
expense,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  charge  for  cases  for  whom  the  school 
authorities    and    boards    of    guardians    were    re- 
sponsible.    His  Majesty's  Inspector,  in  his  report, 
said  that  the  children  were  well  cared  for  and  well- 
I  behaved,  and  there  was  evidence  of  conscientious, 
!  careful  instruction.      The  Inspector  recommended 
:  the  employment  of  more  sighted  teachers,  and  the 
i  Board  had  made  arrangements  which  they  hoped 
would  satisfy  the  Inspector,  while  they  considered 
it  their   duty  to  provide  employment  as   far  as 
possible  for  blind  persons.      The  subject  of  musio 
was  recognised  as  the  one  best  fitted  to  the  tastes 
and  powers  of  the   blind,  and   during  the   year 
twelve  pupils  had  been  trained  for  certificates,  all 
ot   whom   had    passed.       Three    girls   had    been 
taught  massage,  and  were  now  qualified  to  prac- 
tise.      The  number   of    pupils   being    taught   in- 
dustries were:— Basket  making,  coarse,  33;  basket 
making,  fancy,  5;  chair  setting,  12;  knitting  and 
rug  making,  66 ;  mat  making,  9 ;  musio,  piano  and 
organ,  34;   piano  tuning,  11;  sewing  machine,  6; 
short!  and,  1;  and  typewriting,  16.    Notwithstand- 
ing the  state  of  trade,  33  blind  men  and  nine  blind 
I  women  had  been  continuously  employed  through- 


the  year  in  tne  worKsnopa  m  ueausgate,  tjut 
the  work  done  had  cost  the  Board  £356  more  than 
the  amount  received  for  the  articles,  and  the  stock 
of  liainperg,  baskets,  &c.  liad  had  to  be  increased. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  this  report  Mr. 
Halph  Hall,  who  presided,  spoke  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  iiicifasiny  tlie  income.  He  men- 
tioned a  letter  wliiiJi  liad  Ijooh  received  from  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Platt-HtKiiins,  M.P.,  which, 
he  said,  referred  to  "the  disappointing  result 
(as  regards  increasing  our  subscription  list)  of 
introducing  upon  the  Board  members  of  public 
representative  bodies.  It  was  to  obtain  a  greatly 
increased  list  that  the  old  Board  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  effaced  itself,  but  the  promised 
addition  is  as  yet  not  in  sight."  Referring  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  v;orkshops  should  be 
moved  to  some  other  part  of  the  city  where  they 
could  be  carried  on  at  less  expense,  Mr.  Hall 
said  that  the  Board  of  Management  had  con- 
sidered it,  but  did  not  see  their  way  to  adopt  it, 
chiefly  because  the  central  x'osition  of  the  work- 
shop allowed  them  to  reach  the  blind  who  most 
needed  help. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Scott,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
pointed  out  that  the  position  of  the  workshop 
would  be  worse  firtanoially  but  for  some  extra 
work  which  came  in  during  the  year.  "  We  are," 
he  said,  "  doing  as  much  as  we  can,  but  we  are 
not  doing  so  much  as  there  is  necessity  for,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  employ 
more  blind  people  in  the  workshops  ip  the 
future." 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  various  officers 
were  thanked  for  their  services  and  re-elected. 
The  question  of  pensions  was  raised  towards  the 
end  of  the  meeting  by  Mr.  James  Hall,  who  said 
that  if  they  failed  to  increase  the  subscriptions 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  discontinue  some 
of  the  pensions  or  reduce  them.  He  suggested 
that  £600  should  be  allocated  for  pensions  during 
the  next  six  months,  and  that  in  that  time  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  public  to  save  the 
Board  from  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  pension 
list  Mr.  Hodson  supported  this  proposal,  and 
said  that  the  public  were  under  the  misappre- 
hension that  Henshaw's  was  a  rich  institution. 
For  this  reason  it  was  hard  to  get  subscribers. 
It  was  terrible  that  they  should  think  of  reducing 
the  pensions  instead  of  doing  something  to  re- 
duce the  expenditure.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Captain  Hobbs  that  under  the  new  scheme 
pensions  must  be  "  not  less  than  5s.  and  not 
more  than  10s."  To  lay  aside  a  sum  for  the 
creation  of  new  pensions  would  therefore  lead  to 
a  great  increase  in  expenditure,  for  the  present 
pensions  were  lower  than  those  provided  in  the 
scheme.  To  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  scheme 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  the  list  of  pensioners 
down  by  one-half,  and  that  was  very  undesirable 
considering  the  need  and  number  of  the  blind 
poor.    Mr.  Hall's  motion  was  withdrawn. 


A  FREE  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  school  for  the  blUid  opened 
Tuesday  at  the  Fourth  di9#ict  school, 
with  six  little  girls  for  ji^pils.  Miss 
Alice  Fellg.ws,  ,the  in^tjjBctor.  expects 
twelve  e^'fenCvally.  The  children,  who 
are  all  underjl^,  showed  the  liveliest 
Interest  In  the  tasks  to  which  they 
were  set. 


V/ednesday,  Feb.  24,  1904, 
mil,i.e:rS'  VAUCST" 


"7o';i 

liboHt  two  hours  Monday  afternoon  in  Ami- 
don  hall.  The  principal  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment was  ventriloquism,  in  wliieh 
three  liirge  dolls  were  made  to  talk.  Mr 
Coles  also  told  stories  and  Kani  two  selec- 
tioiiK,  in  the  second  sond  making  it  ap- 
pear as  though  the  dolls  were  singing.  In 
the  evening  a  fine  concert  was  given  by  the 
Soutliern  trio,  the  Misses  Turner,  three 
sist.Ts  from  folMmbus.  Ga.  They  were 
!n;<i«t<d  l.v  Mr  Nolan,  reciter  and  humor- 
ist Tim  {rio  sang  old  plantation  melodies. 
n<-,.,mnaiiving  themselves  with  banjos. 
aiieir  \:i<  selection  was  the  familiar 
"Suwanee  River."  which  was  beautifullr 
sung  Stuart  Nolan  kept  the  .nudience 
laughing  with  his  stories  and  impersona- 
tions. There  were  a  number  of  encores 
during  the  evening.  The  lecture  eonimit- 
tee  liave  canceled  their  date  with  the  Ked- 
path  bureau  for  the  Nell  Ames  Horr  con- 
cert company,  which  was  to  have  given  aa 
ontertaininent  in  Amidou  hall  March  7.' 
There  will  be  no  entertainment  for  that 
date.  The  Tenipleton  quartet  will  be  at 
Millers  Falls  March  30.  .      _,  1 

AUGUSTA   (ME.)   JOURNAL. 


Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  1904. 
The  Maine  Concert  company,  ooiti- 
po-c'l  of  blind  artists,  will  soon  visit 
ihi<=  '.-.,  tionjBn  a  tour  of  the  State  In 
tlip  Mt^rrsts  of  the  Maine  Industrial 
q,h.  .1  p-nd  Home  for  the  Blind  which 
it  ic  iroposcd  to  erect  in  Povtl.ind.  The 
site  has  been  secured  for  the  building 
n  fi.n'd  started  and  it  is  expected  the 
'^tat-  will  help  the  work  along. 
\vi!'U-,m  J.  Ryan  of  Portland,  the  we'.l- 
';ro.  n  blind  almanac  reddler,  who  i3 
i'le  e'retary  of  the  association,  was  In 
tlie  tity.  yesterday,  in  the  interests  of 
iiiP  roiiiing  concert. 


Friday,  Feb. 


1904. 


itloi 


1  In  f  ivor  of  state  aid  for 
Dixcn  will  arouse  a  good 
interest.     Dixon   Is   a  <a- 


The  pet 
'•Blind  Tom" 
deal^t  local 
irillar  figure  on  Central  street,  and  his 
roudltion  is  a  pathetic  one.  He  passed 
through  a  rough  experience  which  left 
him  sightless-but  which  caused  him 
to  see  the  error  T)f  strong  drink.  Ho 
h.-is  led  an  exempIaiT  life  since  his 
injury  ekeing  out  an  existence  by  the 
sale  of  small  wares  from  his  chosen 
station  under  the  Hamilton  wall.  The 
petition  for  aid  may  be  a  rather  un- 
usual one,  but  It  win  find  many  ardenta 
supporters  in  Lowell  and  vicinity.  J 
BANGOR    fV^.I    NEWC. 


Friday,  Feb,  25,  1904, 
t/Urangements  arc  being  made  for  a 
concert  to  be  given  by  the  Maine  Con- 
cert Co.,  composed  of  tjiud.  musicians, 
rrlie  proceeds  o£  the  concert  will  go  to- 
ward, the  fund  for  the  building  of  The 
Maine  Industrial  School  and  Home  for 
the  Blind,  wlileli  isi  to  be  erected  m 
Portland.  This  is  a  most  worthy  object 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  movement  wih 
receiTe  the  suport  it  deserves. 


c6i.OKADO  INDEX.  FEB.  25,  1904. 
It  is  encouraging  to  kntiw  that  the  ques-; 
tion  of  the  higher  education  for  the  blind  isi 
still  being  considered  On  the  4th  day  of| 
March  the  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instruct  )rs  of  the  Blind  meets  in 
Washing-ton  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  somel 
plan  by  which  Congress  will  be  as'-;ed  to  assist 
in  the  matter.  The  instructors  of  the  blind 
everj'where  and  the  blind  themselves  will  wait 
with  interest  the  results  of  the  gathering  nf 
this  special '-onference  With  such  close  com- 
petition in  the  trades  one  is  convinced  that 
the  question  before  the  committee  is  one  of 
the  greatest  importance.  We  would  not  be 
surprised  if  this  committee  would  advocate  ex 
tending  the  course  of  study  in  the  State  Inst 
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ie  has  now  given  this  lecture 
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blind  will  be  received  by  those  who  made 
them,  but  any  articles  contributed  by 
seeing-  friends  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  association,  unless  the  donor  des- 
ignates some  special  blind  person.  The 
.sale  this  vear  Is  to  be  at  the  residence 
of  Miss  S.  L.  Lawrence,  39  William  street, 
April  6  and  7. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts  census 
for  1895,  there  were  39S3  blind  in  the  state, 
U3  of  whom  were  found  in  Worcester. 
The  Massachusetts  association  has,  been 
in  existence  about  a  year,  and  Has  ac-' 
lompHshed  a  great  deal.  Tlie  movement 
was  started  by  the  committee  on  ethics 
5f  the  Womans  educational  and  indus- 
trial union  of  Boston.  It  enlisted  the  co- 
operation of  the  20tli  centurj'  club  of 
Boston,  and  from  the  union  of  the  two 
there  spran,g  the  new  s.nd  independent 
association  under  the  name  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts   association    for    promoting    the 
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ng 


tutions. 


BURLINGTON    (VT.) 


Friday,   Feb.  25,   1S04. 

Charles  Rohear.  the  blind  musician,  whO| 
has  been  in' Shorehnm  For  the  past  week, 
returned  to  this  city  yesterday.  While 
there  he  has  been  playing  for  a  party  from 
New  York,  wlio  were  stopping  at  the 
^  Shoreham  Hotel. 

HARTFORD    (CON^-^    PC::T, 
Saturday,    Feb.   27,   1904. 

?^EW  BRITAIN. 


E.  T.  BATES  TO  SPEAK  AT  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  MEETING. 


Lecture  Upon  the  Blind— People's 
ChuFeh  to  Establish  a  Mission. 
Sepviees  in  South  Church. 


New  Britain,  Feb.  27.— E,  T.  Bates, 
state  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of 
Connecticut,  will  address  the  inen's 
Sunday  meeting  tomorrow  afternoon 
upon  the  subject  "Life  Conditions."  The 
talk  -n-iU  be  illustrated  by  stereopticon 

Lecture  Upon  the  Blind. 
George  Dtvyer  of  New  Yorl^V  who  is 
blind,  spoke  before  the  pupils  at  tjie 
high  school  at  the  last  period  yesterda.y 
afternoon,  upon  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion used  in  the  blind  institutions  and 
the  great  amotint  of  knowledge  the  blind 
people  had  been  able  to  acquire.  He 
spoke  of  Postmaster-General  Henry 
Faucett  of  England,  who  became  blind 
after  he  had  entered  Cambridge.  He 
ajso  spoke  of  Helen  Keller  and  Laura 
Brldgeman. 


WORCESTER 


Sunday,  Feb.  28,  1904, 

AID  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


iM, 


Efforts  of  the  :tl!issac 

llou  Result  in  BcnefltH, 

To  the  editor  ot  The  Telegram  — 

T  hi-    Md'i'.achusftts  association  foi   pro- 
motiii,-'    111      Int  rests    ot    the    adult    blind 
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pro'gramme  will  consist  of  vocal  and 
nsfrumental  music  and  "ch  humor. 
This  Is  the  only  way  these  unfoi  tun- 
ate  persons  have  of  earning  a  Uyeli- 
hood. 


BRIDGEPORT    (CONN.)    STANDAn: 


Monday,  Feb.  29,  1904. 
A  unique  entertainment  has  been  ar- 
J-ang-ed  for  Warner  hall  tomorrow  even- 
ing when  John  and  Mary  McCay,  broth- 
er and  sister,  both  blind, will  give  a  mu- 
sicale  and  comedyTewtCTtainment.  Miss 
McCay  has  an  excellent  soprano  voice 
and  her  brother  is  a  talented  musician 
and  a  comedian  of  no  mean  ability.  All 
over  the  state,  wherever  they  have  ap- 
peared, the  press  has  been  unstinting  in 
Its  praise  of  the  afiiicted  brother  and 
Sister.  A  programme  of  19  numbers 
divided  in  two  parts,  provides  both 
quantity  and  quality. 


WORCESTER    CVI.A.SS.)   G.ft„ZETTE. 


IVionday,  Feb.  29,  1904. 


HELPING  ADULT  BLIND 
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WORCESTER    (VASS 


Monday,  Feb.  29,  1904. 

CONCERTED  MOVEMENT 

TO  AID  ADULT  BLIND 

The  Maasachusetts  association  for 
promoting  tiie  interests  of  thie  aduit 
blind  lias  recently  sent  out  an  appeal 
to  the  women's  clubs  of  the  state  solic- 
iting- their  co-operation  In  laying  a 
practical  foundation  for  wise  assistance 
,n  self-help." 

The  woman's  club  of  Wortefiter  has 
ilready  shown  its  friendliness  \o  the 
issoclation  and  its  desire  to  help  by 
riving  free  to  the  public  tlrr  (?cV"ure. 
'Seeing  by  Touch,  or  How  the  Blind 
Become  Self-supporting"  by  C.  F.  F. 
:;ampbell,  the  agent  of  the  association. 
t£e  has  novv  given  this  lecture  three 
imes  In  Worcester,  at  Clark  College, 
::entral  Church,  and  the  Woman's 
-lub.  He  is  expected  to  be  here  again 
50on  to  lecture  at  the  First  Universalist 
C^hurch. 

Many  Worcester  ladles  will  recall 
with  interest  and  pleasure  the  annual 
sales  of  fancy  work  by  .Miss  Jennie  A. 
Partridge.  She  Is  now  planning  to  hold 
an  Easter  sale  in  connection  with  other 
blind  friends.  The  proceeds  from  ar- 
ticles made  by  the  blind  will  be  receiv- 
ed by  those  who  made  them,  but  any 
article  contributed  by  seeing  friends 
win  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
sociation, unless  the  donor  designates 
some  special  blind  person.  The  sale 
this  year  is  to  be  held  at  the  residence 
of  Miss  S.  L.  Lawrence,  39  Williams 
Street,  April  S  and  7. 

According  to  the  Massachusetts  cen- 
sus for  1S95  there  were.  3,983  blind  in 
the  state,  113  of  whom  were  found  in 
Worcester. 

The  Massachusetts  association  has 
been  in  existence  about  a  year,  and 
in  that  time  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  The  movement  was  started  by 
the  commitee  on  ethics  of  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of 
Boston.  It  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston, 
and  from  the  union  of  the  two  there 
sprang  the  new  and  independent  as- 
sociation under  the  name  of  The  Mass- 
achusetts association  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  aduit  blind.  A  few  of 
the  most  important  things  that  the  as- 
sociation has  accomplished  during  its 
first  year  are:  the  passage  of  a  bill 
through  the  Legislature  last  spring  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  by 
the  governor;  the  securing  of  the  ser- 
vices of  an  agent  and  lecturer;  the  es- 
tablishment of  headquarters  at  120 
Boylston  Street,  Boston;  the  securing  of 
a  long  list  of  members  throughout  the 
state  including  many  from  Worcester, 
and  of  an  ideal  board  of  officers,  direc- 
tors, and  advisors,  among  them  Senator 
George  P.  Hoar  and  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  and  others  of  the  foremost  men 
a:nd  women  of  the  state;  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  association;  the  printing  of 
considerable  lierature  on  the  subject; 
aid  rendered  to  individuals  in  getting 
work,  materials  and  sales;  and  the  rais- 
ing of  money  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses 
I  thus  incurred. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the 
I  governor  worked  assiduously  and  en- 
thusiastically, travelling  from  Canada 
I  to  Washington.  D.  C,  visiting  the 
I  schools  and  industrial  establishments 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  12 
'In  number,  interviewing  individuals, 
',  anrl  receiving  testimony  through  pub- 
lic and  private  hearings  and  corres- 
pondence. Its  able  report  was  ready  on 
time,  Jan.  I.t,  1904,  and  was  accompan- 
ied by  a  bill  which  is  now^n  the  hands 
of  the  legislative  committee  on  educa- 
tion. A  most  interesting  and  harmonious 
hearing  was  held  by  this  committee  at 
the   iState    House,    Feb.    18.    where    the 
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BOSTON    (MASS.)    ADVERTISER. 


Wednesday,   March,  2,   1904 


BE.\COIV  HILL,  GOSSIP. 

Lowell  legislators  are  f.ivoiinK  .-,  bill 
to  give  Thomas  Dixon,  the  lili.H'J.  mnu 
who  sells  shoestrings  on  tlir.  sTn-.ts  of 
Lowell,  $25  a  week  for  .",  yrs.  The  bill 
is  the  outcome  of  the  visit  of  the  commit- 
tee on  prisons  to  the  Concord  reforma- 
tory. Dixon  was  in  the  institution  for 
drunkenness  in  1888,  and  the  records 
show  that  he  was  well  behaved.  He 
was  stabbed  under  the  eye  by  another 
prisoner.  Dixon  became  totally  blind 
some  3  yrs.  ago  as  the  result  of  the  as- 
sault. 

The  Lowell  men  express  some  feeling 
against  Com'r  Pettigrove,  who  cast 
doubt  on  the  story,  and  thought  there 
was  no  record  of  such  an  assault.  After 
considerable  trouble,  however,  the  Low- 
ell men  found  the  record  substantiating 
the    assault. 

■'P!0stom  ©mmsmpt 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  4,  1904 

.      Notwithstanding  the  disagreeable  weather 
conditions,    a    fair-sized    audience    gathered 
!  last  evening  at  Huntington  Chambers  Hall 
'  in  a   laudable  endeavor    to    assist   the   New 
England    Home    for    Aged    and   Blind    Deaf 
Mutes,  for  whose  beneflt  a  choice  entertain- 
ment was  given.     The  stage  was  handsome- 
ly decorated   with   flowers,   making  a   very 
pleasing   effect.     The   programme   was   well 
composed,    and    the    participants   did    them- 
selves   great   credit,    the   audience    insisting 
on  repeated  encores.    Miss  Wither,  soprano, 
sang  with   charming  effect,   while  the  work 
of  Miss  Zelezny,  violinist,  and  Miss   Seiver, 
pianist,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.     Mr. 
I  Frederick  H.    Kock.    in  his   selections    from 
Shakspeare's   "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  add- 
I  ed  greatly  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 
PLTMODI'B. 


^E    WESTERN    DAILY 

MERCUEY,  SATUKBA^ 

20    jbEKKTTART,    1904. 

Durmg  the  yeai-,  reported  the  CoTHmittee  of  t lie 
West  ofEngland  Blind  totitution  yesterday.  Robert 
Hawkiogs  completed  a  comieoUon  ot  fitty  years  witli 
the  institution  as  pnpil  and  journeymaai^^  l"'Tom 
event  was  marked  by  a  personal  gift  from  the  com 
mittec.  Hawkinss'  feUow-workmen  also  made  a  iu 
a  nrcsent  and  the  whole  ot  the  joai-neyruen  ii' . 
^^  Smet  tut  specially  fraternal  way  l,y  mv^cn^ 
Miy  Hawkings  enjoy  many  years  more  <»£  heaitny 

^'''^  PKEST-JOTATION     AT     THE     BLIXD  ' 
1  IN^STITUTIOX,  PLYMOUTH. 

1  The  inmates  of  the  Sonti  Devxjn  and  Conrwall 
Institution  for  the  Blind  met  on  Thnrsday  to  oom- 
memoirarte  the  awroaclhing  depaitnire  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hooka/Jay,  who  bare  for  many  yeais  been  the 
superintendent  and  martron  of  the  estiblishment. 
The  men  subscribed  for  a  handsome  oak  case  four- 
teen da.y  clack,  and  in  presenting  it  Mr.  Parrish.  the 
oldest  employe,  expressed  his  regret  at»r  and  Mis. 
Hockatlay's  resignation,  and- ha  eacBBpfc  tope  was 


retirement.  He  testified  to  the  many  act*  <rf  klnd- 
neaa  the  inmates  had  nweivod,  and  Mr.  HockadaT.  m 
aoceptmg  the  gift,  promised  to  be  of  continued  ^. 
>iBe  It  at  any  tune,  his  old  friend*  wriiwj  to  con- 
sult him.  He  was  grateful  t«  know  that  Hrfrr  so 
much  appreciated  his  efforts.  Tho  giiU  through 
MiSi  Doney,  presented  Mrs.  Hocfcaday  with  an  orS- 
menlai  tea  kettle,  and  this  also  wai  suitahhf  a/*- 
nowlod^ed.  'He  clock  bore  Uie  foUowing  iiwonV 
tion:  "Prescn/^ed  to  Mf.  and  Mrs.  W.  K  ftockaday 
by  tJie  employes  of  the  South  Deron  and  "CorawaU 
In.'Aitution  for  tho  BHnd  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  faithfui  services  rendered  and  conai*era^ 
tion  siown  to  them  durin?  n  fXT-iod  of  forty  yea-a." 

WESl    OF  ENGLAND  BLIND 
INSTITUTION, 

PROFITS  ON  TRADING. 

Governors  of  the  West  of  England  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Exeter,  transacted  the  business  of  the 
annual  meeting  yesterday.  Mr.  C.  R.  Collins  pre- 
sided, and  among  those  present  were  General  Sir 
Richard  Harrison,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Colonel  Pcn- 
neU,  Colonel  Hardmge,  Colonel  Eudge,  Messrs.  B. 
Tucker  Pain,  W.  Pring,  R.  H,  Ward,  W.  T.  Bajne, 
A  H.  Gihbs,  and  B.  D.  OoUins,  Mcodames  Bolitbo, 
Gibbons,  C.  R.  CoJIins,  and  Coombe,  Misses  C.  Blgie, 
A.  Heberden,  and  Huxham,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwo»d 
(superintendent),  and  iii  W.  Cutcliffe  Knill  (aecre- 
tary). 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  it  was  most  gratifying'  to  find  that  many 
of  the  poor  afflicted  ones  had  been  benefited  durng 
the  year.  The  report  told  them  that  the  blind  came 
there,  not  to  be  put  in  an  asylum  for  life,  bot  vo 
he  in.-jtructed,  fo  that  in  time  they  might  he  aWe  to 
earn  their  own  living.  In  many  waj-s,  such  u 
basket  making,  mat  making,  etc.,  the  pupils  were 
instructed,  and  within  the  past  fifteen  months,  In  a 
new  industry,  no  lees  than  522  pairs  of  stockings 
had  been  knitted— <app.la«se).  As  far  as  they  knew, 
no  other  Wind  institution  anywhere  cotild  give  such 
a  record  of  stocking  work.  Every  pupil  vho  came 
there  was  taught  music,  and  those  who  had  an  tar 
for  music  were  encouraged  to  go  on  and  follow  it  as 
a  profession.  For  the  first  time,  the  Diocesan  In- 
spector had  examined  the  p«apils  in  religious  know- 
ledge, and  had  made  a  report,  which  was  encourag- 
ing to  the  friends  of  t'ae  institution  as  well  as  xo 
the  inmates.  The  financial  position  was  rot 
quite  satisfactory.  Tiiere  waa  due  to 
the  treasurer  £245  Is.  lid..  as  against 
an  ad've'se  balance  last  year  of  £270  4s.  4d.  In 
liquidation  of  this  defbt  Srs.  Sanders,  of  Stokehill, 
had  kindle  presented  £25  whilst  Mrs.  Collins  and 
himself  would  give  £25.— Mr.  R.  H.  Ward,  second- 
ing, regretted  to  see  tie  adverse  balance,  and  said 
that  another  forty  or  fifty  subscribers  would  put 
them  right  again. — Mr.  Barne  pointed  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts,  there  was  a  lo^  on  the  trad- 
ing, and  he  thought  that  as  the  institution  was  in  » 
bad  condition  prices  might  be  so  adiu.5ted  as  to 
make  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  a  source 
Of  profit. — ^Mr.  Knill  (secretary)  pointed  out  that  if 
the  institution  was  to  <^er  its  goods  at  a  reasonable 
sum,  that  sum  mi*st  be  the  same  as  the  price  for 
which  the  goods  couk}  be  obtained  at  an  ordinary 
shop.  But  then,  blind  institutions  were  handicap- 
ped, beoause  the  sighted  man  could  tnrn  out  goods 
at  a  faster  rate,  aoid  that  prevented  institutions 
making  a  profit.'  No  blind  instrtution  claimed  to 
make  a  profit  on  its  trading.  But  what  they  did 
claim  was  that  by  putting  up  workshops  Wind  per- 
sons were  able  to  learn  a  trade  and  to  engage  in 
labour  who  might  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the 
rates — (hear,  hear). — ^The  report  was  adopted. 

General  Sir  Richard  Harrison  moved  that  the  best 
thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  B.  He^erden  (the  retiring 
president),  Mr.  C.  R.  Collins  (vice-ijresidenti,  tho 
elective  committee,  and  honorary  officers  for  their 
services  during  the  past  year,  "hie  General  stated 
that  he  appeared  that  day  as  a  stranger  amoi^ 
them,  but  he  intended  to  become  a  subscriber  and  to 
take  some  small  part  in  future  in  the  management 
of  the  initrtution — (applause). — ^Mr.  A.  H.  Gibbs 
seconded  the  vote,  which  was  agreed  to. — On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Bayne,  seconded  by  Colonel 
Yaughan,  Mr.  C.  B.  CoHitts  was  elected  president,  ; 
General  Sir  Richard  Har-ison  vice-president,  and  , 
the  same  elective  committee  as  last  year. — The  meet- 
ing concluded  with  tiianks  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Collins  for 
presiding. — ^The  meeting  was  followed  by  a  gjia- 1 
nastio  display  by  the  pmpils.  I 
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wo   of  the  most  interesting 

blind     deaf-mutes     in    the 

country  are  John  P.  Walsh 

of  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Clarence 

J.  Selby  of  Chicago. 

The  first  time  these  two  blind 
young  men  met  their  delight  over 
being     introduced     by      mutual 
friends  was  pathetic.    Mr.  Walsh 
was  in  Chicago  with  a  deaffriend 
when     he     first     learned    where 
Clarence  Selb}'  could  be  found, 
and  expressed  a  desire   to  see 
him.     He  was  t  ak  e  n  to  the 
Selby  home.     After  their  meet-     . 
ing  Mrs.  Selby  persuaded  Mr. 
Walsh    to    visit  them  a  week 
longer  so  as   to  let  her  son  and  himself  enjoj- 
each   other's   company    as    long   as    possible. 
While  visiting  here  efforts  were   made  to  ar- 
range matters  so  that  the  two  mutes  co  u  1  d 
keep  each  other  company  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.     Friends  of  each  propose  to  do  all  they 
can  to  bring  them  together  again,  but  unless 
some  philanthropic  individual  takes  an  in- 
terest in  their  case  they  will  probably  have  to 
live  apart. 


PI.EA  FOR  A  HOME. 

What  a  great  blessing  it  would  be  to  the 
blind  deaf-mutes  of  the  country  if  someone 
would  establish  a  home  and  school  for  their 
exclusive  use,  so  that  these  unfortunates 
could  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
company  with  others  afflicted  likewise  until 
their  brief  span  of  life  had  been  run.  There 
are  schools  for  the  deaf  in  nearly  ever}' 
state,  and  also  a  national  deaf-mute  college  in 
Washington,  supported  by  the  government; 
then  why  not  have  some  public  provision  for 
a  home  for  the  blind  deaf-mutes  ? 

As   nearly    as    has  been  ascertained  there 
are  about  twenty  blind   and   deaf  people  now 
living  in  the  United  States.     And,  strange  as      i 
it  may  seem,  most  of  them  have  shown  them- 
selves capable    of  makiiig    great  progress  in      i 
learning  when    given  the  special   instruction      '' 
needed  in  such  cases.  i 

I,OSES  HIS  SIGHT.  II 

Mr.  Walsh  was  born  with  the  senses  of  hear- 
ing and  sight   perfect,    but  when  8  years  old 
lost  his  sight  for  a  time.     Through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.   Harper  of  Chicago,  then  located  at  Evans-, 
ville,    he    recovered    his  sight  for  a  time  three 
years  later,  but  Dr.  Harper  warned  his  parents 
that  later  in  life  his  sight  would  fail  again. 

Up  to  the  time  he  was  13  years  old  young  Walsh; 
could  hear  and  speak  as  well  as  anvone.  And 
then  suddenly  his  hearing  left  him'  the  cau.se^ 
being  thought  to  be  due  to  a  cold  settling  in  the 
ear  drums.  Soon  after  the  sight  of  tlie  left  eye 
failed,  and  two  years  ago  the  right  e3'e,  which  had 
been  getting  worse  all  the  time,  gave  out  also. 
Since  then  Mr.  Walsh  has  lived  with  his  mother, 
but  never  asked  for  or  received  any  public  charity! 
He  is  an  unusually  bright  young  man,  and  has 
an  education  that  would  do  credit  to  manv  hear- 
ing people. 

SELBV  BORN   IN  ENGLAND. 

Clarence  Selby 's  case  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Walsh.     He'  was  born  in  England 
in    1872,    but    when    he    was   only    three    years 
old  his  parents  decided  to  move 'to    the    United 
States,  first  settling  in  New  York  State      Clarence 
was  bright,  and,  like  other  children  until  the&o-e 
of  3  years,  then  was  seized  with  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  and  ears,  and  lost  in  rapid  succes.sion  both 
.sight  and  hearing.     After  his  double  affliction  he 
was  .still  able  to  tell  his  needs  and  desires  to  a 
certain. -xtent  from  the  vocabnlarv  of  words  he 
had  learned  before  his  misfortunc'but  it  was  not   ', 
possible  for  his  parents  or  friends  to  commmiicate   ' 
with  him. 

Everydeaf  and  blind  institution   to  wliirh   hi.^ 


parents  applied  refused  him  admission  ;  the  deaf 
schools  because  they  had  no  appliances  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  and  the  blind  schools 
because  they  could  not  teach  the  deaf 


At  last  the  nuns  of  the  Catholic  Deaf  School  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  took  him  in,  and  one  of  the  good 
sisters  gave  most  of  her  time  and  attention  for 
ten  years  to  his  education.  She  says  he  learned 
to  read  in  less  time  than  the  majority  of  blind 
people  who  could  hear.  So  eager  has  Mr.  Selby 
been  in  his  efforts  to  learn  that  now  he  has  an 
-  education  that,  whi  e  still  not  complete,  would  do 
credit  to  a. graduate  of  any -of  the  city  public 
schools.  In  fact,  he  has  learned  some  matters 
that  public  school  pupils  do  not  know  qr  ever 
.  learn  till  many  }-ears  later.,  . 

Once  Clarence  has  been  told  a  thing  it  is  neve 
orgotten,  and  so  little  in  all  the  early  years  of 
his  blindness  and  of  hearing  he  has  added  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  until  now  he  can  converse  in- 
telligently on  almost  any  ordinary  topic  of  general 
interest  to  the  public  at  large.  His  familj'  and 
friends  tell  him  of  the  latest  current  events  that 
the  papers  record,  and  so  he  always  manages  to 
a  certain  extent  to  be  in  touch  with  the  world 
outside. 

AUTHOR  OF  TWO  BOOKS.  [ 

Mr.  Selb3'  in  spite  of  his  double  affliction  has 
written  two  books  and  man}' poems.  Some  of 
his  poetry  would  do  credit  to  any  person  poss- 
essed of  sight  and  hearing. 

The  last  book  that  this  deaf-mute  published 

'     was  called   "Echoes   of  the  Rainbow  City," 

and  described  his  visit  to  the  Buffalo  exposition 

andhis  impressions  of  the  things  hesaw  there. 

His  natural  talents,  if  properly  encouraged, 
could  be  still  further  brought  out  and  made' 
him  one  of  the  most  wonderful  blind  persons' 
the  world  has  ever  known.  A  largepart  of  the' 
credit  in  developing  the  natural  talents  and  in- 
stincts of  this  mute  is  due  to  the  loving  and 
painstaking  care  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Selby  often  visits  the  Catholic  Deaf 
School  at  Twelfth  and  May  streets,  where  he 
is  always  received  as  a  guest  of  honor. 

Neither  of  the.se  blind  deaf-mutes  is  looking' 
forchairty,  but  when  their  relatives  are  called 
away,  if  they  live  to  be  old,  they  may  suffer' 


some  of  life's  vicissitudes  unless  a  home  for 
deaf-blind  people  should  be  established,  and 
surely  if  any  class  of  people  deserves  public 
sj'mpath}'  and  support,  no  one  will  den}'  that 
such  unfortunates  should  be  properlj' attended 
to  first  of  all. 

One  of  Mr.  Selby's  poems  is  as  follows  : 

I  have  an  ideal  world  all  my  own, 

No  mortal  can  share  it  willi  nie  ; 
Its  mysteries  to  all  will  be  ever  unknown, 

No  eye  its  rare  beauties  can  see. 

My  sky  is  the  lovelie.st  and  brightest  of  blue, 

Its  clouds  are  so  misty  and  white  ; 
The  sun  ever  shines  in  my  ideal  world, 

And  unknown  is  the  darkness  of  night. 

In  my  idealworld  bright  flowers  ever  bloom. 

And  the  leaves  of  my  trees  never  fade. 
And  birds  of  bright  plumage  make  them  a  home 

And  sing  in  each  flowery  glade. 

In  my  ideal  world  the  landscapes  are  fair, 

There  are  valleys  and  mountains  and  hills  ; 
Bright  rivers  and  streams  glide  peacefully  on, 
And  brooklets  with  murmuring  rills. 

In  my  ideal  world  bright  forms  I  see 

With  faces  exquisitely  fair, 
For  happy  and  peaceful  they  ever  can  be, 

Unknown  is  all  sorrow  and  care. 

In  my  ideal  world  all  musical  sounds 

Are  purest  and  clearest  in  tone  ; 
In  silvery  sweetness  the  harmonies  blend. 

No  discord  there  ever  is  known. 

Oh,  my  ideal  world  !     Words  but  faintly  describe 

The  beauteous  things  I  can  see  ; 
All  praise  to  my  Father,  the  Great,  the  Supreme, 

Who  conferred  these  great  blessings  on  one. 

IS  A  WILLING  TALKER. 

Aside  from  his  many  other  qualities  which  en- 
dear him  to  his  friends,  Mr.  Selby  is  very  sociable 
and  always  ready  to  talk  to  anyone  whoiu  he 
.meets.  He  possesses  the  gift  of  speech  to  a  very 
ilimited  extent,  but  only  his  family  and  a  few 
'friends  can  understand  him.  He  is  very  fond  of 
the  society  of  women  and  is  never  so  happy  as 
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iih  them  in  the  sign  lan- 
o-ua-e  His  .sense  of  touch  is  very  delicate,  and 
So  rSatter  how  last  a  person  spells  the  words  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  he  will  ""de'.stan'i 
and  often  know  what  is  going  to  be  said  bef^ore 
the  person  talking  with  him  has  finf^f^f  5^^^"° 
the  words.  He  is  a  great  reader  of  blind  litera- 
ture He  also  uses  the  blind  method  of  writing. 
One  other  peculiarity  about  the  cases  of  Mr. 
Selby  and  Mr.  Walsh  is  that  Mr.  Selby  s  eyes  are 
entirely  closed  while  Mr.  Walsh's  are  w^^^  "P^ 
and  stare  at  you  in  a  peculiar  way  Mr.  Selby  is 
31  and  Mr.  Walsh  30  years  o\a.—H.  P.  Lamb,  m 
Chibago  Record- Herald. 

FALL   RIVER    (MASS,)    HERALD, 


Tuesday,    March    1,   1904. 
Pensions  for  the  Blind^; 

Washington.  March  l.-^TTte  Senate 
committee  on  pensions  yesterday  au- 
thorized a  favorable  report  on  pension 
appropriation  bill  with  amendment,  in- 
creasing to  $100  a  month  the  pensions  of 
veterans  who  are  totally  blind  as  the  re- 
sult of  service  in  the  Civil  war.  This 
amendm,ent  will  increase  the  total  ap- 
propriation under  the  bill  to  $201,000. 

HARTFCRO    (CONW.^    ^!V^-, 


BRIDGEPORT    (CONN,)     STANDARD 


Tuesday,  March  1,  1904. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Tracy  of  New'York  re- 
cently read  a  paper  before  the  Clinical 
Society  of  the  New  York  School  of  Ad- 
vanced Therapeutics,  on  the  practical 
use  of  radium.  He  urged  the  use  .if 
pure  radium  with  an  activity  of  about 
1,000,000  instead  of  the  preparations  of 
[2,000  to  20,000  activity.  He  said  that  he 
had  found  radium  of  value  in  opticatro- 
phy  where  the  condition  was  of  less 
tlian  five  years'  standing.  After  that 
time  it  was  of  little  use.  He  made  no 
claim  of  cures  in  cases  of  blindness 
from  this  cause,  but  certainly  fliougnt 
that  radium  was  worth  trying  in  such 
cases,  as  it  seemed  to  have  a  positive 
efCect  on  diseased  tissues,  aad  he  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  found 
effectual  in  deep-seated  cases  which  the 
X-rays  did  not  appear  to  reach.  In 
such  cases  vadium  can  be  applied  di- 
rectly at  the  seat  of  the  disease  and 
t-«hereiu  it  lias  a  decifed  J^^vaiita^ejover 
the  K-rays. 


BIDDEFORD    fiVE, 


Wednesday,  March  2,  1904. 
— The  ooDoerti  which  Prof.  Edoaard 
Clark,  the  bliWT  organist  of  St 
Joseph's  chnroli,  had  arranged  to  giv€ 
at  National  hall  on  the  evening  o) 
March  8tb  under  the  auspices  of  St. 
Jean  Baptiste  sooiety  has  been  post 
poned  to  the  evenine  of  April  Sth. 
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Address  all  communicatlonB  and  sabscrlp- 
tlon*  to  THE  MICHIGAN  MIBBOB, 

Flint,  Mich. 

NATIONAL    SCHOOL  FOR   2E£. 
DEAF-BLIND. 


Some>one  of  the  deaf  press  recently 
started  a  discussion  favoring  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  school  for  the 
deaf-blind.  The  Ohw  Chronicle,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  raises  some  objections  to  it 
upon  the  following  grounds: 

"The  effort  of  one  of  our  worthy  ex- 
changes to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  na- 
tional school  for  children  who  are  deaf 
and  blind  will  hardly  meet  with  the 
approval  of  persons  experienced  in 
teaching  this  unfortunate  class  ot  chil- 
dren and  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of 
what  their  environment  should  be.  As 
far  as  their  individual  instruction  is 
concerned  it  would  not  matter  whether 
they  were  in  a  national  or  state  instuti- 
tion  or  whether  they  were  at  home  with 
a  private  teacher.  But  every  classifi- 
cation only  throws  an  additional  limita- 
tion around  their.opportunitiesto  learn. 

"It,  therefore,  appears  that  these 
children  should  have  as  much  associa- 
tion as  possible  with  persons  who  can 
see  and  use  manual  alphabet.  In  our 
Slate  Schools  this  opportunity  is  given 
and  the  deaf  and  blind  not  only  have 
the  valuable  instruction  of  special 
teachers,  but  also  receive  much  infor- 
mation from  the  children  in  the  deaf 
school;  and  with  such  information  na- 
turally comes  pleasure  and  happiness. 
We,  therefore,  feel  that  it  would  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  such  children  to 
be  classified  in  one  school  where  they 
would  be  deprived  of  the  broader 
companionship  of  the  deaf  who  can  see 
and  talk  freely." 


W: 
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Friday,  March  4,  1904. 
,,J^^°""'f«'  is  yearly  'treated  to  a 
<o]i(eit  ^^nluh,  beside  being-  exvejlent 
*■■-■"  '■  musical  point  of  vre«.  is  one 
,,deeply  interesting-  and 
lie  t-oukl  imagine, 
(----rt  des  aA-eugles,"  or 
Jilnd,  given  annually  by  I 
^^^■^^^^^^cians  of  the  city.  An 
orchestra  of  50  pieces,  a  poxverful  cho" 
lus  and  several  soloists,  all  blind,  -n-lU  ' 
ake  part  this  year  in  the  programme, 
■«r^  '^iy"?  "^-■''^  "'<^<^'^-  Mas.senefs 
Marie  Madeleine,"  a  .symphony  from  , 
;  a  famous   triology   of  ^vhich    the   other 

ivtn  r"'-*"'*'  7'''"  "'"^  "^^  Vierge." 
»  will  be  given  by  the  orchestra  Ind  ' 
Schorus.  This  will  be  the  first  perforra- 
;  ance  of  the  worl-:  in  AmericH 
bv^'H,!'""""^  concerts-  are  patronized  , 
English  ,",vln  "^  Monti^eal's  society,  ! 
J^ngnsh  as  ^ell  as  l^^rench.  Thev  have) 
"'.",.'"''"',*'''« ''J'  Si^'*-"  for  a  number  off 
-nd  erin.  .-?'  ,T.  °^  "  "^^^P  artistic! 
..Id  educational  Interest  as  showing  to  ' 

teachi„r'f'5H°'l,-"'''  attained  the' 
teaching  ot  the  blind  in  the  Car-idi-in 
metropolis.  >-  dn.iaian 


PR0V!3j;N 


-Sl.EGT^Arv'. 


r  Friday,   i^ylarch   4,   1SC4. 

FOk   THE    BLIND. 

Legislative   Hearing  on  Act  for  Edu- 
cating the   Sightless. 

An  interesting-  hearing-  toolv  i^lace  at 
the  state  house  today  before  the  house 
committee   on   cducatiou   on  a  resolution 
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An     Bdnoatlonal     Hennns- 

The  committee  on  education  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  a  hear- 
ing yesterday  at  the  rising  of  the  House 
on  the  resolution  making  provision  for 
the  instruction  of  adult  blind  residents  of 
the  State.  itrWe'fTt  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  be  authorized  to  arrangre 
for  the  instruction  of  blind  i>ersoni3  at 
their  homes,  and  $1500  is  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  that  purpose. 

No  one  opposed  the  act  at  yesterday's 
hearing.  The  Sarah  E.  Doyle  Club  is 
responsible  for  its  being  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Asseriibly,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  that  club,  as  -well  as  the 
Rhode  Island  Woman's  Club,  were  pres- 
ent. In  addition,  there  were  Commis- 
sioner of  Schools  Thomas  B.  Stockwell. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Small  and 
Miss  Kimball  of  South  Seekonk,  -  for- 
,  merly  of  this  city,  who  is  herself  blind 
and  has  been  a  teacher  of  the  blind. 


tV^^aO^^. 


For  the  Adult  Blind. 

To  the   Editor  of  The  Ckronicle:— 

Some  of  yonr  readers  -were  mnch  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  last 
•winter  asking  tor  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  study  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  adult  blind.  They  may  like  to 
hear  the  fate  of  the  bill  and  -what  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  have  been 
doing  since. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  last  spring, 
and  the  Governor  appointed  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Hart-well,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  Esq.,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  Dean  of  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, the  members  of  this  Commission — all 
of  them  public-spirited  citizens,  -willing  to 
serve  the  cause  and  give  their  valuable 
time  without  compensation. 

They  visited  the  Industrial  Institutes  and 
Homes  for  tbe  Blind  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  and  made  such 
further  study  of  the  work  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  other  states  and  other 
countries  as  they  could  in  the  time  allowed 
them  before  their  report  to  the  present 
Legislature  on  January  15th. 

They  felt  unprepared  to  present  any  plan 
which  would  commit  the  state  to  a  per- 
manent policy  or  a  large  expense,  but  they 
earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  commission  of  five  members 
who  should  be  empowered  to  conduct  a 
complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  learn  "the  condition, 
material,  prospects,  capacity  and  needs  of 
each  blind  person."  It  should  "study  and 
determine  upon  the  locality  which  best 
affords  advantages  for  shop  schools,  and 
should  procure  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  same,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  large  centres  of  the  state."  It  should 
"establish  a  bureau  for  aid  and  information 
which  should  promote  opportunities  among 
the  blind  for  self-help,"  and  take  into  con- 
sideration a  movement  to  secure  a  uniform 
embossed  type  for  the  blind  in  order  that 
those  people  who  are  already  hampered  by 
blindness  shall  not  have  to  learn  the  five 
systems  of  types  and  points  now  in  use,  in 
order     to     read     the     comparatively     few 
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embossed  books  prepared  for  their  fingers. 

While  waiting  for  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
the  Adult  Blind  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  P.  P.  Camp-i 
bell  and  send  him  over  the  state  with  his 
remarkable  lecture  "Seeing  by  Touch." 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  great  work  done  by  his  blind 
father  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  moving  pictures  showing  the 
blind  pupils  at  work  and  play,  never  fails 
to  win  the  interest  of  his  audiences.  In- 
deed, so  interesting  is  the  lecture  that 
Mr.  Campbell  is  often  requested  to  repeat  it 
in  the  same  town,  while  in  the  cities, 
ch  arches  and  clubs  are  alike  interested  by 
his  story  of  what  the  blind  can  do  when 
trained. 

Since  the  very  favorable  report  of  the 
Commission,  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  have  sent  an 
appeal  to  the  women's  clubs  throughout 
the  state,  asking  for  their  co-operation  in 
the  much  needed  work  of  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  This  appeal  reads: 
"The  welfare  of  the  adult  blind  concerns 
the  entire  state.  Each  community  should  be 
a  friend  to  its  own.  Friendliness  begins 
with  learning  the  individual  need.  System 
is  essential  to  success.  The  most  tlioroughly 
organized  body  of  workers  along  progressive 
lines  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Therefore 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Associaion  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind  beg  you,  Madame  Presi- 
dent, to  call  the  attention  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department  of  your  club  at  its  next 
meeting  to  the  desirability  of  co-operating 
in  laying  a  practical  foundation  for  wise 
assistance  in  self-help.  Permit  the  sug- 
gestion that  you  enlist  the  interest  of  some 
town  official  who  can  bring  aid  already  at 
his  command.  The  census  of  1895  gives  — 
blind  persons  in  yonr  town.  Will  you 
kindly  report  your  method  of  work?" 

The  work  of  finding  the  nineteen  blind 
people  in  Brookline  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  friendy  visiting  has  already  brought 
some  good  results.  A  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  them  will  occur  on  the  26th  of  this 
month.  M.   R.  Hodder. 


How  the  Blind  Are  Educated 

Work  Being  Accomplished  by  Infinite  Patience  with  the  Physically  Deficient— Picture 
Photos  Made  at  the  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIN1>_  TO 

HE  first  school 
tor  the  blind 
oi-ganized  in 
this  co-untry 
was  begun  by 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  in 
vooms  in  his  father's 
house,  Bos.ton,  Mass. 
This  developed  into 
what  is  now  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  meet 
famous  institution  of 
Its  kind  in  America,  if 
not  on  the  globe.  It 
was  brought  into  promi- 
nence particularly  by 
the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  reports 
of  whose  progress  issued 
by  Dr.  Howe  were 
sought  in  all  civilized 
centers  of  the  world. 
Charles  Dickens  added 
to  its  fame  by  his  Amer- 
ican Notes,  while  its 
present  director,  Dr.  M. 
Anagnos,  has  added  to 
Its  prominence  by  hia 
education  within  ita 
walls  of  Helen  Keller. 

Since  the  founding  of 
this  school  in  1832  others 
have  been  established  in 
various  states,  until 
there  are  now  in  this 
country  forty-two  sucjj 
Bchoo'-s.  with  an  enroll- 
ment during  the  la.st 
year  of  4,358  pupils.  Tha 


USE  A    TTPEWTRITBR— Photo  by  a  Staff  Artist 
course  of  study  Is  prac- 
tically the  same   In  all,    . 
being   that,   with   a  few 
modification,   in  use  throughout   the  public 
schools   of   the  country. 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind,  le- 
gally known  as  Institute,  was  established 
in  1875,  with  Prof.  Samuel  Bacon  as  super- 
intendent. Himself  a  blind  man,  he  is  typ- 
ical of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  ability 
coupled  with  perseverance,  by  a  sightless 
person.  A  college  graduate,  he  was  also 
the  first  superintendent  of  both  the  Illinois 
and  the  Iowa  schools  for  the  blind.  Past 
80  years  of  age,  he  now  resides  on  his  farm 
but  a  few  miles  from  Nebra.ska  City. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  blind  child  enter 
school  early  in  life,  before  the  various  pe- 
culiar habits  too  often  noticed  among  b:ind 
persons  have  become  fixed,  as  it  is  found 
difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  break  up 


ch  habits. 


of  age 


early  enough,  unless  the  school  is  provided 
for  work  .with  kindergarten  methods.  At 
home  it  is  probable  that  the  sightless  child 
has  been  so  humored  and  petted  that  he  is 
practically  helpless,  and  it  is  the  first  work 
of  the  school  to  encourage  him  to  do  for 
himself  Simple  work  with  the  fingers, 
such  as  stringing  beads  or  buttons,  is  given 
him.  He  is  taught  to  feed  himself  and  to 
be  neat  in  his  habits.  Obedience  very  often 
has  to  be  taught,  though  not  much  difii- 
culty  Is  usually  experienced,  as  he  is  In- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  those  about  him. 
Soon  will  begin  the  work  of  learning  to 
read.  The  teacher  places  a  finger  of  the 
pupil  upon  a  letter  embossed,  or  "raised," 
upon  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the 
name  of  the  letter  is  told  him.  After  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  trials,  depending 
on  the  aptitude  of  the  child,  he  is  able  to 
distinguish  Ui©  various  letters  by  the  sense 


of  touch.  It  |8  the  old  "alphabet"  methoS 
of  former  days,  the  modern  "word"  and 
'sentence"  methods  not  being  found  gen-  . 
erally  practicable  In  the  teaching  of  sight- 
less children,  their  field  of  "vision"  being 
limited  to  the  -small  area  covered  by  the 
tip  of  their  finger. 

The  usual  work  of  the  common  Bchool»  Is 
taken  up.  Number  work  Is  done  by  the 
aid  of  blocks  and  other  objects.  As  the 
child  progresses,  mental  exercises  of  In- 
creasing difficulty  are  given  until  the  pupil 
finds  little  difllculty  in  carying  In  mind 
problems  that  to  the  average  boy  or  girl 
jln  the  common  schools  would  seem  an  Im- 
possibility. The  minvd  of  the  sightless  child 
'is  not  distracted  by  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jects Impressing  themselves  through  the 
sense  of  sight  upon  the  attention  of  his 
more  fortunate  seeing  brother  or  sister.  In 
geography,  mafj.g  with  a  relieved  surface 
are  used,  rivers  being  indicated  by  a  shal- 
low groove,  while  cities  may  be  shown  by 
means  of  tack  heads  of  varying  size  and 
shape,  denoting  relative  importance.  As 
text  books  on  the  various  subjects  are  now 
available  in  the  embossed  system,  the 
teaching  of  grammar,  algebra,  geometry, 
history,  etc.,  presents  little  difficulty.  These 
hooks  may  be  had  in  either  the  "line"  or 
"point"  system.  In  the  former  the  letters 
resemble  in  outline  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  our  ordinary  ink-print  books 
and  papers,  while  in  the  latter  the  letters 
are  represented  by  a  dot,  or  combination 
of  dots,  partly  punched  through  the  paper. 
'  For  example,  the  colon  (;)  of  the  ink-print 
hook,  if  embossed,  would  be  the  letter  "1" 
of  the  "point"  system,  while  the  period  (.) 
would  be  the  letter  "c,"  and  the  upper  dot 
of  the  colon,  or  the  period  inverted,  would 
be  the  letter  "e."  Two  colons  placed  side 
by  side  (::)  would  give  the  combination 
"th."  Taking  three  colons  (:::)  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  "number  sign,"  indi- 
cating that  the  character  following  is  a 
figure  rather  than  a  letter.  Thus  we  say 
a  letter  is  one,  two  or  three  points  long, 
while  it  cannot  be  more 
than  two  points  high. 
The  letter  "n"  would  be 
represented  by  two 
periods,  thus  ..  or  two 
.  dots  on  the  lower  line, 
while  two  dots  on  the 
upper  line  is  "a."  Ne- 
braska would  be  made 
as    follows: 

The  point  sj-stem  is 
rapidly  displacing  the 
"line"  system  for  two 
reasons:  It  can  readily 
be  written  by  means  of 
a  simple  device, .  hence 
Is  used  for  taking  note 
by  the  student,  and  for 
correspondence;  andean 
be  read  by  a  person 
losing  sight  later  in  life, 
while  the  "line"  letters 
must  be  learned  in  early 
childhood. 

A  considerable  amount 
of  literature  is  now 
available  for  the  blind, 
the  output  of  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  Hous2  for 
the  Blind  at  Louis\ille, 
Ky.,  supported  by  the 
interest  derived  from 
$250,000  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  by  the  federal 
government  In  1ST9,  and 
Invested  in  4  per  cent 
bonds. 

Music  is  taught,  not 
by  "ear,"  but  from 
music  written  in  the 
music  "point"  notation. 
This  is  often  written  by 
the  pupil  himself,  the 
teacher  dictating  from 
an  ordinary  musical 
score.    If  it  be  work  for 


O^ACHESra  A  BLIND   BOY  THE  ALPHABET-Photo  by 
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BLIND  MAN  AT  THE  PIPE    ORGAN— Ptoto   by  a   b'tatt 

ArUst. 

the  piano,  the  pupil  seated  at  the  instru- 
ment reads  his  music  with  one  hand,  play- 
ing with  the  other.  A  few  measures  only 
are  assigned  as  a  lesson,  but  with  regular- 
daily  work  and  practice  many  soon  acquire 
a  considerable  repertory. 

Piano  tuning  is  found  a  profitable  trade 
for  those  having  the  requisite  aptitude, 
though,  comparatively  few  blind  can  be- 
come successful  tuners,  lacking  in  either 
"ear"    or  mechanical   skill. 

Carpet  weaving,  broom  making,  ham- 
mock netting,  etc.,  are  taught  and  afford 
a  more  or  less  remunerative  occupation. 
Girls  are  taught  to  cook,   knit,   mend,   etc. 

The   Nebraska  school   has   at  present  an 


coum"^"'    '*'    «i^ty-three7  though    eighty 
could  .be  accommodated,  and  it  is  to  bHn^ 

■I he  boy  is  nowJn_s^ool^d^ng  well. 

MONDAY,   MARChTV^MT^"^ 

A  NEW  TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

M^=?,°1°  '"''  ^°°^  recommendations  of  the 
en  to  hatp  ""^sestion  that  measures  be  tak- 
sigl  tiess  in  T™  embossed  type  for  the 
Of  he  few  hr^'"  "'^'  *^"^  '"^y  ^^^a  ^"' 
withn!,f   ,  °^''  "°'^  published   for   them 

^^es  and'Tn"'^/"  '"""  *^^  «^^  different; 
«n^i    i  ^°'"'^   "°w    in    "se    in    England 

,?l^„'!^fP^'^-     «--■  W.  H.  Murray  of  Sco\- : 
type,  has  solved  this 
Mr.  Mur-i 


land,  with  his 

problem  for  the  people  oTchi; 
ray  lost  an  arm  in  the  mill 
ther  worked,   wh 


and  was  sent  to  school  becau 
debarred  from  manual  work 
knowledge  led  him 
brew  after  he  left  ■ 
himself 


his  fa- 
irs old, 
seemed 
irst  for 
study  Greek  and  He- 
hool,  while  supporting 
»»,.„„  .  .,  .  ^"'■^'  ™a"  carrier,  and  an 
caused  him'?  '°  ^f"  '""^  "'-^'O^^ry  work! 
caused  him  to  apply  to  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland  for  a  foreign  post.     He  j 

Bibles,  and  was  allowed  six  months  in 
Which  to  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and 
the  four  thousand  ideographs,  which  are 
the  smallest  number  of  characters  by  which 
a  ^mple  book  can  be  written  in  Chinese. 

We  who  learn  but  twenty-si.x  letters  be- 
fore  we  can  begin  to  spell  and  read,  can 
easily  believe  that  in  spite  of  their  remark- 
able memories  it  requires  si.^;  years  tor  the 
average  Chinaman  to  learn  to  read,  and 
much  longer  to  write  Ms  language,  so  that  I 
but  one-flfth  of  the  Chinese  can  read,  and  j 
they  are  among  people  of  some  means  and  ; 
leisure.  Mr.  Murray's  zeal  to  begin  his 
work  spurred  him  through  his  difficult  task 
m  the  time  given,  and  he  then  began  to  sell 
what  the  Chinese  call  "The,  Classics  of 
Jesus."  As  he  made  his  daily  rouiias '  Itf 
Pekin  and  other  cities,  he  was  shbli"'^ 
see  so  many  blind  men  and  boys 
and  telling  fortunes  on  the  streets 
learn  that  the  proportion  of  blind  people  Yi; 
China  to  each  thousand  of  Inhabitants  is 
double  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  He 
round  that  neither  schools  nor  asylums 
were  provided  for  the  blind  of  China,  and 
their  darkened  lives  are  filled  with  wretch- 
edness and  crime. 

Mr.  Murray  knew  that  the  blind  of  Europe 
rould  both  read  and  write  by  means  of  the 
Braille— a  system  of  six  embossed  dots  ar-  i 
ranged   in    two   vertical   lines— and    that    by  | 
omitting    some    of    these    dots-    sixty-three  j 
different     combinations    can     be     made     by  I 
which   the  alphabet,   punctuation,   numerals  I 
and   musical   notation  can   be   taught.      Yet 
how    could    he    apply    this     knowledge     to; 
teach   a   language   which    has   no    alphabet,  f 
and  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  reduce' 
to  less  than  40S  sounds?    After  long  ponder-' 
ing  of  this  weighty  subject,   It  occurred   to,' 
him   that,   as  any  combination  of   numbers 
can  be  taught  by  the  Braille  dots,  he  might 
number    the    408   sounds,    and    make    them 
serve  as  an   alphabet,  as  well  as  for  num- 
erals, and  musical  symbols.    Having  worked' 
out   his   idea   he   tried   It    on   an    old    blind 
man    named    Wang,    and    though    his    toil- 
worn  fingers  found  the  points  hard  to  dIs-1 
tingulsh    at   first,    he    learned   to    read    the 
Bible  in  six  weeks,  to  the  delight  of  himself 
and   his  teacher. 

The  Chinese  have  such  a  veneration  for 
learning  that  ho  was  able  to  And  as  many' 
pupils  among  the  blind  boys  of  the  streets 
as  Mr.  Murray  could  feed  and  clothe  on  his 
small  salary;  and  In  three  months  these 
scholars  could  read  and  write  rapidly.  Mr. 
Murray,  though  a  zealous  is  a  gentle  Chris- I 
tian,  and  he  won  all  his  pupils  to  help  in 
his  work.  Dally  they  went  forth  among  j 
the  people  and  read  the  Bible  wherever  they  ' 
found  listeners.  These  boys  soon  attracted 
public  attention  in  a  country  where  the 
honor  paid  to  learning  is  so  very  practical,  ; 


(that  a  lltcsrary  man  Is  exempt  from ITf,; 
J  varieties  of  lg-nominioii3  corporal  punlsh- 
'mont.  (A  scholar  in  presence  of  the  magis- 
trate simply  bows,  then  stands  erect,  where 
a  shopkeeper  or  even  a  merchant  must  lie 
prostrate  in  Chinese  courts.) 

Great  as  was  Mr.  Murray's  Invention  ot 
the  numeral  type,  he  worked  on  unalflorl 
for  eiiiht  years,  denying  himself  even  the 
necessaries  ot  life  In  order  to  teach  mori> 
blind  boys.  It  was  through  the  interest 
of  a  Scotch  lady,  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cum- 
mlng,  a  literary  woman,  travelling  in  China, 
that  the  value  of  Mr.  Murray's  work  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  missionary 
societies  of  England  and  Scotland.  She 
not  only  wrote  articles  on  the  subject  but 
published  a  book  called  "The  Inventor  of 
the  Numeral  Type  for  China."  and  started 
a  fund  for  the  enlargement  of  Mr.  Murray's 
work.  Other  missionaries  examined  the 
numeral  type,  and  were  astonished  at  Its 
simplicity  and  perfection.  They  not  only 
indorsed  it,  but  reported  that  It  deserved 
"the  support  of  every  philanthropist,  and 
the  prayers  of  all  Christians."  Then  the 
British  and  Foreign  Society  made  a  special 
mission  for  Mr.  Murray  In  18S7. 

As  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Murray's  school 
for  the  blind  sprfead  over  the  empire,  sig'ht- 
less  men  came  from  every  province,  brgginj; 
their  way  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Among 
these  was  Ch'ang,  a  Buddhist  scholar, 
who  started  from  Manchuria,  in  winter, 
and  reached  the  mission  nearly  exhausted. 
He  was  thirty-seven  when  he  lost  hi.s 
sight;  he  learned  the  numeral  type  In  a 
few  weeks,  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
Christian.  Ch'ang  hurried  back  to  his 
home  In  Manchuria  to  teach  the  wonderful 
news  of  eternal  life.  Six  months  after  his 
return  Rev.  James  Webster  was  sent  to 
baptize  Ch'ang's  converts,  and  in  his  re- 
port he  says:  "In  these  few  months  Ch'ang 
has  done  more  and  better  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  than  half  a  dozen  for- 
eign   missionaries    could    do    in    as    many 

Ch'ang  is  called  by  the  missionaries  "The 
St.  Paul  of  Manchuria."  This  Is  one  of  a 
score  of  remarkable  cases  of  conversion 
given  bv  Miss  Cummlng. 

After  Mr.  Murray's  school  was  given  suit- 
able buildings  in  Pekin,  a  department  for 
girls  and  women  was  started  by  a  Chinese 
lady  who  was  blind,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  learn  to  read.  Etiquette  forbade 
that  she  should  go  to  the  school,  or  that 
Mr.  Murray  should  go  to  her  house,  al- 
though he  offered  to  teach  her  from  behind 
a  curtain.  As  the  blind  lady  gave  her 
, family  no  peace  in  her  eagerness  to  learn, 
Mr.  Murrky  sent  a  little  boy,  seven  years 
old— young  enough  to  enter  the  women's 
department  of  a  house— who  taught  her  to 
read  and  write  and  she  then  longed  to  share 
her  happy  knowledge  with  others,  and  be- 
came a  teacher.  The  knowledge  gained  by 
the  blind  pupils  became  the  envy  of  the 
seeing  people  and  some  ot  the  Christian 
natives  begged  Mr.  Murray  to  teach  them 
to  read  as  it  they  were  blind.  This  be 
tried  to.  do  by  coloring  the  dots  black,  but 
he  found  this  very  hard  on  the  eyes.  Then 
ho  connected  his  dots  with  black  lines, 
forming  a  series  of  geometric  figures  easy 
to  learn  and  simple  to  write.  Since  then 
the  seeing  flocl?  to  hjs  sfhoo}  and  are  taught 
by  his  blind  pupils  to  read,  and  to  play 
on  several  musical  instruments. 
'  From  the  first  Mr.  Murray  taught  his 
I  boys  to  make  their  own  books,  at  first  by 
I  hand,  but  later  by  machinery  sucli  as  is 
I  used  for  printing  Braille— adapted  to  the 
numeral  type.  In  the  purchase  of  this 
machinery  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
America  had  her  opportunity  to  help.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Smith  of  Easthampton,  Conn.,  hlm- 
'  self  blind,  and  a  most  helpful  worker  for 
I  the  sightless  since  his  youth,  was  instru- 
I  mental  in  furnishing  the  outfit  of  embossed 
points,  typewriters  and  other  apparatus  for 
Mr.  Murray's  school.  The  blind  students 
make  the  stereotype  plates,  read  the  proof 
and  gather  and  bind  the  books.  They  also 
do  much  ot  the  work  of  printing  the  Bibles 
for  those  who  possess  sight. 

It  Is  painful  to  learn  that  this  beneficent 
worli  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Boxers, 
and  many  ot  the  blind  pupils  killed.  Mr! 
and  Mrs.  Murray  and  their  children  were 
I  saved  and  though  sorely  afflicted  over  tlie 
loss  of  their  blind  boys  and  the  ruin  of  the 
school  for  which  they  had  given  twenty 
years  of  their  lives,  they  began  at  once  to 
start  another  school.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment furnished  the  land,  and  Mr.  Murray's 
friends  in  England  and  America  collected 
funds.  Mr.  Smith  again  charged  himself 
with  tlie  task  of  raising  money  for  the  new 
press  and  typewriters. 


I  ■  Mr.  Murray's  life  reads  like  a  romance 
;of  philanthropy:  the  most  wonderful  thing 
about  hl.'j  type  is  that  people  coming  from 
,K0     many     rliffrrr-nt    parts    of    the    empire. 

vhirr-  ihf  dill,  ts  are  ao  unlike  that  they 
fail   In   ij.iii   I    .  !,i  ;   each  other's  speech,   all 

,lc:irn  ;lh    n r,  :  tyiiu  and  adapt  It  to  their 

various  Ui.ilccLs  with  ease.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  when  the  telegraph  was  In- 
troduced into  China  (years  after  Mr.  Mur- 
ray had  perfected  his  system)  the  six  thou- 
sand ideographs  In  common  use  were  each 
given  a  number  to  represent  It,  so  the  Chl- 
'nese  system  ot  telegraphy  Is  purely  a 
numeral  code. 

As  we  ha\-o  seen  Mr,  Murray's  work  be- 
igan  among  tin  i.nni-  vho  would  novt-r  have 
learned  to  r.:  I'i    v.iili'iMi   hi;  invenUrjti  of  the 

the     blind'    ot     .ill      cl  issc-j-the      sl.ghtless 
nephew    ot    Prince    I.i-lIuug-Chang    having 
been  one  of  Mr.  Murray's,  pupils. 
M.  R.  H. 

TUESDAY,   MARCH   8,  1904 
FOR  CHARITY,  $200,000 

Beqnests     Contained    in    the    Will    of 
MisM  Sclieraierliorn 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Marcli  S— Charitable  In- 
stitutions are  bequeathed  .$2O0,0OiJ  by  Sarah 
Schermerhorn,  daughter  ot  William  C. 
Schermerhorn  of  Newport  and  New  York, 
whose  will  was  filej  for  probate  in '  this 
city  today.  The  will  is  dated  New  York, 
May  7,  1003.  To  Grace  Episcopal  Church' 
New  York,  is  left  .fio.OOO  for  mission  work 
among  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish  and 
$25,000  is  left  the  New  York  Episcopal  City 
Missionary  Society  for  general  work. 

Other  bequests  are  as  follows:  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  New  York  city,  for  use  in 
the  West  Side  School,  $,'?0,000;  New  York 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Poor,  $l,-),000;  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  .$aOiK>:  Home  tor  Consumotitvos  Den 
ver,  Col.,  ¥50,000;  Emiline  Plaight,  superin- 
tendent or  the  West  Side  School  New 
York,  .$3000. 

Among  the  bequests  to  relatives  is  one 
of  $75,000  to  Alfred  E.  Schermerhorn,  a 
cousin.  After  further  provisions  for  rela- 
tives the  residue  of  the  estate  Is  left  to 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Brlflghara  and  Mrs.  John 
Innes  Kane  of  New  York,  sisters  of  Miss 
Schermerhorn.  John  I^.  Cadwalader  and 
Charles  L,.  Carpenter  of  that  city  are  the 
executors. 


BOSTOK^  EVENING 

TKAKSCRIPT, 
MARCH    9,    ISOt 

A   Blessed   Typewriting   Maclilne 

To  the  EJitor  ot  the  Transcript: 

One  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  seventy 
cents  were  received  for  the  typewriter  to 
go  south  to  the  blind  teacher  and  preacher. 
Last  Tuesday  a  Remington  of  the  best  and 
latest  pattern  was  sent  on  by  express.  A 
metal  case,  tools  and  paper  went  on  with 
it.  A  balance  of  $1.45  remains.  A  letter 
has  been  received  from  the  recipient  from 
which  I  quote: 

"It  would  sound  too  formal  to  say  I 
thank  you.  My  heart  says  more  than  words 
can  convey.  God  bless  you  and  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  this  most 
acceptable  and  highly  appreciated  gift.  I 
hope  you  will  try  to  express  my  heart-felt 
gratitude  to  the  Idnd  friends  who  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  possess  an  up-to-date 
typewriter.  The  machine  is  not  yet  here, 
but  I  expect  it  in  a  day  or  two." 

I  want  to  add  to  this  my  own  most  grate- 
ful thanks  to  all  who  have  made  this  gift 
possible,  and  to  thank  especially  the  Tran- 
script for  so  generously  allowing  the  use  of 
its   columns. 


STAR/  "Wednesday; 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

Broom-Making  is  the  Industry  in  which 
They  are  iVIost  Successful. 

The  results  obtained  bj;  an  American  fae- 
tory  near  Philadelphia  in  providing  work 
possible  and  profitable  for  the  blind  will 
be  of  iatereut  to  all  concerned  in  that  branch 
of  philanthropy. 

The  plant,  worth  £40,000,  la  nnder  State 
control.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Hermon 
L.  Hall,  ia  L.ind  also,  and  has  recently  de- 
scribed the  work  to  some  English  visitors. 

Harness-making  aud  cigar-making  have 
been  experimented  with.  Basket-making, 
which  is  a  good  employment  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Canada,  where  baskets  are 
more  generally  used,  has  been  found  a 
failure  there. 

Rag-carpet  weaving  and  the  re-caning  of 
worn-out  cane-seat  chairs  are  both  good,  but 
not  sufficient  work  of  this  type  is  afforded. 
Mattress-making  is  suited  to  the  more  skil- 
ful workman,  but  is  very  variable  in  its  mar- 
ket conditions. 

On  the  whole,  broom-making  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  form  of  industry  to 
meet  all  the  requirements.  Blind  men  can 
perform  all  processes  except  color  sorting. 

In  the  Philadelphia  factory  there  are  but 
a  dozen  workers  reqtiired  who  can  see. 


TIMES,    THURSDAY, 
MARCH    3     1904. 

Tbie  TEACHruG  OP  THE  Blikd. — Lord  Midleton 
presided  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  bis  residence  in  Eaton- 
square,  over  the  48th  annual  meeting  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  the  Blind,  of  which  ho  is  president.  A 
large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the  society  were 
present,  including,  in  addition  to  the  speakers,  the  Hon. 
Lady  Peek  and  Miss  Peek,  the  Dowager  Lady  Donleath, 
Lady  Mary  Aldworth  and  the  Ladies  Louisa,  Charlotte, 
and  Enjma  Bernard,  Lady  Cottesloe  and  the  Hon,  Miss 
Fremantlc,  the  Hon.  llrs.  Fremantle,  Lady  Kathleen 
Gaussen  and  Jliss  Gaussen,  tie  Hon,  D.  F.  Fortescne,  and 
Dr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.  Lord  Midleton  said  the  society 
was  accomplishing  a  really  good  and  usefiJ  work  in  a 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  way.  It  bad  a  stafi  of  14  teat;here 
for  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  each  of  them  con- 
stituted a  different  centre.  They  visited  the  blind,  and 
not  only  taupht  them  to  read,  where  that  was  necessary, 
but  advised  them  as  to  their  reading,  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  exchanged  for  them  the  books,  in  Moon's 
and  other  types,  of  the  circulating  lil.Tiry  which  the 
society  had  at  its  disposal,  and  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
its  friends,  was  daUy  augmented.  The  work  was  a  grow- 
ing one,  and  during  the  past  12  months  they  had  1,861 
cases  on  their  registers,  an  increase  of  nearly  GO  on  the 
nmnbcrs  for  1S02.  The  fund  which  was  rtused  by  the 
fe.stival  dinner  held  in  April  last  would  not  only  clear 
them  of  debt,  but  would  probably  carry  them  throtigh  the 
present  year.  Unless,  however,  they  could  increase  the 
I  annua]  subscriptions,  which  did  not  amotmt  to  quite  £500  a 
I  year,  there  must  be  a  yearly  deficit,  which  pressed  very 
I  heavily  on  the  commifLee.  Miss  Bainbrigge,  the  secre- 
tary, read  the  nnnnal  report,  and,  in  moving  its  adop- 
tion, tie  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
bringing  the  various  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
into  connexion  with  one  another,  and  said  that  this 
society  dealt  with  a  most  important  side  of  the  work, 
visiting,  .ns  it  did,  and  cheering  poor  blind  people,  many 
of  whom  led  isolated  and  lonely  lives.  Canon  Fleming, 
in  seconding  tho  motion,  said  there  were  none  who 
needed  instruction  more  th.an  the  blind,  and  none  who 
responded  to  it  more  intelligently  and  gratefally.  They 
were  thankful  that,  people  were  becoming  increasingly 
interested  in  the  blind  jxior.  T"he  motion  was  adopted. 
The  members  of  the  committee  were  elected  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Walter  Dixson.  who  afterwards  read 
passages  from  a  Braille  book.  The  president  aimonnoed 
tliat  since  the  last  meeting  the  list  of  vice-presidents  had 
been  augmented  by  the  names  of  the  ArchbL^hop  of 
Canterbnry,  the  Bishop  of  SU  Albais^  and  Lord 
iJalisLuiT. 


Pustom  Wxrnimxmt 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1904 

Guadalupe     Rosillo.   a     Mexican     woman 
who    is    totally    blind,    sells    Bibles    for    the 


six-year-old  son;  last  year  she  soli 
one  thousand  Spanish  Testament; 
Bibles  and  separate  gospels. 


BRISl^OL   TIMES   AM)   MIRKOR. 
FRIDAY,   MARCH   4,   1^V04.^ 


The  report,  of  the  amiual  meeting  of  the( 
Bristol  Association  for  the  Home  Teaching  and  I 
Industrial  Employment  of  the  Blind,  which 
appears  in  another  column,  is  very  instructive  i 
as  well  as  curious  reading.  There  has  been  an 
increase. in  the  number  of  blind  beggars  from 
the  Principality  since  the  civic  authorities  of 
Cardiff  have  stopped  mendicity  in  their 
streets.  Speaker.s  pointed  out  that  it  was 
esoeedingly  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible, 
to  induce  blind  people  to  earn  therr  livelihood 
by  handicraft  so  long  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  obtain  twenty  or  more  shillings  weekly 
by  begging.  j 

One  case  of  a  blind  beggar  who  was  well- 
to-do  was  mentioned.  An  old  man  who  ha^  \ 
lost  his  sight,  and  who  sought  alms  in  Park 
Street,  had  married  a  young  woman,  who 
assisted  him.  By  their  joint  efforts  they  j 
wheedled  money  enough  from  the  charitable  ; 
and  pitying  public  to  enable  them  to  keep  a 
servant.  A  second  instance  of  what_  blind', 
beggars  can  "earn"  was  made  public  in  the] 
Bristol  Police  Court  the  other  day.  A  man 
who  had  lost  his  sight  employed  a  lad,  at  very 
liberal  wages,  to  lead  him  about  to  beg,  by 
which  means  he  was  able  oftentimes  to  make 
ten  shillings  a  day.  A  third  case  that  coines 
to  mind  may  be  added.  A  blind  man,  who 
lived  at  Bedminster,  by  playing  a  harmonium 
and  singing  in  the  streets,  was  able  to  get  a 
very  fat  living.  He  l^ecame  a  man  of  pro- 
perty, the  owner  of  several  houses,  and  went 
on  Sundays  to  church  wearing  a  suit  of  fine 
broadcloth,  and  a  massive  gold  watch  and 
chain. 

HOME  TEACHING  OF  THE 
BLIND. 


THE  HARMPUL  EESULTS  OF  STREET 
t^  BEGGING. 

m        — - 

A  WELL-TO-DO  MENDICANT. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Home  Teachin"  and  Industrial  Employment  of 
the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  at  the  institution, 
65a,  Park  Sti-eet,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Matthew  Dodeworfh. 

Mrs,  J.  F.  PEERY  (the  hon.  eecretajy)  read 
the  report  for  the  pact  ye^r,  which  stated  that 
the  eubscnptione  ajnounted  to  ker»  thaii  ^£200— 
?■  very  isnuill  and  inadequate  amo'unt  for  a  city 
like  Bristol.  The  committee  especially  aeked 
for  greater  support  for  the  indnstrial  pa.Tt  of 
the  aesooiation.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
blind  people  to  entirely  finish  theii-  work  with- 
out help,  so  it  was  necfeeary  that  they  ehoaiid  | 
bo  employed  in  institntioos  where  there  was 
6ui>ervisioja,  and  where  a  sale  could  be  found  ,: 
toj-  the  goods.  The  work  done  bv  the  gii-ls  was 
beautiful,  and  was  sold  at  the  lowest  possible: 
profit  to  the  inetitution,  most  of  the  )>enefit 
being  given  to  the  blind  worker.  At  present  i 
the-re  was  a.  Aery  large  stock  oo  hand,  and  were 
it  not  that  tivo  ealesworden  were  employed  to 
go  from  place  to  place  selling  the  work  the  com- 
mibteo  felt  that  they  could  not  continue  to  give 
daily  employment  to  the  blind,  and  pay  them 
wages,  as  they  did  at  pre&eut.  A  list  of  those 
place,'!  was  giver,,  and  it  was  mentioned  that, 
H.K.H.  the  Princess  of  WaJes  had  again  beem 
one  of  the  purchasers.  Many  more  towns  might 
be  sent  to  if  ladies  oonld  be  found  who  wo'uld' 
Icindly  superintend  the  visit  of  the  sajesiwoman, 
by  keeping  the  basket  of  work  at  their  houses, 
and  receiving  each  day  the  money  taken  by  th« 

Miss  R.  E.  PEASE  (hon.  treasurer  of  the  home 
teaching  brancli|  presented  a  statement  of  ac- 
counts, which  snowed  that  there  was  a  small 
Ijalance  over  expenditure,  which  had  been 
p;jssed  to  the  industrial  branch. 

Miais  M.  GRACE  (hon.  treasui-er  a!  the  indusi- 
tnal  branch)  read  the  financial  statement  re- 
lating thereto.  It  showed  that  there  was  an 
adverse  balance  of- about  .£.50. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
LliR  r,-port  and  accounts,  said  the  details  of  the 
work  ivwe  well  kno<HTi  to  all  pa'esent,  and  he 
thp.r<iove  only  desired  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
[VS  tlie  value  of  such  a  work  as  that  dooie  by 
the  association  in, following  up  those  who.  were] 


bliiSaT  and  impressing  upon  them  the  need  of  | 
self-rcepect  a.nd  the  honourable  indepeadenaoe 
which  education,  teaching,  and  the  methods 
brought  to  them  enabled  them  to  exercise.  The. 
greatest  fixing  was  to  build  up  the  characters  ot 
blind  people,  and  to  encourage  them  to  feel  that 
they  were  not  to  bow  dowTi  to  their  infirmity  or 
to  yield  to  it  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  over- 
come.  It  was  encouraging  to  know  how  many 
blind  people  laid  themselves  out  to  leaxn  how  to 
overcome  their  infirmity,  and  the  way  they  did 
eo.  All  who  had  any  feeling  and  sympathy  with 
those  in  distress  must  be  gratified  and  encour- 
aged by  the  joy  and  pleasxrre  derived  by  the 
blind  when  they  found  they  could  go  out  into 
the  world  and  become  seU-supporting  and  in- 
dependent members  of  society.  Such  personfii 
were  gifts  to  society,  because  they  proved  the 
capacity  of  human  determination  to  overcome 
physical  difficulties,  and  because  they  were  ex- 
amples to  others  who,  with  less  afflictions,  were 
inclined  to  yield  to  circumstances.  Such  a  work, 
therefore,  as  that  accomplished  by  the  society 
was  very  valuable;  and  the  tenderness  and  sym- 
'  pa  thy  with  which  it  was  carried  out  must  be  a 
great  advantage  and  encouragement  to  blind 
■people.  Beyond  those  who  went  to  the  Blind 
'  Asylum  there  were  very  many  in  their  own 
homes  who  needed  care  and  attention.  ) 

Mr.  G.  H.  MEAD  seconded  the  resolution.  It 
was  gratifying  to  learn  that  blind  people  were 
so  well  looked  after.  He  wished  Bristoliansi 
would  do  more  than  they  did  to  help  on  the' 
work. 
The  resolution  was  adopted.  ; 

Mr.  COLEMAN,  Mr.  BEREIMAN,  and  Mr. 
JEEEERIES,  teachers  employed  by  the  associa- 
tion, gave  each  a.n  account  of  his  work.  jUj. 
JEFFERIES  said  that  there  were  in  Bristoll 
about  3C0  blind  peiople,  comparatively  few  of 
whom  were  knoT^Ti  to  the  public.  B'lind  folk, 
.  who  earned  their  own  livelihood  wei-e  generallyj 
1  independent,  but  street  beggars,  as  a  rule,  were^ 
cringing,  helpless  creatures.  There  had  been: 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  cf  these  people 
in  Bristol  recently,  which  he  atti-ibuted  ta 
the  fact  that  street  begging  by  blind  folkj 
was  forbidden  in  Cardift',  and  some  of, 
them  had  come  to  Bristol  to  pu«SU6 
their  habiis.  He  wished  begging  was  pro- 
hibited in  Bristol.  If  a  stop  could  be  put  to 
begging  much  of  the  misei-y  of  the  blind  mendi- 
cants worrld  be  done  away  with.  He  mentioned 
two  cases  from  Cardifl:  in  iVhich  a  livelihood  was 
obtained  by  begging.  Helpless  people  would  be 
better  off  in  a  home- — even  in  a  woikhouee — 
than  in  the  streets;  but  if  healthy  people  who 
wei-e  blind  found  they  could  not  beg,  they  would' 
turn  their  attention  to  some  occupation  ivlijereby 
thoy  could  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  difficult  to 
induce  those  who  had  bean  begging  to  earn  their 
living  in  any  other  way. 

The  Rev.  T.  BOIJGHTON  ohseixved  that  blind 
people  wanted  some  means  by  which  they  could 
■fessan  the  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  by  which 
they  could  obtain  an  honeet  livelihood,  and 
thereby  feel  that  they  were  no  lomger  a  burden, 
to  their  family  and  their  friends.  If  they  were 
to  be  dealt  with,  it  could  only  be  by  means  of 
a  central  association  such  as  that.  There  was 
need  for  the  claims  of  the  society  to  be.  made 
more  generally  known  to  the  public. 

The  Rev.  J.  MAJRLE  pointed  out  that  the  work 
of  the  society  relieved  the  conmiunity  from,  a 
heavy  burden  and  a  good  deal  of  imposition. 
Bristol  people  should  wipe  off  the  adveree 
balance,  and  contribute  moi^e  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  G,  EINGDON,  chaplain  and 
supsirtntendent  of  the  Bristol  Blind  iisylum, 
said  there  was  such  a  marvellous  fascination 
about  the  work  of  instructing  the  blind  to  thoee 
engaged  in  it  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  him  that 
far  more  people  did  not  join  in  it.  The  kindred 
institution  with  which  he  was  connected  felt 
.  the  in(:ense  value  of  the  operations  of  the 
Aesociatio^  for  the  Home  Teachipg  of  the  Blind, 
and  looked  Mpon  it  as  a  sister.  In  every  way  the 
work  carried  on  by  that  association  was  of  great 
•value  to  the  bTOther  establishment,  because  the 
managers  knew  that  girls  who  left  the  Blind 
Asylum  would  be  looked  after,  to  a  great  extemt, 
.by  the  eist.eT  society,  wbo  would  keep  in  touch 
vfith  them.  That  coiild  not  be  done  by  the 
Asylum  without  a  considerable  increase  of  their 
organisation  and  stafi.  Only  recently  one  of 
the  girls  left;  he  -nTote  to  Mrs.  Perry  about  her, 
and  he.  was  ple;ised  to  knew  that  she  was  going 
to  be  looked  after.  The  two  institutions  w'ere 
now  workkig  together  as  brother  and 
sister.  By  the  nature  of  the  labours  the 
association  was  engaged  in,  it  was  helping 
to  solve  the  problem  which  the  Asylum 
found  90  great,  namely,  that  of  providing  suit- 
able work  in  which  girls  could  be  employed,  and 
at  which  they  could  earn  decent  wages,  and  feel 
a  sense  of  independence.  Rega.rding  the  beggars 
in  the  streets,  the  Asylum  manageas  were  trying 
to  get  hold  of  them,  and  induce  them  to  go  into 
the  worlcshop:  but  they  discovered  that  that  was 
very  diificult.  Som.e  of  the  blind  had  never 
learned  a  trade,  and  othen-s,  who  were  skilled 
in  handicraft,  prefeaaed  to  remain  begging,  be- 
cause thereby  they  obtained  far  more  money. 
One  pejson  who  was  induced  to  go  into  the  shop 
left  it  sjoon  after.  If  the  authorities  of  blind  in- 
Rtihntions    rould    solve    the    problem   of    employ- 


■beg,  ana  their  i^^^^,-  «p.i-vjuit.  As  lomg  as 
thfm  to  1^«;P,,^,  T^^'l^l^d  P«>plf.  to  beg  lu 
ae  civic  author  tiee^^i  ^  e^atmue  ot   m- 

the  street  th^  1^^"^^  ,,^„(^t  livelihood..  He 
duciBg  them  to  <«"'^'^  'aX  by  the  i.^»)o.^atlO(a 
tu6te\effor  6  wouldbe  rr^fl^^^  ^  grievous 

to  get  ^'=«F;;"S,\W^pl6  who  Uad  bem  Mt.- 
thins  to  find  bli-^a  P€«t^  ^^^^  ^^.^y  advan- 

cateS  m  an  >'^*^V^;'^fi^„od  in  an  honeet  way, 
%•*"  tfa?  ^h'crbad^tm  ta.gbt  them  by 

I    The  CHAIKMJVIN   rey"     '|„+iOTghip    and  ,  co- 
te    hoped     the     eoM^*l  J«'g,*SSi.   «>.i«bt    l^^^ 


EIGHTEEN  WORMH  SHOP 

fQaiHt  BUND  IN  THIS  CITY 


Oscar  Kuestt-rmann, 


SOUTH   WALES   DAILY    NEWS. 


ntendent 
or  the  WlBconsin  workshop  for  the 
blind  at  1823  VUet  street,  is  sending  otft 
circulars  requesting  that  the  attention 
of  male  blind  persons  be  called  to  the 
advantages  to  be  attained  by  a  course 
at  the  workshop.  Blanks  will  be  fur- 
nished on  application  and  Information 

^' Already  eighteen  blind   persons     are 
working  at  the  shop  a'  —  '-  *— ' 
making   baskets   doU 
pers  and 
ing  matti 
The  earnl 


such  trades  as 

s,    slip- 

'tnd^eo  repair- I 

and     ferjfTng     chairs,  j 

^,,„  ^^ _.,  -he  clr<yjj<r^explalns,  for 

the  first  three  months  are  necessarily 
small,  and  therefore  It  is  advisable  for 
those  desiring  to  learn  a  trade,  to  be 
supplied  with  funds  for  living  expenses, 
which  are  placed  at  about  $4  a  week. 
It  Is  suggested  that  in  cases  of  poverty 
the  money  be  raised  by  subscription,  or 
If  thought  best,  by  the  authorities  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  public  funds. 
rrotn 


FRIDAY,    MARCH    4, 

.DUMPING    CARDIFF    BEGGARS. 
Bristol  Protests. 

Fram ■ 


1904. 
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j  One  of  the  little  Known  institut 
the  state  is  the  School  for  the  B««*^at 
Nebraska  City.  No  state  in  the  union  has 
made  more  liberal  provisions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  chiTdren  than  Nebraska,  and 
this  school  is  simply  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  general  plan.  Its  scope  is  naturally 
limited,  as  it  is  designed  to  deal  with  those 
who  are  unfortunately  deficient  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Eight,  but  its  arrangements  are  of 
the  best,  so  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
thus  afflicted  may  there  be  given  training 
In  the  use  of  the  remaining  senses,  to  the 
end  that  they  will  become  useful  members 
of  society.  Some  things  are  accomplished 
that  appear  wondrous  to  those  gifted  with 
all  the  faculties  of  health,  but  the  results 
accomplished  are  those  that  naturally  fol- 
low on  the  expenditure  of  infinite  patience 
and  the  exercise  of  long  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  presented.  The  b:iad 
are  given  education  in  the  fssentlal 
branches  of  a  common  school  education 
and  are  also  taught  useful  mechanical  and 
handeraftsmanshlp.  so  that  when  leaving 
the  school  the  pupil  is  able  to  cope  success- 
fully with  those  who  have  sight  and  earn 
a  living  in  the  world. 


ENTERTAimi^BY  BUND 

Pupils  of  State  School  WiirGive  One 
at  Boyd's  Theater  on  the   Even 
ing   of    March    17. 
The  Nelirs.'ikn   School  for  the  Blind,  lo- 
cated   at    Ntoia.ska    City,     vviU    6,-.ve    an 
entertainment     in     Omaha    on    Thursday 
evening.    March  17,    at    Boyd's.     The  pro- 
gram  loUows: 

Selection   by  -Sr-hool   Orche.=tra— 
a.     Sextet    £iom   •'Lucia  di   Lammer- 
moor"    Donizetti 


Ma 


'Mu 


■ft'. 


>;en-Niemann  ' 


Beading  by  Toueli....By   Advanced  Pupil 

"Dance    of    tiie    I'^ulfles" Smart 

Claire  Owpu.s.  Nona  West.  Rosa  Husa. 

Exercise  in  Geometry    

By   Member  of  Geometry  Class 

Exercise   Illustrating  Method  of  "Writ- 
ing the  "Point"   System 

"Mazurka"    Eohm 

"\'ere  'Whitehiil. 

Exercise    in    Geography 

....By  Two  Pupils  of  Geograpliy  Class 

Illustration  of  Industrial  ^N'ork  Taught 
in    School 

"My  Heart  to  Hear  Thy  Voice 


.int-l 


Exercise   in   Mental   Arithmetic 

By  Member  of  Arithmetic  Class 

Selections  bv  String  Quaret— 

a.  Idyl— "Traum  der  Sennerin".Labitzkj' 

b.  "Pizzicato    Gavotte"    Latann 

Exercise  Algelira 

By  Pupil   of  Algebra  Class 

"Polonaise,"  op.  10.  No.  1 Chopin 


Senior  Chorus 


'^\^V.  . 


HELP  FOR  BUND. 

Local  Officials  Notified  of  New 
Workshop  for  Unfortiiiiafes^ 

Articles  to  Je^^d  on^MMet  and 

Profit  Turilii  Over  to  Sight- 

iess  Worliers. 

the  law  to  that  effect,  passed  by  the 
last  legislature.  The  idea  as  out- 
lined is  to  instruct  these  unfortun- 
ates in  some  trade  or  industry  and 
permit  the  articles  made  to  be  so 
manufactured  in  the  state  work- 
shop and  sold,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  making  of  the 
article,  and  the  price  received  for  it 
on  the  market,  to  be  paid  to  the 
workers  themselves. 

The  shop  being  a  state  institu- 
tion will  be  free  to  the  blind.  At 
present,  however,  until  the  shop 
shall  be  put  in  paying  operation,  S4 
a  week  will  be  charged  for  each 
person,  for  board  and  lodging. 

The  letter  of  the  superintendent  is 
as  follows: 

In  order  to  give  all  adult  blind 
residents  of  our  state  an  opportuni- 
ty to  work  and  eventually  become 
able  to  support  themselves,  last 
year's  legislature  authorized  the  es- 

Kenosha    city,   and    county,    has 
been  officially  notified  of  the  estab- 
lishment   of     a    -workship    for    the 
blind,  in    Milwaukee,  pursuant  to 

tablishment  of  a  workshop, 
which  blind  persons  might  be  in- 
structed in  some  trade  and  em 
ploj'ed  at  some  suitable  work,  they 
to  receive  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  material  and  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article. 

The  board  of  control  selected  a 
suitable  place  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, appointed  a  manager  and 
instructor,  provided  all  necessary 
tools  and  furni+ure,  and  already  has 
eighteen  blind  persons  employed  in 
various  branches  of  industry,  such 
as  making  ^baskets,  doll  carriages, 
'slippers,  making  and  repairing  mat- 
11:resses  and  re-caning  chairs. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  two' 
or  three  months  while  learning  the 
trade,  are  of  course  very  small,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  until 
the  person  becomes  efficient  at  his 
work  and  is  able  to  earn  a  sufficient 
amount  to  support  himself,  he  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  funds 
to  pa  J'  for  board,  lodging  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  about  $±  per 
week. 

In  case  the  party  himself  or  his 
I'elatives  are  unable  to  provide  suf- 
ficient means,  the  small  amount 
necessary  could  undoubtedly  be 
liaised  by  subscription,  or  if 
\  •  phought  best  by  the  authorities,  ap- 
.propriated  out  of  public  funds. 

If  there  are  any  male   blind   per- 
sons  in  your  community  that  are 
desirous  to  avail   themselves  of  the 
(advantages   offered,  at  this   institu- 
|i     Jpon,    you    are    requested    to    have 
I      pJieir  attention  called  to  it. 


■riwesterr^ 


EDUCATION  OF  BLIND. 

Attention   of  City  Called  to  the  State 
Iniititation    at    Milwaukee. 

City  Clerk  Dan  Wltzel  has  received 
a  communication  from  Oscar  Kuster- 
mann,  siuperhitendent  of  the  Wisconsin 
workshop  for  the  blind,  1323  Vliet 
street  ,  Milwaukee,  calling  attention  to 
the  school  and  asldng  that  the  atten- 
tion of.  any  adult  blind  residents  of 
/  desirous  of  Ifaj^lng-  a  trade 
h  they  can  support  then^elves 
the  sclioolTecpmme|ided  fcffthem. 
The  letter  sT^s  tMat  In^ord^  to  give  : 
all  adult  bllmi  ra/idents  "tJT  the  state 
an  opportunityj  to  work  and  eventual- 
ly become  able  to  support  themselves, 
last  year's  legislature  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a  workshop,  in  which 
persons  might  be  instructed  In  some 
trade  and  employed  at  some  suitable 
work,  they  to  receive  the  margin  be- 
tween the  coat  of  material  and  the 
price  of  the  manufactured  article. 

The  state  board  of  control  selected 
a  suitable  place  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee, appointed  a  manager  and  In- 
structor, provided  all  necessary  tools 
and  furniture  and  already  has  eighteen 
blind  persons  employed  in.  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  such  as  mak- 
ing baskets",  doll  carriages,  slippers, 
making  and  repairing  mattresses  and 
re-canlng  chairs. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  two  or 
three  months  while  learning  the  trade 
are,  of  course,  very  small,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  until  the  per- 
son becomes  efficient  at  his  work  and 
la  able  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to 
jBupport  himself,  he  be  supplied  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for  board, 
lodging  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
ahout  $i  a  week.  In  case  the  party 
himself  or  his  relatives  are  unable  to 
provide  sufficient  means,  the  small 
amount  necessary  could  undoubtedly  be 
raised  by  subscription,  or,  if  thought: 
best,  by  the  authorities,  appropriated 
out  of  the  public  funds.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon council. 
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PSTONi    (^./iASS.)    ADVZP.l 


/         Blind  Pupils  ShOTT  Ability. 

/BEATRICE.  Neb..  March  10.-(§jjgcial.)- 
A  class  of  eight  pupils  from  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  located  at  Nebraska  City,  gave 
a  very  pleasing  and  interesting  entertain- 
ment at  the  First  Presbyterian  church  last 
night.  Prof.  Morey  being  in  charge.  The 
program      consisted     of     music,       readings, 

i  exarclses  In  geography,  geometry,  writing, 
sewing  bv  hand  or  on  the  machine.  The 
entertainment  was  largely  attended  an4 
Prof.  Morey  and  the  class  hove  reasonj, 
feel   proud  over  the  success  attained. 

3.-:3TCr.!    (".,^,''.33.1    EVEIViINC   GLOSE.i 


ionjfo 


Monday,  IV'iarch  14,  1804. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Dp  Edward  M.  Hartwell  Discusses 
the  Results  of  the  Investigation 
of  the  Subject. 

The  chairman  of  the  state  commission 
appointed  last  year  to  Investigate  the 
condition  of  the  state  adult  blind,  Dr 
Edward  M.  Hartwell,  spoke  before  the 
citizenship  class  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional church  yesterday  noon  on  "Re- 
sults of  the  Recent  Investigation." 

Dr  Hartwell  showed  that  even  thus 
early  the  efforts  of  Massachusetts  in 
behalf  of  the  adult  bUnd  had  Influenced 
New  rork  and  Pennsylvania  in  taking 
up  the  question,  either  officially  or 
through  private  endeavors.  Dr  Hart- 
well said  it  T/as  apparent  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  the  adult 
blind  who  want  to  work  and  who  are 
ible.  He  thought  only  about  a  third  | 
of  the  adult  blind  In  this  state,  that  is  [ 
in  the  vicinity  of  lOOO,  are  between  the 
iges   of  20  and  59. 

He  favored  the  establishment  of  an 
employment  bureau  which  would  teach 
\nd  train  the  adult  blind  In  work  which 
they  can  do.  He  spoke  of  broom-mak- 
ing" mattress-maiilng,  printing  and 
olano  tvming  as  a  few  of  the  trades 
which  have  elsewhere  been  tried  suc- 
cessfuUv  by  the  blind. 

According  to  his  belief,  blindness  in 
babies  and  children,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  is  de- 
creasing, but  it  is  increasing  among 
idults  who,  owing  to  the  •  nature  of 
their  trade,  such  as  granite  cutters,  or 
laborers  in  certain  factories,  run  risks  I 
which  either  through  accidents  or  the  1 
nature  of  the  business  destroy  or  im-  j 
pair   the   sight. 

According  to  his  belief,  two-thirds  of 
the  adult  blind  must  be  cared  for  by 
charity  or  by  friends.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  It  was  advisable  to  segrega,t6 
the  blind  In  some  public  institution,  or 
have  them  in  various  schools  or  Insti- 
tutions as  they  are  at  present. 

~~^~nMONDAY,  MARCH   14,  1904"^""^" 

The  note  in  these  columns  the  other  day 
concerning  the  out-of-door  work  that  a 
prosperous  New  York  farmer  does  without 
sight  leads  to  acquaintance  with  the  similar 
case  of  a  young  ilind  man  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. These  are  a  few  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments: He  takes  care  of  calves,  feeds 
cows,  oils  harnesses,  takes  care  of  and  har- 
nesses a  horse,  picks  apples,  gathers  and 
husks  corn,  loads  hay,  saws  wood,  makes 
a  variety  of  candles  ^and  Ice  cream;  does 
a  little  cooking,  goes  to  and  about  the  vil- 
lage, and  is  now  milking  fourteen  cows  both 
morning  and  night.  Such  cases  indicate 
that  the  gift  of  an  "abandoned  farm"  to 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promot- 
ing the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  might 
be  only  a  little  less  desirable  than  a  shop. 


March  12,  1904. 
What  few  blind  m.en,  who  fought  in 
the  Civil  War,  are  still  living  in  this 
state,  will  favor  the  congressional  bill 
allowing  them  a  pension  of  .$100  a  month. 
Officials  of  the  Perkins  Institute  are  fam- 
iliar with  a  few  cases,  and  in  each  one 
of  these  the  veteran  is  fully  entitled  to 
V  larger  pension  than  he  now  draws. 
The  increase  is  to  be  allowed  whether 
the  disability  was  incurred  during  the 
war,  or  as  a  direct  result  of  the  experi- 
I  ences  of  that  time.  


TUESDAY,   MARCH    15^  1904 

Miss  Delia  Plttsford,  a  blind  girl,  living 
at  Selma.  Ind.,  is  attracting  wide  attention 
through  her  work  in  the  churches  and  the 
literary  world.  Her  church  and  Sunday 
school  work  for  one  so  afflicted  would  do 
credit  to  many  blessed  with  this  important 
sense.  Her  ability  in  typewriting  was  such 
that  she  carried  on  correspondence  for  a 
number  of  papers  for  years  before  the  ed- 
itors became  aware  that  their  correspondent 
was  totally  blind.  She  has  had  practical 
charge  of  an  extensive  Sunday  school  clas.<5 
and  choir  of  a  leading  church  in  Selma  for 
several  years. 


SAI,US    rOPULI    LEi    SUPBBSIA. 

TUESDAY,  M.*.RCH  8. 

mSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

STATE  AID  AND  MUNICIPAL  CONTROL. 

TO  THE  SDrrOE  OF  THB  LITBIIFOOL  MBBOTJBT. 
Sir,_The  blind,  as  a  whole,  despair  of  ever 
realising  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  employment  of  the  adult  bHnd  will  be 
brought  about  unless  the  Government  enact 
measures  in  this  direction.  Those  of  us  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  consideration,  how- 
ever sHght,  cannot  but  feel  deeply  grateful  to 
the  whole-souled  and  large-hearted  philan- 
thropists who  have  founded  and  maintained  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  and  employment  of 
the  blind.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  or 
believe  ourselves  to  be,  fully  cognisant  of  fact? 
which  seriously  afiect  the  question  of  the  useful- 
ness of  certain  classes  of  these  institutions. 

To  better  illustrate  what  we  mean,  we  will 
t*ke  tie  case  of  a  blind  boy  sent  from  Chester 
to  the  -school  at  Wavertree.  There  he  will 
receive  a  iOoA  elementarj'  education,  supple- 
mented, we  believe,  by  technical  instruction. 
Frou  tl-is  school  he  will  pass  on  to  Hardman- 
,t,rect.  iistitution.  There  he  wiU  learn,  say, 
mat  or  basket  making.  After  spending  some 
yen  -s  at  this  last-named  institution,  the  boy,  now 
arnved  at  the  sUge  of  manhood,  wishes  to  foUpw, 
the  tra.de  or  handicraft  he  has  been  taught. 
Where  is  he  to  go?  There  is  no  workshop  at 

Chester.  The  Workshops  for  the  BUnd,  Corn- 
wallis-street,  cannot  receive  this  young  man,  the 
rules  of  the  institution  providing;  only  for  the 
employment  of  those  persons  bom  in  or  near  the 
city.  Acain.  the  question  is,  What  is  this  young 
man  to  do?  Alas!  some  of  us  know  too  well 
the  answer  to  this  query? 

The  above  case  is  but  typical  of  many,  for  we 
have  positive  knowledge  of  blind  persons  who 
have  been  taught  trades,  and  who  to-day  are  on 
our  streets  or  languishing  in  some  workhouse. 
Can  tlii.-  state  of  things  be  remedied'  We 
beUevc  it  can.  The  State  must  come  to  the 
rescue.  In  the  nipantime  the  "  personnel '"  of 
existing  committee's  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  would  certainly  command  a  larger  measure 
of  conBdence,  and  prove  more  effective  m  the 
carrying  on  of  their  work  if  the  naunioipal,, 
parochial,  and  educational  authorities  werej 
directly  represented  on  them. 


PLYMOUTH. 


Happily,  blindness  if  on  the  decrBasc.       The 

Inumber  of  blind  person,?  enumemtcd   in   EnK- 

;i»nd  and  Wales  at  thn  census  of  1901  was  25,S17. 

!ln  ISil  the  proportion  to  the  population  in  Eng- 
land and  "Wales  wa.?  one  to  erery  9V'9.  and  in 

:  1901  one  to  every  1285.      0..t  of  thi.,  (:ot^  num.   W^«TKRN        MORNTN'G       NEWS. 

(ber  only  12*5  workers  are  found  fimployment  m     ▼▼  A^yJ^^-^-^ 
^i  workshops  which  exi.st  in  various  |jarts  of 
country. 
In  Ijvorpool  alone 


have  979  blind  of  both 
sexes  a,na  all  ages,  and  out  of  that  number  leas 
man  150  are  employed  at  tho  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  m  ComwaUis^street.  Takijrg  the  number 
now  rceident  in  the  Devonshire-road,  West 
Derby,  Warertree.  Brunsv/ic.k-road,  and  Hard- 
nain-street  Institutions,  we  may  find  that  quite 
over  100  are  located  in  the  three  kxal  unions, 
leaving  probably  upwards  of  300  blind  per.tons, 
most  of  whom  exist  under  conditions,  we  venture 
to  think,  might  be  improved  if  an  inquiry  similar 
to  that  instituted  by  the  Bradford  authonties 
was  adopted  by  our  City  Council  Boards  of 
Guardians,  committees  of  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  other  agencies  havittgi  interest  m  the 
inatter. 

A  MEStBER  OF  THE   NATIONAL 
t  LEAGUE  OV  THE  BLINIJ. 

PLTOOUTH,    I 
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Oorrrwall  Blind  Institution,  has  not  ot  Jatc 
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public   suwwri  w-hicti  its  necessities  rf-n-ir. 
•     jt   to.    The   report  mentioned  : 

',      .,:.-   /I-    -n.vls  made   :a   th< 

line,  we  imagine 
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.,,lily   the  public 

,  \vcll  infonnoc 
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b«.Tievolea<«  oi  the   piibl    .  OoruwU 

the  South  Devon  ami  Ooruwau 

the  necessity  of     adcii-' 


meeting  of 
1  Institution  yesrterday   -—  -  ,  , 

;  nZr  £80  in  tie  treasuirers  haaids, 

'balance  of  over  tau  m  tn  atrolying 

ibut  tb-^  result  ^  oniy  -«1--^^  ^    ^ 

to  xevet^ue  £52  10..  iroT.  teg^c^s     i-^^v^ 

,  +>,^  ««r        Half  tlie  mamates  m  ttte 


NORWICH,  WEDNESDAY.  MARCH  9, 1904. 

NOEWICH    BLIND    ASYLUM. 


fefJs.tLrs.*^^*; 


for   additional  stippoirt 


finoni. 

imeed  incur  no  saOTifice. 
iReference  was  made  at 

jtte  vahtaHe  work  of  t.-  — r--  resent 

•matron,  w'bo  retire  a.t:  tbe  end  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^ 
imonth  after  40  J-- .  ^^^n  oL  an  m- 
.Mrs.  Hookaday  ^^^-^^f f'^'J  tbe  fxnan.i-al 
estimable  debt.     ™^^  ^^  rotable  as 

«,ic«^  of  *\^"^tTnd  ^Bside.at,ion  for 

le<Te  to  give  40  years  of  mi.s: 
the  ^n'ice  of  afflicted  hnm^rty 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Tlie  annuaJ  meeting  of  th.«  governors  of  the 
Norwich  Institution  for,  the  Indigent  Blind  ioo\ 
place  yesterday  in  the  Board  Room,  when 
the  Sheriff  of  Norwich  (Mr.  Leathes  Prior)  pre- 
sided, and  there  were  also  present  Sir  Charles 
Gilmaji.  Mr.  J.  Farrar  Ranson,  Miss  Banrell, 
Miss  Cartwrig-ht,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bro\vn,  Mr.  H. 
Carter,  Canon  Hervey,  Mr.  F.  R,  Eaton.  Rev. 
A.  G.  Copeman.  Mr.  C.  Finch.  Mj.  J.  D.  Smith. 

T>.o  following,  with  eome  slight  abbreviation, 
is  th(?  annual  r«rport:— 

The  condition  of  the  institution  is  eatisfactory, 
and  the  number  on  the  books,  including  nine 
non-resident  journeymen,  is  now  47.  as  agamst 
43  at  this  time  last  year.  On  the  17th  January, 
Mr.  Geoii^e  Gilbert  again  invited  the  inmates 
to  a  performance  at  the  circus,  which  was  much 
appreciated,  and  in  the  foUoiving  month  Miss 
Bigaold  kindly  welcomed  them  to  a  concert  at 
Noverre's  Assembly  Rooms,  refreshments  being 

grovided  at  the  close  of  the  performance.  In 
eptember  Mr.  R.  A.  Gorell  entertained  the  in- 
mates in  two  parties  at;  his  residence.  Coltishall 
Old  Hall.  Later  in  the  same  month  an  enter- 
tainment was  given  bv  tho  then  Sheriff  of  Nor- 
wich (Mr.  H.  J.  Copeman)  and  Mrs.  Copeman.  At 
various  times  during  the  summer  invitations 
wore  received  from  Miss  Cartwright,  Miss  -ignes. 
Hinds  Ho-well,  Miss  Warnes,  and  Miss  Wells,  for 
musical  evenings,  drives  in  the  couuLtv,  teas,  ic. 
while  Mrs.  James  Stuart.  Miss  Barwell.  and  Mr. 
H.  T.  S.  Patteson,  presented  tickets  tor  con- 
certs, all  of  which  afforded  mu2.i  pleasnie. 
._-  -_.  One  .special   featnre  was  a  musical  entertain- 

pariug  devotion  to  ^ent  given  to  the  inmates  at  the  institution  on 
tlie  11th  December,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Susanna 
Rtmip  of  Norwich,  who,  as  mentioned  in  last 
Tear's  report,  had  left  a  most  generous  bene- 
faction to  the  institution.  The  committee  are 
also  indebted  to  many  other  kind  friends  for 
numerous  gifts,  and  they  desire  to  express  their 
warmest  thanks  to  all  who  have  contributed  m 
anv  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  inmates.  The 
Ladies'Committee  have  been  most  indefatigable 
in  their  labours  during  the  year,  and  other 
ladies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  have 
kindly  made  frequent  visits  to  read,  sing,  and 
otherwise  help  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  the 
life  of  the  inmates.  To  all  these,  as 
well  as  to  the  hon.  oflScers  (the  Chaplain, 
the  ^  Medical-ofBcer,  and  the  Treasurer), 
the  '  co7nmittee  wish  to  convey  their 
best  thanks.      The  committee  regret  to  report 


public 

1,  riurctoeing     t'hem. 

=r-,terday's  meeting  to 

Vork  of  tlie  superinteiiaent^and 


^"'i*^'                                 'J>-'ath  ana  oth?r  . 
„,          ,''    '                     '-he     year,   nol-w.U..,.,,.„., 
\Z    i^    "'■"'    "•''"■"■«.    have    only    realiswl    ±i 
'JH.   Wl.,   a-vcompared   with   .6303  Ss    6d     id    < 
previous  year.       Uonotiots  are   JKl   89.  9d., 
agamst  iS9  63.  6d..  while  legacieB  are  only  X'.. 
ide  trade  receipts  amounted    to  £XiO  69.   lid., 
".«.„-t<        1   "^'sbursementB  to  ,£864  I9.  2d.      The 
.1            .  ■     "     r  8enj>e  of   the 

•  .  ■  .  -,--  •-  -  — ■•  Shave,  tho  super- 
intendent and  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Shave  the 
matron,  carry  out  their  respective  duties.  The 
numbers  on  the  books  at  the  close  of  the  year 
wore:— Technical  school:  Males  12,  females  13; 
asylum:  Males  4,  females  9;  non-reaident  ionmey- 
men  9.      Total.  47. 

Sir  Charles  Gilman  moved  tbe  adoption  of  the 
report,  which,  he  said,  was  satisfactory,  inas- 
much  as  it  showed  that  the  institu- 
tion was  efficiently  continuing  tbe  good 
work  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  Btate- 
rnent  ot  accounts  was  aUo  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate, for  It-showed  that  tho  committee  had  b^en 
able  to  pay  their  way.  Having  remarked  in  de- 
tJul  upon  Eome  of  the  acts  of  kindly  hospitaiitv 
which  friends  of  the  institution  had  bestowed 
upon  the  inmates,  he  said  the  number  of  inmates 
was  four  more  than  in  the  previous  year-  but 
there  was  etill  room  for  more,  and  the  committee 
v.ill  be  pleased  to  consider  applications  from 
poor  unfortunate  people  who  felt  that  they  would 
be  hkely  to  derive  comfort  and  satisfaction  from 
ttie  care  which  the  institution  offered.  First  of 
all  It  was  an  asylum  for  the  aged  ;  and  next  it  waa 
a  technical  school  for  younger  persons  who  were 
able  to  learn  mat  and  basket  making,  and  oth-T 
things,  by  which  they  riWght  be  enabled  to  go 
back  to  their  friends  with  the  abUity  to  earn 
their  own  living  to  some  extent.  This  was  not  a 
case  in  which  profit  could  be  made  out  of  tbe 
*I?  „  • ,  "^^  ^"'*  °^  manufactured  goods  produced 
.£530  during  the  .year,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  was  ^6864.  It  was  obvious  that  the  in- 
mates must  occasionally  spoil  some  of  their  work 
With  all  their  care,  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  spoilt  work,  or  work  that  was  not 
made  in  quite  the  best  way.  Still  the  institu- 
tioon  could  turn  out  a  great  quantity  of  work 
that  was  thoroughly  useful  and  satisfactory;  and 
the  coraraittee  hoped  that  anv  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution who  might  require  mats  or  baskets  or 
even  special  things  which  could  be  made  -.n  ap- 
plication, would  not  forget  that  by  purchasing 
of  the  institution  they  would  be  doing  a  red 
service  to  a  number  of  poor  unfortunate  persons 
who  wore  deprived  of  sight. 

Canon  Hervey  seconded  the  motion,  and  tte  re- 
port wns  adopted. 

The  Sheriff  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  re- 
hring  committee  and  to  tho  honorary  officers. 
Having  mentioned  that  the  Mavor  was  kept 
away  from  the  meeting  by  a  prior  engagemen*-  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  felt  some  personal 
gratificat.on  in  being  present,  inasmuch  as 
a  relative  of  his.  Mr.  John  Kitson.  wa« 
treasurer  of  the  institution  from  1836  to  l&jS 
As  a  boy  he  had  often  heard  him  talk  about  i' 
He  wished  that  the  exigencies  of  his  on-n  tiir- 
enabled  him,  however  humblv,  to  follow  u-  \i-, 
Kitson 's  footsteps.  An  institntion  wh'cli'  I  . 
for  its  object  to  lighten  the  eyes  of  those  i "1 .' 
sit:  m  darkness,  and  to  enable  them,  in  SD^te  ' 
their  ph.vsical  disadvantage,  to  load  a  useVu'r-.i  i 
happy  life  must  commend  itself  to  eve-vouc" 
sympathy.  '■' 

Miss  Barwell  seconded  the  motion  The  cir 
pets,  and  baskets,  and  other  thmg,^  that  ih- 
bought  of  the  institution  were  excellent  -^1  ■ 
was  afra.d  the  public  in  general  did  not  kno^ 
how  good  was  the  work  which  the  institun-n 
supplied,  or  thev  would  more  frequently  appiv 
to  It  for  what  they  wanted.  The  articles  -old 
no^only  wore  well  but  were  not  too  expensive 

The  motion  having  been  agreed  to, 
fi      V  u      •"'*''  P'^^fO"  "lo^?:!  the  re-election  of 
the  following  committees :— Committee  of  \r,n 
t:  Sir  Charles  R.  GOmjin,  Mr   T.  GilleTt; 


Mr.  R. 
Mr.  E. 


Jtr.  F 
Gurne 


.._.  (jrorell.  Dr.  ^^,^01^  ii^i.  i^ancn  Kipiev 
\i  ^rV^'^-^l-  \  S  Jackson,  Mr.  S.  L 
Mr   Chas.  H.  Finch.  Rev,  Canon  Hervey; 

Mr.    A.    G.    Hewlett.    Rev    A     G     Coiia. 

SI.    Calvert.   ^  The    Ladies'  ^^ 

Jnian.  Mrs    H,  S.  Robinson,  Mrs 

Miss    Partwright     .M:s3     Goreli; 

Landv  Rrowa.  Miss  E. 

Mies  Florence  Howee. 


man.   \lr.    E. 

laittee:  Ladv  G 

M.   S.   .Jackson, 

Miss  Theresa  B 

Temple  Frer-,  Mifs  Well. 

Miss  Agnes  Rous  Howell,  and  Mrs.  Coyte 

^  This  was  seconded  by  Miss  Barwell.  and' agreed 

On    the   proposit.on   of   Sir   Charlei     Gilmn 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith,  M^H   Carter^ 

llh/^n^  n^nJr-  *^l^^"-  ^-  S-  Jackson  chill 
lain,  and  Dr.  Odhams  honorary  surgeon,  ^ 

Mr.  H.  Carter  moved  the  re-el  ' 
Dnrant  Hannan  as  auditor. 
the  school  was  taken  over  it 
to  appoint  a  professional  au< 
sure  that  the  committee  had  been  wise  since  thea^ 
to  continue  these  services.  Few  people  had  any' 
Idea  ot  the  amount  of  book-keeping  involvS 
When  he  was  elected  treasurer  h^wal  vervmuch 
as^^on.shed  at  the  amount  of  work  done  iL  "vc 
office.  The  position  in  which  the  ins*it?,tion 
stood  was  now  known  better  tinn  for  raaav  vears 
past.  The  subscriptions  had  fallen  off"  .£^1) 
during  the  last  vear.      Out  of  a  total  of  i280  or 


-^.  u.  r>acK5on  cnap^ 
ary  surgeon.  j 

e-election  of  Mr.  03 
He  said  that  wheifl 
was  found  necessanj 
nditor,  and  he  wiS 
been  wise  since  theiJi 


jgaOO  that  was  a  large  amoxint.  Tt  was  duo  m  | 
great  measure  to  loss  of  friends  by  death ;  id  one 
or  two  cases  to  other  reasons.  It  was,  therefore,  | 
most  necessary  that  fresh  subscribers  should  be 
obtained.  On  the  expenditure  side  things  had 
gone  on  very  ranch  the  same.  On  the  trade  ac- 
count the  loss  had  been  reduced  considerably. 
As  Sir  Charles  Gilman  had  mentioned,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  on  the  work  of  manu- 
facture at  a  profit ;  but  now,  m  view  of  the  care- 
ful nature  of  the  audit,  it  might  be  possible  to 
still  further  reduce  the  less.  Last  year  the  loss  i 
was  JE57,  as  against  =£99  in  the  year  preceding. 
Sales  and  wages  were  about  the  same.  One 
source  of  expenditure  was  rather  more  this  ye&r,  > 
but  that  was  a  satisfactory  outlay  It  was 
customary  to  reward  the  pupils  m  the  school  by 
<rivino-  them  a  certain  percentage,  called  rewards, 
Sn  the  work  that  they  did.  In  1903  these  re- 
wards amounted  to  £6  m(ire  than  in  the  year 
before.  This  indicated  that  better  work  had 
been  done  and  more  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  Farrar  Hanson  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  agreed  to.  .,,,,, 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Sheriff,  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Gilman  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Brown.  ,.,    ,. 

The  Sheriff,  in  reply,  said  the  institution  ought 
to  be  better  supported  than  it  h.ad  been,  for  he 
noticed  that  subscriptions  had  gone  down  and 
donations  were  also  less.  He  knew  how  many 
excellent  things  there  were  in  the  city  calling 
for  support,  but  here  was  an  institution  which 
appealed  especially  to  everyone  \Tith  a  kind 
heart.  Last  year  seemed  to  have  been  a  particu- 
larly loan  one  in  point  of  legacies,  from  which' 
source  onlxJ-^O  had  been  received. 

The  report  presented  to  yesterday's  annual 
meeting  of  the  Norwich  Blind  Asylum  was  a 
Batisfaotory  one,  inasmuch,  as  Sir  Charles 
Gilman  pointed  out,  it  shows  that  the  in- 
stitution is  efficiently  continuing  the  good 
work  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  numberi 
of  inmates  has  increased  during  the  past  year, 
i^but  there  is  still  room  for  more,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  in  a  position  to  consider  applica- 
tions. We  trust  that  the  general  public  will 
note  that  there  is  one  way  in  which,  if  they 
are  not  in  a  position  actually  to  subscribe  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  they  can  still 
assist  it ;  and  that  is  by  purchasing  such 
things  as  mats  and  baskets  made  by  the  blind. 
For  the  asylum  is  not  simply  an  asylum  for 
the  aged.  It  is  a  technical  school  for  young 
blind  people,  by  which  many  of  them  are  en- 
abled to  go  back  to  their  friends  with  the 
ability  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  in- 
dustrial work  of  the  institution  does  not  make 
a  financial  profit.  Naturally  so,  for  much  of 
the  work  done  is  learning  work,  and  material 
has  to  be  purchased  to  be  spoilt.  But  thel 
skilled  work  that  is  done,  leaving  the  scholars'^ 
work  out  of.  account,  is  of  excellent  quality.  > 
An  institution  which,  as  the  Sheriff  so  elo- 
quently said,  has  for  its  object  to  lighten  the 
ayes  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  to  en-, 
able  them,  in  spite  of  their  physical  disad-' 
vantage,  to  lead  a  useful  and  happy  life,  must 
commend  itself  to  everyone's  sympathy.  _ 


property  which  must  be   deemed  to  be  pJoperty  -nTiicii 
passed  on  the  death  of  the  deceasei 

The  Attoenet-Generai  and  Mr.  Vattg-san  HAVtTnii'a 
submitted  that  the  payment  of  £5,000  by  the  deceasad 
was  a  gilt.  The  first  covenant  was  a  coveoant  to  make  Sk 
gift,  and,  if  the  deceased  had  died  vrithout  jSaving  paid  th» 
money,  estat&duty  wonldhave been  payablfl  on  the  £5,000. 
Duty  was  not  the  less  payable  hecauss  thfe  deceased  had 
given  the  money  in  her  laf  etims,  but  within  12  months  oi 
her  death. 

Mr.  AsQuiEH,  K-CL,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Sabcaht,  for  tha 
defendants,  said  that  the  original  indenture  was  a 
covenant  by  the  deceased  to  make  a  gift  of  £5,000,  fres 
of  all  duties,  on  her  death.  By  the  payment  of  £5,CK)0  in 
her  lifetime  she  had  purchased  the  release  of  her  obliga<- 
tion  mider  that  co-reiiant. 

Me.  JnsnoE  Chakkell,  in  delivering  judgment  yester- 
day, said  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  m  sub- 
stance the  payment  by  the  deceased  was  a  gift.  Here  tho 
deceased  was  under  a  promise  made  in  a  binding  form  to 
make  a  gift  of  £5,000  to  the  collsge  on  her  death.  She  sub-, 
eequently  paid  the  money  in  her  lifetime,  but  within  13 1 
months  of  the  date  of  her  death.  In  his  opitdon  the  pay- 
ment by  her  did  not  become  the  lass  a  gift  because  sha 
had  before  given  a  promise  to  pay  the  monej;.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was  a  bujTng  off  of  her  obligation  under 
her  covenant.  The  fact  that  by  paying  in  her  lifetime  her 
estate,  if  the  gift  had  been  made  prior  to  12  months  from 
the  date  of  her  death,  wonld  have  been  saved  the  burden 
of  estate  duty  on  tha  £5,000  did  not  affect  the  question. 
In  many  cases  the  gifts  were  made  in  the  lifetime  of  tha 
donor  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving  estate  duties.  In 
his  opinion  the  transaction  was  in  substance  a  gift  and 
made  within  12  months  of  lie  daafli  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  Crown  was,  thersfore,  eatitled  to  estate  duty  on  tho  ' 
£5,000. 

Judgment  was  entered  for  the  Oown,  bnt  vrithout 
costs,  as  the  Axtokhby-Gekekai.  stated  that,  as  tho 
defendants  were  the  trustees  of  a  charity,  he  did  not  asi 

(Sittings  in  Bankruptcy,  before  Ms.  JnsncE  Bdckxst, 
sitting  as  an  additiaaal  Jtidge  of  the  King'e  BauA 
DicisicTi.) 

•OLYiiOUTH. 
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SOUTH  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL 
INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  BLIND 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AT  PLYMOUTH.. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Devon  and| 
Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Em-i 
ployment  of  the  Blind  took  place  yesterday  at  the' 
institution,  North-bill,  Plymouth.  Mr.  Henry: 
Hurrell,  Mayor  of  Plymouth,  presided,  and  was! 
supported  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Bussell-Caley,  the 
■Rev.  W.  E.  Burroughs,  General  Sir  Fowler  Burton, 
Colonel  Brigg-s,  Captain  T.  A.  Julian,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Greek  Wilis  (the  treasurer),  Messrs.  J.  J.  Mac- 
Andrew,  J.  H.  Hellard,  and  J.  H.  Eccles,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Hoekaday  (ihe  superintendent).— Letters 
expressing  regret  for  imavoidable  absence  were 
sent  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Captain  Harvey,  and 
Colonel  Young,  late  73rd  Regiment. 

'Xlie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  o£  Mount  Edgcumbe 
wrote  as  follows  . — 

■■I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
in-'to-day.  1  should  have  liked  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  meeting  in  offering  its  good  wishf 


TIMES,    WEDNESDAY,^ 
MARCH    9,    1904._.   ___„ 

"      (BefareHLE.  Justice  Chaukkh*) 

TTTW    ATTOEKBY-GENEILAX     Aim     VISCOUHT    COBHMi 

Thrq  -was  am  information  claiming  that  estate  duty  was 
payable  by  Viscount  Cobham  and  others,  the  trustees  of 
flie  College  for  the  Hrgher  Education  of  the  Blind,  on  a 
smn  of  £5,000  paid  to  that  institution  by  the  lata  Eliza 
Warrington  within  12  months  of  the  date  of  her  death. 
The  information  stated  that  Eliza  Warrington,  by  an 
indenture  dated  June  1, 1892,  entered  into  a  covenant  with 
the  defendants  to  the  efiect  that  her  executors  should, 
within  three  months  of  her  death,  pay  to  the  defendants 
the  sum  of  £5,000,  free  of  all  duties  and  deductions,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  College  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  On  Kovember  3, 1900,  Eliza  Warriagtoa 
paid  the  sum  of  £5,000  to  the  defendants,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  that  payment,  entered  intoan  indenture  with 
her  releasing  her  of  her  obligation  under  the  indenture  of 
June,  1S92.  Eliza  Warrington  died  on  May  19,  1901- 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenne  claimed  that  estate  duty  was  payable  by  the 
defendants  on  the  £5,000  by  virtue  of  section  2  (1)  (c)  oi 
tha  Finance  Act,  1894,  on  the  ground  that  the  payment  o£ 
the  £5,000  was  a  gift  made  by  the  deceased  withm 
12  months  of  the  date  of  her  death,  and  was,  therefore. 


farewell  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoekaday  on  their 
retirement  after  forty  years  of  faithtul  service 
to  the  institution.  It  is  very  satistactoi-y  to  see 
that  the  institution  maintains,  its  efiiciency  and 
its  usefulness  without  diminution,  and  that  the 
only  cause  of  regret  is  the  falling  off  ju  the  si^e 
of  ioods  made  by  the  inmates,  which  has  tended 
to  deduce  the  balaaice  in  the  treasurer's  hands 
I  hope  this  wUl  be  noticed  by 'those  who  read 
the  Report  of  the  meeting.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  important  point  referred  to  m  the  re-. 


found  it  neoessa.iT,  from  increasing  age,  to  deW-i 
minte  their  engagements,  and  would  resign  tMt  \ 
positions  on  Msa-ch  25th.  They  had  been  so  long,  : 
associated  with  the  institution,  and  had  performed  1 
their  duties  with  so  much  zeal,  fidelity,  and  COIV  j 
sideration,  that  their  leaving  would  be  mudh  (<^t  j 
by  these  who  had  been  in  pny  way  oonU'^cted  wife, 
them,  but  above  all  by  the  inmates  and  work-* 
people,  whose  comfort  and  welfare  they  had  always 
liad  at  heart.  The  zeal  of  iL.  and  (Mis.  Hookadaj 
had  not  been  c.ufined  to  their  strict  duties,  but 
the  instit-uticii  had  pecuni-arily  benefited  by  tih< 
manner  in  which  its  claims  had  been  brought  b; 
i/iiem  under  the  notice  of  friends  of  the  blind 
Having  regard  to  that  and  to  their  long  and  faith 
ful  services,  the  comnxittoe  felt  it  their  duty  to  pas 
a  resolution  "  that  £32  a  year  be  paid  to  Mr 
Hoekaday  for  his  life,  and  £20  per  annum  to  Mrs 
Hoekaday  for  her  hfe,  out  of  the  income  of  th» 
institution."  They  felt  surs?  that  decision  wouli 
neet  the  approval  of  all  subscribers.  The  appoint 
menfc  of  successors  had  given  the 
anxieity.  There  wtere  ststy  .candildiates,  and  th 
committe*  had  selected  Mr.  F.  Stanton  Smith 
Mrs.  S'mith  to  undertake  the  duties.  The  numbe 
of  persons  who  had  received  benefit  from  tlte  inst 
tution  dui'ing  the  year  was  81,  so  that  the  recor 
number  cif  3303  had  been  exceeded  by  one.  At  ih 
present  time  there  were  55  persons  in  the  houst 
and  21  resided  with  their  famihes.  Tliere 
persons  who  had  regular  employment  at  full  wage! 
In  adcU.tioii  to  the  sighted  teacher 
three  bhnd  tea.chers,  one  travelling  agent,  and  tw 
porters.  The  other  inmates  who  were  employe- 
received  payment  in  accordance  with  the  work  tjhe 
could  perfoa-m.  The  trade  account  was  anxious! 
watched  by  the  committee,  and  it  was  with  muc 
regret  tliey  were  compeTied  to  state  that  the  pre 
ceeds  of  the  year  had  amounted  to  only  £1,23 
19s.  5d.,  as  compared  with  £1,1-69  lOs.  lid.  ' 
year— a  decrease  of  £229  lis.  6d.  The  article 
made  by  the  bUnd  were  of  thoroughly  good  quality 
and  were  sold  at  reasonahle  prices;  therefore  fhi 
committee  urgently  begged  their  friends  to  pur- 
oliase  articles  made  by  the  bUnd,  rememberin; 
that  it  was  to  tliat  source  they  had  to  a  grea 
extent  to  look  for  their  wages.  The  number 
clul'Jreu  in  the  school  was  ninsteen— ten  boys  anc 
nine  g:rls— one  less  than  last  year.  The  co-mmdiie. 
believed  that  if  the  education  authoidd«  through- 
out South  Devon  and  Cornwall  wea-e  really  aUve  t( 
their  duties,  it  would  be  found  tha 
,  many  olidldreu  who  ought  to  be  fitting  themselves. 
,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fill  some  useful  calling  ii 
iite,  whoi,e  education  was  now  almost,  if  nc  '" 
1  getlier,  neglected.  In  that  institution  there 
admirable  school,  fitted  with  all  necessary  appli- 
ances, with  a  staff  of  qualified  teachers,  and  mtt 
thoroughly  good  accomoiodatiou  for  the  -mainten  ' 
aiic-e  ot  children.  There  was  room  in  the  ssliop 
for  foariy  children,  and  the  committee  beheved  ft  i 
ougnt  to  be  full.  It  was  especially  desii-able  th»ti 
the  education  of  tlie  bUnd  should  commence  - 
and  that  they  could  be  received  there  far  bo^itil 
ana  education,  or  for  education  alone,  at  the  agfet^l  I 
hve  years.  The  committee  thanked  Dr  S.  Wesfel 
tor  watching  the  pro,gress  of  the  .chil-dre 
tt-e  had  reported  that  there  had  been  genuine  goecl 
work  done,  largely  owing  to  the  stimulus  excitS 
by  the  preparation  for  the  recent  examination.  " 
?te  tl^,*f  "?r'^  that  temg  kept  up,  and  conside.-*. 
the  good  to  the  pupils  well  worth  the  examinatioi 
tees  The  committee  also  thanked  Mr.  G  B 
Lcdes.    who  acted   gratuitously   as   medical   officer 

p^teTLd'-o-rru— t^^s  Tt^^^ 

The  ton.   treasuier's  statement 
Mr.   Gi^eek     Wills, 
been  commenced  with 
the  treasurer's  hand; 


from 


presented  by 

It  showed    that  the     yeir  had 

-  bauiiioe  of  £110  Us.  Id.  in 

£214  185.  had  been' received 


19s.  5d.  from  sale 


•iptioiis,    £252  10s, 


£1,2 


port   of   the   committee   is 

might  be,  an" 

by  the  Eduoati 

The  ( 

ganisation 

such  extreme  importan- 


„  the  advantage  which 
-ht  to  be,  taken  of  the  school 
Authorities  of  the  two  counties. 


the 


ntrv  is   deeply  interested  in     ,         . 
^-         educational  system,  which  .s  of  i 


hafd     only 
county.     B 


people;    but   it 

•.■ts;KS£tsi'oVLS-i.'SS 

as  this  that  it  can  be  given.' 

Matthews,  the  hon.  secretary,  having 


Mr. 


oeiug  present,  his  report  ^ 


been  prevented  fn 

twelve  m-oS'^rv^r^u-^ful  work  had  b^en  ^onv 
nli=;h--d  An  even-t  had  occurred  m  that  P^'"'^ 
^wli^had  occasioned  the  -™-^ttee  anxious  con- 
sideration. Towards  the  close  of  1903  Jtr-  ^^^ , 
Mrs.  Hoekaday,  Who  had  been  ^^Pf '"'^^'^^t  ^^f, 
matron  of  the  institution  smce  1854,  ^ty!.?™  ^'T 
fulfilled  their  duties  with  efficiency  and  vn*  great 
kindness  to  the  inmates,  had  given  notdoe  that  tiiLy 


.pqfia  7..  1-ij  1  "",  "■  '^'^'■'^'  *21V  troni  interest,  and 
t  Lna-tcs  The  ^^T]  '"'"'■ '\^  -amtenanoe  fo;  .^nd 
A^  ThTJL  ^^I'^'/^'^l  ^-^"^Pte  were  £2,939  7s.  3id. 
were  P20n  .1  f'  ''^■^'  *l^,<i*'P°^t^  at  the  b?uk 
weie  £200,  a-nd  there  was  a  balance  of  nearly  £86 
Zh  Mr'^wT'  ''^'^f-  C'on,.mentin,g  on  the  WV 
poll,  Mr.  VVills  .saic.  they  veere  not  so  well  offal 
regai-ded  subscripti-ous  in  the  pa..t.  Whde  t^ 
drew  one-third  of  the  imaates  tVom  Cornwall,  S 
i-;cri'ber.5  an  the  iv-hole  of  tbait 
•'^''^^  ^'^""  ^'^^'  decrease  in  the 
the  fa^'t  t^Pr^^Z^o^^l'^.:^:^ 
failure,    and  that  there  ba-d  not,   therefore    be"  u  so 

Si:  "rrf  '^:  *>  p^t^^  --ndn;M:h"tb  .i 

iu..na.tes     manufactured.     It     was      saiisfactorv     to  I 

wl:^hft4f:n3'^  ^"■'^  <'°"-""'=-  ^^•^^^'-1 

Tiio  M-ayor  of  Plymouth  moved  : 

I'That  tbL^  meeting  desires  to  join  the  com^-l 
mittee  m  i-eoordms;  its  thankfulness  to  -\lu 
trod  for  the  manifest  btessing  bestowed  oirthsil 
iiKt..tut,on;  and  urges  upon  all  friends  of  thej 
h-lo.-d  the  noce-ssity  fior  contiii-uoiis  and  enero-etici 
action   to  maint.iin    its  u,*fidness,  and   to   exS" 


Its  benefits;    that  ■ 

the  t 
1 

The  i-ipferenoe  ot 
provided  by  that  in 
blind  children   dioul 


report 


Eubmifted  -witli 


mtte-j  to  the  f-a,:ilities 
for  the  education  ot\ 
ought,   be   brought     to  I 


IIk-  notice  o>  9.II  tbo  edoicalioii 
two  counties     He  was  suie  all 
woulJ  do  whit  Ihe-y   could   to  1 
of  till"  rf^durlion  of  tlii    |r  1    in 
lememhir    that    bi<'V(K     1 
could   b«     boupiht   thri. 

Tlie  sup    ml    ml.  lit    iml 

til,  m    ml       II        I     I      III 


to     thp 
n  ofl    ell 


around   tlK-ni  In 

sbtutioTi  liaid    III  I  I       I 

whialt  would  li  i^  ''  11  '  '"  '^  ^' 
trenchin?  na  th«  iii\<slod  timdi-  < 
duciBg  futUTO  nicom<-  froui  mt-pro  t 
had  rcftrriKl  to  th»  fif>fc  tlwt  Co 
<ynly  t<^Ti  «.iili<;oi  ipt 
theare  were 


lint  tlie  in- 
P  1st  year  oa 
•r200  but  fox 
1  Iherrbiv  re 
Tho  ti-ei^nei 
will  had  ""ut 
■•.  Yft  ho  was  told 
tf^  from  Cornwall  If  Cornish 
men  could  oiily  L«  sol  to  reiliw  tliat  fant,  he  woa 
sure  they  would  d^  thur  duty  niid  render  betttr 
assistance  io  itih«   fun dR—fh  11     hm) 

Geneial    Sir    Fowler    Burton    seconded     nncl    tile 
resolution  was  earned 

The  Rev    W    E    Burrou"-h=;  mo^ed  — 

Tliit  the  bei^t  thnnl  .  of  thi<;  uieelins  be  pre 
nted  to  the  st%cnl  bnnoi  i  a  nflierrs    t;  well  is  to 
Ji?  ,e  pective  me,  ibri     of  the  IHmtm-  Commit 
I'e   for  then  MlunMi     m    in  .  dii  ms  Ihe  pa     yean-, 
ml  that  the  bono  ai  \  offieri,  be  ifque<,tcd  to  con- 
tinue then   «  wees  tor  the  current  jeai     in  con 
unction  with  the  tolloY  mg  centlemcn  -The  Aich 
deacon  of  Totne.    Mi    E    MUn    Mi    Cha-^    Bewe^ 
the  Rex     BenwcU  Bnd    Colonel  Tu-c;-    the  Rex 
WE    Burroughs    Mr    H    Ceed  Will      Mr    J    J 
Mac4nd,ew    the  Rev    Kussell  CaU,    Pol     Elliott 
1     Mr    Hellard    Captain  T    A    Julian    5Ii     C    Mat 
i     thewh,  with  powei  to  add  to  their  nunibei  ^ 

The  woik  turned  out  by 
was  a  credit  to  teacheis 


I  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount  to]  supiunt 
himself,  he  be  supplied  with  the  uecesHary 
funds  to  pay  for  board,  lodging  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  about  i^  per  week. 
In  case  the  party  himself  or  his  rela- 
tives are  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
means,  the  small  amount  necessary 
could  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription, or  if  thought  best  by  the 
authorities,  appropriated  out  of  public 
funds. 

If  there  are  any  male  blind  persons  in 
the  community  that  are  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  at 
this  institution  the  necessary  blanks  wiUl 
be  furnished  on  application  and  spy 
other  information  gladly  givenj^ad- 
diessing  the  Wisconsin  Worl^ffop  for 
the  Blind,  Milwaukee,  vtian^^ 
<^ 


\V^_ 


taiiarht     He  had 
looL  of  contentment 


Cpin^wtnt  *e  mm^re:  ;nd"tn,  .ed  that  the 

SS.1ftri,su^^^.si^-r^ 

Ithe  same  success— (hear,  hear)  „„^^;^a 

i    if^j:^^lif^^M^-h^toTSvrfo;^anot».er 


^  The   class   from  .tThSs^eb! 
school  for  the  Jilind  e?Kl%ited  h 


ka 


msht  under  the  ^au^rW!»~«£-lhe  city 
1  hoots  at  the  M.  E.  church  before  a 
large  audience.  'J"he  showings  made 
AX  ere  unique,  interesting  and  credita- 
ble and  the  two  hours'  program  was 
thoroughly  en.ioyed.  * 


li/e 


Was  passed,  on  the  moti< 
bv  Mr.  MacAndrew. 
I    The  blind  inmates  sang 
Ud  sex-eralof  the  blind  ,chil 
J,  portion  of  Scnpln 
Derfornied  a  muslcsi ' 

ecu  in  the  hig-hcst  degree  crecfit- 
and  children,  and  whicli  m 


of  Mr.  Hellard, 

,  hyra 
Idren 
i-n  b  a  pill 


done ' 


little   shi 


lous. 


New  Companies  Licensed 

Madison,  Wis.,  March  16.-Articles  of 
Incorporation   have   been   filed   as   foJ- 

The  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  EdiV 
ation  of  the  Blind  of  Milwaukee;  with- 
Cr.f    r.a.QitaJL...,WCOrporators.    Robert    C. 
■;  epi^StTjeremiah     Quln     and     AI1C& 
■  Rurnham  Fellows.   __  _  _     _  . 


l#h's 
/Th 
jfcatic 
?ouL_ 


''r^^TSj:^^^:^±^^^x^ 


Work  For  Blind. 

Statfeaas.Es|abllSLftSd  school  to  Teach  Affl- 
icted a  Trade. 

In  order  to  give  all  adult  blind  resi- 
dents of  our  state  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  eventually  become  able  to 
support  themselves,  last  year's  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
workshop,  in  which  blind  persons  might 
be  instructed  in  some  trade  and  employ- 1 
edat  some  suitable  work,  they  tore-| 
ceive  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
material  and  the  price  of  t*  manfactur- 
ed  article.  I.  if        . 

The  Board  of  Control  sel^^l^  suit- 
able place  in  the  city  of  Milwankee,  ap- 
pointed a  manager  and  instructor,  pro- 
vided all  necessacy-'  t0ol9-tod  furniture 
and  already  has^eigh^en  blind  persons 
employed  in  vsirious  branches  of  industry 
such  as  making  baskets,  doll  carriages, 
slippers,  making  and  repairing  mattress- 
es and  re-caning  chairs. 

The  earning    during  the  first  two  or 

^  three  months,  while  learning  the  trade, 

are  of  course  very  small,  and  it  is  there- 

ifore    necessary    that    until    the   person 

'becomes  efficient  at  his  work  and  is  able 


THE 

The  State  Board  of  ConVoI 
ing  the  importance  of  dJing  -seih^^ 
thing  practical  for  the  adult  blind  of 
^the  state  induced  the  legislature  to 
appropriate  a  meagre  $.5,000,  and 
this  money  is  being  used  '.o  i  stablisii 
a   work   shop   in   Milwaukee, 

Suitable  rooms  have  been  rented, 
a  superintendent  appointed,  instruct- 
ors employed  and  a  class  of  18  is  now 
in  attendance.  A  circular  letter  has 
just  been  sent  to  the  press  of  the 
state,  soliciting  correspondence  from 
iblind  people  who  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  industrial  school. 
The  circular  says  in  part  that  the 
course  of  instruction  includes  basket 
making,  doll  carriages,  slippers,  ■mak- 
^  ing  and  repairing,  mattresses 
caning  chairs. 

Tiie  earnings  during  the  fi: 
or  three  months  while  learning 
trade,  are  of  course  very  small,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  until 
the  person  becomes  efficient  at  his 
work  and  is  able  to  earn  a  sufficient 
amount  to  support  himself,  he  be 
supplied  with  the  necessai'y  funds 
to  pay  for  board,  lodging  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  about  |4  per 
week. 

In  case  the  party  himself  or  his 
relatives  are  unable  to  provide  stif- 
ficient  means,  the  small  amount  nec- 
essary could  undoubtedly  be  raised 
by   subscription,  or  it       thought  best 


itieH,  appropriated  out 

ijl     j,,i; ;.l.s. 

if  there  are  any  male  blind  per- 
sons In  your  community  that  are  de- 
sirous to  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages offered  at  this  institution, 
you  are  repuested  to  have  their  at- 
tention called  to  It.  The  necessary 
blanks  will  be  sent  on  application 
and  any  other  information  gladly 
given. 

AH  applications  should  he  address- 
ed to  Oscar  Kausterman,  supt.  Wis- 
consin  work   sliop   for  the   blind. 

This  Is  a  move  In  the  right  direc- 
tion and  it  should  be  encouraged  un- 
til the  state  has  a  well  equipped  in- 
dustrial home  which  In  time  can  be 
made   largely   self  supporting. 

The  blind  population  of  the  state 
numbers  some  1500.  More  than  half 
this  number  belong  to  the  adult 
class.  Many  of  these  are  dependent 
or  partially  so,  and  the  most  of 
them  would  be  seif  supporting  had 
they  been  educated  to  use  their 
hands   earlier  in   life. 

There  is  so  much  false  sentiment 
concerning  the  education  of  the 
blind  that  they  are  sadly  handicap- 
ped when  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. A  smattering  of  hooks  and 
;a  little  knowledge  of  music  is  expect- 
ed to  equip  them  for  the  work  of  life 
and  the  education  of  the  hand  is 
I  regarded  as  of  minor  importance. 

As  a  result  these  young  people 
leave  school  after  a  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  to  find  every  channel 
closed  for  which  education  has  fitted 
them  for,  so  crowded  hope  for  suc- 
cess is  soon  abandoned,  and  many 
of   them   become  genteel   dependents. 

Wisconsin  needs  an  industrial 
home  for  the  adult  blind,  similar  to 
the  one  which  has  been  so  long  and 
successfully  conducted  in  Pennsylvan- 
[  ia.  A  home  where  men  and  women 
who  are  dependent  can  be  employed 
j  at  moderate  wages  in  producing 
goods  that  can  be  sold  on  the  open 
market.  It  is -worth  something  to 
any  man  Or  woman  to  be  an  independ- 
ent self-supporting  citizen.  It  is 
worth  more  to  the  blind  than  any 
other  class  because  they  are  sensa- 
tive,  feeling  keenly  tne  restraint 
placed  upon  them.  The  Milwaukee 
work  shop  is  entitled  to  success.  It 
should  be  the  starting  of  a  state  in- 
dustrial school,  where  the  blind  can 
be  made  self  supporting.  When 
this  is  accomplished  the  state  will 
be  congratulated  along  the  lines  of 
practical  education  for  the  blind. 
From 
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WIN^l  DEBME 

3iiss  Maud  Kiltoii  Defeats 
Euy.'^i  in  Forensic  Contest 
at     tlie     state     Institute 


HEE  ABILITY  IS  MAKKED 
Oet-s  a  Place  on  tlie  Team 


l^hat.Will  Try  to  Outtalk 
tlie  Oakland  Higli  School 


Berkeley  Office  San  Francisco  Call, 
2148  Center  Street,  March  13. 

A  blind  girl  \vlil  help  defend  her 
school  in  I  he  debating  contest  betT\een 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  the  Blind  and  the  Oakland 
High  School.  She  is  Miss  Maud  Hilton, 
and  she  won  her  place  on  the  institute's 
debatin.g-  team  after  a  hard  struggle  on 
the  rostrum  last  night  at  Willard  Hall. 

Miss  Hilton  had  four  young  men  for 
competitors  and  a  difHcult  and  uninter- 
esting question  for  a  girl  to  talk  upon, : 
but  she  handled  it  \vith  extreme  skill 
apd  came  out  victorious.  The  comijeti- 
tors  were  Charles  Welle,  Everett  Deck- 
hard,  Charles  Caceres  and  Walter  Scur- 
lock.    The   question  was   the   following: 

"Kesolved,  That  the  United  States 
Senate  should |iave  ratified  the  Panama 


l«iave  r 
treaty."  ,\  ",      / 

All    the    debater^,  & 
I'lace  on  the  institirCe 


nxio 


to 


team,  were  keyed 
tch  during  the  trial. 
So  even  was  {his  battle  in  forensics 
that  the  judtoj!  had  a  hard  time  to  de- 
cide unon  »e  three  that  should  com- 
pose the  tealh.  But  one  thing  was  cer- 
tain, and  that  was  that  Miss  Hilton 
had  sustained  her  side  of  the  argument 
with  delivery  and  proofs  equal  and  per- 
haps better  than  her  opponents,  and  soi 
she  was  chosen.  The  other  two  selected 
to  compose  the  team  were  Welle  and 
Scurlocic. 

Miss  Hilton  is  a  Santa  Cruz  girl  and 
has  been  in  the  institute  several  years. 
She  will  graduate  in  about  two"  years. 
She  is  one  of  the  brightest  students  in 
the  institute  and  is  17  years  old. 

The  debate  against  the  Oakland  High 
School,   in   which   Miss   Hilton   and   the 
others   will   narticioate,   will  take   plac 
on  April  Ifi  in  Oakland.    The  judges  U 
right  were  Warring  Wilkinson,  supej 
tendent  of  the  institute;  Robert  ~ 
Williams    and   Frederick   Blanchg^    of 
the  University  of  California. 


Special  to  The  Sta 
/Jackson,  Miss.,  j\ 
has  passed  the  bill 
of  state  property  ' 
TOO,  ithe  property  ii 
conlict  Earm.s  ar.d 
ed  til  the  ,Hy  nf  . 
Tit. 


!.\t'he 


iiul    fUi 


the 


Oajilev  convict  hospital  and 
iiirr(*nding  ■■tran*««9*««HBW«l«'"Sr9W^afcres, 
ind  t\e  Belmont  convict  plantation  of 
aboutU.BOO    acres.  I 

A  vet-y  warm  debate  occurred  on  the 
clause  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  old  state  oapitol  building  and  1 
grouhds,  excepting  the  portion  set  aside  ! 
as  a  Confederate  Memorial  Park.  This  | 
clause  was  finally  eliminated  from  the 
bill  and  the  state  will  remain  the  owner 
of  the  historic  structure  and  the  large 
tract  of  swamp  lands  in  the  rear  of 
the  building.  The  proposition  to  sell 
the  present  governor's  mansion  sit 
also    defeated. 

The  property  is  to  be  offered  fo 
(hrough    the    state    land    commissi 
office,  and  the  negotiations 
ducted    by    a    commission    compose^ 
the    governor,    attorney    general^ 
revenue  agent  and  land  comnitfwoner. 


ings  as  the  weather  will  doubtless 
be  warm  and  that  there  will  be  am- 
.jle  opportunity  afforded  to  visit  the 
Exposition    without    undue    fatigue 

and  discomfort.  ; 

The  Blind-Deaf. 

The  School  Jintrnal  of  Feb.  20  ha-^  an 
article  on  the  education  ot  the  blind- 
deaf  entitled  "Strange  Misconcep- 
tions" by  Mr.  Wm.  Wade.  In  this  ar- 
ticle Mr.  Wade  strikes  right  from  the 
sboulder  at  the  foolish  misconceptions 
which  so  many  people,  both  educated 
and  ignorant,  hav2  in  regard  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  blind-deaf.  Mr.  Wade 
is  an  authority  on  the  education  of  the 
deaf-blind  and  we  will  re-publish  his 
article  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Lead- 
er for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal 
we  find  a  very  clear,  succinct  article 
on  how  the  blind-deaf  aie  educated 
from  the  pen  (it  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barret, 
superintendent  of  the  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  Austin,  Texas. 
The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Omaha  Bee 
has  an  illustrated  article  on  th .^  Neb- 
raska School  for  the  Blind.  An 
editorial  in  the  same  paper  says: 

One  of  the  little  know  institutions 
of  the  state  is  the  School  for  the  Blind 

-  at  Nebraska    City.     No  state    in  the 
_  union  has  made    more  liberal    provi- 
sions for  the  education  of  its  children 

-  than  Nebraska,  and  this  school  is 
simply  one  of  the  phases  of  the  gen- 
eral plan.  ts  scope  is  naturally  limit- 
ed, as  it  is  designed  to  deal  with 
those  who  ar<=  unfortunately  deficient 
in  the  matter  of  sight,  but  its  arrange- 
ments are  of  the  best,  so  that  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  thus  afflicted  may 
there  be  given  training  in  the  use  of 
theremainiag  senses,  to  the  end  that 
they  will  become  useful  members  of 
societv.  Some  things  are  accomplish- 
ed that  appear  wondrous  to  those 
gifted  with  all  the  faculties  of  health 
but  the  results  accomplished  are  those 
that  naturally  follow  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  infinite  patience  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  long  experience  in    dealing 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN-    with    the    problem    presented.    The 
blind  are  given  education   in  the 
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March   17,   1904. 
Convention    of    Instructors    of   the 
Blind. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  July  20,  21,  and 
22,  1904  at  St  Loui::,  Mo. 

In  the  notice  issued  by  the  execu- 
tive Committee  it  says  that  the 
meetings  will  be  held  in    the    morn- 


sential  branches  of  a  common  school 
education  and  are  also  taught  useful 
mechanical  and  handicraftsmanship, 
so  that  when  leavi...g  the  school  the 
pupil  IS  able  to  cope  successfully  with 
those  who  have  sight  and  earn  a  living 
in  the  world. 

Home  Training  for  the  Blind. 
By  Max.  W.  Voss 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  few 
generations  that  the  education  of  the 
blind  has  been  considered  a  necessary 
feature  in  completing  the  educational 
system  of  the  world.  Previous  to  this 
ptriod  the  position  of  the  blind  as  re- 
gards the  social  and  industrial  world 


was  one  of  degredation,  neglect 
and  obscurity.  Homer  and  Milton, 
though  ranking  preminently  in  ad- 
vance of  their  age  were  not  suffici- 
ent factors  to  interest  their  govern- 
ments, in  advancing  the  co.jdition 
of  the  blind  and  it  was  for  a  modern 
civilization  and  a  later  generation  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  this  great  work. 
Today  every  representative  nation  of 
the  globe  and  nearly  all  of  the 
States  of  our  Union  have  equipped 
the  most  modern  and  up  to  date 
schools  for  the  blind.  In  order  that 
the  best  results  may  be  accomplish- 
ed young  men  and  women  have 
spent  years  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  the  special  training  of  the  blind. 
Gradually  but  surely  the  teachers  of  j 
this  profession  are  increasing  the 
co-irses  prescribed  in  the  curriculums 
of  these  schools  until  they  now  ate 
placed  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
best  hige  schools  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  advancing  and  yet  at 
times  it  is  seriously  retarded  by 
the  lack  of  training  before  en- 
tering the  schools.  The  physical  \ 
developement  of  a  normal  child  is 
the  result  of  a  natural  growth  ■  and 
it  begins  with  the  earliest  efforts  of 
the  child  and  continues  until  the 
body  reaches  maturity.  As  an  in-  i 
fant  it  creeps  for  the  object  that  it 
desires  and  as  the  limbs  grow  strong- 
er it  does  ivhat  it  sees  others  do. 
Its  action  is  the  result  of  immitating 
The  problem  with  which  we  have 
to  deal  is  of  quite  a  different  nature 
and  requires  a  more  complicated 
method  for  its  solution.  The  child 
deprived  of  one  of  the  five  senses; 
necessarily  demands  a  greater,  a^ 
mount  of  attention  than  one  in  posses- 
sion of  all  his  faculties,  This  train- 
ing or  development,  should  begin  I 
at  home  and  the  members  of  the 
family  should  consider  themselves 
directly  responsible  for  his  growth.  ' 
If  a  child  is  backward  then  teach 
him  independence  and  relf-reliance. 
From  the  earliest  possible  period  he 
should  be  taught  how  to  dress  him- 
self and  also  the  use  and  care  of 
clothing.  The  latter  is  a  fact  sadly  i 
neglected  among  the  blind.  He  \ 
should  be  taught  the  proper  use  and 
care  of  the  seven  handicraft  tools, 
such  as  the  hammer,  the  saw,  the 
rule,  etc.  Whenever  an  occasion 
of  playing  with  other  boys  in  the 
rougher  out-of-door  games  presents 
itself,  he  should  never  fail  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  The 
girls  should  be  taught  how  to  sew, 
both  by  hand  and  by  machine,  to  i 
cook,  to  wash  dishes  and  set  tables 
and  do  all  of  the  domestic  forms  of 
house-keeping.     The  child  should  be 


taught  how  to  datice  >o  that  the 
body  may  become  agile,  suiiple  and 
graceful. 

1  believe  every  blind  child  should 
be  taught  the  art  of  dancing.  I  may 
of  course  be  criticised  foi  advocat- 
ing this  theory  but  if  dancing  were 
taught  with  the  view  of  strengthing 
and  beautifying  the  body  time  could 
not  be  more  profitably  spent,  than 
iu  this  work  notwithstanding  the 
different  ideas  or  opinions  some 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  day  may 
have  in  regard  to  this  subject. 

But  the  physical  training  of  a  blind 
child  is  not  alone  sufficient  to   assure 
a  successful  career.    A  sound  mind  in 
a  sound  body  was  the  theory    of    the 
old  Greeks   and    that    theory    holds 
good    down    to    the    present    time. 
There  is  a  mistaken    belief,     among 
the  parents  or    these    children,    that 
because  of  their  blindness  their  every 
whim  and  caprice  should  by  gratified 
without  regard  to  the  injury  that  may 
may  result  from    this    treatment,    a 
mistaken  love  that  should  be    guard- 
ed against.     Train  them  to  be  indep- 
endf^nt    and    self-reliant    and,    when 
backed  by  common  sense   there    can 
i  be  no  greater  stimulant  tor    success. 
I  Too  often  we  find  among  the    pupils 
of  our  schools  those  who    are    weak 
I  in  both  mind  and  body,  a  result    due 
!  wholly  to  a    neglect    in    their    early 
home  training.     Boys  and  girls,  who 
are  of  no  practical  benefit  to    society 
and  who  in  time  will  become  burdens 
to  the  state.     This  is  a  fact  to  be  de- 
plored, and    when    we    believe    that 
;rom  the  same  material  might    have 
been  made  young    men    and    women 
i  who  would  be  an  honor  to  their  fani- 
1  ilies  a  credit  to  the  community    and 
1  a  benefit  to  society. 
'i      Too    much     attention    cannot    be 
I  given  to  the  early  home  trainins;     of 
the  blind.     The  home  is  the    kinder- 
garten of  the  \vorld  and    the    mother 
is  the  teacher. 


THE    CALIFORNIA  NEWS: 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1904, 
The  SchoolJourudl  of  Feb.  20tb  contains 
an  able  exposition  of  the  education  of  the 
Deaf-Blind,  by  Mis.  E.  M.  Barrett,  a 
lady  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  tbe  field  of  which  she  writes.  Hei-  article 
is  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  Wm.  Wade. 
The  lettei-  is  headed  "Strantte  Miscon- 
ceptions," and  the  editor  has  chosen  a 
good  title,  for  Mr.  Wade  cites  some  speci- 
mens that  are  certainly  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Mrs.  Barrett's  clear  and  calm  statement 
of  her  argument  is  in  refreshin^j  contrast 
to  the  extravagant  assertions  and  estim- 
ates that  have  been  made  by  some  of  the 
contributors  to  the  public  press.  She  con- 
cludes with  these   words: 

Teachers,  like  poets,  are  born,  not 
made,  always  supposing  they  have  a  solid 
education.  1  ihinkmy  Iriend,  Mr.  Wade, 
has  made  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher 
for  the  blind-deaf  so  graphic  that  any 
wayfaring  person,  thoa  professional,  mny 
not  err  therein,  and  his  statements  are  as 
sound  as  they  are  drastic.  While  I  have 
no  fears  about  the  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  teacher.s  in  rushing  in  even  where  the 
soil  is  as  sacred  as  the  blind-deaf  field  is 
supposed  to  be,  still  I  will  add  for  the  sake 
of  the  timid  that  the  tli.e  supposed  "sac- 
rifice" has  its  advantages  and  can  be  made 
by  the  brave  with  impunity. 

COMPLETE  FILE  OFJ^SUf'^VS'O'^^J^i. 
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OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

CA*l-rSUPPORT    THEMSELVES    AT 
WISCONSIN    WdRKSHOP. 

Those     Desirous    of    Availing    Them- 
selves   of    Advantages    Offered 
Should  Make  Application. 

In  order  to  give  all  adult  blind  resi- 
dents of  our  state  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  eventualjiy  become^-ahle  to 
support  themselves,  last  ydfr's  legis- 
lature authorized  the  eftaMishment  of 
a  workshop,  .in  which  -mind  persons 
might  be  in^trncted  in  some  trade  and 
employed  atjsome  suitable  work,  they 
to  receive  the  margin  between  the 
cost  of  material  and  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article. 

The  board  of  control  selected  a 
suitable  place  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, appointed  a  manager  and  in- 
structor, provided  all  necessary  tools 
and  furniture  and  already  has  eigh- 
teen blind  persons  employed  in  var- 
ious branches  of  industry,  such  as 
making  baskets,  doll  carriages,  slip- 
pers, making  and  repairing  mattresses 
and  re-caning  chairs. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  while  learning  the 
trade,  are  of  course  very  small,  and  it 
is  therefore  necessary  that  until  the 
person  becomes  efficient  at  his  work 
and  is  able  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount 
to  support  himself,  he  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for 
board,  lodging  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, about  ?4  per  week. 

In  case  the  party  himself  or  his  rela- 


tives are  unable  to  iSrovlde  eufficfcMH 
means,  the  small  amount  nece3Ba^^•| 
could  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription, or  if  thought  best  by  tho 
authorities,  appropriated  out  of  publk- 
funds. 

If  there  are  pny  male  blind  persons 
in  this  community  that  are  desirous 
^  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  at  this  institution,  they 
are  requested  to  make  themselves 
known.  The  necessary  blanks  will  be 
furnished  on  application  and  any 
other  information  will  be  gladly  given 
by  addressing  Wisconsin  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee,  Oscar  Ku^ 


^ 


^8fci,  Jfrt,, 
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BLIND  PUPILS 


The  pupils  of  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  gave  an  entertainment  this 
attfirncon  at  Kouatze  Memorial  church, 
consisting  of  recitations,  reading  from 
touch  and  several  musical  numbers. 
The  program  will  be  repeated  this 
evening  at  the  same  place.  yf 

^^TABHMEO  1887. 


CONCERT     BY     BLIND     PUPILS 

Demonntratlon    of    Wt 

morial    Clinrcb. 

Five  teachers  and  sixteen  students  of 
tlie  Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Nebraska  City  are  here  to  give  a  de 
monstration    of   the    -R-ork    of   the   students 

be  mLf 'I'l-""-  '"'''  ^^™«-tratlon  wm 
be  made  at  Kountze  Memorial  church  this 
afternoon  and  evening.  Charles  Kownes 
of  the  state  board  of  trustees  ts  with 
the  party.  Which  is  h,  charge  of  Super- 
intendent J.  T.  Morey.  The  party  has 
be^n  travehng  through  the  state  for  some 
t^me.       Demonstrations  have   been  given  at 

a,:d' otT  "?''"^'-  '''"^^'"-  ^-"-^  l"-<5 

and  other  places.  After  the  demonstra- 
to  qnn't?  o  "".f  "'^  ^'^^ents  Win  be  taken 
mouth  *""  ^'■°'"  '""^  *°  P'*"«- 

••It  has  been  found,"  said  Mr  Vowne-! 
he'' taf:"  r  •"^"^-  ''""•'  chUdrTTn 
hem    r   *7^°'^    P^'"*"*"    '^'"^^    «"    send 

beaer  at  home.  It  is  to  overcome  this 
ch  ^  «"iP-°"  to  parents  with  afflicted- 
children  that  the  institution  Is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  that  the  tour  is  being  made. 
The  tour  has  met  with  excellent  success 
and  there  will  undoubtedly  he  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  attendance  .,1  the  school 
as  a  result  of  the  demonstrations  that  are 
being  given." 

It  is  argued  by  the  trustees  that  blind 
clvldren  are  much  better  off  in  the  state 
school  than  at  home,  as  they  receive  a 
g-ood  education  at  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  thoroughly  understand  the  work  of 
ediicatmg  the  blind,  while  parents  do  nc 
understand  the  system  which  shoulj  ^ 
followed  m  training  them. 


do  nQj» 
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BLlNOEllEllSllVl   " 
AN  ENTEBIMMENT 

Show  Audience  That  They  Can 

Learn  as  Readily  as  Those 

Who  See. 


SKILLFUL    WORK    IS     DONE 


There  was  a  blending  of  applause', 
and  tearful  sympathy  Thursday  night',, 
at  Kountze  Memorial  church.  Twenty 
young  men  and  women  from  the  Ne- 
braska Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Ne- 
braska City  demonstrated  the  methods 
by  which  those  who  are  shut  from  the 
outer  light  carry  on  their  work  and 
gain  a  knowledge  equal  if  not  superior, 
to  those  whp  see. 

Edna  Koontz  gave  ^n  exhibition 
of  rapid  reading  from  a  short  story' 
which  she  had  selected  and  read  to  an 
interested  audience  as  her  flngrs  glided 
over  the  raised  letters.  Rosa  Husa 
did  some  clever  penmanship  work; 
Anna  Severson,  Edna  Koontz  and 
Lewis  Ludwick  did  work  in  mathe- 
matics. Other  pupils  illustrated  knit- 
ting, crocheting  and  bead  work. 

The  lights  suddenly  went  out  while 
little  Edna  Koontz  was  reading,  and 
the  audience  unconsciously .  looked  for 
her  to  stop.  They  were  brought  back 
to  the  realization  of  her  misfortune 
when  they  heard  her  reading  on. 

Charles  Zadina  gave  a  skillful  ex- 
hibition on  the  piano,  and  other  stu- 
dents demonstrated  that  they  can. 
■work  on  the  typewriter.  Those  taking 
part  included  Clara  Owen,  Rosa 
Husa,  Anna  Severson,  Edna  Koontz, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Cook,  E.  C.  Cook,  Merton 
Conn,  Charles  Zadina,  C.  Bruce,  Glen 
Lewis,  Lewis  Ludwick,  Nona  West  and. 
Alma  Seume. ■■ 


Ills.  Kecord 


BLIND  ARE  PENSIONED 


Douglas  County  Supervisors  Vote 
Pensions  to  Several 
Douglas  county  has  pensioned  itsj 
l)liiKl  under  the  new  state  law.  The, 
pensioners  are:  George  W.  Estis,  of 
Newman,  George  W.  Wiley,  of  At-| 
^ood,  Mrs.  Susan  Caldwell,  of  Gar-| 
lett,  William  Anderson,  of Hindsboro.j 
Emily  Hunter,  of  Tuscola,  Samuel 
Brown, of  Areola.  The  pension  granted, 
is  $12.50  for  each  pel  month  ,a_nd  will 
co.ttimence  the  first  of  April.     „;. 

Iboston  evening 

TRANSCRIPT,! 
MARCH    19^    1904 

,tory    '"-'""^Jl"  in  the  production  of  any  , 
SCoT.^^d°e:;ec^ally1n^he^>asterpiece...J 


Of    literature,  "  Mrs.     Davidson     formulated] 
with    clearness    and    precision.       Siie    gave  [ 
.also   some   useful  hints   on  forming  a  Just  I 
Kpritical    estimate    of    current   Action,    illus-  ,' 
-trating   her   points    by    familiar    examples. 
fThe    art    class    held    a    meeting    yesterday 
with    Mrs.    C.    E.    Aldrich,    136    Townsend 
street,    Roxbury,    when    the    subject    was  \ 
"The  City  of  the  Sultan."     The  last  meet-  | 
ing   of   the   year   for   the   class   in   current 
events,   under  Mrs.   May  Alden   Ward,   will 
be    held    on    April    14.    at    the    usual    place,  i 
This     meeting    replaces     one     unavoidably  i 
omitted  last  winter.     Th^  club  has  just  ap- 
propriated a   sura   of   money    for   the   pur-  [ 
chase   of  a  hand  loom,   to   be  presented  to  { 
the     Massachusetts     Association     for    the 


Blind, 


means  of  promotmg 


industrial 


training  among  these  afflicted  people,  who, 
It  has  been  found,  can  successfully  operate 
these  looms  and  produce  fine  and  durable 
fabrics.  On  Friday,  March  25,  at  the  next 
regular  club  meeting,  Mr.  Vladimir  A. 
Tsanoff  of  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  will  speak  on 
"The  Present  Situation  in  the  Balkans.' 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1904. 

On  the  evening-  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  music  school  gave  its  St.  Patrick's 
recital  in  the  chapel  to  a  flatterino- 
audience.  The  exercises  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  James  Hillberry,  the 
bass  ot  the  department,  in  a  brief 
address  wliich  i.«  as    follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen, — It  is  again 
our  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  a 
recital,  wliich  your  habitual  kindness 
has  taught  us  to  believe  you  will 
appreciate.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  any  we  have  offered  heretofore. 

Recitals  are  generally  made  up  of 
the  works  of  some  one  comptoser,  if 
not,  they  are  usually  confined  to  some 
one  nationality.  This  even  ing  a  per- 
formance comprises  not  only  some  of 
the  world's  iiiost  classical  music  but 
also  some  of  its  commonest  folksongs. 
Our  range,  extensive  as  it  may 
appear,  is  simply  a  judicious  culling 
of  selections  from  our  regular  work. 
It  is  our  desire  on  this  occasion  to 
illustrate  the  music  of  almost  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  world  especially' 
those  of  Europe. and  America.  If  it 
is  not  their  best  music,  it  is  at  least 
such  as  will  never  cease  to  delight 
the  hearts  of  the  lovers  of  the  noble 
art. 

Wliat  can  more  charm  the  ea,  or 
make  the  Iieart  more  glad  than  the 
delightful  airs  of  sunny  Spain, 
France  and  Italy?  Going  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  cradle  of  music,  in: 
what  other  country  should  we  expect 
such  beautiful  melodies?  It  is 
Germany,  tbe  land  of  Mozart  and, 
Handel,  of  Wagner  and  Mendelssohn, 
of  Beethoven  and  Schumann,   whose, 


"  Traumere^'  appears  on  our  program. 
This  gem  of  Schumann's  is  more 
indebted  for  its  familiarity  and 
popularity  to  the  orchestra  of  The- 
odore Thomas  than  to  all  the  pianists 
in  the  country.  As  vet,  Germany 
stands  alone  in  her  glory;  for  no 
other  nation  has  produced'  such 
masters.  The  brilliant  iiut  sad' 
melodies  of  Chopin,  the  elegant  and 
graceful  airs  of  Mendelssohn  are  im- 
mortal; while  the  great  operas  of 
Wagner  will  never  cease  to  challenge 
the  admiration  of  mankind. 

Richard    Wagner    was     born      in 
Leipsic  in  1S1;1     His   father    was    a 
passionate  lover  of  the  theatre,    and 
little  dreamed  that  the    child    whom 
he  put' to  school  at  so    early    an    age 
would  make  his  name  immortal.   His 
active  career,  which  began  in     1833, 
was  a  series  of  successes  and  failures, 
the  failures  being   by    far   the    most 
numerous.       Having      become      im- 
plicated in  the    revolutionary    move- 
ments of    1849    he    was    exiled,    but 
fortunately,   in    his    wanderings,    he 
found  a  friend    in    the    noble    Liszt 
who  saw  in  his  works  these  flashes  of 
genius  which  always  mark   his    com- 
positions,    and     with    tie    gener(.us 
instincts  of  a  truly    great     man    he 
aided  hini   n  getti  ig  hi<  works    upon 
the'stage.     flis  successes,  after  18.' 
began  to  be  somewhat  more  frequerj 
but  the  dream    of   his    life    was    li 
realized  till  187G,  when    his   greate' 
opera  was  brought  out.  Wagner  di( 
in  1883,  leaving  behind  him    a    larj' 
catalogue   of    works.     He     was    ni 
only  a   great    composer   but    also 
man    of    culture    and    high    literal 
taste  as  his  works  will  show.  | 

Going  a  little  farther  uorthwarc 
we  find  among  the  composers  noj 
living,  Grieg,  as  great,  or  perhap 
the  greatest.  This  noted  Norwegiai 
was  born  in  1843  and  like  all  grea! 
men,  after  much  hard  work  ha 
made  his  mark. 

Among  the  modern  French  com^ 
posers,  Chaminade  is  the  most  popu-j 
lar.  She  is  now  living  in  Paris  and 
her  music  is  played  the  world  over.' 
"The  Flatters"  which  we  have  chosen 
to  represent  France  tonight,  is  one' 
of  lier  most  charming  piano  compo- 
sitions. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  own  country 
and  observe  the  progress  it  has  made 
in  music.  When  we  remember  the 
few  years  of  our  nalional  history  in 
comparison  with  other  countries,  the ! 
terrible  wars  that  have  several  times 
threatened  her  very  existence,  and 
all  the  other  disadvantages  under 
which  she  has  labored,  it  would  be 
unfair,  unreasonable  for  the  world 
to  expect  very  many  great  things  of 
her  in  art  of  any  kind;  and  as  music 
has  to  have  time  to  develop  its 
resources,  we  need  not  feel  ashamed 
of  ourselves,  if  our  country  has  nof 
as  yet  produced  as  great  masters  as 
the  Old  World. 


By  the  works  of  Gottscli;.  1  k  unci 
many  others,  we  may  well  j.icdii't 
that  a  ghirious  future  is  in  store  for 
us.  The  blushes  of  its  pawn  may 
ah-eady  be  seen  in  the  works  of  our 
most  famous  composer  McDowell. 
He  was  born  in  New  York  in  180 1, 
and  has  since,  already  shown  himself 
a  man  and  a  master  in  the  Israel  of 
music. 

Each  uationality  has  a  peculiar 
charm  for  its  own  people  in  its  music, 
and  likewise  a  voice  for  the  whole 
world.  Mr.  McDowell  seems  to  com- 
mand both  influences,  and  displays 
them  in  almost  all  his  compositions. 

We  note  with  pride  and  pleasui-e 
the  progfress  our  country  has  made  in 
music  within  the  last  few  years;  and 
we  may  well  rely  on  the  characteristic 
energy  of  our  people  not  to  rest 
content  with  any  rating  in  the 
musical  scale  lower  than  the  top. 
From :, 
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Blind    om  a  21.— Officials 

^^■"^"'J^.tr  ?n.tituSn   for    dependent 

of   the   ^^':^„'"  rta    -f  i»'.  have  refused 

■children  /t  Sp^arta.   vf^.     ^^^^jy  ^on^ 

BOSTON   EVENING 
^  TKANSCRIPT, 
MAKCH    24,    1904: 

.r:'SStJe%rtLrntand 

of    the    Friend  ySoeletj        ^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^ 

near  the  BrookUne  Mlla   e  oa 

on  Saturday    March   '=•  f^^-^'^^Vf or  the 

^h.^^niiteTprinted^  Miss  Snow^U 
bring  a  baby  from  the  Nursery  and  «'\°" 
how  its  darkened  faculties  are  awakened 
children  from  the  kindergarten  wdl  carrj 
cnuuicii^  \.n,.k  at  one  table.  Some  of  the 
on  tnt;ir  Nvi  '  ^^^ 'jj^gjjj^l-g  ^.jn  be  present  and 
pupl-s  no  1^  „)„|-,tiess  men  and  women  who 
some  01  uiL  ',  °.  ,^,,.„afts  will  be  there. 
'T^  '?«"  adul  bl  nf  whTare  now  de- 
'end^;nf  wuf  be  grateful  for  an  oppor- 
hmitv  to  earn  their  living.  This  sale  is  to 
^'"  .ir°arark"er f'or"thr^.'eful  I^d  bta^" 
Xl  anrcl"  nlle  by  trained  hands.  It  i. 
hoped%ha't  Miss  Helen  Keller  can  be  pres- 


,   THURSDAY,  MARCH  24,  1904 

ISIR   EDWIN   ARNOLD   DEAD 

I  Held   High    Place    in    English 
'  ■  Literature 

The  "Light  of  Asia"  His  Best  Known 
Production 

Wrote  Much  On.   Japan    and   the 

East 


His  Work  Met  with   Both  Royal  and  Popular, 
Favor 


was  Ins  thlid— loin  c  I  him  n\  a  t  me  t 
the  regal  d  ot  llI■^  fi  lends  life  long  but  just 
then  disappioving  He  wis  aged  =!event\ 
two  when  he  died 

Ldwin  Atnold  was  born  June  10.  18.';2,  son 
of  Robert  Coles  Arnold,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Kent. 
He  was  sent  to  King's  School  at  Rochester, 
to  King's  College  In  London,  and  later  was 
elected  to  a  scholarship  at  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  There  his  career  as  a  student 
was  brilliant.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  won 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  his  poem  on  the 
"Feast  ot  Belshazzar,"  and  the  next  year 
was  selected  to  .address  the  Earl  ot  Derby 
-on  his  Installation  as  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
,  verslty.  In  18.54  he  was  graduated  with 
honors. 

On  leaving  college  he  taught  school  for 
a  while  in  Birmingham.  But  shortly  after 
there  befell  him  a  cnance  that  did  much 
to  direct  the  after  course  of  his  career. 
This  was  his  appointment  as  principal  of 
the  Government  Sanscrit  College  at  Poona, 
and  fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 
Here  he  twice  received  the  thanks  of  the 
governor  in  council  tor  cfHciency  of 
service.  He  left  the  post  in  1861,  after 
having  lived  in  India  through  the  mutiny, 
biit  especially  after  having  taken  on  influ- 
ences that  must  have  been  potent  upon  his 
naturally  exotic  fancy.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  contributed  liberally  to  critical  and 
literary  Journals,  and  had  made  himself 
the  author  ot  many  efforts  of  his  own 
im.agination.  These  were  "Griselda,  a 
Drama,"  "Poems,  Narrative  and  Lyrical," 
and  prose  works  including  "Education  in 
India,"  "The  Euterpe  of  Herodotus"— a 
translation  from  the  Greek  text,  with  notes 
— "The  Hitopades'a,"  with  vocabulary  in 
Sanscrit,  English  and  Murathi.  Bearing  on 
the  same  field,  but  published  later,  are 
also  a  metrical  translation  ot  the  Sanscrit 
classic,  "Hitopades'a,"  under  the  title  of 
"The  Book  ot  Good  Counsels,"  and  a  "His- 
tory of  the  Administration  ot  India  under 
the  late   Marciuis   of   Dalhousie." 

In  1861  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  ad- 
vertised for  a  writer  of  leaders,  and  Edwin 
Arnold  answered  and  was  accepted.  He 
quickly  made  himself  a  master  ot  public 
affairs,  adopted  a  thoroughly  English  point 
of  viev/,  and  in  the  space  of  some  twenty 
odd  years  Is  said  to  have  written  the 
astounding  number  of  10,000  leading  arti- 
cles. On  behalf  of  the  proprietors  it  was 
he  who  arranged  the  first  expedition  of 
George  Smith  to  Assyria,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  was  sent  by  the 
London  Telegraph  conjointly  with  the  New 
York  Herald,  to  complete  the  discoveries  of 
Livingstone  in    Africa, 

In  1S74  was  published  his  translation  in 
heroic  verse  of  "Hero  and  Leander,"  from 
the  Greek  of  Musacus.  The  following  year 
he  made  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gita 
Govinda  of  ,Iayadeva, '  which  he  entitled 
"The  Indian  Song  of  Songs."  But  it  was 
four  years  later  that  there  appeared  the 
work  by  which  he  is  and  will  remain  best 
known  to  the  world.  This  is  his  "Light  of 
Asia."  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  and  teach- 
ings ot  Buddha,  which  has  passed  through 
over  sixty  editions  in  England  and  through 
more  than  eighty  in  the  United  States.  - 
This  work  was  succeeded  by  a  volume  of 
Oriental  ver.?e  under  the  title  of  "Indian 
Poetry."  From  time  to  time  lie  has  made 
inslations     from     tne     Sanscril 


Mah 


ind 


Gullstan  of  Sa'adi.  "The  Light  of  the 
AA'orld."  another  epic,  ot  more  recent  date 
than  his  other,  and  this  time  dealing  with 
Japan,      did     much     to     spread     his     fame. 


book  etlll,  which  excited  some  remarR  Tfom 
Its  arousing  against  the  author  suspicions 
ot  plagiarism,  was  "Japonlca,"  a  descrip- 
tion of  manners  and  customs  In  Japan. 
Perhaps  his  la.st  considerable  literary  labor 
was  the  Japanese  tragedy  "Adzuma." 

The  publication  of  his  various  works  on 
Indian  and  Oriental  poetry  brought  Sir  TSA- 
wln  many  marks  ot  royal  favor.  'When 
In  18T7  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  em- 
press of  India  Edwin  Arnold  was  named  a 
'■  :        of    the    Star    ot    India.      AJter 

i'  Asia"  the  king  of  Slam  dec- 
.ith    the   Order   of   the    White 
In    1S70    the    sultan    conferyed 
i  ■  1  Class  of  the  Imperial 

f Ji  i  :i  and  In  1880  the  Im- 

pfi  :,ie.       Queen  yictorla 

11 ''  mander  of  the  Indian 

'  .-ihah  of  Persia  gave 

Lion  and  Sun.       The 
roduced    him    to    the 
Sun,   with   the  dignity 
empire.       He   was  a 
f  :i  ',.=iatle  and  the  Royal 

';  '  of    London    and   of 

mviv.w  r.ns  of  other  lands. 

;•'  ■'^■'•■''-     ^va3     Katharine 

E:izai,'    I:,    I  I  I'heodore  Bld- 

dulph,   ■viio;,i  iK.jj.     She  died 

in     I'riM        11  was    Fannie, 

daughtrr  of  i:  ,  .  i.  _  .^.mnlng  of  Bos- 
ton. The  repuli.d  nveting  of  Sir  Edwin  with 
le  tinged  with 
Arnold,  he  was 
day  when  the 
i'ted.  In  front 
:  .saw  sitting  a 
e  lie  came  to 
ihich  Perugino 
Miss  Fannie 
and 


phi 
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copying  of  pi-.nir    -   ••     . 

of  a  portrait  i' 

young  girl  coir, 

admire  more  tli.i:!    r:v-  : 

had  portrayed.     The  glr 

Channlng,    whom    he    afterward 

married..     She  died  In   1889. 

The  celebrated  author  was  a  visitor  lo 
the  United  States  and  lectured  to  the 
people,  'wTiom  he  understood  as  few  ot  his 
countrymen  do.  His  lectures  at  Harvard 
in  September  of  18-89  are  well  remembered 
and  were  enthusiastically  received.  Sanders 
Theatre  being  filled  to  overflowing  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit.  In  his  later  years, 
however,  Japan  claimed  the  bulk  of  his  af- 
fections. It  was  there  that  he  met  his 
third  wife,  -n'hile  visiting  the  country  with 
his  daughter.  He  soon  afterward  niarrlefl 
the  ■n'oman  after  the  Japanese  wedding 
custom  of  simply  drinking  a  cup  of  tea 
wdth  the  bride.  It  was  this  which  pro- 
cured for  Sir  Edwin  the  disapproval  of  his 
London  friends,  and  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  dHHculties  that  embit- 
tered his  last  years.  Sir  Edwin  proposed 
to  consider  himself  as  thoroughly  wedded 
as  if  with  elaborate  ceremonies  in  a 
cathedral,  but  he  later  consented  to  sol- 
emnize his  union  according  to  the  English 
manner.  His  later  days,  clouded  as  they 
were  with  illness,  were  sweetened  bv  the' 
devoted  attention  of  this  Japanese  wife. 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  25,  1904. 


1  EDWIN  ARNOLD 
DIES  IN  LONDON 


Famous  Author  of  "Light  of  Asia" 
Ends  Long  Career  as  Editor, 
Poet  and  Lecturer,  at  Nearly  72 
Years  of  Age. 


LONDON,  ilareh  34,  l.<t{H.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  the  author,  died  in  London  this 
morning. 

Although  Sir  Edwin  suffered  of  late 
years  from  partial  paralysis,  he  -was 
not  taken  seriously  in  until  last  week, 
and  gradually  lost  strength.  He  had  a 
relapse  early  this  morning  from  which 
he  did  not  rally,  and  he  died  peace- 
fully at  10:30.  The  funeral  will  occur 
March  2S.  The  body  will  be  cremated  at 
Woking. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  J  Poet  and  Editot, 

Just  Dead  in  London ^  Aged  Nearly  7^ 


in  Ainold,  aiulior.  editor,  lect- 
urer ana  tra\eller,  -was  born  June  10, 
1S32,  the  second  son  of  E.  C.  Arnold.  J. 
-P.  U>v  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
Kent. 

Ttie  story  of  Iiis  career  ;s  a  singularly 
interesting-  one  upon  whicli  to  rellect, 
for  not  only  did  he  achieve  a  most  dis- 
tinguished position  in  literature  and 
Journalism,  obtained  by  sheer  merit  and 
hard  work,  taut  when  haU  way  through 
the  Journey  of  his  life  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  change  professions,  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  change  his  whole  world, 
his  habits  and  his  thoughts.  In  his 
case  (iJsaster  did  not  follow,  but  in- 
stead there  came  a  benefit  for  the  read- 
ing public  and  himself. 

There  is  no  doubt  tliat  this  man  of 
many  moods  was  a  precocious  child,  a 
wonderful  child  if  we  are  to  believe 
even  a  part  of  the  stories  which  are 
told  of  his  earliest  days.  He  was  born 
a  poet.  Popes  "Iliad"  being  one  of  the 
joys  of  his  immature  youth.  He  won  at  20 


igland  in  1861.  he  adopted  journa: 
Ism  as  a  profession.  Soon  he  was  quite 
at  home  in  his  new  life,  and  then  he 
rose  rapidly,  joining  the  editorial  staff 
before  long,  and  finally  reaching  the 
top  round  of  the  ladder.  The  Telegraph 
did  well  under  his  editorship,  and  most 
of  his  best  writings  appeared  in  its 
columns. 

It  is  only  natural  that,  so  much  of  his 
early  life  having  been  spent  in  India, 
his  later  writings  should  dwell  largely 
upon  eastern   themes.       The   most  suc- 


passed  by  before  it  had  run  through  60 
editions  in  England  and  80  in  America. 
"The  Light  of  Asia."  "With  Sadt  in  the 
Garden."  and  "Japonica"  are  his  best 
known  works.  .  . 

Sir  Edwin  wa.s  tlirlce  married— first  in 
1864  to  a  daughter  of  the  Viev.  Theodore 
Biddulph.  She  died  in  1864  and  he  mar- 
ried Fannie,  daughter  of  the  Rev,  ■«'. 
H.  'Channing  of  Boston,  nephew  of  Will- 
iam Ellery  Channing.  She  died  in  1889. 
His  third  marriage  created  a  great  stir 
in  the  social  and  literary  world  as  the 
poet  chose  to  take  unto  himself  a  Jap- 
anese lady  of  refinement,  Tama  Kuro- 
kawa,  in  the  fall  of  1897. 

His  lectures  at  Harvard  in  September 
of  1889  are  well  remembered  and  were 
enthusiastically  received.  Sanders  The- 
atre being  filled  tc  overflowing  on  "the 
occasion  of  his  visit. 

Despite  his  dreamy  and  sensuous  life 
and  his  love  for  orientalism.  Sir  Edwin 


was    at   all    times   a   bubv    man    and  an 
indefatigable  woiker. 

He  never  boned  down  to  convention- 
alities nor  prejudices.  That  he  was  un- 
popular in  England  was  due  first  to  his 
unswerving  love  for  Japan  and  latterly 
to    his    avowed    interest   in    the   United 

Regardless  of  all  these  things,  regard- 
less of  his  plagiarism,  he  wrote  well 
and  had  added  much  to  the  literature  of 
the  English-speaking  race,  and  was  the 
first  to  attain  to  eminence  m  a.  field 
which  was  little  known  to  the  Occident, 
the  mystic  dream  world  of  the  Orient. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  25,  1904 

RADIUM  NO  HELP  TO  BLIND 


GERMAN    EXPERT    SO    REPORTS    TO 
KAISER 

Berlin,  March  25  —  Professor  Greeft, 
principal  of  the  eye  hospital  attached  to 
the  Berlin  University,  has  studied,  at  the 
wish  of  Emperor  William,  a  St.  Petersburg 
professor's  report  that  blind  persons  in 
some  cases  are  able  to  see  objects  illumi- 
nated by  radium  rays.  Professor  Grefff, 
after  numerous  experiments,  found  that 
those  whose  optic  nerve  had  not  been  de- 
stroyed could  distinguish  objects  in  front 
of  a  screen  made  fluorescent  by  radium, 
hut  he  also  found  that  they  could  distin- 
guish objects  on  a  semi-transparent  screen 
illuminated  by  an  ordinary  lamp.     He  con- 

1  dudes  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
blind   at   present   cannot  expect  the   slight- 

I.  est    help   from   radium.  


^iqgt^m  Mxwmtvmt 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1904 

The  Brlghthelmstone  Club  held  Its  regu- 
lar meeting  March  21  in  Temple  Hall  AU- 
ston,  the  president,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bates,  In 
the  chair.  During  the  business  session  a 
part  of  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
on  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Emerson  Is  chairman,  was 
considered  and  approved.  The  rest  of  the 
report  will  be  heard  at  a  later  meeting.  The 
members  of  the  nominating  committee  were 
announced:  Mrs.  John  Sawyer,  appointed  by 
the  president;  Mrs.  Newhall  and  Mrs.  3ry- i 


den,  appointed  by  the  board  of  "dTf ectors, 
and  Mrs.  Wormelle  and  Mrs.  Goodehough, 
elected  by  the  club.  The  necessity  of  Imme- 
diately destroying  the  nests  of  the  brown- 
tailed  moths  *as  urged  upon  the  club,  and 
the  circulars  issued  by  the  Forestry  Com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion were  distributed.  The  programme  of 
the  afternoon  was  In  charge  of  the  Home 
Department  of  which  Mrs.  W.  C.  Crawford 
is  chairman.  Dr.  E,  M.  Hartwell  of  Boston 
lectured  on  "The  Condition  and  Needs  of 
the  Adult  Blind."  Dr.  Hartwell  was  a 
member  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
State  to  study  the  problem  and  to  suggest 
a  solution  of  It,  This  commission  found  in 
Massachusetts  2053  adult  blind,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  over  sixty  years  old.  After 
careful  study  of  the  experiments  tried  by 
other  States,  the  commission  recommended 
to  the  Legislature  a  bill  providing  for  a 
permanent  commission  to  keep  a  register 
of  the  blind,  to  establish  an  employment  or 
information  bureau,  and  to  found  one  or 
two  industrial  schools  where  such  aetivitle.s 
as  broom-making,  the  weaving  of  rag- 
carpets,  and  making  of  mattresses  might 
be  taught.  Following  Dr.  Hartwell's  ad- 
dress. Miss  Mary  Bierce  Hill  spoke  of  "The 
Social  Conditions  of  the  Women  in.  India." 
Owing  to  Miss  Hill's  connection  for  seven 
years  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian  j 
Association  at  Madras,  she  Is  competent  to  ' 
speak  intelligently  of  the  social  and  rell-,j 
gious  customs  of  the  country.  At  the  next  j 
regular  meeting  of  the  club,  Colonel  Thomas 
Wentworth  Hlgglnson  will  lecture  upon 
"Some  Reminiscences  of  Emerson,  Thoreau 
and  Lowell."  Twenty-five  pupils  from  the  ! 
Brighton  High  School  have  been  Invited 
to  attend  the  lecture.  A  special  raeetint' 
for  the  children  has  been  arranged  for 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  23.  A  suitable' 
■  entertainment  will  be  provided  and  re- 
freshments will  be  served.  Club  members' 
children,  twelve  years  of  age  or  under,  are 
Invited   to  attend. 


LTVERPOOL     COURIEK, 

^  INSTITUTIONS   FOR    THE 

:  BLIND. 

I  STVTt  AID  A sD  PUPUL\r  fO\TPOL 


I     Sir-il        Inl  Thole     I    -)-»    oi«er 

real    ii-„    ll        i     a         <-      J  boiuti  n   ot       he 
Iq       toiolUccmp    jmtn    ul  the  aclu  r  )  1  nd 
11  b     biou^at  lUtt    ml  ^a  the  ijo\     nint  it 
tt  Q    n     1  a    r\  iiection        Iau.e  ol 

lb     ho        vc  „  til     3  ibject  any  ccub  Jm 

lu  !  J      oL  lut     ^   If      0  1 

el  11  1      0    Ih         holeiu    led 

lar  e-h  o  |1    1   n  hm    tb  ho       hi-ve 

foij  k  1   an     ma         u  d  i    it  t       for  I  he 

©iucat  jn  ana    mp  o       rt  t  ot     1  e  1  1     d      Lut 
It  the     ime    lu  ar        r  o    i  e  vi^ 

to  Ix    hilly  c  „ni  1    t  ot  t     t       a  cr  0  ibly 

<ine   t    t    e   qtc      ou   oi     1  e    i  ei  il    e  s   ot     t 
tain  cla  be.      1  t       A    I       ti  t  ou 

lo  better  illubt  te  iihit  we  mein  ne  will 
take  the  cabe  ot  bl  nd  bo%  bent  from  Ohebter 
to  the  scuix.     i\    \    UPitree      Iheio  he   nil  le 

evea„uod      er     iitj  y    educat  oa      bupple  i 
m  u    c    I      t     1         1    u  iru  t  01     From  chisl 
CD  ol  1         11  p  b      a  to  Jtlaiui  an  btieet  Heifti 
h        ill  Kt>  t        h       a      mat  or  babket  making 
\i  6      p  nd     „        ut     e  r     at  the  U  teamed' 

^  itut  on  the  bo  m  v  ^.rc  i.  o  manhood 
V,  hes  to  to  lo  th  t  <ij6  oi  band  ait  1  e 
has  acq  ed  vl  r  i  atto„o  Ihere  o 
no        u=li   1     J     (-L       t         i  kb      ) 

tJie  J31md  m  '^a  n  11  b^t  tet  cann  p  c 
him  tha  lole:  o  Ih  iioci  ution  i  or  d  n 
ohlv  toi  tiio  emploTJient  ot  tho&e  hi  nd  p 
eoiie.  bor  ii  o  neii  the  citv  and  thi  ther 
cannot  do  to  the  est  it  they  an  tt  o  i  ing  to 
the  lack  of  to  k  hop  accommodation  Again 
th  queit  on  a  ees  W  hat  ib  th  s  young  man 
to  do  ila  bo  ne  ot  is  kno  t  veil  the 
^e     to    h      qu 


I 


a  he 


man^       J  p     have     p  t.     \e     kuo    ledq:e 

ot        bl  n  1  e  b  U'*  1  ha^  be  n 

taught   t  ad  ho   to-d  j    -irp  o  i   th       t  w  s' 

of  our  lata"  c  ties,  o  langu  h  u  n  some 
woikhou-e      f    n      II  t.  te       1    th  ag<.   t  e 

lonLeded  nebIe^p     t      an       Fh      bt     e 

must  come  1>  the  re  i  e  In  the  meant  me 
the  pel  omtl  ot  eT  n,  m  t  tnt  one  for  the, 
bjni  HouH  be  „reatU  irengtliened  ind 
then  A\oil  ej  on  -with  much  more  effec 

tienei'i  an  I  p  bel  e\6  bettei  resuJtb  if, 
the  0  n  n  1  ee  governing  them  were  con  ' 
st  tn      1  1  loader  and  more  re  pre  pnt^t 


ilel 


direct 


on  fiom  the  C  tr  Tc 


H.M.l 


blind  mpn  nmJ  vvom<-n  1u.,l  o„ipi..v.ii.  n'  "  W 
WOlUlioi'^  "h,*-!,  f-x,e,l  in  ^.^|..^.,  ,Mii.-  nl  1  h*- 
(•ounlr>  , 

In  Tjim  ip""l  -iliHir.  I     "     I       ^    '- 

tion  "1  ^'^.  .m'!  ""'  ' 
'180  Air  OlPplo^.il  a) 
blind.  (■r,^nn,^llI-^1r'.^  i  -       ^         '    "■  ^   > 

street  .nsUtutioiip  fn.    Ihp  hliud    and  allow  hir 
for  upward-   ot   lil'>  lilmd  p.nb' 
local  union 


,„„,.    ,._ hiv  find  nni.'-  ^.y  ■■ 

lie  ".-,;  ol  „hnni  ait'  fairh  ^vcll  punulpd 


for.  thr>  icna.ndM  ean.mo;  "  '  "  " 
best  thfvcan  W,  vn-ln,,'  In  lUinK  Ihai 
commitK-'<»  of  im"  ly  wj^  for  Mod  tron,  ni 
bei-s  ol  (hp  Ciry  (\nni.ii.  Ti..-t,hi  up,  toi 
Blind.  B..anlf.  nf  G-.  rdiaii^  Hip  l.i.ii' .  .■ 
Board,  a.i.l  othPi  ,s;rnoirs  taKin-  -i  inh 
,„    11,0    m.iUoi.     iiMph    ko.hI     .^"llld    ,c,Miii  -I 

^■'""^'    *"  •  \    M.MUFU   OF   THE   NaTTONAI, 

1,1    U.Tjr   OF  TB"   Bt.IN'D. 

12    .lasppr-stropl     i.iTfrpool 
March  a,  ISM. 

BBISTOL    DAILY    MEECUET, 

THE  BRISTOL  BLIXD  ON  THEIR 

DEFENCE.  I 


In   another    column    will    be    found   the 
vindication  of  the  piecei\'orkeis  oonaectod 
with  the  Bristol  Blind   Asylum,    in  reply 
to    assertions   which    have    recently    been 
made  a^  to  their  oppoi'tunities  of  wage 
eamin,?.       i\lthough     there     ara    striking 
esaonples   of   men   who   have   smhounte-d 
the  obstacles  incidental  to  the  infirmity  ol 
blindness,  the  lot  e\-©n  of  th,6  most  sireoxu- 
ous  and  the  happiest  among  them  entitles 
them  to  sympathy.     What  can  oo.mpensat« 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  tJie  blind  proprietor  of  the 
New    York    "  World,"    for   his   marvellous 
journalistic  success,  or  the  member  of  the 
Heresohoff  hrm  v,ho  has  designed  all  the 
recent  Cup  defenders,  for  their  inability  to 
eujoy  the  glorious  panorama  which  Nature 
unfolds    to    every    seeing    eye.       In    the 
majority   of   casta   that   delicate    sense   of 
touch  which  comes  sooner  or  later  to  those. 
:Who  aj-e  deprived  of  sight  does  not  remove 
the  severe  limitations  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket in  favour  of  the  blind  worker.     It  has 
been  stated  on  an  authority  which  may  be 
accepted  as  semi-official  that  Bristol  is  the 
dumping  ground  of  blind  mendicants  ex- 
pelled from  Oaidih,  a.nd  that  Bristol  Bridge 
is   a  favourite   vantage-point   fi'om   which 
to  appeal  to  passers-by.     I'robably  their 
earnings  in  this  way  are  not  so  large  as 
people  think.     At  all  events  the  most  dili- 
gent inveltigations  promoted  by  tins  jour- 
nal have  failed  to  disdose  tlie  luj-king-place 
of  that  conrageous  vagrant  who  is  said  to- 
have  married  a  young  wxfe  to  assist  him  in 
his  occupation,  with  such  brilliant  success 
that  the  ^couple  were  enabled  to  maintain 
a  servaait.     Blindness  is  not  congenital  to 
any  great  extent,  and  thea-e  is  no  physio- 
logical reaso.i  why  a  blind^  man  of  normal 
development  should  not  marry  if  he  has  a 
mind.     If  a  plebiscite  could  be  taken  on 
the  subject,  blind  people  of  the  vagrant 
typ«  would  probably  be  condemned  to  a 
life  of   celibacy,   not  oa   any   physical    or 
pRyehological    grounds,    but    because    the  | 
'children  of  such  people  are  not  likely  to  \ 
develop     industrious     habits,     mth     the  j 
example  of  such  a  precarious  mode  of  life 
as  that  of  their  paremts  before  them.    It  is 


vith  the  industrious,  aelf-respccling  blind, 
however,  that  our  present  business  ohietly 
lies.  It  ha^  been  stated  that  in  the  Bristol 
Blind  A.syium  the  pieoeworkers'  remunefiv 
tion  is  based  upon  Trades  Union  rates. 
This  is  categorioally  denied.  It  is  stated 
that  until  recently  Is  2id  was  paid  for  the 
making  of  a  pai-ticular  kind  of  basket  whei- 
the  Trades  Union'iato  was  Is  6d.  We  are 
far  from  sifggesting  that  blind  workers 
!  should  bo  buboidised  by  the  payment  of 
higher  rates  than  are  paid  m  the  outsirj* 
labour  market.  But  if  the  work  is  of  equal 
quahty  the  remunerration  ought  to  be  -,'.., 
good.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  the  authon- 
tic>s  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  to  reply 
in  detail  to  the  speoifio  allegation.s  a«  to 
wages  made  in  our  columns  on  behalf  of  the 
sightless  workea-B,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  wherein  the  actual  truth  exists.  Wc 
do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  anything  in 
the  natm-e  of  deliberate  mis-statement  hj 
either  one  side  or  the  other,  but  it  is  wei 
to  beaa-  in  mind  tba-t  special  instances  dc 
not  constitute  a  rule. 


-^^ 


Workshop  For  the  Blind. 

Oscar  Kuesternian,  siiperiatendent 
of  the  Wisconsin  Wcrkshorf  for  the 
BHnd,  1323  Vliet  street,  \y  waukee^ 
writes  the  Demo,cr.\.t  as  fallows: 

In  order  to  gi^  all  adiat  blind  res- 
idents of  our  statpanfujfcortunity  to 
work  and  cventuaTIt  Ufcome  able  to 
support  thepiselves,  last  year's  leg- 
islature attth«)rked  the  establishment 
ofa  workshfflptin  which  blind  persons 
might  be  instructed  in  some  trade 
and  employed  at  some  suitable  work, 
they  to  receive  the  margin  between 
tlie  cost  of  material  and  the  price  of 
the  manufactured  article. 

Ttje  Board  of  Control  selected  a 
suitable  place  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, appointed  a  manager  and  in- 
structor, provided  all  necessary  tools 
and  furniture  and  already  has 
eighteen  blind  persons  employed  in 
various  branches  of  industry,  su^ih  as 
making  baskets,  doll  carriages,  slip- 
pers, makingand  repairing  mattress- 
es and  re-caning  chairs. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  while  learning  the 
trade,  are  of  course  very  small,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  that  until 
the  person  becomes  efficient  at  his 
work  and  is  able  to  earn  a  sufficient 
amount  to  support  himself,  he  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
pay  for  board,  lodging  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  about  $4  per 
week. 

In  case  the  party  himself  or  bis  rel- 
atives are  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
means,  the  small  amount  necessary 
could  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription, or  if  thought  best  by  rhe 
authorities,  appropriated  out  of 
pubhc  funds. 

If  there  are  any  male  blind  persoos 


in  your  community  ihat  arc 
to  a  va'l  themselves  of  the  ad  . 
ofTered  at    this   institution,  you  arc 
requested  to   have    their    attention 
called  to  it. 

The  necessary  blanks  will  be  fuM 
nished  on  application  and  any  othp^ 
information  gladly  given.  •^ 


OPPORTUNIII 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

CAN     SUPPORT    THEMSELVES    AT 
WISCONSIN    WORKSHOP. 

Those     Desirous     of     Availing     Them- 
selves   of    Advant/ges    Offered 
Should   Wake  Application. 


In  order  to  |ive  all  adult  blind  resi- 
dents of  OCT  itate  an  opportunity  to 
work  and  'evtentually  become  able  to 
support  themselves,  last  year's  legis- 
lature authorized  the  establishment  oi' 
a  workshop,  in  which  blind  persons 
might  be  instructed  in  some  trade  and 
employed  at  some  suitable  work,  they 
to  receive  the  margin  between  thf 
cost  of  material  and  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article. 

The  board  of  control  selected  a 
suitable  place  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee, appointed  a  manager  and  in- 
structor, provided  all  necessary  tools 
and  furniture  and  already  has  eigh- 
teen blind  persons  employed  in  var- 
ious branches  of  industry,  such  as 
making  baskets,  doll  carriages,  slip- 
pers, making  and  repairing  mattresses 
and  re-caning  chairs. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months,  while  learning  the  ; 
trade,  are  of  course  very  small,  and  it  | 
Is  therefore  necessary  that  until  the 
person  becomes  efficient  at  his  work 
and  is  able  to  earn  a  sufficient  amount 
to  support  himself,  he  be  supplied 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  for 
board,  lodging  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses, about  |4  per  week. 

In  case  the  party  himself  or  his  rela- 
tives are  unable  to  provide  sufficient 
means,  the  small  amount  necessarj- 
could  undoubtedly  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription, or  If  thought  best  by  the 
authorities,  appropriated  out  of  public 
funds. 

If  there  are  any  male  blind  persons 
in  this  community  that  are  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  at  this  institution,  they 
are  requested  to  make  themselves 
known.  The  necessary  blanks  will  bf 
furnished  on  application  and  an? 
other  information  will  be  gladly  givj 
by  addressing  "Wisconsin  Work 
for  the  Blind,  Milwaukee,  Osca, 
termann,  superintendent. 


From 
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'     Blind  May  See— Fred  Huber  of  Row- 

land,  Mich.,   who  has  been   blind  s(mce 

his   birth   twenty-eight   years   agof  and 

wlio    was    operated    on    by   Dr.  -vffoseph 

Schneider   at    St.   Josenhrg' hai^pital    at 

Milwaukee    a    week    a£;-o,    he's    a    good 

chance  of  being  aljle  to  see  us  a  resulll 

of  the  operation.     Dr.  Schneider  is  not' 

able    to   make    any    positive    statement 
as  yet,  but  says  HuBer  is  getting  alonj^ 

nicely  and  that   the  conditions  are  faj 

vorable.                                                        ^J 

^raS§;P8d;  Minn,  P}oaear.Pfgi^. 

^fi'P  sa  1504 

^^--BlmD  iillAH   RUNSFARIi. 


Does    All    Cliores    Ale 


ad    Drives 


Crookston,  Minn.,  Special,  March  22.— 
There  is  living  on  a  farm  near  this  city 
a  most  striking  illustration  of  what 
measure  of  independence  may  be  enjoyed 
by  a  man  who  Is  totally  blind. 

For  years  a  man  named  Simon  Necros. 
R  Polander,  was  emploj'ed  by  the  Great 
Northern  road  as  a  section  foreman.  He 
was  frugal,  and  Invested  his  savings  in 
an  eighty-acre  farm.  Three  years  ago 
his  eyesight  began  to  fall,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  work  as  long  as  he  could  see 
to  tamp  ties.  He  then  retired  to  his 
farm  and  soon  became  totally  blind. 
Since  that  time  he  has  lived  alone,  cooked 
his :  own  meals,  taken  care  of  his  own 
stock,  driven  to  town  alone  with  his 
produce,  and  in  fact  has  attended  to  all 
his  own  business. 

Necros  can  handle  silver  without  diffi- 
culty. In  the  matter  of  paper  money 
he  has  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  those 
with   whom   he   is   dealing. 

-Necros  keeps  a  large  number  of  chick- 
ens, and  gathers  the  eggs  himself,  tak- 
ing them  to  town  to  market.  He  related 
an  instance  when  he  found  a  skunk  steal- 
ing the  eggs,  and  iilaced  his  hand  on  the 
animal  without  s\iftering  any  unpleasant 
experience  as  a  consequence.  Necros  haJ5 
no  difficulty  about  distinguishing  day 
from  night,  and  arises  in  the  morning 
without  the  aid  of  an  alarm  clock,  the 
result  of  his  methodical  habits. 

He  has  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  who  have  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  go  to  an  asylum  for  the 
Mnd,  as  he  fears  that  some  one  will  beat 


hlra 

out  of  his   farm. 

COLORADU 

INDKX. 
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A.  Blind  Man's  Memory. 

George  Hebble,  a  blind  mu&ician  is  gifted 
with  a  ULiaivelous  memory.  In  searching  for 
data  relative  to  certain  events  in  the  history 
of  Indianapolis  recently  occasion  arose  for  con- 
sulting Mr.  Hebble.  While  persons  who  had 
been  actors  in  some  events,  could  not  recall 
the  dates  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  he  was 
able  without  a  moment's  hesitation  to  tive 
them — not  onl3'  the  dates  but  the  da3'  of  the 
week  and  the  time  of  the  day,  in  several  cases, 
were  furnished  by  him. 

When  seen  at  his  home  Mr.  Hebble  told  a 
Pittsburg  Gazette  correspondent  how  his  re- 
tnarkablr  gift  of  recollection  was  developed. 
"I  never  could  understand,"  he  said,  "why  it 
should  not  be  just  as  easy  to  remember  things 
as  to  remember  where  things  are.  For  in- 
stance, nianj'  people — "u>st  people.  I  presume 
— will  say,  when  looking  for  some  paper  or 
other  important  article,  that  it  is  in  a  certain 
pigeon-hole  or  drawer  in  a  desk.  They  can 
not  tell  vi^hat  the  contents  of  the    paper   itself 


relates  "to,  but^they*  know  just  where  it  if. 
Now  it  has  alwaj's  seemed  tt)  me  tliat  it  sliould 
be  just  as  easy  to  remember  a  thing  as  to  re- 
member where  that  thing  is.  That  is  the 
whole  sec  ret  of  a  good  memory. 

"My  earliest  recollections,"  hii  went  on, 
"are  about  mathematics  and  ntimbers.  My 
mind  seems  to  be  of  a  mathematical  turn.  At 
the  age  of  tive  and  one-half  years  I  knew  the 
multiplication  tables  from  1  up  to"  12.  I  learn- 
ed the  tables  up  to  the  sixes  on  the  first  day  I 
attt;nded  school,  in  October,  1868,  and  befor.i 
November,  of  the  same  year,  I  knew  them   a'l. 

"I  have  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  in 
Indianapolis.  I  know  the  names  and  street 
addresses  of  over  5,00(i  persons.  Sounds  like  a 
good  many,  doesn't  it.''  But  I  know  them. 
And  stoweil  away  in  the  fokls  of  my  brain  1 
"have  the  telephone  calls  of  2,100  people,  on 
both  the  old  and  new  j)hones.  Often  when  I 
am  unable  to  go  to  sleep  at  night,  I  lie  in  bed 
and  classify  these  telephone  numbers  and 
addresses  until  I  get  to  sleep.  Other  people 
count  sleep  for  the  same  purpose,  but  my  tglfr: 
phone  calls  and  street  numbers  always  bring 
the  desired  result  foi  me.  I  have  never  heeii' 
ab'e  to  get  very  far  above  2,100  of  the  phone 
calls,  as  1  always  go  to  sleep,  and  so  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  many  of  the  calls  I  have  in 
my  memor3'.  I  could  easily  commit  the 
whole  of  both  telephone  cotnpanies'  directories 
if  it  were  necessary,  but  I  have  never  done  so." 

Mr.  Hebble  says  that  he  h;  s  arranged  his 
familj^  tree  tnatheraaticallv,  and  can  give  in  a 
moment  the  number  of  any  member  of  his 
own  and  related  branches  of  the  Hebble  fami-| 
ly  known  to  him.  I 

Mr.  Hebble  is  43  years  old,  his  birthday 
being,  as  he  puts  it,  5-5-'eO,  or  May  5, 1860.  He' 
graduated  from  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  June,  1880,  afterwards  taking  a  year'?] 
course  in  the  Philadelphia  Blind  Institute  andj 
graduating  there  in  June.  1881.  He  is  an  ac-j 
coniplislied  musician,  and  has  traveled  exten-' 
sively.  He  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  music.l 
and  is  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  this! 
"WorKT.  I 

THE  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD. 

Home  Training  for  the  Blind. 

IT  has  only  been  within  the  past  few  generations 
that  the  education  of  the  blind  has  been  consider- 
ed a  necessary  feature  in  C()mi>leting  the  educational 
system  of  the  world.  Previous  to  this  period  the  posi- 
tion of  the  blind  as  regards  the  social  and  industrial 
world  was  one  of  degredation,  neglect  and  obscurity. 
Homer  and  Milton,  though  ranking  pre-eminently  in 
advance  of  their  age  were  not  sufficient  factors  to  in- 
terest their  governments,  in  advancing  the  condition 
of  the  blind  and  it  was  for  a  modern  civilization  and 
a  later  generation  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  great 
work.  Today  every  representative  nation  of  the  globe 
and  nearly  all  of  the  States  of  our  Union  have  equipped 
the  most  modern  and  up  to  date  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  accomplished 
young  men. and  women  havp  spent  years  in  qualifying 


the  roiiglier  out-of- 
loiild    nevfi-  fail    to 


themselves  for  the  sfieciHl  training  of  the  blind. 
Gradiuill.v  but  surely  the  teachers  of  this  jtrofession 
are  increasing  the  courses  prescribi'd  in  the  ciirncnliiins 
of  these  schools  until  they  now  are  placed  on  aue  qua! 
basis  with  the  best  high  schools  of  the  country. 

The  work  is  advancing  and  yet  at  times  it  is  se- 
riously retarded  by  thelacic  of  training  before  entering 
the  schools.  The  physical  development  of  a  nornnil 
child  is  the  result  of  a  n  itural  growth  and  it  begins 
with  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  child  and  continues 
until  the  body  reaches  maturity.  As  an  infant  it 
creeps  for  the  object  that  it  desires  and  as  the  Hmbs 
grow  stronger  it  does  what  it  sees  others  df>.  its 
action  is  the  result  of  iminitatiu^. 

The  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  of  quite  a 
different  nature  and  requires  a  more  complicated  meth- 
od for  its  solution.  The  child  deprived  of  one  of  the 
five  senses,  necessarily  denuiuds  a  greater  amount  of 
attention  than  one  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
This  training  or  development  should  begin  at  home 
and  the  members  of  the  family  should  consider  theui- 
selves  directly  responsible  for  his  growth.  If  a  child 
is  backward  then  teach  him  independence  and  self- 
reliance.  From  the  earliest  possible  period  he  should 
be  taught,  how  to  dress  himself  and  also  the  use  and 
care  of  clothing.  The  latter  is  a  fact  sadly  neglected 
auiong  the  blind.  He  should  be  taught  the  proi>er 
use  and  care  of  the  seven  handicraft  tools,  such  as  the 
hammer,  the  saw,  the  rule,  etc.  Whenever  an  occa- 
sion of  playing  with  other  Ijoys 
door  games  presents  itself,  he 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity.  The  girls  should 
be  taught  how  to  sew,  both  by  hand  and  by  machine, 
to  cook,  to  wash  dishes  and  set  tables  and  do  all  of 
the  domestic  forms  of  house-keeping.  The  child 
should  be  taught  how  to  dance  so  that  the  body  may 
beccnne  agile,  supple  and  graceful. 

I  believe  every  blind  child  should  be  taught  the 
art  of  dancing.  I  may  of  course  be  criticised  for  ad- 
vocating this  theory  but  if  dancing  were  taught  with 
the  view  of  strengthing  and  beautifying  the  body, 
ftinie  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in  this 
work  notwithstsnding  the  different  ideas  or  opinions 
some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  day  may  have  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject. 

But  the  physical  training  of  a  blind  child  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  assure  a  successful  career.  A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body  was  the  theory  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  that  theory  holds  good  down  to  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  mistaken  belief,  anning  the  parents  of  these 
children,  that  because  of  their  blindness  their  evevy 
whim  and  caprice  should  be  gratified  without  regard 
to  the  injury  that  may  result  from  this  treatment,  a 
mistaken  love  that  should  be  guarded  against.  Train 
them  to  be  independent  and  self-reliant  and  when 
backed  by  common  sense  there  can  be  no  greater 
stimulant  for  success.  Too  often  we  find  amcnu;  the 
pupils  of  our  sclio(ds  those  who  are  weak  in  both 
mind  and  body,  a  result  due  wholly  to  a  neglect  iu 
their  early  home  training.  Boys  and  girls,  who  are 
of  no  practical  benefit  to  society  and  who  iu  time  will 
become  burdens  to  the  state.  This  is  a  fact  tn  i)e  de- 
plored, and  when  we  believe  that  from  the  same  ma- 
terial might  have  been  made  young  men  and  wnuieu 
who  would  bean  honor  to  their  families,  a  cie.lit  t.. 
the  communiYy  and  a  benefit  to  society. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  early 
home  training  of  the  bliud.  The  home  i^  the  kiudi  r- 
garten  of  the  world. and  the  mother  is  the  teauiier.— 
Max.  VV.  Voss,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Leader. 


CULOK'AIX;  INJJliX.     MARCH  2i,  i: 
Supt.  William  I\.  A.rgj. 

27je  Rocky  Monntuin  Leader,  of  the 
Montana  School  for  March  3rd,  contains  a  very 
nice  "write-up"'  of  our  .School  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  McAloney,  superintendent,  whom  we  had 
^he  pleasure  of  entertaining  for  a  couple  of 
days  last  spfing. 

We  tli.ink  Mr.  McAloney  for  the  many 
complimentary  tilings  he  says  about  us,  and 
take  the  lit)erty  of  reprinting  his  sketch  of 
Mr.  Argo. 

Everybody  in  the  profession  knows  Mr. 
Argo.  In  fact  he  might  repeat  the  oft  quoted 
remark,  "not  to  know  me  argues  yourself . 
unknown."  But  ther^^  are  many  readers  of 
the  Index  who  know  Mr.  Argo  simply  as  ■, 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School,  and 
these  will  takd  particular  pleasure  in  Mr. 
McAloiiey's  brief  sketch  which  isappended:- 

One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
superintendents  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  i 
of  the  United  States  is  W.  K.  Argo,  auperin- j 
tendent  of  th  i  c  olorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  ' 
Blind.  ■ 

Mr.  Argo  is  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  is  a 
Kentuckiaii  of  the  highest  type.  B,)th  his 
parents  were  deaf  and  he  has  bi'^en  familiar 
with  the  sign  lan,uage  since  infancy.  His 
father  was  a  semi-mute,  well  educated, of  strong 
cliaracter,  suceessful  in  busines-^  and  one  of 
tlie  le  iding  men  of  his  comniutiity.  ."^Ir.  .Argo 
received  his  college  education  at  Centre 
College,  D.inville,  Ky.  He  graduated  with 
honors  fro.u  th.it  instilute  in  lo.-il.  .A.  friend 
writing  about  Mr.  Argo  says;  "Ur.  Orraond 
Beatty,  President  of  Ce.itrj  Cjlljge,  after  a 
connection  of  over  tifty  years  vvitti  that  famous 
Institution,  in  which  time  tliere  passed  under 
liis  instruction  \'ice-Fresidetns,  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  Ambassadors,  Senators, 
Soldiers.  Governors,  leaders  in  Law,  Theology, 
.»ie.iiciiif.  Science  and  the  world  of  ArtanJ  Let- 
ters considered  young  Argo  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  you. ?g  men  he  had  ever  known,  and 
<leclared  that  his  talents  would  justify  him  in 
aspiring  to  any  position,  however  e.xalted. 
There  are  others,  brought  in  daily  contact 
with  him  who  are  ready  to  endorse  the  doctor's 
view  but  the  field  of  ambition  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  is  narrow,  ill-health  has  intervened 
and  above  all  his  m.idesty  has  made  him  choose 
jto  keep  himself  largelv  in  the  background. 
I  His  modesty  is  not  the  result  of  any  timidity 
for  he  was  a  born  leader  and  meets  every  issue 
fairly'  and  squarely  without  flinching."  | 

The  fall  after  Mr.  Argo  graduated  he  was, 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Kentucky  Scliool 
for  the  Deaf.  His  chosen  profession  was  that 
of  medicine  but  he  soon  become  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  that  he 
decided  to  make  that  his  life  work.  He  has 
had  many  advantageous  offers  since  that  time 
to  leave  the  profession  but  he  has  refused  them 
all. 


I  In  188i  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 

•  the  Kentucky  School  and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion for  ten  years.  During  his  administration 
the  school  flourished  in  all  its  departments.  Be- 
ing possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  executive 
ability,  tact  and  iirmness  and  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  those 
under  his  charge  't  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  si-nool  was  looked  upon  by  the  auth- 
orities as  the  best  managed  public  institution 
in  the  state. 

lu  1891:  through  overwork  Mr.  Argo  was 
threatened  with  pulmonary  trouble  makiug  it 
necessary'  for  him  to  seek  a  change  of  climate. 
He  resigned  the  superintendency  and  moved 
to  Colorado  Springs  where  he  accepted  the 
position  of  head  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School 
under  Supt.  Dudley.  In  I898when  iVlr.  Dudley's 
health  completely  broke  down  iVlr.  Argo  was 
elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  School, 
which  position  lie  still  holds.  With  the  same 
characteristic  energy  and  executive  ability 
which  had  marKed  his  previous  official  life  Mr. 
Argo  took  hold  of  the  superintendency  of  the 
Colorado  School.  His  administration  of  the 
School  has  beeii  eminently  successful.  He  is 
a  tine  discijilinariati,  possessing  a  keen  sense 
of  justice  with  the  necessary'  firmness  to 
adraiijister  it.  His  ability  as  an  educator  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Colorado 
S  jliool,  educationall3'',  stands  among  the  fore- 
mast rank  of    similar  schools  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Argo  is  greatly  respected  in  the 
profession  and  has  been  honored  by  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Committee 
of  tlie  Conference  of  Superintendents  and 
Principals  of  American  Schools  lor  the  Deaf 
under  whose  direction  the  American  Annals 
ot  the  Deaf  is  published.  He  is  also  one  of 
tlie  directors  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  recently  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  Argo  was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Belle 
Cheiiault  of  .Shelby  City,  Ky.,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  bright  interesting  bo3-s. 

Mr.  Argo  has  strong  opinions  and  the 
courage  of  tiis  convictions.  He  rarely  speaks 
without  due  deliberation  of  pros  and  cons.  He 
is  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  a  staunch  and 
loyal  friend  and  possesses  all  the  attributes  of 
an  upright  and  honorable  gentleman. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind    at   the 
World's  Fair. 

The  model  schools  will  be  located,  in  the 
Palace  of  Education,  one  for  the  deaf,  and  one 
for  the  blind.  Each  school  will  contain  twelve 
rooms,  eight  or  ten  of  which  will  be  used  for  a 
living  exhibit,  and  the  balance  for  an  objective 
exhibit. 

LIVING    EXHIBIT. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive 
features  of  the  Exposition,  audits  effects  will 
he  far-reaching. 

Classes  will  be  sent  by  different  schools  to 
participate  in  this  exhibit.  No  class  will 
exceed  six  pupils,  a  teacher  and    a    supervisor. 


Schools  will  be  permitted  to  send  one  or  two 
pupils  without  attendants  to  do  some  special 
work  in  manual  training,  art,  or  music,  provid- 
ed satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  tor 
their  care.  Many  schools  will  send  several 
classes  to  remain  for  two  or  more  months. 
The  total  number  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
attendants  at  any  one  time  will  not  ex(?eed 
twelve  during  the  month  of  May,  thirty  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  Autjust,  and  Sep- 
tember, one  hundred  during  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, and  twelve  during-  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. 

SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT. 

The  school  rooms,  which  are  located  in  the 
Palace  of  Education,  will  be  furnished    as    ex 
hibits.     The  A.  H.  Andrews  Company  of  Chic- 
ago   have    contracted    to    put   in    all    railings, 
partitions  and  school  equipment  necessary    to 
operate  the  Model  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  for 
the    blind.     E.  B.    Moore    &    Company    have 
agreed  to  put  in  one-half  of  the    pine    flocjring,  [ 
aud  cover  as  much    of   it  as    they    wish    with 
their  beautiful  parquetry    work.     The    Miehle 
Printing  Press  Company  of  Chicago   will    put 
in  a  pony  press.     The  J.  A.  Fay  &  Eagan Com- 
pany   of   Cincinnati    will    supply    lath   s    and  1 
other  instruments    for   the  cabinet-shop.     Ne- 
gotiations are  being  made  for  a  pipe  organ  and  i 
two  pianos.     All  of  these  goods  will  be  install- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  committees. 

Free  use  of  them  will  be  given  the  Model 
Schools.  The  Exposition  Company  agr':fes  that 
the  goods  may  be  entered  for  awards,  and  the 
companies  have  all  theprivileges  of  exhibitors. 

DORMITORY  FURNITURE. 

Sleeping  rooms  are  already  furnished  with 
beds,  bedding,  chairs,  dressers,  rugs,  etc.  The 
Kitchen  will  be  furnished  as  an  exhibit  by  a 
responsible  company.  The  Kitchen  will  be 
ideal  in  every  way,  and  food  for  200  people  can 
easily  be  prepared,  if  necessary.  The  dining 
room  will  be  furnished  as  an  exhibit  by  the 
different  schools;  tables,  chairs,  sideboards, 
etc.,  may  be  displayed  here  and  entered  foi'l 
awards.  The  schools  exhibiting  will  loan  or 
purchase  cooking  utensils,  dishes  and  silver- 
ware. All  articles  thus  provided  will  be  the. 
property  of  the  school  furnishing  them. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  Exposition  Company  furnishes  free 
space  for  the  schools  and  domitories,  and  j 
assists  in  organizing  exhibits,  but  are  not! 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  children  or  thej 
management  of  the  schools,  this  matter  being 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  to  whom  I 
the  space  is  allotted.  The  teacher  repres- 
enting a  school  will  be  responsible  for  his  or 
her  pupils  from  the  time  the3'  leave  the 
dromitories  for  school  until  they  return,  when 
they  will  be  plactd  under  a  supervisor.  A 
superintendent,  matron,  and  general 
supervisors,  will  be  selected,  with  whom  the 
teachers  and  supervisors  from  the  different 
schools  will  co-operate. 

The  food  will  be  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  the  pupils  will  enjoy  every  comfort  and 
convenience  possible.     An  intramural  car  will 


take  them  to  and  from  the  school  rooms  at 
stated  hours.  Large  playgrounds  and  rooms 
will  be  available. 

Tue  entire  expense  of  maintaining  pupils 
will  be  from  $5  to  $8  per  capita  each  week.  It 
is  very  improbable  that  the  expense  will 
exceed  $5,  but  a  margin  is  necessary,  in  order 
fii  provide  for  unforeseen  conditions.  There 
.ill  also  be  the  expense  of  transportation  and 
.-.alary  of  teachers  and  supervisors  sent  by  the 
schools.  The  Exposition  Company  can  not 
contribute  to  exhibits,  and  funds  for  maintain- 
ing classes  will  be  supplied  b}'  state  commis- 
sions, by  municipal  contributions  or  from  the 
general  resources  of  the  school  sending  pupils. 

HKLEN  KELLER  DAY. 

Helen  Keller,  her  teacher  Miss  Anna  M. 
Sullivan,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Keller, 
will  be>the  guests  of  the  fair  for  a  week  beginn- 
ing October  17,  1904.  The  18th  of  October  will 
be  known  as  Helen  Keller  Da3\  A  special  in- 
ternational congress  of  principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  scliools  for  the  deaf  will  be  called  at 
that  time.  An  interesting  program  will  be 
given  by  the  Model  Schools.  An  invitation  is 
extended  to  all  deaf-blind  pupils  to  be  present 
at  that  time,  and  schools  having  such  pupils 
are  urged  to  be  represented. 

THE  CAU.SE. 

This  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  pro- 
niote  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
living  exhibit  will  give  the  public  a  true  con- 
ception of  their  powers  and  limitations.  It 
will  set  forth  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labor  and  the  methods  employed  to  sur- 
mount them.  The  industrial,  art  and  music 
classes  will  denfonstrate  their  ability  for  self- 
support,  and  the  academic  classes  will  prove 
their  capacity  for  knowledge.  The  public  will 
thus  be  convinced  that  these  children  are  en- 
titled to  an  education  equally  with  other  child- 
ren, and  are  in  no  wise  objects  of  charity. 

Teachers  from  public  schools  will  be  at 
liberty  to  investigate  the  various  methods 
employed  by  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  of  the 
blind.  The  public  schools  may  profit  by  the 
introduction  of  some  of  these. 

The  deaf  and  the  blind  may  never  again 
have  educational  privileges  such  as  this 
Exposition  affords.  The  knowledge  and 
experiences  gained  by  a  few  weeks'  stay  will 
be  of  more  benefit  than  months  of  schooling. 
Each  school  should  perform  its  part  in 
this  united  effort,  and  show,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  their  own  state,  but  to  the  people  of 
every  state  and  nation  what  they  contributed 
to  this  cause,  and  what  they  have  accomplished 
for  the  interests  of  their  state. 

Every  state  will  take  pride  in  the  setting 
forth  of  the  just  claims  to  excellence  of  its 
institution,  thus  reflecting  credit  to  the  state 
and  its  administration.  What  a  state  does  for 
its  deaf  and  its  blind  is  an  index  lothechir- 
acter  of  its  population,  its  wealth  and  its 
resources. 

t)BJECTlVii    EXHIBIT. 
The    space    originally    intended     for     llie  i 
Model  School  for  the   deaf   and    for   the    blind 
has  been  reduced  in  order   to    meet   the   dem- I 


ands  of  foreign  governments.  Owing  to  thi- 
reduction,  the  plans  of  the  exhil)it  have  been 
somewhat  altered.  The  number  of  royms 
reserved  for  objective  exhibits  in  each  school 
will  depend  on  the  application  rejeive<i  befo'te 
January  1.  1904. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  space  will  he 
allotted  by  units,  although  a  limited  amount 
of  floor  space  will  be  available.  A  unit  in- 
cludes a  leaf  cabinet,  a  top  and  a  base.  The 
costof  the  unit,  including  the  partition  and  flcwjr- 
ing  which  it  covers,  and  seven  months  of  jan- 
itor service,  will  not  exceed  $^5.  The  esti- 
mates upon  which  this  price  is  based,  and 
the  name  of  the  contractor,  with  whom  exhi- 
bitors will  deal  directly',  will  be  furnished  ex- 
hibitor  when  space  is  assigned. 

The  School  at  the  ^'^orld's  Fair. 

The  School  will  be  represented  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  even  though  our  exhibit  will 
be  modest.  A  first  class  display  requires  both 
time  and  money  in  its  preparation,  and  as  the 
School  had  to  go  into  debt  to  acquire  our 
[recent  addition  of  land,  and  make  other  iai- 
provf'ments  which  are  now  recognized  as  of 
I  vital  necessity,  and  as  the  boys  in  our  shops 
iwere  constantly  employed  in  helping  at  needed 
repairs  and  other  work,  we  were  unable  to  send 
an  exhibit  such  as  w^e  should  have  liked  to  and 
which  we  feel  we  could  have  prepared  under 
more  favorable  circumstances. 

Nevertheless  the  exhibit  will  be  a  fair  in- 
dex of  what  our  boys  and  girls,  deaf  and  blind, 
are  capable  of  doing,  and  will  give  the  people 
of  our  state,  who  visit  the  Fair  and  whotn  \ve 
wish  above  all  others  to  see  it  an  oj,portuiiit\^ 
to  satisfy  them^,elves,  that  it  is  strictl3'  a 
school — an  educational — exhibit,  no  less  tliaii 
that  of  the  combined  public  schools  of  this  city, 
or  Denver,  or  Pueblo,  with  which  it  will  be 
displayed. 

The  original  plan  was  to  place  the  exhibit 
with  the  general  display  of  schools  for  the 
deaf,  but  as  we  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
[the  space  that  would  be  required,  and  as  people 
from  our  state  would  be  less  likely  to  see  it 
there,  it  was  decided  to  accept  an  invitalion  to 
put  it  with  the  educational  exhibit  t)l  Colorado. 

The  display  consists  of  three  leal  cabinets, 
one  each  for  the  deaf,  blind  and  art  depart- 
ments, handsomely  bound  volumes  of  ^vritten 
work  in  the  various  class  rooms  and  specimens 
from  the  deaf  and  blind  sewing  rooms,  carpen- 
ter, shoe,  mattress  and  broom  shops  a. id  print- 
ing office. 

While  modest,  pains  have  been  taken  to 
make  it  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  appre- 
ciative la3'man  will  not  fail  to  be  pleased,  even 
after  he  turns  from  viewing  the  work  of  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools. 

We  will  also  be  represented  at  the  Model 
School,  as  Lottie  Sullivan  with  her  teacher, 
Mrs.  Veditz.  will  attend,  going  about  August 
loth  and  remaining  until  October  25th.  Lottie 
will  "see"  a  thousand  things  with  her  sensitive 
fingers  and  to  her  the    Fair    will    be    one    vast 


and  delightful  school  room.  In  addition  it  Is 
hoped  the  State  Commisj^ion  will  make  provi- 
sioti  to  send  six  of  our  j'ounger  pupils  with  a 
teacher,  prohablj'  Miss  Dudlej',  and  a  super- 
visor to  form  part  of  the  Model  School. 

The  exhibit  Avas  sent  to  Denver  on  Tues- 
(!iv  of  last  week   and    it   was    displaj'ed    there 

;  the  general  educational  exhibit  of  the 
Monday  Mr;  Smith  went  up  and  repack- 
'  ,  it  for  shipment  to  the  Fair,  ■where  it  w^ill  be 
[jut  in  place  early  in  April.  Mr.  Owen  has  an 
offer  to  go  to  St.  Louis  about  this  time, 
and  if  he  does,  he  will  attend  to  the  important 
task  of  arranging  the  display  to  advantage. 
Otherwise  Mr.  Argo  may  have  to   go    himself. 

The  California  News 

Issued    Weekly   during-   the  School  Year 

at  the 

california  institution 

fok  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind 

berkeley,  cal. 

Wm.  a.  Caldwell,  Editor. 

Printed  bv  the  Pupils  of  the  Class  in  Printing 

SUBBCRIPTION.  50  cts.  for  the  School  Year 

Saturday,  March  26,  1904. 
A  Blind  Student. 

The  following'  dispatch  was  clipped 
from  a  San  Francisco  daily.  It  does  not 
say  wliether  Mr.  Brown  is  from  a  school 
for  the  blind  or  not:  j 

OambridK'e  (Mass.)  March  12— Harvard 
has  a  freshman  named  R.  G.  Brown,  who 
stands  among-  the  foremost  students  of  his 
class.  He  is  totally  blind.  He  not  only  gets- 
along-  ap  well  as  his  more  fortunate  com- 
panions, Viut  even  surpasses  them  in  schol- 
ai-ship.  His  grades  at  the  recent  mid- 
year examinations  were  so  good  that  he  is 
an  object  of  wonder,  both  to  students  and 
professors. 

In  a  class  of  more  than  500,  he  attained 
grades  that  placed  him  among  the  honor 
men.  He  has  an  attendant  constantly  to 
direct  him  in  the  lecture  rooms.  Immedi- 
ately after  a  lecture  he  goes  to  his  room 
and  runs  off  what  he  remembers  on  a  type- 
;  writer.  His  memory  has  been  developed 
to  a  marvelous  extent.  He  can  run  oS  on 
his  typewriter  as  much  of  wiiat  has  been 
I  said  as  the  ordinary  students  have  taken 
by  diligent  work  throughout  the  hour. 
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KN'll^l^PKlSE. 


,st(.n    Daily    Mail"    ol: 
ha.s    brounlit    me    the 


lileasniu-  testiumny  ut  an  eye  witness 
to  the  most  ^latetul  fact  that  dear 
John  Bewyer  i.><  well  and  kindly  ap- 
preciated by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  in  Charleston.  Many  years 
ago,  he  was  a, pupil  of  the  department 
as -was  also  his pa.r.tner,  Porte' ,  if  I 
am  correctly  informed  as  to  -who 
Portor  is.  We  had  a  promising  young- 
man  some  twenty  or  more  years  ago 
here  of  the  name  James  Porter,  and 
I  am  most  jdeased  and  gratified  to 
think  that  it  is  mv  old  pupil,  of  whom 
such  kind  words  and  worthy  [iraise 
are  giveai.  .jolm  left  school  with  no 
very  certain  cours*  niapiied  out  tor 
hinisell',  as  I. then  feared.  But  he 
had  a  mother,  .and  -a  good  heart,  and 
this  co,mb.i'iia.tiou  rarely  fails  to  work 
out  a  (Solution  of  th«  problem  of  life. 
.John  determined  not  to  be  a  burden 
on  his  mother's  hands,  and  he  looked 
about  him,  as  be-st  ke  could  under 
the  circuuis4a,nce.s,  aud  not  in  vain, 
for  something  to  do.  I  am  told  that 
he  served  the  butcliers  as  an  errand 
boy,  carrying  great  hampers  of  joints 
and  steaks  about  the  city  from  door 
to  door  to  supply  the  trade,  and  to 
solicit  orders  for  his  employers.  I 
think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the 
.statement  that  he  gradually  worked 
up  his  business  till  he  could  have  a 
cart  which  he  trundled  about  the 
town,  thus  saving  many  weary  steps 
and  covering  much  wider  deliveries 
of  goods.  He  made  the  advances 
steadily  and  patiently  till  he  dis- 
covered that  his  acqiiaintance  with 
the  city  would  justify  him  in  seeking 
a  lighter  burden.  So  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  dissemination  of 
news,  and  he  found  the  encourage- 
ment doubtless  that  has  led  to  the 
line  results  mentioned  in  the  "MaiPs"- 
artiele.  1  have  several  times  seen 
John  at  his  stand,  and  have  even 
heard  the  never-to-be  forgotten  voice 
crying  his  wares  about  the  streets. 

I  tell  you,  my  dear  boys,  his  was  a 
most  humble  and  modest  beginning 
but  any  one  might  be  proud  of  the 
flower  from  that  ,  humble  seed.  I 
have  been  informed  that  he  gathers 
his  thousand  a  year  from  the  generous 
public  of  our  capital  city,  and  he 
earns  it  well  and  fairly,  or  he  would- 
not  get  it,  and  ought  not  to  get  it. 
But  he  earns  it,  and  with  it,  en- 
courages every  boy  and  girl  that  has 
a  future  that  is  not  provided  for. 
You  must  all  learn  to  1,-iy  your  ears 
to  the  breast  of  nature  aiid  conditions 
and  find  out  the  message  truly  and 
bravely,  and  then  go  to  work  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  success,  and 
success  will  cease  for  you  to  be  a 
problem. 

BLIND  MAN  WITH  A  RECORD. 

In  a  conversation  with  John  Bow- 
yer,  the  blind  news  dealer  of  this 
city,  a  representative  of  the  Mail  as- 


exteut  and  aim  n 
by  this  reinarka 


that 


lUg  the  possibilities  of  success  when 
the  determination  and  energy  is 
there,  notwithstanding  the  affliction 
of  total  blindness. 

In  his  capacity    as  a    dispenser    of 
news  of  all   kinds    and    descriptions 
John  handles  every   ne-wspaper    and 
I  magazine  for  which    there  appears  a 
demand.     He  plays  to  favorites.  Init 
pushes  them  all,    and  one    would    be 
surprised  at  the    -wonderful  knack  of 
finding- out  just    what    will    suit    the 
fancy  of  the  average    customer.      In  j 
fair  weather  or  foul  John    keeps    his  ! 
I  engagements,  and  there  has  been  no  [ 
'period  during    the    past    severe    and  | 
prolonged  winter   that    John  and  his  [ 
associate.    Porter,   has    failed    to    be  | 
promptly  on  hand    with  their  wares.  | 
They     go    early     and     late     and    the 
stentorian  voice  of  the  veteran  news  I 
man  can  be  heard  at  one  time  or  an- 
other in  almost  any  part   of  the  city. 
During   the    month     of    February. 
"Blind   -John"    expended     for  new:,- 
paper    and     ixn-iodicals     more     than  , 
seven  hundred  dollars,      t'onsidering 
that  his  is  practically    a  penny  busi- 
nes,  this    statement    appears  to  be  a 
remarkable  one.     But   experience  of 
the    man  when    known,    gets  a    long 
ways  toward    showing  that  the  busi- 
ness   conducted      by    thi:,    man     of 
wonderful    energy    and    pluck  is    no 
small  thing.     "Blind   John"  has  lUc 
exlcusive    street    sales  for   the  Mail. 
No  papers  are  sold  to  any  one  on  the 
outside    except    John.     He    employs 
his  own  force  of    newsboys  and  sells 
himself,  as  does  his   partner.  Porter. 
Since  the  first  day    of   January    the 
sales  of  daily  copies  to  John  has  run 
all  the  way    from    one    hundred    to 
eight    hundred.      So    far  as  the  Mail 
is  aware  all   these    papers   are    sold, 
for  he  brings  none    back.     His  busi- 
ness wiih  the  Mail  is    conducted    en 
tirely  on  a  cash  basis,  paying  for  his 
papers  every  day  with  their  delivery. 
All-    this    is    most     praiseworthy. 
The    independence  of    the  man,   his  I 
determination  to  succeed  and  liberal  I 
responses  that  comes  from  the  public 
who  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
i-ecoguize  merit,    has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  general  comment.  And 
through  it  all,  this  man,  with  a  heavy 
affliction  loid  upon  him,  has  plodded 
cheerfully  the  road  of  life,    industri-j 
and    honorable    until 
■arns  respects  of    his  I 
<-ontinued  support  of  j 
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Gsturday,    March    26,    1S04. 

RADIuivTDOEslMOT   HELP    BUND. 

Prof.  Oiccfl  Reports  Results  of  EipciJ- 
Kients  to  tlic   Kaiser. 

Berlin,  March  27,— Professor  GreefC. 
principal  oil  the  eye  Hospital  attached 
to  the  Berlin  tiniver.^lty,  has  studied,  at 
the  wish  of  Emperor  William,  a  St. 
Peterst)tirg  professor's  report  that  blind 
persona  in  some  cases  are  able  to  see 
objects  llUimlnated  by  radium  rays. 

Professor  Greeff,  after  numerous  ex- 
periments, found  that  those  wiiose  op- 
tic nerve  had  not  been  destroyed  could 
distinguish  objects  in  front  of  a  screen 
made  fluorescent  by  radium,  Ijut  he  ai- 
so  found  that  they  could  distmguish  ob- 
jects on  a  eeml-transparent  scieea  il- 
luminated by  an  ordinary  .l^^n^-P-    .„..,^ 

He  concludes  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  blind  at  Present  can- 
not expect  the  sUshtest  nelp  from  la-' 
dium. 


LYNN    ((v:ASe.)    ITEM. 


Travel  Talk. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Helen  ' 
H.  Hovey  gave  a  veiT  entertaining  j 
travel  talk  to  the  blind  and  fheir  friends 
at  the  Public  Library,  her  subject  being 
•■Switzerland."  Starting  from  the  old  I 
city  of  Strasburg  with  its  famous  clock 
and  cathedral,  'Miss  Hovey  described 
the  entrance  into  Switzerland,  through 
the  Black  Forest.  She  spoke  of  the 
ascent  of  several  peaks  of  the  Alps.,  and 
broug'ht  very  vividly  before  the  mind's 
eye  their  grand  snow-crowned  heights 
iwith  their  beautiful  valleys,  lakes  and 
rwaterfalls.  Perhaps  the  moi;t  beautiful 
feature  of  the  Alps  is  the  wealth  of  wild 
Bowers.  Miss  Hovey  will  finish  her 
'descriiption  of  Swltzeriand  at  the  Li- 
Ijrary  on  Wednesday,   April  6. 


Satur:iay,    Kz:-ch    25,    12C4. 

iSALE  IN  AID  OF  WORK 

i  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

[■Impressive  Spectacle  Viewed  by  Fash- 
'  ionable     Brookline     Society 

I  Women  Today. 

'  Blind  boys  tugged  at  the  heartstrings 
•  of  fa-shionable  Brookline  women  this 
•:  forenoon  at  the  sale  held  in  the  rooms  of 
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In  religion  she  Is  a  close  adherer  to  the 
denomination  founded  by  John  ^Vesley— the 
Methodist— and  she  has  taken  an  important  part 
in   this   church   in   her   home   city. 

Her  ability  as  a  singer  was  soon  discovered. 
and  later  demonstrated  when  she  organized  the 
first   choir,    of   which   she   was   the   leader. 

There  are  very  few  more  ardent  religious 
I  workers  than  blind  Delia  Pittsford,  and  her 
I  presence  at  revivals  and  other  special  meet- 
ings Is  looked  upon  as  most  imperative. 

In  action  Miss  Pittsfield  could,  under  reason- 
able circumstances,  continue  for  a  long  time 
before  the  most  careful  observer  would  learn 
that   she    was   guided   by   instinct. 

Her  church  work  Is  carried  on  from  the  rear 
to  the  rostrum.  In  a  crowded  church  she  seems 
to  be  possessed  of  an  Imaginarj-  sense  of  s'^it, 
since  she  has  oftentimes  been  known  to  pro- 
ceed from  her  seat  to  her  position  in  the  choir, 
and  at  the  specified  time,  with  the  music,  would 
direct  the  remaining  members  ct  the  choir, 
and  proceed  with  the  singing.  Afterward  shs 
would  resume  her  former  position  seemingly 
without   the   slightest  difficulty. 

Miss  Pittsford's  talent  not  only  comprises  her 
work  in  the  church  and  at  the  piano,  or  the 
typewriter,  but  she  is  an  adept  at  managing 
affairs   at    the  elegant   home   of   her   father. 

In  entertaining  she  is  an  ingenious  and  pleas- 
ant hostess.  When  admitting  callers  she  readily' 
recognizes   her  visitors   by   their  voices. 

In  mathematics  Miss  Pittsford  Is  exceedjpgly 
apt.  being  able  to  do  difficult  sums  by  memory. 
after  having  them  read  to  he"-.  She  is  able 
tn  give  correct  results  in  many  instances  be- 
fore an  average  student  can  obtain  it  with  pa- 
per and  pencil. 

Out-of-doors  sports  are  also  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  her.  She  entertains  neighboring  chil- 
dren in  a  manner  that  renders  her  a  fast  fa- 
vorite with  them. 

She  is  able  to  go  about  her  spacious  home  at 
will,  to  make  any  needed  ajteration  in  a  win- 
dow curtain,  to  close  a  certain  door  in  an  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  house  and  to  do  numerous 
other  things,  which,  under  '  ordinary  circum-. 
stances,  would  render  her  a  "charge." 

Miss  Pittsford  is  well  versed  in  prose  and 
poetry.  She  spends  much  of  her  time  in  writ- 
ing. Her  typewriter  is  a  source  of  great  pleas- 
ure and  her  ability  in  putting  her  thoughts  on 
paper ,  is   attracting   wide   attention. 
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Various  correspondence  is  carried  on,  which 
requires  both  skill  and  patience,  and  when  so 
perfectly  handled  by  a  blind  girl  the  task  seems 
more  than  remarkable. 

Miss  Pittsford  is  looked  upon  as  a  favorite 
among  the  younger  class  in  the  neighborhood 
•jii  which  she  lives.  This  popularity  is  not 
due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  she  is  blind,  but 
because  her  accomplishments  are  such  that  she 
is  able  to  entertain  in  a  most  interesting  man- 
gier calls  are  looked  upon  with  great  pleas- 
ure by  her  friends  and  intimate  acquaintances. 
She  makes  them  oftentimes,  going  alone,  men- 
tally calculating  the  number  of  steps  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  desired  distance,  and  seldom 
Indeed  is  it  that  she  is  not  able  to  approach  the 
gate  leading  to  the  entrance  of  a  neighbor's 
home  and  proceed  to  the  door,  be  received  and 
admitted,  the  same  as  if  .she  was  able  to  see 
everything. 


A  number  of  games,  such  as  dominoes  and 
other  kindred  amusements,  are  favorite  ones 
an  an  hour  of  pastime.  Miss  Pittsford  has  been 
known  to  conquer  well-known  players  by  her 
crafty  movements  in  a  game  of  checkers. 

Tn  Etppearance  Miss  Pittsford's  serious  afHic- 
'<m  is  not  discernible.  The  pupils  of  her  eyes, 
■■  hich  are  sightless,  have  retained  their  nor- 
mal development,  and  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  sight  is  gone  is  overlooked  by  many  who 
are  introduced  to  the  accomplished  young 
woman. 

At  heart  Miss  Pittsford  does  not  worry  over 
her  loss  of  vision.  She  avers  that  it  was  to  be, 
and  since  it  is  she  feels  that  there  is  no  need  to 
complain. 

One  could  scarcely  understand  where  any  hap- 
piness could  be  derived,  afflicted  as  Miss  Pitts- 
ford is.  However,  she  says:  "I  am  always 
happy,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  every  day  of  my 
life." 

Miss  Pittsford  is  exceptionally  interesting  as  a 
conversationalist.  Subjects  In  science,  music  and 
literature  are  very  familiar  to  her.  and  she  is  | 
able  to  converse  with  the  most  learned  upon  ' 
these  and  many  subjects  of  various  nature. 

A  number  of  sketches  and  short  stories  writ- 
ten by  her  are  Interesting  and  show  a  clear, 
thoughtful  and  cheerful  mind.  Her  work,  while  | 
not  extensive,  has  been  accepted  by  a  number 
of  noted  periodicals,  and  she  is  just  beginhing 
to  be  known  among  the  more  distant  parts  of 
her  home  State. 

Ambitious  to  an  extent  that  keeps  her.  as 
she  terms  it,  "at  something"  all  day,  she  is  kept 
very  busy  and  is  perfectly  at  home  in  assisting 
with  the  less  arduous  work  about  her  home,  ! 
as  in  the  parlor  at  the  piano,  entertaining  a 
company   of   friends. 

In  fact  her  disposition  is  such  that  she  ia 
practically  able  to  do  a  great  many  things 
which  go  toward  making  her  life  a  remarkable 
one  for  one  so  afflicted. 

At  present  Miss  Pittsford  represents  a  num- 1 
ber  of  Indiana  papers  and  sends  her  news  dl-  | 
rect,  being  able  after  securing  it  to  write;  it  ] 
out,  and  if  time  will  permit  to  address  and  mail 
it  to  the  proper  person  identified  with  each 
newspaper  she  represents. 

Few  of  the  editors  would  suspect  that  the 
neatly  written  pages  are  filled  by  hands  that 
are  led  by  instinct  and  without  any  power  of 
sight  whatever. 

As  a  music  critic  Miss  Pittsford  is  very  cred- 
itable. Her  profound  judgment  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  renditions  enables  her  to  dis-  i 
cern.the  slightest  error  and  in  many  other  ways  j 
she  is  able  to  judge  as  to  the  proper  and  cor- 
rectness of  the  parts. 

The  blind  girl  as  a  teacher  is  a  success.  Chil- 
dren with  their  books  and  difficult  words  which  : 
have  racked  their  hrain  during  the  day  soon 
find  solace  in  the  company  of  their  blind  in- 
structor, who,  when  the  words  and  examples 
are  given,  soon  thoroughly  understand  her  sim- 
ple and  earnest  explanation.  . 

Although  blessed  with  the  advantage  of  a  col- 1 
lege  education,  the  present  facilities  for  Miss 
Pittsford  are  limited.  She  hopes  in  the  nea^^ 
future  to  be  able  to  take  up  more'  remunerati; 
:  tasks. 
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THE    BLIND    AS    MASSEUSES. 

[From'the  London  Chmnlrlo.l 

The    practice    ot    teaching    the    hllni^ 

massage   as   a   means   of   earninif   thel? 

living  is  malting  rapid  strides,  and  ona 


well-lcnown  worlt.  "The  Art  of  Mas- 
"  Into  the  Braille  type.  It  haa 
found  that  not  only  do  blind  per- 
learn  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves 
Sordlnary  pupils  far  behind,  but  their 
[highly  developed  sense  of  touch  gives 
Ithem  a  power  not  possessed  by  thosa 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  other  facul" 
ities.  One  -of  the  best  known  surgeons 
in  London  makes  a  point  of  employing 
blind  masseuses  for  his  most  Import* 
bnt  cases,  while  they  are  in  great  de- 
mand to  fill  permanent  posts  at  hydro-< 
lathlc  establishments,  as  at  Harrogata, 
righton  and  many  other 
■    -  by  Invalids. 


HALIFAX  HERALD 


MONDAY.  MARCH  28.   1904. 


orts   fre'' 


The  formal  opening  of  the  new 
bul'dlnff  in  coninection  with  the  School 
for  the  Blind  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
d:iy  evening.  April  19t1i.  During  tho 
following  week,  Edward  Bnxter  Perry, 
tho  dislinfjuished  pianist  and  lecturer, 
will  give  two  of  his  popular  piano  lec- 
ti're  recit;ils  in  the  new  Aissembly 
Hall  of  the  'iciinol.  Mr.  Perry,  who 
has  been  blind  from  birth,  wag  a  class 
mate  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser. 

BOSTON_  EVENING 
TKAXSCKIPT, 
MARCH   30,    1904: 
I          DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


FRIDAY,    APRIL   1,   1904 


(Entered  at  the  Peat  Office,  Boaton,  Mats.,  at  Seeoni 
Claaa  Mall  Hatter) 

—  The  work  recently  Inaugiifated  In 
New  York  city  by  prominent  women  of 
securing  refined  amusement  for  the  blind 
has  already  shown  exceedingly  good  re- 
sults. The  committee  In  charge,  of  which 
Mrs.  Seth  Low  Is  rhalrman,  reports  that 
there  are  now  on  the  official  list  one 
thousand  persons,  and  during  the  six 
weeks  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
2B0  tickets  for  musical  and  other  per- 
formances have  been  provided.  The  man- 
agers of  all  sorts  of  entertainments  have 
been  asked  to  assist  In  the  work  by 
sending  unused  and  unsold  tickets,  and 
the  public  Is  asked  to  donate  a  little 
toward  supporting  the  salary  ot  a  sec- 
retary. .  -an 


A I  ttip  meeting  of  the  BrightliPlmstone 
riuh.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartweil  lectured  on 
■  "I'he  Condition  and  Needs  of  the  Adult 
Blind."  Dr.  Hartweil  was  a  member  of 
a  commission  appointed  by  the  state  to 
study  the  problem  and  to  suggest  a  so- 
lution   of    it.      The    commission    recom- 

;  mended  to  the  Legislature  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  commission  to  keep 

[a  register  of  the  blind,  to  establish  r\n 
employment  bureau,  and  to  form,  as  an 
experiment,  one  or  two  industrial  schools 
where  suitable  activitle.s  might  be 
taught.  Following  Dr.  Hartwell's  ad- 
dress, Miss  Mary  Eierce  Hill  spoke  of 
"The  Social  Conditions  of  the  Women  of 
India." 


Marie  C.  Rpguln,  f..>rmeriy  a  resident 
of  New  i'ork.  who  died  iu  Svendborg. 
Denmarl:,  Oct  L'4  last,  in  her  will  be- 
queaths $10,000  to  the  Sheltering  Arms 
of  New  York,  $10,000  to  the  society  tor 
tho  relief  of  the  destitute  blind.  $10,oon 
to  the  liome  for  old  men  ond'a'^od  cou- 
ples, and  $10,000  to  the  Royal  academy 
of  music  of  London.  The  gift  to  the 
Royal  academy  of  music  she  directs 
shall  be  used  as  a  funa  to  Be  known  as 
the  Edward  and  Annie  Seguin  scholar- 
ship, to  be  awarded  by  competition  to 
vocalists  born  in  the  X'nited  States  of 
America  or  !n  Gr.-at  Britain. 


The  Easter  sale  for  the  hiinri  ia.-Jnt^ 
held  at  the  residence  of  Miss  S.  D.  Law- 
rence, 39  William  Street,  is  attracting 
widespread  interest.  All  who  are  en- 
gaged In  the  work,  the  blind  and  their 
'  friends,  are  much  cheered  and  grati- 
fied by  the  warm  interest  shown.  The 
sale  will  be  held  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, April  6  and  7,  from  10  a.  m.  till 
6  p.  m.  Tea  will  be  served  from  3  till 
8  p.  m.  at  10  cents  per  cup.  In  addition 
to  many  articles  made  by  the  blind, 
such  as  bags,  baskets,  aprons,  lace, 
hand  sewing,  knitting,  many  other  use- 
ful and  beautiful  articles  wll  be  con- 
tributed and  sold  lor  their  benefit. 
Among  these  are  Armenian  collars, 
cuffls  anid  handkerchiefs,  Swedish 
lace,  and  Japanese  and  Norwegian 
Hardanger  embroideries.  All  are  in- 
[.yited  to  come  and  Inspect  the  work 
Whether  they  wish  to  purchase  or  not. 
B*^s  and  baskets  will  be  a  special  feat-. 
ure  OCthe  sale.  ^m" 


Sypmhony  Tictets  lor  Blind  Adults 

To  the  EJitor  of  ths  Tran.scrlpt : 

I  have  had  sent  to  me  a  ticket  for  the  re- 
maining four  Friday  afternoon  Symphony 
rehearsals  with  the  request  that  it  be  "used 
by  a  blind  person."  Will  any  reader  of  the 
Transcript  kindly  plan  to  take  some  blind 
person  to  and  from  Symphony  Hall,  or  has 
anyone  a  spare  ticket  which  could  be  given 
to  some  person  who  will  act  as  guide?  Ad- 
dress Secretary  Massachusetts  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  3012  Washington  street,  Roxbury. 
Made  toy  a  Blind  Girl 
To  open  a  permanent  salesroom  for  the 
disposal  of  her  own  goods  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  Miss  Jesie  sG.  Oilman,  a  blind  girl, 
who  resides  with  her  mother  at  24  Edge- 
wood  street,  Roxbury,  and  who  is  now 
holding  a  sale  at  her  home. 

Miss  Oilman  belongs  to  that  class  who 
have  lost  their  eyesight  in  adult  years,  and 
in  whose  interest  Mr.  Campbell  of  London, 
Eng.,  has  recently  been  lecturing  through- 
out the  country.  Miss  Gllman  has  been 
blind  only  for  some  six  years,  and  her  pres- 
ent condition  Is  the  result  of  a  lonk  illness 
brought  on  .by  over-study.  Since  losing  the 
ability  to  see  she  has  been  able  to  learn  a 
great  deal  in  the  way  of  using  her  hands  to 

'  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  as  those 
who  have  patronized  her  Easter  sale  catt 
testify. 

This  sale  will  continue  through  tomorrow. 
The  articles  for  sale  are  such  as  everyone 
has  constant  need— aprons,  wash  clothSj 
towellings,  fancy  underskirts.  Iron  holders, 

y  crochet  work,  sachet  b.ags,  klmonas,  and  so 
on.     Miss  Oilman  has  been  able  to  use  her 

■  needle  with  great  dexterity,  and  all  her 
wor  kis  as  neat  and  dainty  as  though  done 

-hv  one  having  the  best  of  eyesight. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 

Published  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day AT  THE  MONT.VNA  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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The  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  gave 
an  entertainment  last  v^eek  for  the 
State  officials  and  members  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
that  State.  Judging  from  the  pro- 
gram we  have  received  the  entertain- 
ment was -an  excellent  one  and  re- 
flected great  credit  on  the  school. 


nurse  con'tracts  total 
blindneS?^from  patient 

Woman  Who  Had  Ju.jc  Embarked  on  Her 
Profession  LosesSight. 

WATERB UMVll  «lHUiiH)".''"Wa?c'ir'27.-,Mi6S 
t^crlden  a  few  months 
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erious  eye  dlseabe 
terr  tne  affllctioi 
Miss  Plerson  and  Her  sifter  were  not  bora 
,111.  but  were  prac-tlrally  brought  up  and  at- 
tended scbool  in  Merlden.  They  made  their 
home  with  an  aunt  .Mis.s  Lizzie  Pierson,  who 
.brought  them  to  this  country  from  China. 
t  where  she  was  a  missionary.  ^ 
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Miss    Helen    H.    Hover    will    ffive    her 
Ing  talk  on   "Switzerland."  com- 
'^p^Ji?  '^.^..'^""'3  and  their  friends 
^"''""    ^  '  Wednesday 
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GIJOOL  FOR  THE  BH 


An  exposition  of  work  l.y  ehildven  of 
tlie  Milwaul'.ee  Free  Scliool  lor  tlie 
Blind  will  bo  given  at  the  Plankinton 
club  rooms  at  7:30  o'clock  next 
Thursday  night.  The  six  iittle  pupils, 
who  have  since  the  first  of  February 
been  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Alice  Burnham  Fellows  and  her  as- 
sistant, have  made  excellent  progresis 
and  they  will  give  illlustration  of  point 
reading  ar;d  printing  and  also  sing 
songs,  and  one  little  girl  will  play  the 
piano. 

The  school  has  been  carried  on  at 
the  Fourth  .listrict  school.  Sycamore 
and  Eighth  streets,  tlie  room  having 
been  granted  them  by  the  school  boai'd 
for  that  purpose.  Althougli  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  children  of  this  city 
were  found  who  were  anxious  to  take 
the  instruction,  owing  to  the  inclement 
weather  but  six  of  them  have  been  able 
to  do  so. 

The  school  has  been  supported  by 
the  public  and  has  recently  become  in- 


vork  of   next  term.     / 

Among    the    pitonTilRent 
o  the  school  ar4'   JJfi-emia 


corijornted.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
loial  cost  for  the  first  year  will  be 
$:i.-10ij.  At  present  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  primers,  patent  slates,  mod- 
els of  fruits,  animals  and  common  ob-i 
jeets,  a  sand  table  and  clay  for  mod-! 
eling.  The  board  will  be  grateful  for 
an  Easter  offering  of  any  of  these  arti-] 
diisires  to  me  them  in  the 
k  of   next  term.    /  J 

contributors! 
„    _  iah  Quin,  John 

.  Bigefm,  A.  N.  McGeog-h, 
Gimbel,,  Birothers,  Goodyear  Rubber 
compaifi'^,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Pabst,  Miss  Jane 
Mo#<sh6u^,   William   Frankfurth. 

An>active  membership  in  the  asso- 
ciatioi* costs  $5,  an  associate  member- 
ship $1,  and  a  life  membership  $100. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend  the 
demonstration  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Plankinton  on  Thursday  night  and  all 
donations  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Jennie 
Morrison.  412  Camp  building,  or  Miss^ 
Alice  Burnham  Fellows  Nenberr^l 
boulevaid  /I 


;al 


Trtiere  Is  a  renewal  of  fashionable  pat- 
ronage on  the  afternoons  for  the  blind 
at, Lynn  Public  Library,  so  successfully 
^carried  out  last  season.  Last  week  Miss 
Helen  Hovey  gave  a  travel  talk  to  the 
'blind, ^  and  their  friends.  Wednesday 
next  Miss  Hovey  will  continue  her  talk, 
speaking  of  experiences  in  Switzerland. 

WOr^CESTER   (MASS.)  GAZETTE. 


Monday,  April   4,   1304. 

SALE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  public  is  Invited  to  aittend  the 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  at  the 
home  of  Miss  S.  L:  Lawrence,  39  Wil- 
liam street.  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  this  week,  from  10  till  6  o'clock.  A 
large  assortment  of  useful  and  beauti- 
ful articles,  many  of  which  have  been 
made  by  blind  people,  will  be  offered. 
Tea  will  be  served  from  3  till  6  o'clock. 
Ail  are  invited  to  inspect  this  very 
interesting  display. 
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Tuesday,  April   5,   1904. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  8,  1904. 

SOME  CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

Dp.  Bodfish  Reads  an  Interesting  Paper 

Before   Ladies'   Physiological 

Institute. 

Before  the  Ladies'  Physiological  In- 
stitute yesterday  afternoon  In  Woolson 
Hall,  the  president,  I>r.  Bodfish,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  some  of  the 
causes  and  remedies  of  prevalent  dis- 
eases and  pictured  an  Ideal  condition  of 
public  health,  where  some  of  the  mis- 
takes are  corrected.  Eighty-flve  per 
cent,  of  the  cause  of  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  children,  she  said,  Is  due  to  alco- 
holism, tobacco  and  diseases  of  one  or 
both  parents.  Dr.  Bodflsh  declared  that 
in  her  opinion  no  diseased  person  should 
ho  allowed  to  marry.  Tea  was  served 
at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  exercises  by 
Jliss  S.  Jennie  Cox  and  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Knight.    , 


WOESSHOPS  FOE  THE  BLIN.D. 

The  annvia.!  mectiiijf  of  the  suf-poriers  of  tho 
Liverpool  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in  Corn- 
wallis-streefc  was  held  yesterday  aftf-rnoon  in 
tho  institutroii,  the  Lord  Mayor  (Aldennaa  U. 
A.  Hampson),  who  was  aooompanied  by  iKs 
Lady  Mayoress,  presiding. 
■  In  their  annual  report,  which  was'  read  by 
Mr,  W.  J.  Chambers,  houorary  secret»ry,  the- 
committee  state  that  the  work  of  the  Bociety 
has  been  sucoesitully  eondocted  in  all  depart- 
ments, in  spjfcp.  of  many  difficulties  and  the 
inadequate  support  still  received  from  the 
public.  Tho  work  of  the  home  teaching  branch, 
out  of  which  tho  institution  originally  sprung, 
has  been  conducted  with  much  energy,  and  the 
business  of  the  workshops  has  been  carried  on 
with  great  success,  althoagh  owing:  to  kecnj 
competition,  due  to  depressed  trade,  the  sales  i 
have  not  been  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  actual  wages  earned  by  the 
blind  show  no  serious  diminution,  and  tho 
actual  results  of  the  trading  operations  are  con- 
sidered quite  satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of 
the  adverse  conditions  of"  trade.  The  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  and  sold  was  £18,W1, 
and,  the  wages  paid  to  the  blind  £4259.  In 
their  last  report  the  committee  referred  to  the 
fact  that,  they  had  been  able  to  secure  five 
houses  in  Cornwallis-stret't,  directly  opposite 
the  workshops,  and  that  upon  that  site  they 
proposed  to  .erect  workrooms  aJid  storerooms, 
wliich  would  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.  An  appeal  was  issued  during 
the  year  for  funds  to  carry  out  this  object,  but 
the  response,  so  far  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
enable  the  committee  to  proceed  with  tho 
soheme.  for  which  a  further  sum  of  at  leii*t 
£4000  is  still  wanted.  Something,  however, 
must  t>e  done,  as  the  present  workshops  are 
utterly  inadequate.even  for  tho  number  of  work- 
people at  present  employed,  and  the  committee 
feel  confident  that,  with  the  extended  premise.-^, 
they  would  be  able  to  employ  considerably  more 
workpeople,  aud  under  better  and  more  sani- 
tary conditions  of  employment  than  at  present. 
The  report  also  gives  interesting  pajticulars  o£ 
tbp  work  fulfilled  by  the  homo  teaching  branch. 
Tlic  Ix>rd  Mayor,  in  proposing  tho  adoptioa 
of  the  report  ai-''  accounts,  congratulated  the 
society  upon  its  excellent  work.  These  work- 
shops for  the  blind,  it  might  not  be  generally 
imderstood,  wore  provided  by  the  society  in 
order  to  enable  the  blind  living  at  home  to 
obtain  work  by  which  to  earn  their  living.  The 
extent  of  the  support  given  in  this  way  to  the 
blind  people  of  the  city  might  bo  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of  wages 
paid  last  year  amounted  to  £4259,  and  tiiat, 
taking  tic  past  twelve  years,  the  money  di,^- 
bm-sed  in  Ka.gcs  amounted  t.o  about  £50,000. 
(Hear,  bc.-ir.)  .These  figures  would  give  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  society.  Ha 
siiould  like  to  see  tho  list  of  subscriptions  en- 
larged, so  that  the  organisation  could  feel  itself 
independent  and  in  a  strong  position.  It  was  a 
■  matter  of  some  importanoo  that  the  society 
wore  obliged  to.  report  tha-t  the  present  pre- 
mises were  utterly  inadequate,  and  he  regretted; 
that  the  appeal  for  .subscriptions  for  this  object 
hiul  not  been  more  generously  acceded  to.  Hf> 
sincerely  hoped  that  increased  support  would 
enable  this  beneficent  work  to  he  continued 
with  even  greater  success  in  the  future. 

Tho  proposition  wa.s  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Ehmcan,  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  tho  Rev.  F.  A.  Bartletr, 
seconded  by  the  Hev.  C.  O'Connor  Fenton, 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  committee,  thn 
honorary  medical  officer,  «iid  others,  and 
various  rc-clcctions  were  made. 


±iui  ROMANCE  OF  A  BLIND  GERMAN  PRINCE 

WHO  IS  DETERMINED  TO  MARRY  A  SINGER 


He  H  as  Fallen  Desperately  in  Love  with  a  Polish  Beauty,  and  Will  Make 

Her  His  Wife,  in  Spite  of  the  Protests  of  His  Family 

and  All  the  Influences  They  Invoke. 


FRiNC£,  rKi;Di;R.c;iv  c-7  kz:,p31,   CAr3-5ji,u. 
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llie  lionor  of  your  presence  at  a  sale  of  articles  -aade  Ijy  -blind  ! 
women  is  earnestly  solicited  on  Saturday,  Karcli  26,  1904,  in  t^ie  | 
rooms  of  the  Priendly  Society  of  Broolcline,  from  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  i 
to  five  o'clock  P.  M.  Various  lines  of  linen  and  cotton  supplies  for 
daily  household  use,  made  hy  hand  and  machine  may  he  purchased  or 
ordered  at  this  sale;  also  dainty  infants'  wear  and  other  fancy  arti-, 
clos.  Your  patronage  v/ill  he  gratefully  apTireciated  hy  the  handi-  | 
cap-oed  hut  painstaking;  workers  who  have  made  these  goods. 

The  rooms  of  the  ]7riendly  Society  are  in  the  Union  Building, 


of   HJ 


and  "Jalnut    Streets,   Brookline 
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BRISTOL   BLIND   ASYLUM. 


arge': 


lore  ciiuld  be  done^ 
_  ,.-[.  preseiii. 

•  During  1903  the  cotntnitte*  fitted  up  a, 

'To  41ie~jEdUor,  of  'the^'' Western  DailiLPresii.'):  yoom.   previously    used   as   a   store-room,   as   a 
=™  T     V.      ,Tv  -,    J    -^  ,:;  basket  shop,  as  the  old  ones  used  for 'this  pux- 

SlE,  —  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  wojil'd  g  were  da.rk  and  unhealthy,  and  we  have 
tmdly  find  Toom  in  your  piaper  for  Oie enclosed  now  a  fine  large  room  capable  of  seating  be- 
short  account  of  our  work.  It  has  heem  rwTdtten  tween  20  and  30  outworkers.  Towards  the  close 
in.  consequence  oi  some  statements  which  -ap-  of  last  year  we  introduced  a  new  industry, 
pea.-ed  in  one.f  ite  local  papers  last  week,  .and  --.  '^^I^^J^^f;  Zl.  wn"  ma^'tilf  havl'"! 
we   should   he   -glad    if   through  your   valuable i  ,^j+]g  "ight.     The  work  is  quickly  learnt;  wages 


columns  the  public  could  be  -better  informed  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  good  of  itiie 
-blind  of  -Bristol. 

Your  faithfully, 

HUBERT  T.  G.  KINGD-ON,  :Supeiiiiieadeii.t. 

Bristol  -Asylum  or  School  of  Industry,  for  xh.» 
Blind,  Queen's  Road,  March  Ziih,  1S04. 


can  be  earned  after  only  a  lew  months'  instruc- 
tion, and  it  is  in  many  ways  admirably  adapted 
for  teaching  men  who  have  gone  blind  after 
reaching  manhood.  The  whole  trade  can  be 
learnt  iu  two  years,  as  compared  with  seven 
vears  necessary  for  learni'i--'  basketiiiakmg. 
■  Another  advance  whicn  has  besn  made  during 
the  past  year  has  been  in  the  employments  for 

,i  blind   women      We   liavci   introduced   the   au-!o- 

The  aim  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  which  1  matic  knitting  machines.     By  means  of  these, 

was  founded  in  the  year  1793   has  always  been,    stockings  and  socks  can  now  be  made  rapidly 

to  teach  suitable  industries  to  -blind  people  .o ,  ^^^^^\,^^^  ^r  \^S.e"T"w^e  Vnl 

that  they  may  -be  fitted  to  take  their  place  in    very  fair  wages  can  be  earned  by  the  blind  girls. 

the  great  sighted  -world  as  wage  earners,  and  to    We  hope  this  year  to  be  able  to  bring  in  other 

provide  workshops  for  them  where  they  may    kinds  of  work  adapted  for  blind  women,  as  we 

carry  on  their  trade  under  the  most  favourajbre    have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that  not 

circumstances   to   themselves.     It   has    always    enough  attention  has  -been  given  to  them,    i-nis 

been  considered  that  the  necessary  training  for    is,  indeed,  the  great  problem  whicn  those  who 

this   cannot  be  hegun  too   early,    and   with   ai  have    the    welfare  of    the    blind  at    heart    are 

view   to  the   better   securing   of  this,    arrange- 
ments have  lately  'been  made  so  that  all  pupils 

of  school  age,  i.e.,   under  16,  are  instructed  in 

manual  occupations  four  afternoons  in  the  week. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  when  they  pass  out  of 

school  they  have  already  mastered  some  of  Uie 

elements   of   -tiie    work   which  they   will   follow 

Avhen  they  commence  in  earnest  to  learn  a  trade. 

When   this     apprenticeship    is    completed   they 

have  the  choice  of  entering  our  workshop.s,  or  of 

going  to  their  homes  or  elsewhere  and  starttn;; 

on  their  own  account.     In  order  that  they  may 

have  every   opportunity   of  making  a  fair  stars 

a  gift  of  money  is  put  into  the  liands  of  some 

responsihl-e  person  acting  on  rheir  behalf,  whi> 

widl  undertake  to  look  after  them  -and  report,  to 

the  committee  every  year  on  their  progress  and 

circumstances.    A  register  of  all  those  who  have 

passed  through  our  hands  is  thus  provided,  and 

we  are  kept  informed  of  their  welfa,re. 
The  earnings  of  the  blind  workers  and  their 

circumstances  ha.ve  been  vei-y  much  before  tlie 

minds  of  the  committee  durmg  the  past  yeaj. 

The   chief    difficulty  that   we   have   -to   contend 

with,   as  compared   with  sighted   shops,  is  that 

we  undertake  to  employ  them  all  the  year  round, 

even  when  trade  is  slack,  whereas  most  masters 

only  employ  the  bulk  of  ibeiv  sighted  workmen 

during    the    most    busy    months    of    the    year. 

I'or  this  reason,  to  some  extent  we  are  not  able 

to  make  such  a  good  profit  on  our  trade  as  we 

othenvise  might,  while  we  have  to  compete  with 

sighted  firms  iu  our  prices  and  the  quality  of 

goods  turned  out.    To  ensure  the  quality  of  the 

work  being  tie  best,  wc  have  sighted  foremen 

to  supervise  the  work  as  it  is  done.    We  should 

like  our  friends  to  kuow  that  the  trade  is  carried 

on     altogether    for    the    benefit    of    -the    blind 

workers,  and  that  no  ..lu-ofit  accrues  to  the  funds 

of  the  institution.    If  any  profit  should  be  made 

on   the    year's   working   this  would   go   directly 

towards  augmenting  Ibc  eainiugs  of  the  blind. 

We      regret      to      say       (hat      we      have      not 

vet      been       in       a       position       to       do      this. 

The      remedy      lie?      laigely      in      the      bands 

of  the  public  of  Bristol.     We  think  that  wbere- 

ever   possible   CoiTaoration   contracts  should  be 

put   into  our   hands,    and   thus   the   ratepayers 


grappling  with  all  over  the  country  to-day. 
"  We  trust  that  your  readers  will  see,  from  this 
short,  statement,  that  we  are  making  a  grea* 
effort  to  cape  -rath  the  work  committed  to  us. 
None  can  realise  more  than  we  the  little  tha> 
has  been  accomplished,  but  for  what  we  hav« 
.been  able  to  do  we  IhanJi  God  and  t 

EAST   L.ONDO^\ 
0138*;RVEK 

March  26,  li^04 


Alderman  Bawn  and  the 
Blind. 


Entertainment  at  Limehouse. 


Aldennan  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bawn  enter 
tained  to  tea  a,  lairge  family  at  the  Lime- 
nouse  To-wn  Hall  on  Wednesday.  Tlie 
guests  were)  450  bhnd  people,  coming  from 
eleven  unions  in  and  around  East  London. 
It  was  a  pitdf  ul  yet  a  gladdening  sight.  Tlie 
helpless  condition  of  mo.sb  of  the  guests  was 
painful  to  seei.  But  it  was'  good  to  know^ 
tliat  there  ore  people  like  Mr.  and  Mrs: 
Bawn  who  turn  asi<fei  from  tJiedr  own  afifaira 
of  business  or  pleasure  and  provide  enjoyJ 
ment  for  those  who  are  unablei  to  obtain  it 
for  themselves.  Asi  fa.r  asi  their  terrible 
affliction  would  allow,  the  .siglitlessi  folk  at 
the  Limehouse  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday 
were  happy — very  liappy.  A  wonderful 
Providence  oi^.insi  tliat  those  who  suffen 
in  one  way  axe  compensated  by  a  fineness 
of  feeling  and  a  height  of  felicity  in  anothei 
direction.     So  it  -wias  seem  that  Mr.  Bawn'i 


bhnd  guests  were  exceedingly  liappy  ovei 
theSr   tea  and  duirfng   tJiei  entertainment 
winch  followed.     Tliey  came  not  only  fron 
Union  institutions,  but  also  from  the  streets, 
A  fortnight  before  380  private  cases  wevi 
entertained.     Soi  that  Mr.  Ba.-wn  has  giveij 
delight  tliis  year  to  over  800  blind  persons; 
He  is  a  true,  friend  of  tliese  unfortunate 
people,  and  desires  to  see  something  tangi- 
ble done  for  them-  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  be  dependent  upon  cliarity  or  the  work- 
house.    He  is  a.nxious  to  sea  the  Borough 
Council  move  in  tlie  dSi-ection   of   ptrovid- 
ing  workshops  for  the  blind.     At  present 
the  nearest  place  of  the  kind  is  in  Totten- 
ham- Court -road,   wHch  only  provides  ac- 
commodation for  30  people.     As  indicating 
what  !Mr.  Ba-wn's  entertainment  means  tQ 
some  of  the  people,  one  man  had  only  been 
out  of  the  workhouse  once  in  seven  years,] 
and  during  the  past  three  he  has  yeen  out; 
three  times  o-wing  to  the  Aldemnan's  kind-; 
ness.     Among  those  who  assisted  in  look-i 
ing  after  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  in  ad- 
dition to  ]Mr.  (Bawn,  who  inspired  all  with] 
good  feeling,    were  }ilrs.    and    the   ilissesi 
Ba.wn,  Mrs.   and  the  Misses  Crooks,  Mi-, 
and  Mrs.  Winfield,  Mrs.  Bent,  and  several 
friends.  During  the  evenmg  addresses  were 
given  by  Mr.   Bawn,  Jlr.   Rooke,  himself 
bhnd,  Mr.   Geo.  Nokes,  and  others.     Mr. 
Rooke  claimed  better  treatment  of  the  bhnd 
instead  of  closuig  them  up  in  the  work- 
houses.    He  suggested  that  they  might  be 
attached   to  the  cottage  homes,   and   they 
ought  to  be  instructed  to  make  basket  and 
other  work.     A  specimen  of  what  they  can 
do  wa®  seen  upon  the  table,  a  couple  of, 
egg  cups  made  out  of  beads  having  been 
pieseinted  to  the  host  by  one  of  the  guests. 
A  much  a.ppreciated  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided- by  Mr.  Bawn.,  the  Misses  E.  G.  and 
J.  Bawn.  Miss  Jolley,  and  Mr.   Winfield. 
Tlie  guests  were  g-reatly  delighted  with  the 
songs  and-  instrumental  music  provided.   If 
they  were    deprived    of    the    blessing     u{ 
sight,  they  enjoy  to  the  full  the  sense  of 
hearing.     Their  applause  was  spantaneous 
and  hearty.     Mr.  Bown's  entert.ainment  is 
becoming  an   estahlished   feature  in   East 
London.     Eor  the  past  dozen  yeaas  he  lias 
looked  after  tlie  bhnd,   and   to  many   of 
them  this  outing  is  the  one  brighti  occasion 
in  the  yea.r.     'Tlie  prayer  of  every  one  of: 
these  afflicted  people  is  that  Mr.  Bawn  may 
long  live  to  dispense  hi-s  charity.  The  cater- 1 
ing  was  carried  O'Ut  by  ^Mi-.  Riggs,  of  High 
■Beech,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Evans,  the linU-keeper, 
had   decorated   the  hall  and   made  capital 
arrangements   for    the    reception    of    the 
euests. 
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For  the  Adult  Blind. 

To  the   Editor  of  The  Chronicle:— 

Some  of  your  readers  were  much  inter- 
ested in  the  bill  before  the  Legislature  last 
winter  asking  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  to  study  the  condition  and  ' 
needs  of  the  adult  blind.  They  may  like  to 
hear  the  fate  of  the  bill  and  what  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  have  been 
doing  since. 

The  bill  passed  both  houses  last  spring, 
and  the  Governor  appointed  Dr.  Edward 
M.  Hartwell,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Alpheus  H.  Hardy,  Esq.,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  Dean  of  Badcliffe  Col- 
lege, the  members  of  this  Commission— all 
of  them  public-spirited  citizens,  willing  to 
serve  the  cause  and  give  their  valuable 
time  without  compensation. 

They  visited  the  Industrial  Institutes  and 
Homes  for  tJae  Blind  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  and  Connecticut,  and  made  such 
further  study  of  the  work  done  for  the 
adult  blind  in  other  states  and  other 
countries  as  they  could  in  the  time  allowed 
them  before  their  report  to  the  present 
Legislature  on  January  15th. 

They  felt  unprepared  to  present  any  plan 
which  would  commit  the  state  to  a  per- 
manent policy  or  a  large  expense,  but  they 
earnestly  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  commission  of  five  members 
who  should  be  em])owered  to  conduct  a 
complete  register  of  the  adult  blind  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  learn  "the  condition, 
material,  prospects,  capacity  and  needs  of 
each  blind  person."  It  should  "study  and 
determine  upon  the  locality  which  best 
affords  advantages  for  shop  schools,  and 
should  procure  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  same,  in  one  or  more  of 
the  large  centres  of  the  state."  It  should 
"establish  a  bureau  for  aid  and  information 
which  should  promote  opportunities  among 
the  blind  for  self-help,"  and  take  into  con- 
sideration a  movement  to  secure  a  uniform 
embossed  type  for  the  blind  in  order  that 
those  people  who  are  already  hampered  by 
blindness  shall  not  have  to  learn  the  five 
systems  of  types  and  points  now  in  use,  in 
I  order  to  read  the  comparatively  few 
I  embossed  books  prepared  for  their  fingers. 

While  waiting  for  the  report  of  this  Com- 
I  mission,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
i  the  Adult  Blind  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
i  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  F.  F.  Camp- 
1  bell  and  send  him  over  the  state  with  his  , 
remarkable  lecture  "Seeing  by  Touch." 

Mr.  Campbell,  with  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  great  work  done  by  his  blind 
father  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  in  Eng- 
land and  his  moving  pictures  showing  the 
blind  pupils  at  work  and  play,  never  fails 
to  win  the  interest  of  his  audiences.  In- 
deed, so  interesting  is  the  lecture  that 
Mr.  Campbell  is  often 
in  the  .same  town, 
oh  arches  and  clubs  are  alike   interested    by 


his  story  of    what  the   blind    can    do   when 
trained. 

Since  the  very  favorable  report  of  the 
Commission,  the  visitinfr  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  have  sent  an 
appeal  to  the  women's  clubs  throughout 
the  state,  asking  for  their  co-operation  in 
the  much  needed  work  of  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  This  appeal  reads: 
"The  welfare  of  the  adult  blind  concerns 
the  entire  state.  Each  community  should  be 
a  friend  to  its  own.  Friendliness  begins 
with  learning  the  individual  need.  System 
is  essential  to  success.  The  most  tlioroughly 
organized  body  of  workers  along  progressive 
lines  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Therefore 
the  visiting  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Associaion  for  Promoting  the  Interests 
of  the  Adult  Blind  beg  yon,  Madame  Presi- 
dent, to  call  the  attention  of  the  social  ser- 
vice department  of  your  club  at  its  next 
meeting  to  the  desirability  of  co-operating 
in  laying  a  practical  foundation  for  wise 
assistance  in  self-help.  Permit  the  sug- 
gestion that  you  enlist  the  interest  of  some 
town  official  who  can  bring  aid  already  at 
his  command.  The  census  of  1895  gives  — 
blind  persons  in  your  town.  Will  you 
kindly  report  your  method  of  work?" 

The  work  of  finding  the  nineteen  blind 
people  in  Brookline  has  been  accomplished, 
and  the  friendy  visiting  has  already  brought 
some  good  results.  A  fair  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  them  will  occur  on  the  26th  of  this 
month.  M.   K.  HoDnER. 

NEW    YORK    HEPtALD,   PARIS, 
THURSDAY,    MARCH    31,    1904: 

RADIUM  USELESS 
EORJUE  BLIND. 

Experiments  Made  in  Eye  Clinic 

at  La  Charit6  in  Berlin  Give 

Negative  ResulK 

l!\!   LARGE  NUMBER   OF   CASES. 


ll^fl 


Professor     Greeff    Observes     Sensation 

Only  in  Cases  Where  Sense  of  Light 

Still  Remains. 


Tuesday. — About  a  month  ago 
m  press  annonnced  that  Pro- 
Inn  was  ocfiipji 


St.  Peters- 
g  I  he  t-ffccts  of  radium 
and  that  he  liad  hopes 
•estoring  the  power  of 


equested  to  repeat 
while    in    the    cities, 


Berli 
the   Gei 
tessor  L 
burg  in  ascei-t 
rays  on  blind 
by  this  mean.' 
sight. 

As  the  Emperor  William  evinced  con 
siderablc  intere.st  in  the  professor's  re- 
searches, trie  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion entrusted  Professor  Groetf,  director 
of  the  eye  clinic  at  La  Charite,  to  study 
the  effects  of  radium  on  healthy  and  dis- 
eased eyes,  and  report  thereon. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  "Deutsche  Me- 
dicaler  Wochonschrift,"  Professor  Greeff 
describes  his  experiments. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  radium  rays  on 
liealthy  eyes,  he  shows  that  this  is  first 
apparent  when  the  radium  preparation  is 
brought  within  about  lOcni.  of  the  eye. 
The  eye  then  suddenly  becomes  aware  of 
a  strange  faint  pale  green  luminosity, 
which  gets  dimmer  as  the  preparation  is 
withdrawn.  The  patient  is  unable  to  say 
whence  the  rays  proceed. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  illumination 
the  retina  is  not  immediately  affected  by 
the  rays— the  effect  of  light  is  creat«I  by 
t  lie  fact  that  certain  part.s  of  the  eye,  e.s- 
ppcially  the  f.Tystalline  lens,  is  rendered 
fluorescent  by  the  radium,  and  of  this  the 
retina  become.?  conscious. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  radium  rays 
on  blind  eyes,  say.s  Profes.sor  Greeff,  we 
must  before  all  take  into  consideration 
their  condition  —  whether  completely 
sightless  or  still  in  pos.ses.sion  of  some  rem- 
nant of  vision.  The  latter  are  generally 
classed  as  blind  because  their  powers  or 
.sight  are  so  limited  that  tfiey  are  for  all 
practical  purpo.ses  tlie  same.  Physiolo- 
gically, however,  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  so  far  as  in  one  case  there  i.s 
.1  consciousnes-s  of  light,  in  the  other  none. 

Profe-ssor  London  neglected  to  test  the 
patient's  consciousness  of  light  in  each- 
ease,  whence  it  followed  that  the  blind 
persons  whom  he  tried  ivith  radium  rays 
furnished  negative  or  contradictory  data. 
If  by  chance  he  fell  upon  a  patient  who 
still  posses.sed  a  vestige  of  sight,  tlie  pa- 
tient was  able  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the 
radium. 

Professor  London  then  tried,  by  pre- 
senting shadow  pictures,  letters,  etc.,  on 
a  transparent  screen  illuminated  by  ra- 
dium to  bring  these  objects  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  blind  patient. 

By  this  means  the  eye  of  a  blind  man 
still  able  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ue.ss  gained  the  sen.sation  of  being  able 
to  see  large  ob.jects.  This  sensation — 
and  this  is  the  decisive  factor— can  be  al.so 
obtained  by  the  sub.stitution  for  the  ra- 
dium and  the  fluorescent  screen  of  a  pe- 
troleum lamp  and  a  dark  shade.  He  has, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
radium   rays   have   no  specific  effect. 

Professor  Greeff  sums  up  his  researches 
by  saying.  'One  can  confidentl-^  assert 
that  Professor  London's  hopes  are  shat- 
tered, and  that  nothing  in  aid  of  the 
blind  is  to  be  expected  of  radium." 
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THE  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion pubHshed  in  the  January  number  ot 
The  Club  Woman  contains  a  brief  account 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  in  London. 
It  is  interesting  to  read  of  the  work  of  this  institution, 
especially  as  the  founder,  and  present  head,  is  an 
American.  Dr.  J.  J.  Campbell  was  instructor  in 
music  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  and  when  he  established  his  school  in 
England  in  1872,  he  did  so  with  American  teachers, 
from  the  Boston  institution. 

The  Normal  College  under  his  charge  is  an  offshoot 
on  English  soil,  of  American  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
training  of  the  blind. 

While  in  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  they  have 
always  been  treated  as  a  dependent  and  socially 
inferior  class,  in  our  own  more  fortunate  land  they 
have  been  trained  to  self-support,  and  to  the  honor- 
able independence  of  the  American  citizen.  This 
has  been  especially  the  case  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  most  distin- 
guished educator  of  the  blind  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  Valentine  Hang,  the  famous  French 
philanthropist  of  the  eighteenth  century),  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  the  elevation  and  instruction  of  this 
class.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  permit  giving 
even  a  brief  account  of  his  work.  One  of  the  most 
famous  features  of  it  was  the  education  of  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  first  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  person 
ever  taught  the  art  of  language,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  now  universally  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  deaf  mutes. 

We  find  from  the  census  that  the  old  Bay  State 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  self-supporting  blind 
persons  than  any  other  State  or  country  in  the 
world. 

At  a  very  early  date  it  was  found  that  music  fur- 
nished one  of  the  most  available  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood  for  the  sightless.  Hence,  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston  the  pupils  have  been  trained  as 
organists,  pianists,  music  teachers,  and  singers,  for 
the  last  half  a  century  and  more,  and  many  have 
supported  themselves  in  their  professions.  The 
tuning  and  repairing  of  pianos  has  also  been  taught. 
For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  pianos  of 
all  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  many  belonging  to  private  citizens,  have  been 
repaired  and  tuned  by  the  blind. 

While  graduates  of  this  institution  have  from 
time  to  time  entered  the  various  colleges  of  the 


country,  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable  to  estab- 
lish a  college  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Howe's  wide 
experience  with  defective  classes  convinced  him 
that  it  was  unwise  to  segregate  them  apart  from  their 
fellows  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
felt  it  to  be  much  better  for  them  to  live  with  normal 
people. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  work  for  them  (in 
1832)  he  strove  to  make  them  as  much  like  seeing 
persons  as  possible.  They  were  encouraged  to  romp 
and  play  like  other  children,  to  shovel  snow,  do 
housework,  practice  gymnastics,  and  use  their 
muscles  in  all  ways.  Hence,  they  soon  gained  ease, 
freedom  and  rapidity  of  movement,  and  fearlessness 
in  going  about  familiar  localities.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  in  Boston  to  see  a  blind  man  or  woman 
traveling  alone  in  the  public  conveyances,  a  stout 
stick  furnishing  the  only  guide  needed. 

Michael  Anagnos,  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Dr.  Howe,  established,  in  1887,  a  kindergarten  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plains.  Thus  in  Massachu- 
setts this  class  of  unfortunates  receive  the  equivalent 
of  a  public  school  education,  which  brings  them  to 
the  college  door.  The  Perkins  Institution  also 
maintains  a  free  circulating  library,  lending  volumes 
to  the  blind  in  various  parts  of  New  England. 

A  workshop,  where  mattresses  are  made  and  furni- 
ture is  repaired,  furnishes  employment  to  a  number 
of  adults  living  at  home. 

Massachusetts  is  the  only  State  which  makes  an 
appropriation  for  teaching  them  in  their  homes. 
The  annual  amount  expended  for  this  purpose  is 
$5, 000,  and  four  teachers  divide  the  State  into  dis- 
tricts, and  travel  from  place  to  place  giving  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing  and  in  various  handi- 
crafts. The  ever  increasing  use  of  machinery  makes 
it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  blind  to  follow  these  , 
with  profit,  as  blindness  is  most  common  among  the 
poor  and  ignorant,  arising  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  from  violation  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  per- 
centage capable  of  profiting  by  a  higher  education  is 
not  so  large  as  among  persons  possessed  of  their  | 
senses.  How  to  furnish  occupation  for  those  who  [ 
lose  their  sight  after  they  have  grown  to  maturity 
without  pauperizing  them  and  without  influencing, 
unfavorably  their  self-supporting  fellows,  is  indeed 
a  difficult  problem.  Asylums  or  homes  for  the 
blind  are  opposed  by  all  enlightened  thinkers.  The 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  light  of  past 
experience,  aided  by  the  best  modern  thought.  | 
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